




Admission by the 
Bt. Hon. Lobd Geobqe 
Hamilton, M.P., Sec- 
BETAB^ OF State fob 
India, in the House 
OF Commons, August 
16,.^I901: 

‘ I admit at once 
that if it could he shoton 
that India has retro- 
graded in material pros- 
perity under our rule 
we stand self -condemned, 
and, we ought no longer 
/o be trusted with the 
control of that country.' 


[An analysis shows that 
during his period of service 
at the India Office the 
present Secretary of State 
for India has drawn as 
salary a sum which repre- 
sents one year’s average 
income of ninety-thousand 
Indian people !j 
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per day. 
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2 * per day. 
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*The question J wish to consider is, 
whether that Government, with all its 
machinery, as now existing in India, 
has, or has not, promoted the general 
prosperity of the people of India, and 
whether India is better or worse off by 
being a Province of the British Crown : 
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‘Only for myself I spealc. 

Nowise have I right to play the spokesman for my brothers.’ 


Earth is sick and Heaven is weary 

Of the hollow words that States and Kingdoms otter 

When th^y talk of truth and justice.’ 
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THIS Is DBDIOATB0 

(wtBtom nmawMM)-^- 

IBB HtOBI HOBOUBABIiB LORD OBORQB HAMILTON, 
■ ^"O*, M.P*, 

SeerBtary qf State for India, 

. 5 Who has said : 

* You speak of the increasing impoverishment of India, and jiiie 
annual drain upon her as steadily and continuously 0 
exhausting her resources. 1 assert you are ^ " 
under a delusion * ; 


HIS EXCELLENCY LOBD CURZON OF KEDLESTON, 
G.M.S.I., G.M.LE., 

Viceroy and Oovemor-Qenerdl of India, 

Who is endeavouring, though in a too-faoile way (avoiding 
searching inquiry), to ascertain why the country 
he rules is in such sore distress; ^ 


THE RIGHT HONOURABLE SIR HENRY H. FOWLER, 
G.C.S.L, P.C., M.P., 

Ex-Seeretary of State for India, 

Who does * not think that history has ever known so fair, 
so just, so equitable, so peaceful, so successful, a 
government as the government by ^kMt 
Britain of the Empire of India * ; ^ 


EVERY MAN OR WOMAN OF BRITISH BIRTH 

Who is drairous that our rule should become 
a Blessing to the People of India; 


WITH THB BOPB 

That the Factt herein recorded may lead to the amelioration of the 
condition of Many Millions of British Subjects who, on every 
New Year's Day, enter upon a period which is certain, 
for their country as a whole, to be worse 
than the years idnady past. 
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school in this country as woll aa m India who are per- 
petually ajssertJjDuc tliat our rule ia bleodins India io 


death. Since. I have been Secretary of State I have talce'^: 
great pains to collect and investigate any ioformatiov 
or evidence I could obtain* no matter from what quarter 
it came, which by facts* figures, or other roJiablo infor- 
mation tended to support this allegation. I admit at onco 
that if it could be showTi that India has retrograded in 
material • probiiority under our rule we stand self-con- 
* demned, and we ought no longer to be entrusted with tho 
control of that country, liut no such facts, figures, or 
evidence have I ever l^n able to obtain. That a section 
of the public both here luid in India believe thifl allega- 
tion is clear from their oonntaut, and unwearied repetition 
of the charge. But this ^lief is founded not on figures, 
or facts, or eoonomic data, but on a plausibla syilogiatio 
formula that they are never tire^- of repeating. 
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PREFACE 


T his work, unintentionally, has grown into a big 
book. That would be regretable if it were not that 
India is a big country aaid space commensurate with its 
extent and with the variety and complexity of the 
problems affecting it must necessarily be given. As it 
is I have not dealt with one tithe of the questions 
demanding attention, even though I have referred to 
many topics. To readers of different proclivities certain 
sections of the book may specially appeal; therefore, to 
jone who does not care for all of it, selection of topic has 
been made easy. 

The object with which the book has been written is, if 
it be feasible, to bring to a definite issue two contrary 
views regarding India. Two schools exist. One is 
always referring to the increasing prosperity of the 
country and people, and claiming unstinted praise for 
England as the creator of this prosperity; the other is 
incessantly dilating upon the rapidly-growing and now 
alarming impoverishment of both country and people. 
The latter declare that, by the principles of our rule, 
deliberately adopted, the impoverishment is made inevit- 
able. Both cannot be right. Nor is there, to my seem- 
ing, any middle course which would reconcile the views 
held by both protagonists, and provide a working arrange- 
ment including both views. One is right ; the other is 
wrong. 

Which of them is right ? I, unhesitatingly, say, ‘ That 
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school which declares the country is in a bad way and 
the people in a worse way.’ I endeavour to prove, and 
think I succeed in proving, the correctness of this state- 
ment. I do so from evidence furnished to me — some- 
times gratuitously, oftener on pa 3 rment — by the authorities 
themselves in India and in England. It is they who tell 
the story 1 try to unravel from the complexities in 
which it is concealed; that story I endeavour to make 
plain for my countrymen’s information. May I ask, 
kindly interested reader or keen critic, or both of you, 
that one circumstance be always borne in mind as the 
various facts herein discussed are produced and considered ? 
It is that I am not responsible for the facts I cite. All 
that I do is to use the material which the Government of 
India and the Secretary of State supply. If what I put 
forward seems, as it well may, far too terrible to be true, 
let me beg that it be always borne in mind, and let me 
say it again, that I do no more than put before the 
reader the evidence, impartially dealt with, scheduled by 
the authorities themselves. If I be right in my deduc- 
tions, nothing is to be gained by denouncing me for 
drawing those deductions. The facts on which they ar^ 
based are there, whether attention be drawn to them or 
not. To describe an evil does not make the describer 
the author of that evil. If a true statement be given con- 
cerning an existing disaster, and accurate signs of a coining 
catastrophe are announced, he who makes the statement 
and utters the announcement does not cause the disaster 
or create the catastrophe. It is a satire on present-day 
controversy that it should be necessary to say this : un- 
happily it is necessary. Always, in this book, the evidence 
is given, given in too much detail may be, and the reader 
is put in a position to judge for himself or herself whether 
any given deduction is fair or unfair. 

To write such a book as this which I have written is 
for a man to take his (literary and public) life in his 
hands. No treatment, some people think and say, can be 
too bad for him who dares to declare that everything in 
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India is not perfect ; who desires to procure adequate 
reforms and solid benefits for Indians. This has long 
been a characteristic of the British people in regard to 
India! Lord Eipon, to his cost, found that this was the 
case. One of the greatest of the Governors-General 
before Lord Eipon had drunk from the same cup. ‘ A 
part of Lord Wellesley’s just policy towards India in 1800 
was an endeavour to obtain the admission of Indian ships 
and their cargoes into the ports of England on terms 
approaching in some degree to reciprocity; but his 
Lordship’s humane efforts on this point caused him 
great opposition at home, embarrassed considerably his 
Government, and was the cause of the treatment which 
he received in England in 1806-7.’ So wrote Mr. Mont- 
gomery Martin, nearly seventy years ago, and, in this 
respect, the average Briton of to-day, who is in any way 
connected with India, or fancies that his craft may be in 
danger if justice be done to India, is precisely as were his 
fathers before him. 

All my sources of information, I repeat, are to be found 
jn the scores of Indian Blue Books — of most of which I 
have been a diligent student — issued year by year from 
the Government Press at Calcutta or Simla, and from the 
presses of His Majesty’s Printers in London. There is 
one exception. The more important details ^relating to 
the condition of the people in all parts of India, but 
especially in Northern India and Bombay, are abstracted 
from a series of volumes which were printed in the printing 
offices of the various Local Governments. They are all 
marked * Confidential,’ and their publication has more 
than once been refused in the House of Commons. This 
is not the place in which to argue whether evidence taken 
in an official inquiry conducted by public servants, in the 
public time, at the public cost, respecting the condition of 
the people may, rightly, be withheld from publication, 
and a more or less accurate summary suffice for the infor- 
mation of those deeply interested in what has been stated. 
I assume (as I assert) that it ia a great wrong to the 
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community to keep the evidence of such an inquiry in 
pigeon-holes over the entrance to which, maybe, spiders 
spin their webs, since it is anxiously desired that no one 
shall see the contents of those pigeon-holes. All I am 
concerned with in this place is to account for my posses- 
sion of the set of volumes, the substance of which, in the 
words of the witnesses themselves, I put before my 
readers. The volumes I have used were received from 
the Parliamentary representative of the India Office by 
the late Mr. Bradlaugh, M.P., early in 1891, on a request 
made by him and at first refused ; they were handed to 
me by the honourable member for Northampton himself. 
Indeed, I have reason to believe that he told the official 
from whom he received them that they were coming into 
my hands and would be used by me, that it was, indeed, 
at my suggestion and for my use that he required them. 
With this clear understanding, as I was informed, they 
were given to tliat great champion of Indian rights, and 
were by him passed to me absolutely without any con- 
ditions Avhich could in the slightest degi'ec fetter my 
discretion in using them. 

Other points, which would have been appropriately re- 
ferred to in the preface of such a work as I herein venture 
to put forward, will be found in a letter to Lord George 
Hamilton, ^ copy of which forms a part of this volume. 

I have simply to add that, in the invidious and most 
disagreeable and painful duty which the writing of a 
book of such conclusions must, necessarily, be to one 
whose faith in England’s good work, in England’s destiny, 
has been passionately cherished,* I have striven to hold 

* ^ 1 that shall stand for England till I die.* 

England ? Yes, — 

‘ . . . The England that rejoiced to see 
Hellas unbound, Italy one and free; 

The England that had tears for Poland’s doom, 

And in her heart for all the world made room ; 

Accounting her all living lands above, 

In justice, and ii^mercy, and in love.’ 
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the scales fairly. I have not, consciously, strained any 
argument to enforce a foregone opinion, nor have I 
refrained from stating aught, gennane to the discussion, 
that, in the course of the statements I was dealing with, 
would tell against the conclusions which 1 drew ; those 
conclusions were drawn because the facts left me no other 
course but to draw them. I was not a free agent. The 
reader must judge as to that. T express only that which 
I was compelled to express. All I ask is that the evidence 
be carefully considered, especially that portion which is 
recorded in the first chapter where foundation-principles 
are dealt with, and the still greater part appearing in 
chapters six to twelve. In the latter, particularly, are to 
be found the facts which make the optimism of the 
Secretary of State for India, as expressed in his latest 
(and twelfth) Budget speech, a mockery, a frivolity : this 
optimism and this frivolity, exhibited, as they were, in 
connection with sorely-suffering men, women, and children, 
in multitude such as no man has ever before numbered, 
were worse than a blander : they were a cruel wrong. 

My first request to such readers as I may be honoured 
.with is also ray last request. It is that my statements 
be tested by the evidence 1 furnish. Only as those state- 
ments are adequately supported by the evidence — all, be 
it never overlooked, obtained from Government sources ; 
in economic matters my sole reliance is oi? the official 
evidence — do I ask for their acceptance. Having said 
this I am, I think, entitled to go farther, and to say that, 
if the case I put forward be proved, no man or woman 
who becomes acquainted with it may, henceforth, refrain 
from doing something to remedy so gross and so grievous 
a wrong as is embodied in the material impoverishment 
and the political degradation of two hundred and thirty 
millions of British subjects. The times of past ignorance 
may he pardoned : with knowledge comes responsibility. 
In my own imperfect way I endeavour to supply a portion 
of the needed knowledge. Others will come and examine 
deeply and more searchingly ^yhere 1, a pioneer, have 
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been able to do little more than indicate the tracts along 
which trained bands of experts may pass to fully explore 
the distressful region of which I treat. I am not — 

The first who ever burst 

Into this troubled sea. 

Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji has circumnavigated its shores, 
and Mr. Eomcsh Dutt and Mr. Hyndman have indicated 
many of the perils of the way, while Mr. A. J. Wilson, 
of the Investors' Beview^ never wearies in well-doing 
where India is concerned, nor does Sir William Wedder- 
burn ever falter in his endeavours to ascertain what 
really is wrong, with a view to providing a remedy. 
But, like Columbus, in discovering America, the Parsee 
patriot and these others only point the way to research and 
investigation which statesmen like Lord Rosebery, Mr. 
John Morley, Mr. Asquith, Sir Robert Reid, Mr. C. P. 
Scott, Sir Edward Clarke, Mr. W. S. Caine, Mr. C. E. 
Schwann, and many others are, in honour, bound to 
undertake. Will they do their duty? Possibly, the 
continuance of British empire in the East depends 
upon the answer they and those like-minded with theiru 
give to this question. 


My acknowledgments are due, and are hereby cordially 
expressed, to friends who have aided me in my task. 
Amongst them must be mentioned Miss Annie A. Smith, 
of Hampstead, whose admirable work in preparing the 
Index all who need to refer to it will appreciate; 
Mr. Hedley V. Storey, who prepared the diagrammatic 
sketches which so vividly illustrate statements in the 
text that might otherwise be imperfectly apprehended, 
and whose experience in the villages and towns of India 
has been of some service to me in connection with the 
proof-reading of this work ; and my son, Everard Tuxford 
Digby. 
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Finally, I must be permitted to say that the writing 
of this book has been the hatefullest and most painful 
duty I have ever performed. I have put to myself, a 
score of times, Liord Melbourne’s question, ‘ Can’t you 
let it alone y ’ and always I have had to answer, ‘No, I 
can’t.’ And it’s as well I can’t. For, if T could I should 
be a contemptible creature. To me, things in India are 
as I describe them to bo, and I have no choice but to so 
describe them. 

Dorset House, Dorset Square, 

London, N.W. 

November^ 1901 . 
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PROEM 


National Incomes — A Comparison. 

Alleged Lightness of Taxation in India (Sir J. Strachey’s 
Inaccurate Statement). 

English and Indian Taxation Compared. 

England's Beneficent Work in India : a Notable Instance. 

Obsolete Indian Customs. 

Unwillingness in England and in India to discern 111* 
Consequences of Present Rule. 

A Famine Comparison between the Beginning and End of 
the Century. 

Some personal considerations, chiefly affecting the Author 
and this Book. 

‘ rjlHERE is no country possessing a civilised adminis- 
tration where taxation is so light ’ as in India. 

‘ Mr. J. S. Mill declared his belief that the British 
Government in India was “not only one of th^ purest in 
intention, but one of the most beneficent in act, ever 
known among mankind.” 

‘ I do not doubt that this is still truer now.* 

Thus writes Sir John Strachey, G.C.S.I., who, towards 
the close of a long official career in India, was Finance 
Minister. The passages are to be found on page 395 of 
‘ India,’ ^ new and revised edition. 

* Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner, and Company, Limited, London, 1894. 
When one r4aySHBir John Strachey’s book in the light of the facts recorded in 
these pages, the wonder arises whether anything more misleading than that 
book has appeared since William Gaston first made movable type by which 
to record Anglo-Saxon utterances of voice and pen, and printed his first 
pages at Westminster. Sir John Strachey possesses a very acute intellect ; 
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• 

If they were true in form and essence I should have 
been spared thij writing of this book. 

The Census Commissioner for India, in 1881 (App. 
p. Ixv) before ‘ India ’ was written, had put on record an 
opinion concerning the Panjabis which gave no warrant 
for Sir John Strachey’s remark. ‘ There can be little 
doubt,’ it was said, ‘ that the Panjab population is less 
long-lived than that of England. Tt would indeed be 
strange if it were not so. The peasant of our villages 
leads a life of unceasing labour, even if that labour be not 
so severe as that ot the English workman. He inhabits 
a mud hovel in the middle of a crowded village surrounded 
by festering dunghills and stagnant pools, the water of 

it 14 harder to lielicvc that he could not see the other side (of the shield which 
lie has adorned so skilfully) than that he deliberately shut his eyes to the 
widespread poverty and growinj; destitution of which the ‘ drain* from India 
to En(,dand is alike the sign and the cause. There is the dilemma, and 
there is no way out of that dilemma which can be complimentary to the 
intelligence of the veteran civilian. Only on the ground of the Divine llight 
of British Ci\ilisation is praise of the lc^.ults of the British rule in India 
possible without the rjualiliciitions the present \\()rk attempts to supply. 
In reading such books as that by Sir dohn Strachi’y it should never be 
forgotten that they necessarily partake of the nature of Newman’s Apoiufiia 
pro vita aua. The writers arc face to face with the work of their own hands, 
and, unless they arc to write themselves down as having failed in ijromoting 
the happiness and ensuring the prosperity of the Indian people, they must 
cither drop the pen or indulge in glowing eulogy. ‘Nevertheless,’ he 
remarks, ‘ ( cannot say that our Government is loved ; it is too good for 
that.’ Lord Lawrence’s dictum, in 1807, when he Was Viceroy, is quoted : 
‘ The masses of the people are incontestably more prosperous and — vuu U 
hoiia uorinl -far more happy in British territoiy than they arc under native 
lulers.’ A few years later, and instructed India, led by British civilians, 
was crying out against the rack-renting which especially marked that part 
of Northern India which John Lawrence had * settled.’ The state of things 
which, in the Panjab, has led to the necessity for passing the Act to stop land 
alienation in that Province, is the direct olTspring of the Laureutian over> 
assessment of newly-acquired territories. If an absolutely impartial judge, 
with a full knowledge of all the circumstances in each instance, wore to place 
side by side the wrong and human suffering caused by Timour the Tartar, 
or Genghis Khan, with the mental, moral, and physical, misery endured in 
India during the past fifty years, the ill consequences propesIfQebitable against 
Christian Englishmen, who have a high place in the national Valhalla, 
would be as great as those for which the ruthless brutes of ancient days 
have had to answer to history, and maybe to God. Our power of self-deoep- 
tion as to the consequences which follow from British imts is truly marvellous. 
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which latter is not seldom his only drink. His food is 
poor, and he has to make up by quantity what he lacks in 
quality. His life is monotonous almost beyond concep- 
tion. He is born, sickens, and dies, almost like a beast of 
the field, with only such rude care as his neighbour’s 
ignorance can afford.’ 

‘ Almost like a beast of the fiM* 

The reader will judge whether, tested by the results 
recorded in the present volume, however pure the inten- 
tion of the rulers may have been and may still be, their 
rule has not been one of the least beneficent, if not, 
actually, the least, ever known among mankind. 

Meanwhile, be it remarked here : 

Taxation in India, declares Sir John Strachey, is the 
lightest in the world. By what principle is the lightness 
or heaviness of taxation to bo reckoned? Sir John 
Strachey does not condescend to particulars. The light- 
ness, or otherwise, of national burdens, is not to be 
reckoned by the sum total obtained from each person 
taxed, irrespective of the means or income of such person. 
Yot, apparently, this is Sir John Strachey’s contention. 
Tlitere is the less excuse for the remark seeing that Sir 
William Hunter, several years before ‘ India ’ was pub- 
lished, had put the facts clearly forward in the following 
passage : — • 

‘ It may seem a contradiction in terms to say that the Englisli wlio 
pay at the rate of forty shillings per hcjad to tlie Imperial Exchequer, 
besides many local burdens, are more lightly taxed than the Indians 
who pay only at the rate of three shillings and eightpence to the 
Imperial Exchequer, with scarcely any local burdens. But the sum 
of forty shillings per head bears a much smaller proportion to the 
margin between the national earnings and the national requirements 
for subsistence in England than the sum of throe shillings and eight- 
pence bears to that margin in India. In estimating the revenue- 
yielding powers of India, we must get rid of the delusive influence 
'which hundrecl^Df millions of taxpayers exercise upon the imagination. 
We must think less of the numbers and more of the poverty of the 
Indian people.’ 

Asto the pressiure of taxation, Mr. Samuel Smith, M.P., 
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in a speech in the House of Commons in August, 1894, 
remarked: ‘Only one man in seven hundred in India 
comes within the category of £50 a year. I will make a 
further statement. The right hon. gentleman is well 
aware that in this country one penny in the income-tax 
yields £2,000,000 sterling. In India it yields considerably 
less than £200,000. India contains 220,000,000 of people 
under British rule. These people yield on the income-tax 
less than one-tenth of what 38,000,000 yield in the 
United Kingdom. The meaning of that is that every 
million of the people in India yield just one-sixtieth of 
what a similar number yield in this country. If this is 
not conclusive of the poverty of the people, nothing will 
satisfy the most exacting mind. It is indeed difficult to 
realise the small amount of wealth that there is in India.’ 
Not only is the small sum assessed a matter for indig- 
nation, but the Government, ‘ the most beneficent in act 
ever known among mankind,’ is responsible for such 
incidents in the collection of this tax as the following : — 

* One Dainotlar Eohli was informed last year that he would have^o 
pay Bs.28 (37s.) income-tax. He was thunderstruck ; the amount was 
absolutely beyond his means to raise. He informed the authorities 
accordingly, but the only result of his appeal was that a fine of Ils.7 
(9s. 4d.) was imY)Osed on him for delaying to pay the tax. He was 
unable to pr.y the impost as well as the penalty, so his dwelling was 
searched. But nothing worth taking away was found in it. Next his 
shop was ransacked, and everything found in it attached and sold. 
The sum of ahotU Rs.2 (2r. 8d.) was realised by the sale. Then the 
“ house ” of the man was attached and put to auction. It fetched the 
sum of lls.65 (J64 6s. 8d.). Out of this the Sirkar’s dues — R b. 2B 
(^1 17s. 4d.) tax and Rs.7 (8s. 8d.) for delay — were realised. The 
balance is under attachment for the present year’s demand 1 Imagine 
a man whose stock-in-trade was worth only a couple of rupees, and 
the hovel in which he lived was sold for not more than Rs.65, 
required to pay Rs.28, or nearly half the value of his whole worldly 
possessions, as income-tax I Damodar Kohli is a native of Donlat 
Nagar in Gujrat Tahsil, Panjab.’ * ^ 


* The Tribvne newspaper, Lahore, July 23, 1901. The Tribune^ in a later 
part of the same article, says : — 

* The final income-tax demand in the year bel&re Captain Elliott 
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The taxation per head in India is stated to be 8s. Sd.^ 
It is really more than that amount, as all the items 
of taxation are not included. But it may be taken at 
this sum: — 


Average income, £1 2s. 4d. | Average taxation, 3s. 3d. 

Proportion : One-seventh^ 

if an equal division be made amongst all the people. But 
230,000,000 out of 231,085,132 people in British India 
have an income, before any taxation is imposed, of only 
about 12s. per head per annmn, or less than one halfpenny 
per head per day. 

Out of that 12s. at least 2s. 6d. are taken by way of 
taxation, or twenty per cent, of the total income. 

To account for the whole iJl 2s. 4d., it may be supposed 
that the balance of lOs. 4d. goes in larger or smaller 
aggregates to princes, officials, zemindars, professional 
men, merchants, and others — that is to say, to 1,085,132 
people.^ This one million persons probably pay the nine- 
pence balance, a too great estimate in favour of the few 
ribh perhaps. 

The average income in Scotland is put at £45. If 
taxation in the United Kingdom — apart from Post Office 

• 

camo was below Bs.20,000, almost equal to that of Montgomery, Jhang, 
Jhelum, and Gurgaon. Considering what a poor, tradeless, district 
Gujrat is, even Hs.20,000 was regarded as too heavy. And in con- 
sequence of two successive bad years, during which the trading classes 
suffered no less severely than the agriculturists, a deduction in the assess- 
ment was eagerly looked forward to, and regarded as almost certain. But 
thanks to Captain Elliott the initial demand this year has already come up 
to Bs.50,000 in round numbers, and the work of assessment is still going 
on. Has ever such a leap from twenty to fifty thousand been heard of ? We 
have a statement before us showing the initial as well as the final demands 
of all the districts in the Province for the last five years. The usual 
difference beJiween year and year is seldom more than of two or three 
thousand rup^. But in Gujrat in the famine year the moneylenders so 
prospered that there is already an increase of Bs.30,000 in the assessment 
proposed 1 ’ 

I < Explanatory Memorandum of the Accounts of India,’ 1901, p. 29. 

” See particular! in last chapter of this volume. 
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and other receipts which are not taxation, and which 
in the Indian estimate have been eliminated — be taken 
at £107,000,000,' that may be regarded as the average 
impost, even in the present days of increased expendi- 
ture on army and navy and in other directions. This 
instructive parallel results : — 

Proportion of Taxation to Income. 

Scotland, with i£45 per head as India (outside 1,000,000 well-to- 
average. One -seventeenth. do people), with 12s. per head 

as average, nearly One-fourth 

Therefore, proportionately to income, the Indian subject 
of the British Crown is 

Taxed more than four times higher 

than is his Scottish fellow-subject, and three times higher 
than his English compeer. Further, it is one thing 
to take 2s. 6d. out of 12s. and quite another thing to 
take £2 13s. 8d. out of 1*45, especially when the latter 
income is spendable in a land where foodstuffs are ever^ 
growing cheaper, and the former in a country where food 
is ever becoming dearer and dearer, and life in every 
direction increasingly hard. 

Yet Sir John Strachey, to whom these respective facts 
are available, wdio has been Finance Minister of one of 
the largest empires in the world, who should know these? 
things as he knew the Settlement rules when he was a 
district officer, puts before the British public, necessarily 
ignorant of such details, the statement that ‘ there is no 
country possessing a civilised administration where taxa- 
tion is so light* as in India. 

Alas I there is no Court of Justice in which a man may 
be arraigned who has misstated facts to the detriment of 
his fellow-creatures, no Court where, if one^^e found 
guilty of having made a misstatement which has resulted 

* The amount was actually £106,970,000 for 1900-1.— < Btatesman’s 
Year Book,* p. 45. ( 
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* 

in human suffering and death, any punishment may 
be meted out. In the Court of Public Opinion, to which 
alone there is appeal, the judges never take sufficient 
notice of what is brought to their attention to be aware 
whether they should or should not turn down their 
thumbs. 

Sir John Strachey has eaten India’s salt since 1842. 
He has filled every office of importance in India save the 
highest. There were times when it seemed as if ho 
might become even Viceroy and Governor-General, as 
had John Lawrence before him. His faulty arithmetic 
in one of our Afghan wars made this impossible. His 
emoluments, from 1842 until the day in 1901 on which 
this sentence is written, have been on a princely scale ; 
— the pension he still draws is equal to the yearly 
incomes of twelve hundred agriculturists in Madras. 
In retirement he consumes resources drawn from a land 
for which, by way of return, he can do nothing better 
than to convey an altogether inaccurate description of its 
condition. And in doing this he makes the poverty he is 
lyiable to recognise deeper and deeper and deeper. Sir 
John’s book is regarded as an authority. So far as it tells 
the number of miles of railway constructed and of the other 
public works undertaken, or describes the abolition of the 
great Salt Customs line extending for thousands of miles, 
the work is all that could be desired. But when it comes 
to the condition of country and people, apart from Anglo- 
Indian interests, it partakes of that ‘ make-believe ’ con- 
cerning India which is a greater source of injury to 
country and people than were the exactions of any of the 
ancient conquerors or any Feudatory Prince. 

With Sir John Strachey in any other capacity than 
that of apologist for the form and consequences of 
British rule in India I have naught to do. An able 
official, an^stimable man, I mention his name simply 
because of his book and because of the esteem, as a guide 
and counsellor concerning India, which it has brought 
him. I mention his name and his book because if India 
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is ever to be brought under beneficent governance, it can 
only be so brought as the * make-believe ’ concerning 
our rule, of which his work, in its larger senses, in its 
deeper suggestions, is crammed full, is blown away, as — 
miasmatic fog that it is — it needs to be blown away; 
then a clear conception of the position as it really is in 
India can be obtained. 

I may not go on with the task before me until I have 
said again what the preceding pages record. 

India is not lightly taxed. In proportion to its income 
it is so heavily taxed that a like weight of taxation in this 
country would procure no mercy and short shrift for the 
administrators who w^ere responsible for its imposition. 
More than that, any attempt to maintain it would lead to 
a complete change of governmental institutions. That 
is, assuming taxation were ever allowed to become any- 
where near so burdensome. Such a contingency is not 
possible in England. It would involve the yearly abstrac- 
tion of from onc-scventh to one-fourth of the whole 
incomes of rich and poor alike, with an absolute cer- 
tainty each year of tho proportion growing higher. 
That may do for India ; it would not be suffered in 
England — no, not for one hour. A like policy in the 
Britains oversea would have led to the Colonists ‘ cutting 
the painter^* long, long, ago. 


Has, then, England done naught that is good for India ? 
Aye, even in material things, some Indians have bene- 
fited directly by British administration. There are, of 
course, many good results following a definite policy, 

* ‘ The Budget for 1901-2 shows a deterioration of £1,949,973 as compared 
with the account for 1898-99. The net revenue is increased by £443,088, 
chiefly the result of an improvement under opium. The net expenditure, 
however, is increased by £2,398,050, the charges in India bei^ heavier by 
£738,034, while in England they are enhanced by £1,054,192. Exp. Mem. 
Accounts, India,’ 1901. Here is where the certainty of India’s condition 
growing worse is to be found, * while in England they are#enhanced.’ Will 
that leak never be stopped ? Or will it go on enlarging until the ship can no 
longer make any headway, and becomes a derelict on the(>cean of history? 
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whatever that policy may be. So far as they exist, they 
have served to mitigate consequences which, ere now% 
would have become insupportable. For example, were it 
not for the vastly increased quantity and certainty of pro- 
duce which canal and well irrigation ensure, year in and 
year out, the economic crisis, involving a general non-pay- 
ment of rent which, in regard to dry land cultivation, cannot 
now be far off, would have already come, and our lips would 
still be bitter with the distaste caused in India and in 
England, and our hearts sore at the discredit which would 
have accrued to the British name throughout the world. 

I take the irrigated districts of Madras because I 
happen to know’ a good deal concerning them. The 
same thing, doubtless, can be said of the Panjab works, 
the area of the North-Western Provinces, and the deserts 
in Sind which have been made to blossom as the rose, of 
.which I know less. But for the irrigation works in 
Madras — partly improvements of ancient works dating 
back to the beginning of the Christian era, as in Tanjore, 
or, wholly new, the creation of British energy, as in the 
•Godavari and Kistna districts — a complete breakdown 
Vould have overtaken us years ago. 

In a recent work,* the money and the material value 
to India of the work of the greatest of irrigation engineers, 
the late Sir Arthur Cotton, have been estimated, and the 
following gains recorded : — 

The Money Return. 

(a) To Government {after Interest on Capital Kxpendihire has been 

reckoned ), Rs. 

Godavari Delta System 3,70,98,768 

Kistna Delta System 2,02,11,515 

Cauveri Delta System 2,35,88,320 

Lower Coleroon 94,10,951 

Total, Direct Rs. 9,02,597549" 

* ‘ The LiiS^ of General Sir Arthur Cotton, R.E., K.C.S.I.,’ by his daughter, 
Lady Hope. I have the permission (for which 1 tender my thanks) of Lady 
Hope and of th^ publishers, Messrs. Hodderand Stoughton, for the citations 
I make in the text here and once elsewhere in this book. 

- ' Madras Adlninistration Report,’ ISBB-OU ; section * Irrigation.’ 
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Bs. 

Of remainder! one-half may be reckoned, ap it is 
certain but for the earlier successes so much 
irrigation would not have been undertaken ... 58,74,758 

Total in Madras, Direct and Indirect ... Es. 9,61,34,307 

Much of this was earned at the old rate of currency 
(Rs.10=jC1), and might, half of it, be repre- 
sented at this = d69,508,430. The present rate, 
however, may be taken, Hs.l5 = jei j£6,408,954 

(b) To the Districts Affected, and the People thereof. 

Some difference of opinion exists as to the increase 
in produce which comes from irrigated land : 
certain authorities give Ks.lO per acre in 
Northern India, Sir Arthur Cotton says Rs.15,* 
and as he appears to have had good ground for 
his estimate, it is only fair to him to calculate on 
his basis. There are 5,875,374 acres under irri- 
gation in Madras. Sir Arthur Cotton, who de- 
signed and executed, or (as in Kistna) was the 
originator and partial designer of the great works, 
may be credited with this increased produce. 

The annual increased value thus given to the 
land, the extra money coming into tlio hands 
of the people, is Its. 8,81,30,610 ; or, at Us. 15 
to £1 sterling £5,875,374 

Sixty years have passed since one of the greatest of 
Sir Arthur Cotton’s works was conii^leted — the 
Cauvori delta — and nearly fifty since the 
Godavari began to yield large returns. It 
w’ould not be unfair to reckon for such an 
estimate as this, thirty years of the above 
figures. Such an estimate shows that Sir 
Arthur Cotton has been the means of adding 
to the income of the inhabitants of certain 
districts in Madras only, £5,875,874x30 = £176,261,2*20 


* I should like to put the Government estimate, but it varies so much that 
I cannot strike a fair average. Generally, the rate for wet cultivation is four 
times that for dry cultivation. The Hon. U. A. Dalyell, oi^he Madras 
Board of Revenue, gives statistics for 1856 and 1866, which would justify a 
much higher calculation than is given here, but, all througjji, I have been 
desirous to give estimates below the actuals (p. 399, * Administrative Experi- 
ence Recorded in Former Famines,’ 1874). i 
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Summarised, we have this : — 

(a) Money return to the Government, wholly profit* 
as interest has been already reckoned, £800,644 

per annum, also multiplied by 80 = £24,010,320 

(b) Money return to the people 176,261,220 

Total £200,280,640 


No public works undertaken in India, or, probably, 
anywhere else in the world, have been so bountiful in 
results, even to the bringing in of net revenue to the 
Government in addition to ordinary land revenue, as has 
irrigation. The latest results arc thus described 

Ikrioation Works. 


Financial Kcsult. 


Account, 

1899-1000. 

Revised 

Estimate, 

1900-1901. 

Major Works : 


£ 

£ 

Direct receipts 

Portion of Land Revenue due 

to 

1,578,529 

1,717,200 

Irrigation 

... 

070,1 7‘1 

750,600 

Total He venue 

... 

2.248,708 

2,447,800 

Working Expenses 

... 

664,75:> 

696,200 

Net Revenue 

— ' 

1, 585,950 

1,752,600 

Interest on Debt 

... 

896,749 

921,800 

Net Receipts 

... 

687,201 

830,800 

Minor Works and Navigation : 

net : 



Charge 

... 1 

550,814 

‘ 522,000 

^tal net Receipts 


£136,387 

JE307,900 


Yet money' upon so beneficial an object is doled out with 

I 
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a niggardly hand, and the progress year by year is as that 
of the snail or of the tortoise. 


Every work published on India is full of the benefits 
alleged to have accrued to country and to people by the 
consolidation, under such wise and kindly conquerors as 
the British, of all races from Persia to China^ from the 
borders of Kashgar to Komorin. The India Office itself 
annually trumpets forth paeans of praise of the work 
of its own hands, of the achievements of its own servants. 
Few of the trumpeters, however, recognise that what- 
ever may have been done has been paid for by the Indian 
people. The editor of an Indian journal once remarked : 
‘ We may not have done for the people all we might 
have done, but we have educated them.’ The emphasis 
on the ‘ we ’ led to the question, ‘ Whom do you mean 
by “ we ” ? All “ we ” have done is to use the people’s 
money with which to educate them, and even then we 
have not regarded the matter from their point of view.’ 
The insistence of this view was regarded as very bad 
taste. ‘ We ’ had done it all. It would be wasted space 
for me to tell once again, even briefly, what a thousand 
voices have trumpeted, what a hundred new voices to- 
day are trumpeting. Nevertheless I have never written 
a treatise uu India without bearing my testimony to 
certain good things, the consequences of British rule, 
which, indeed, are writ so large as to be seen of all. 
I never deny them. I have no desire to deny them. 
Why should I? I, too, am a Briton. So far as they 
go I am proud of them. In these respects British 
administrators have, in words familiar enough to all 
English people, ‘done the things which they ought to 
have done,’ but, at the same time, they ‘ have left undone 
the things they ought to have done,’ and, j^cause of 
this, in the eye of Justice, ‘ There is no health in us.’ 

So unmistakable is the change for the better which, 
in some directions, has followed British ri^le, that Mr. 
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Balfour's man in the street^ who knew as much about 
the South African war as did the Government responsible 
for its conduct, if India be mentioned, is able to dilate 
upon what has been accomplished. ‘ Why, before we 
went there,* any Englishman will tell you, ‘ the natives 
used to burn their widows ! We soon stopped that.’ 
Having said this much he considers he has said enough, 
and sniffa at the remark that it was, perhaps, good to 
stop suttee, but in only certain parts of India was suttee 
practised, and, it may be, certain evils have been 
developed as the result of our rule which kill more 
people in a week than suttee was responsible for in fifty 
years. However, be that as it may, I am anxious to put 
in the forefront the beneficent results of British rule. 
The more they are recorded the better for the argu- 
ment of this book. For the incidents related show that 
the power to ensure beneficence exists as well as the 
desire to do well by India. And while these are in 
existence, awaiting appropriate circumstances for mani- 
festation, there is hope for India’s recovery. Without 
them only hopelessness and despair could exist. 

* For a record of ‘ some of the beneficent effects of 
British rule in India during the past, on the social life of 
the people’ I will go to one of the staunchest of the 
supporters of the Indian Government.* I quote as 
follows : — • 

‘OBSOLETE INDIAN CUSTOMS. 

* [Special fob the “ Englishman.*’] 

‘ At the beginning of a new century it may not bo out of place to 
note some of the beneficent effects of British rule in India during the 
past on the social life of the people. This is strikingly shown by the 
foUowing list of the manners and customs (compiled by an Indian 
missionary) which have been made illegal by the British Govern* 
ment : — 

I. Murder of Parents, 

(а) By suttee. 

(б) By ex^sure on the banks of rivers. 

(c) By burial alive. Case in Jodhpur territory, 1860. 

V The Englishman newspaper, Calcutta. 


2^0.35/, 0:3 

/p sr 


Ottaip^ra Jaiknshna Pu’Mic labtfKf . 
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II. Mwrd&r of Child/ren* 

(a) By dedication to the Ganges, to hr. devoured by crocodiles. 

(b) By Bajput infanticide. West of India, Panjab, East of India. 

III. Human Sacrifices. 

(a) Temple Sacrifices. 

(h) By wild tribes — Meriohs of the Khonds. 

IV. Suicide^ 

(а) Crushing by idol cars. 

(б) Devotees drowning themselves in rivers. 

(c) Devotees casting themselves from precipices. 

{d) Leaping into wells — widows. 

W ByTraga. 

V. Voluntary Torment. 

(а) By hook-swinging. 

(б) By thigh-piercing. 

(c) By tongue extraction. 
id) By falling on knives. 

VI. Involuntary Torment. 

(^) Barbarous executions. 

(ft) Mutilation of criminals. 

(c) Extraction of evidence by torment. 

(d) Bloody and injurious ordeals. 

(e) Cutting off the noses of women, 

VII. Slavery. 

(^7) Hereditary predial slavery. 

(6) Domestic slavery, 

(c) Importation of slaves from Africa. 

• 

Vlil. Extortion. 

{a) By Dharma. 

(ft) ByTraga. 

IX. Support of Caste by Law. 

(a) Exclusion of low castes from offices. 

(ft) Exemption of high castes from appearing to give evidence. 

(c) Disparagement of low castes. 

id) Exclusion of widows from legal marriage. 

* It must be conceded that the above is no mean record, and that 
it shows in a convincing manner that British rule Ims created an 
atmosphere throughout the length and breadth of Indj& unfavourable 
to the continuance of social and religious customs and practices, how- 
ever ancient, which are injurious to the well-being off^he people. 

* Many of the customs referred to have not been ^ut down by the 
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strong force of law against obstinate resistance; they have simply 
melted away, in the fulness of time, under the silent but irresistible 
influence of the ameliorating principles with which Christian civilisa< 
tion has been permeating society in India. Much remains yet to bo 
done, but the leaven is still working, and the spirit of fair play 
towards all classes alike, which lies at the heai't of British government 
in this great empire, will ensure greater progress in the social, com- 
niercial, and religious, condition of the people during the early years 
of this twentieth century than has been possible during the past 
generation.* 


In this book there is no denial cither of the beneficent 
reforms which have been already brought about or of the 
desire of the rulers themselves to do good to India — that 
is to say, to do good according to their preconceived ideas 
of what is fitting for India. On the contrary there is full 
recognition of this ; nowhere (consciously) is there asper- 
sion of individuals or imputation of motives. Everywhere 
a man's own words are fully quoted. Nowhere is there a 
quotation which, by the selection of certain passages, and 
quoting only them, gives a different impression from that 
which the writer or speaker intended. What I am trying 
to deal with is the terrible condition of the people, the 
backward state of the country, and how it is the things 
I comment upon and explain have been brought about. 
This is done in no spirit of fault-finding, or in inapprecia- 
tion of what my countrymen have done. But J see that 
the^yil daily wrought, though it may bo unintentionally 
wrought, is causing unspeakable and unbearable misery 
to many, many, millions of our fellow-subjects. I am 
satisfied the wrong may be righted — if only the facts be 
realised. I see my official and non-official countrymen in 
India unable or unwilling to discern significance in such 
a fact as this : 


1800 to 1825, Four Famines. 


1875 to 1900, Twenty-two 
Famines. 


To me it amears that the twenty-two as contrasted 
with the four^re the product of our system of rule, of 

3 
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what we have done, of what we have not done. And, 
without malice towards any, with a heart very full of 
sympathy and very sore for those who have become so 
degraded and so full of suffering and who are wholly 
blameless (save that they are too ‘ patient in suffering '), 
I tell the tale of India as I know it ; — I cannot, if I am 
to retain any sense of duty, refrain from so telling it. I 
foresee my effort may be all in vain, my pains expended 
to no purpose. Nevertheless, the effort is made, the 
pains are expended. 


Finally, before entering upon my criticism, I beg 
forgiveness in that I purpose intruding a few autobio- 
graphical remarks which have a bearing upon the 
publication of this book. I do not like the mode I must 
needs adopt in setting foi*th the views I here put on 
record. My objection arises from the circumstance that 
I am unable to compel attention on the part of the 
Secretary of State for India, the Viceroy, any Governor 
or Councillor, to whatsoever I may say. My points may 
be unassailable ; I cannot ensure they will be heeded. 
In 1885 I wrote a small work on India. Soon after it 
was published, the late John Slagg, M.P., saw the 
Parliamentary Under- Secretary of the day, J. Kynaston 
Cross. Asked if he had read the book, Mr. Cross j^id. 
Yes, he had. ‘ What are you going to do about it ? ’ 
‘ Oh,’ he replied, ‘ nothing.’ ‘ But,’ it was urged, ‘ see 
what is said, and official authority is quoted.* ‘ Yes,* was 
Mr. Cross’s reply, ‘ Mr. Digby has obtained his facts 
from our books, but we shall ignore what he has said.* 
And, as I am a person of no importance, and as I, that 
year, failed in my attempt to enter the House of 
Commons, the book was ignored.* One might have 
thought the thing said was that which was value ; who 

‘ But not utterly lost. There are men in public life jp India who tell me 
the book I refer to was a primer which led them to/lhe study of Indian 
questions. r 
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said it surely mattered little — in that instance, particu- 
larly, this should have been the case. 

I have always felt, since India took possession of me, 
that under our system of ruling India, only the fully- 
informed critic in Parliament, or one associated with the 
administration of India, could ensure attention being 
given to what he might say. So long ago as 1878 I 
thought my chance in this respect had come. Having, 
in appreciation of such work as I had been able to do in 
1877 ill the relief of the famine-stricken, recommended 
my name to the late Empress for recognition (which came 
on January 1, 1879), Lord Lytton (the then Viceroy) 
greatly surprised and gratified me, early in 1878, by 
forwarding to me an intimation that he proposed to 
nominate me as a member of the Famine Commission, 
the early appointment of which had been announced from 
London. Here, I thought, is the very chance I want. I 
shall be able to get at facts first-hand. I can, as Com- 
missioner, probe certain phases of India’s troubles to the 
bottom; I can form conclusions which, laid before my 
colleagues, may secure their adhesion ; or, if they be not 
accepted by them, I can prepare a Minority Report, of 
which some notice will be taken. Unfortunately, as I 
think, the appointment was not made. Sir Steuart 
Colvin Bayley, Acting Private Secretary to the Viceroy 
and Governor-General of India, in a letter to me, dated 
Simla, April 17, 1878, said: — 

* His Excellency the Viceroy desires me to tell you that 
personally he was much inclined to place you on the 
Famine Commission, and that for some time he had the 
matter under his careful consideration, but, after consult- 
ing with General Strachey, and referring to the despatch 
about the constitution of the Commission, he is of opinion 
that he is precluded from availing himself of your services. 
You can certainly not be said to have taken no part in the 
labours or controversies of the past year, and apart from 
your prominent position in regard to the Famine Com- 
mittee, your position as a journalist must of necessity 
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have committed you to decided opinions on many of ther 
points which will come before the Commission for 
discussion; so that, in Lord Lytton’s opinion he could 
not, without infringing the spirit as well as the letter of 
the restriction (placed deliberately on his choice by the 
Secretary of State) appoint you to he a member of the 
Commission/ 

The real objection to my appointment. General Strachey 
himself subsequently told me, was that I was a non-official 
residing in India, and that ray appointment would have 
led to a cry for mercantile and other representatives being 
nominated to seats on the Commission. That had to be 
prevented at any cost. 

Twenty-two years later the famine of 1900-1 rendered 
another Commission necessary. In the interval I had 
maintained my interest in Indian affairs and I had come 
to see many things in Indian administration requiring 
reform the existence of which were not apparent to me 
in 1878. I wanted to have a free run of official documents 
so as to ascertain whether I was right or wrong in the 
conclusions to which I had come. So, putting my pride 
into my pocket, I wrote to Lord George Hamilton, 
Secretary of State for India, proffering my services, and 
frankly stating my object in doing so, namely, that I 
might have an opportunity, by diligent research as a 
Famine Commissioner, not only to do that for which 
a Commissioner would, specifically, be appointed, but 
also to see whether a more thorough study of Indian 
conditions would leave me where I now anx. Lord George 
received my offer with courtesy, but he was unable, he 
said, to avail himself of it. I was known, he said, to 
hold strong views on certain features of Indian adminis- 
tration, and so I was ruled out from even the possibility 
of appointment. Apparently, admitted knowledge on a 
very complex and highly important subje<jt concerning 
India disqualifies a man and renders him if^afit to inquire 
concerning that very subject. One mi(^ht have sup- 
posed that exactly the opposite would kiave been the 
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case, as indeed it is eveigrwhere save in Government 
offices. 

I accepted the hand of fate. But I did not remain 
wholly quiescent. Lord Curzon called this famine ‘ the 
most terrible famine of the century.’ In one of his 
speeches he made observations upon the condition of the 
country which led me to address to him an Open Letter, 
and, subsequently, a Postscript thereto, in the course of 
which I showed that his statements involved certain 
conclusions which indicated India to be on a steep de- 
clivity ; and that in respect to many parts of the country, 
a continuance of present methods could end only in total 
impoverishment. When the Financial Statement was 
iinder consideration in the Viceregal Council at Calcutta 
towards the end of March, 1901, His Excellency the 
President, in the course of his remarks, replied, in some 
measure, to my communications. What was said by him 
was so incorrect in its details and so unsatisfactory in its 
deductions that I addressed Lord Curzon in another Open 
Letter, a copy of which I forwarded to the India Office for 
tJie information of the Secretary of State. 

• Out of that Open Letter has come this book. As I have 
said, any book in itself alone affords but a sorry means of 
putting forward my views. But it is all that I can do. 
As in 1885 so in 1901, it may, privately, be acjjnowledged 
that my statistics cannot be overthrown because they are 
the statistics of the India Office. My deductions ? ‘Oh! 
we have nothing to do with the deductions a man may 
choose to draw from the facts before him.’ Again, I may 
be ignored (officially). Whether I have so poorly dealt 
with the facts I have handled, whether I have used the 
information, as open to others as to me, in such a way 
that my countrymen and countrywomen generally, and 
my Indian fellow-subjects as a whole, find in them no call 
to action, I tnow not. I have done my best during the 
spare hours \f a specially hard- worked year), which alone 
I am able tagive to public duties. There I leave my 
humble part, 'which, with myself, may be ignored and 
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forgotten, if but the facts recorded lead to the ameliora- 
tion of the condition of a lovable tod worthy people— 
a condition the like of which no country but ‘God’s 
England,’ in the administration of a subject land, can 
show. 
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A Choice between Prohibition and Cheating ; Cheating Adopted 
What We Choose to Believe concerning India is Alone Fact 

Appendices : 

I. ‘ Durbar Charges Unjustly Made.* 

II. Early Tributes to Indian Fitness for Official Positions ; 

(а) By John Sullivan, Collector of Coimbatore. 

(б) By W. Chaplin, Commissioner of Deccan. 

(c) By Major-General Sir L. Smith, K.C.B. 

npHE British world is under a delusion in regard to 
India. No greater delusion ever possessed a people 
as no delusion before it — though many disastrous delu- 
sions are writ large and graven deep on the page of 
history — has ever wrought so much moral, men^'^l, and 
physical, ill to those who were its subjects. 

If the delusion should remain after the chapters of this 
book have been written, then — so far as the knowledge of 
one man is concerned, albeit that knowledge is but small 
— ^there is no value in evidence. Fact and circumstance, 
in such case, cease to bo verities, while Preconceived 
Ideas and the Seeing of that which the Eye Wishes to 
See become Unassailable Truth. 

I 

What were the principles on which our rule in India 
began? There were, at first, no principles whatsoever. 
We were too much occupied in establishing a footing to 
. trouble ou^jsclves concerning the people and their interests 
present and future. From 1740 to nearly the end of the 
eighteenth century our controlling action was a scramble 
for wealth. The manner in w'hich that wealth was 
obtained was a secondary matter, or, indeed, of no 
matter. We were in India to make money, and all 
shadow of pretence at even making money honestly, 
was cast aside. Bm’ke, in the Ninth Eeport from the 
Select Committee on the Administration of Justice in 
India, has told the story in full. Macaulay, in certain of 
his Essays, has summarised the facts in a nawative which 
should induce great consideration towards/ludia by all 
English folk. Burke, nowadays, is seldom rfaA ; Macaulay 
has become a classic, and what he wrote is not held to 
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have any particular connection with events of to-day. 
The classics are for culture, not for common, workaday, 
righteousness. We read what he writes as we read 
Gibbon : the events described are entertaining, but we do 
not recognise their relation to the happenings under our 
own eyes from year to year, even from day to day. Never- 
theless, what was done in Bengal, Madras, and Bombay 
during the eighteenth century and in the early years of 
the nineteenth century, is of supreme importance to us. 

For what was done then, on the one hand, provided 
the capital by which Britain’s industrial supremacy 
was established, and on the other hand laid the 
foundations of a system of alien rule which, in 
essentials, is the same to-day as it was one hundred 
years ago. Superficially there have been changes; 
fundamentally there has been no change. 

The present can only be understood as the facts and 
circumstances of the past are clearly apprehended. What- 
ever of deficiency exists in our mode of administration of 
India in 1901, so far as the Indian people arc concerned, 
and whatever of unusual poverty is to bo found on the 
Indian Continent, are as thej'' are because of the system 
of rule which, with every good intention but mistakenly, 
was then begun and was finally adopted. Those ijrinciples 
of rule were threefold. ^ 

1. Conquest by Trade. Exploitation of India 
undisguisedly — ‘ naked and not ashamed * — 
1700-1783. 

2. Conquest by Deliberate Subjection. India 
for England first and last — 1783-1833. 

3. Conquest by ‘Pousta.’ A show of Fair 
Dealing accompanied with the maintenance, 
rigidly and uncompromisingly, of Indian 
National Inferiority — 1833-1901. 

To underhand the India of to-day each of the above- 
mentioned ^pects must be examined, and evidence 
adduced in support of the conclusions they compel. This 
evidence shall be as brief as may be, but the facts repre- 
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sented must be stated even if the reader has to suffer 
what, otherwise; might be deemed an over-weighting of 
official statement. 

England did not enter into relations with India with 
empire in view. For a long time after the opportunity 
of seizing power was ours, we were not anxious to lay 
hold of it. In agonising tones, repeated again and again, 
the Committee of Merchants in London commanded 
their servants not to acquire additional territory. One 
of the greatest of the Govcrnors-General listened, — 
Hazael-like, with protest, and denial that we could 
do such things — to the prophecy of an Ambassador 
from Nepaul, who, early in the nineteenth century, 
declared British supremacy in India would not stay in 
its course until it reached the Indus. 

Until 1774, when Warren Hastings was made the first 
Governor-General, little of blame, maybe, attached to the 
British in India, judged from the point of view of a State 
responsible for the good government of subordinate 
peoples. Till then, disguised as the position may have 
been by tlie presence of the French in Southern Indja 
and the frequent conflicts which took place with the 
Country Powers, as the phrase quaintly puts it, the British 
were adventurers, with so much to be said in their favour 
as may rightly be said of adventurers, and no more. If 
they possessed power it was mainly by deputy. The 
position then occupied was like unto that of the British 
people towards India before the Crown — that is, the 
nation — became directly responsible for Indian rule. 

As adventurers nearly two centuries ago the early 
Britons in Bengal and the sister Presidencies regarded 
the land and the people as fair game for plunder. Under 
King Edward VII., Emperor of India, and under the 
later Britons, as administrators, disguised with all the 
speciousness which Western civilisation abmidantly sup- 
plies for such purposes, and glossed over yith words of 
forceful sound but scant meaning, such as ^Secretaries of 
State delude themselves and the House of Commons with 
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once at least in every year — the day on which the Indian 
idol is brought out for British worship — India is still fair 
game for plunder, and is plundered. Hard as the saying 
may sound in the ears of the ordinary Englishman, the 
plunder is proceeding far more outrageously to-day than 
at any preceding period. The thin whips of the early 
days of our rule have become bundles of wire thongs ; 
the exactions of Clive and Hastings fall into insig- 
nificance by the side of the drain which, in ever-augment- 
ing volume, is over-enriching one country at the cost of 
the life-blood of another. Behind the fairest product 
which any administration in the world’s history has ever 
put in the window-front to challenge admiration, there 
lurks a degree of daily-increasing misery — not intended 
truly, and, therefore, its very existence denied even when 
it is exposed to view — which few Britons dream of, and 
which far fewer realise. We did not mean to cause 
misery, we do not desire there should be misery, and, 
therefore, what is exhibited as such cannot be human 
misery. To believe it to be so is maya, illusion. There 

illusion, but it is more correctly spelt delusion. 

I. Conquest by Trade. 

‘ We are,’ say the Court of Directors, in their General 
Letter to Bengal, April 26, 1765, ‘ extremely anxious for 
the arrival of Lord Clive, and the gentlemen who accom- 
panied him ; as they have been so lately in England, they 
are the best judges of the opinion the Government and 
the nation entertain of the conduct of the English in 
Bengal for these last four years ; which we are sorry to 
say is, in general, that they have been guilty of violating 
treaties, of great oppression, and a combination to enrich 
themselves. 

‘We do not here mean to enter into a discussion 
respecting tS[o political conduct of our late Governor 
and Council ; . but must say that an unbounded thirst 
after riches seems to have possessed the whole body of 
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our servants to a degree that they have lost all sight 
of justice to the Country Government and of their duty 
to the Committee.’ 

Burke tells the story with more of detail. He says : — 

* This now system of trade, ca^ed on through tho medium of 
power and public revenue, very soon produced its natural effects. 
The loudest complaints arose among tho natives, and among all the 
foreigners who traded in Bengal. It must have unquestionably 
thrown the whole mercantile system of the country into the greatest 
confusion. With regard to the natives, no expedient was proposed 
for their relief. The case was serious with respect to European 
powers. The Presidency plainly represented to the Directors that 
some agreement should be made with foreign nations for providing 
their investment to a certain amount, or that the deficiencies then 
subsisting must terminate in an open rupture with France.* ' 

‘ Notwithstanding the famine in 1770, which wasted Bengal in a 
manner dreadful beyond all example, tho investment, by a variety of 
successive expedients, many of them of the most dangerous nature 
and tendency, was forcibly kept up; and even in that forced and 
unnatural state it gathered strength almost every year. The debts 
contracted in tho mfancy of the system were gradually reduced, and 
the advances to contractors and manufacturers were regularly made ; 
so that the goods from Bengal, purchased from the territorial 
revenues, from the sale of European goods, and from the produce of 
the monopolies, for the four years which ended with 1780, when tjie 
investment from the surplus revenues finally closed, were never Ics.s 
than a million sterling, and commonly nearer twelve hundred 
thousand pounds. This million is the lowest value of the goods sent 
to Europe for which no satisfaction is made.’‘ [The sale, to the 
amount of one hundred thousand i)ounds annually, of the export 
from Great Britain ought to be deducted from this million. | 

‘ In all other countries, the revenue, following tho natural course 
and order of things, arises out of their commerce. Hero, by a mis- 
chievous inversion of that order, the whole foreign maritime^ trade, 
Avhethor English, French, Dutch, or Danisli, arises from the revenues ; 
these are carried out of the country without producing anything to 
compensate so heavy a loss.’ 

‘ But that the gi*eatness of all these drains, and their effects, may 
}jc rendered more visible, your Committee have turned their con- 
^deration to the employment of those parts of the Bengal revenue 
which are not employed in the Company’s own investoents for China 
and for Europe. What is taken over and abovojthe investment 

^ Ninth Beporfc, p. 47 ; Burke, Collected WorEs, vol. iii. 

® UM. pp. 47-18. ^ Ihid, p. 50. 
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(when any investment can be made) from the gross revenuef either 
for the charge of collection or for the civil and military establish- 
ments, ia in time of peace two millions at least. From the portion 
of that sum which goes to the support of civil government the natives 
are almost wholly excluded, as they are from the prijicipal collections 
of revenue. With very few exceptions they are only employed as 
servants and agents to Europeans, or in the inferior departments of 
ooUcotion, when it is absolutely impossible to proceed a step without 
their assistance. Some time after the acquisition of the territorial 
revenue, the sum of i£420,000 a year was paid, according to the stipu- 
lation of a treaty to the Nabob of Bengal, for the support of his 
government.- This sum, however inconsiderable, compared to the 
revenues of the Province, yet, distributed through the various dei^art- 
ments of civil administration, served in some degree to preserve the 
natives of the better sort, pai*ticularly those of the Mahomedan pro- 
fession, from being utterly ruined. The people of that persuasion, 
not being so generally engaged in trade, and not having on their con- 
quest of Bengal divested the ancient Gentu proprietors of their lands 
of inheritance, had for their chief, if not their sole, support the share 
of a moderate conqueror in all offices, civil and military. But your 
Committee find that this arrangement was of short duration. 
Without the least regard to the subsistence of this innocent people, 
or to the faith of the agreement on which they were brouglit under 
the British Government, this sum was reduced by a new treaty to 
Jgd20,000, and soon after (upon a x^retenco of the X)rosent Nabob’s 
minority, and a tomxjorary sequestration for the discharge of his 
d^ts) to J£160,000 ; but when lie arrived at his majority, and when 
the debts were paid (if ever they were x)aid) the sequestration con- 
tinued; and so far as the late advices may bo understood, the 
allowance to the Nabob appears still to stand at the reduced sum of 
^160,000. 

‘The other resource of the Mahomedans, and of thn Gentus of 
certain of the higher castes, was the army. In this army nine-tenths 
of which consists of natives, no native, of whatever description, holds 
any rank higher than that of a Subahdar Commandant, that is, of an 
officer bqlow the rank of an English subaltern, who is appointed to 
each company of the native soldiery. 

‘ Your Committee would hero be understood to state the ordinary 
establishment ; for the war may have made some alteration. All 
the honourable, all the lucrative, situations of the army, all the 
supplies and the contracts of whatever species that belong to it, are 
solely in the hands of the English ; so that whatever is beyond the 
mere subsistence of a common soldier and some officers, of a lower 
rank, together with the immediate expenses of the English officers at 
their table, is sConer or later, in one shape or another,' sent but of the 
country.* * 


* Ninth Report, pp. 51-53. 
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Governor Verelsfe, with great particularity, himself an 
observer of the events he describes, confirms all that 
Burke states. 

Much of modern European national prosperity is 
based upon the plunder of nations representing ancient 
civilisations. Spain robbed South America; England — 
from Drake under Elizabeth to Blake under Cromwell 
— seized as many of the Lusitanian treasure ships on 
their way to Spain as she could, and appropriated 
what they carried. Later, in the development of the 
land and its dependencies even these additional riches 
were not enough; more money was needed by the 
country, and none was locally forthcoming.^ England 
was vigorously assorting herself on the Continent of 
Europe and elsewhere. For a time an issue of bank- 
notes helped the situation. But coin was needed, a 
metallic foundation for the paper isvsued, and at last 
coin was obtained — from India. How it was obtained 
Macaulay has told in his Essays on Clive and Hastings. 
The historian's works arc in the hands of, or are available 
to, every reader; 1 may, therefore, be pardoned if I 
simply call upon the memory of my reader and forbear 
quotation, especially as I have much, not within reach 
even of the ordinary student, with which I must deal. 

England's industrial supremacy owes its origin to the 
vast hoard’s of Bengal and the Karnatik being made avail- 
able for her use. Had this happened honourably and in 
the ordinary course of trade it would have been 'matter for 
satisfaction. Before Plassey was fought and and 
before the stream of treasure began to flow to England, 
the industries of our country were at a v«ry low ebb. 
Lancashire spinning and weaving were on a par with the 
corresponding industry in India so far as machinery was 

> *No foreigner was robbed, and the stock of domestic silver dwindled 
from year to year, until at the Bevolution the golden guinea, which from 
its first issue in 1662 down to the accession of William and Mary had been 
nominaUy current for twenty shillings, actuaUy sold in the market for 
thirty shillings of the money in use.* — * The Law of Civilisation and Decay,’ 
by Brooks Adams, p. 249 ; Swan Sonnenschein and Co., Ltd., London, 1900. 
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concerned,' but the skill which made Indian cottons a 
marvel of manufacture was wholly wanting in any of 
the Western nations. As with cotton so with iron ; 
industry in Britain was at a very low ebb, alike in mining 
and in manufacture. 

The connection between the beginning of the drain of 
Indian wealth to England and the swift uprising of British 
industries was not casual : it was causal. Mr. Brooks 
Adams* says: — 

* In discussing the phenomena of the highly centralised society in 
which he lived, Mill defined capital “ as the accumulated stock of 
human labour.*’ In other words, capital may be considered as stored 
energy ; but most of this energy flows in fixed channels ; money 
alone is capable of being transmuted immediately into any form of 
activity. Therefore the influx of the Indian treasure, by adding con- 
siderably to the nation’s cash capital, not only increased its stock of 
energy, but added much to its flexibility and the rapidity of its 
movement. 

* Very soon after Plassey, the Bengal plunder began to arrive in 
London, and the effect appears to have been instantaneous, for all' 
authorities agree that the “industrial revolution,” tlie event which 
has divided the nineteenth century from all antecedent time, began 
^ith the year 1760. Prior to 1760, according to Baines, the inachinery 
used for spinning cotton in Lancashire was almost as simple as in 
India ; while about 1750 the English iron industry was in full decline 
because of the destruction of the forests for fuel. At that time four- 
fifths of the iron used in the kingdom came from Sweden. 

‘ Plassey was fought in 1767, and probably nothing haa ever 
equalled the rapidity of the change which followed. •In 1760 the 
flying-shuttl# appeared, and coal began to replace wood in smelting. 
In 1764 Hargreaves invented the spinning- jenny, in 1779 Crompton 
contrived the mule, in 1785 Cartwright patented the power-loom, and, 
chief of oil, in 1768 Watt matured the steam-engine, the most perfect 
of all vents of centralising energy. But, though these machines 
served as outlets for the accelerating movement of the time, they did 
not cause that acceleration. In themselves inventions are passive, 
many of the most important having lain dormant for centuries, 
waiting for a sufficient store of force to have accumulated to set 
them working. That store must always take the shape of money, and 
money not hoarded, but in motion. 

* Thus printing had been known for ages in China before it came to 

* * Law of Civilisation and Decay,’ Brooks Adams, pp. 259-2C0 ; Swan 
Sonnenachein and Co., Ltd. 
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Europe; the Romans probably were acqu^ted with gunpowder; 
revolvers and breech-loading cannon existed in the fifteenth and six- 
teenth centuries, and steam had been experimented upon long before 
the birth of Watt. The least part of Watt's labour lay in conceiving 
his idea ; he consumed his life marketing it. Before the influx of the 
Indian treasure, and the expansion of credit which followed, no force 
sufficient for this purpose existed ; and had Watt lived fifty years earlier, 
he and his invention must have perished together. Considering the 
difficulties under which Matthew Boulton, the ablest and most 
energetic manufacturer of his time, nearly succumbed, no one can 
doubt that without Boulton’s works at Birmingham the engine could 
not have been produced, and yet before 1760 such works could not 
have been organised. The ffictory system was the child of the 
“ industrial revolution,” and until capital had accumulated in masses 
capable of giving solidity to large bodies of labour, manufactures 
were necessarily carried on by scattered individuals, who combined a 
handicraft with agriculture.^ 

‘ Possibly since the world began no investment has ever yielded the 
profit reaped from the Indian plunder, because for nearly fifty years 
Great Britain stood without a competitor. That she should have so 
long enjoyed a monopoly seems at first mysterious, but perhaps the 
condition of the Continent may suggest an explanation. Since Italy 
had been ruined by the loss of the Eastern trade, she had ceased to 
breed the economic mind ; consequently no class of her population 
could suddenly and violently accelerate their movements. In Spain, 
the priest and soldier had so thoroughly e.xterminated the sceptic, that 
far from centralising during the seventeenth century, as England and 
France had done, her empire was in full decline at the revolution of 
1688, In France something similar had happened, though in a much 
loss degree. After a struggle of a century and a half, the Church so 
far prevailed in 1685 as to secure the revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes. At^ the revocation many Huguenots went into exile, and 
thus no sm^l proportion of the economic class, who should have 
pressed England hardest, were driven across the Channel to add their 
energy to the energy of the natives. Germany lacked capital. 
Hemmed in by enemies, and without a sea-coast, she had been at a 
disadvantage in predatory warfare ; accordingly she did not. accumu- 
late money, and failed to consolidate until, in 1870, she extorted a 
treasure from France. Thus, in 1760, Holland alone remained as a 
competitor, rich, maritime, and peopled by Protestants. But Holland 
lacked the mass possessed by the great antagonist, besides being 
'!^thout minerals ; and accordingly, far from accelerating her progress, 
she proved unable to maintain her relative rate of advance. 

* Thus isolated, and favoured by mines of coal and iron, England 
not only commanded the European and American markets, at a time 


* * The Law of Civilisation and Decay,’ ch. xi. p. 263. 
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when production was strained to the utmost by war, but even under- 
sold Hindoo labour at Caleutta. In some imperfect way her gains 
may be estimated by the growth of her debt, which must repre- 
sent savings. In 1756, when Clive went to India, the nation owed 
j674, 575,000, on which it paid an interest of J£!2,75d,000. In 1815 this 
debt had swelled to d£861, 000,000, with an annual interest charge of 
JS32,645,000. In 1761 the Duke of Bridgewater finished the first of 
the canals which were afterwards to form an inland waterway, costing 
dS50,000,000, or more than two-thirds of the amount of the public 
debt at the outbreak of the seven years* war. Meanwhile, also, steam 
had been introduced, factories built, turnpikes improved, and bridges 
erected, and all this had been done through a system of credit 
extending throughout the land. Credit is the chosen vehicle of 
energy in centralised societies, and no sooner had treasure enough 
accumulated in London to ofier it a foundation, than it shot up with 
marvellous rapidity. 

‘ From 1694 to Wassey, the growth had been relatively slow. For 
more than sixty years after the foundation of the Bank of England, 
its smallGst note had been for J920, a note too large to circulate freely, 
and which rarely travelled far from Lombard Street. Writing in 
1790, Burke mentioned that when he came to England in 1750 there 
were not “ twelve bankers* shops ’* in the provinces, though then, ho 
said, they were in every market town. Thus the arrival of the Bengal 
silver not only increased the mass of money, but stimulated its move- 
ment ; for at once, in 1759, the bank issued JQIO and M15 notes, and 
in the country private firms i)Oured forth a flood of paper.* ^ 

Thus England’s unbounded prosperity owes its origin 
to her connection with India, whilst it has, largely, been 
maintained — disguisedly — from the same source, from the 
middle of the eighteenth century to the present time. 

‘ Possibly, since the world began, no investment has ever 
yielded the profit reaped from the Indian plunder.’ ^ 

What was the extent of the wealth thus wrung from 
the Bast Indies? No one has been able to reckon 
adequately, as no one has been in a position to make 
a correct ‘ tally ’ of the treasure exported from India. 
Estimates have been made which vary from d65OO,OO0,OO0 
to nearly JCl, 000, 000,000. Probably between Plassey and 
Waterloo the last-mentioned sum was transfemed from 
Indian hoards to English banks. In an appendix to 

•Law o? Civilisation and Decay, ’^pp, 203, 201. ^ 
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this chapter will he found '^ome details of individual 
‘embezzlements,’ as the phrase of that day expressed it. 
These will indicate the scale on which nearly every 
Briton in India enriched himself. Modern England has 
been made great by Indian wealth, wealth never proffered 
by its possessor, but always taken by the might and 
skill of the stronger. The difference between the 
eighteenth and the twentieth centuries is simply that the 
amount received now is immensely larger, is obtained 
‘ according to law British money is seen to be invested, 
British goods are purchased — and payment must be made 
for whatever one buys. Further, ‘ services are rendered * : 
these must be paid for. 

‘ Could you not find the service in India itself, from 
among the Indian people ? ’ 

‘ We have' never really tried, and do not intend to try.’ 

Apparently, everything is straightforward. But India 
has never said she wants these things. Indeed, her 
opinion on the matter, even though she pays, is the last 
ccTnsideration to be regarded, and no one troubles to 
regard it. 

Here and here has India helped us:, 

What have we for India done? 


Later pages will show how much of good has come to 
India from the British connection ; likewise, how much 
of evil. But, once for all, with the result writ so large 
and writ so indelibly before our eyes, let us cast away the 
now out-of-date morality which taught that ill-gotten 
wealth cannot bring blessing or prosperity with it. 
Considering what England, owing to her appropriation 
of Indian moneys, counted for amongst the nations of 
the world during the whole of the nineteenth century, 
there can op longer be any doubt that ‘ out of evil good 
comethr,’ nor, perhaps, of the sequel, ‘ Do ill that good 
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may come.’ With some d the money thus obtained 
England struck down the ancient industries of India, 
and, during a whole century, has done naught that is 
worthy to constitute India a land of varied industries. 

These be hard and cruel words for an Englishman to 
write. Written, hovrever, they must be so as to help to 
an understanding of the wrong which has thus been done 
to India — and, in a deeper sense, to England. With 
understanding may come a redeeming of the wrong ; — 
may, more likely, may not 

England’s conquest by trade being complete, India 
lying at the feet of her conqueror, the time had come for 
a further stop. How was this new (yet ancient) country, 
its brow wrinkled with the learning of the ages, its people 
steeped in spirituality, its morals equal, if not superior, to 
those of the West, to be ruled? Were its peoples to 
become British citizens or British helots ? There was 
not much delay in coming to a conclusion. Peoples who 
had allowed themselves so easily to bo robbed, who, in 
the astute intellect of a Nuncomar could be outwitted by 
the subtler mind of a Hastings — what was there for such 
a people but subjection ? • 

II. Conquest by Delibeiute Subjection : 

In’dia — noi for India first, and then for England, but 
India — for England, first and last. 

1783—1833. 

‘ With the advent of Lord Cornwallis as Governor- 
General of India in 1786, were exhibited the fir^t real 
glimmerings of a conscience as to the principles on which 
the newly-acquired territories were to be ruled. Philip 
Francis, it is true, had revealed some facts, but he was 
unpopular, and therefore his views were ignored. It was 
open to us to associate the peoj)le of India with us in the 
administration of Indian affairs. Eecognisiu^^how much 
they knew and how little we knew of the complexities of 
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rule in their own land, sudb a course seemed the com- 
monest of common sense. Time has proved that the 
adoption of such a course would have been the noblest, 
as it would have been the most profitable, line of policy 
which could have been adopted. Through sonic strange 
psychological change in the mind of the inhabitants of 
India, or by the working out of some spiritual force, ^ the 
time had arrived when a foreigner’s domination became 
acceptable, nay, more, seemed as if it were desired in fact 
if not in words. Strange to relate, this was as true of 
the martial races as of the peaceful peoples. Hindu and 
Muslim, Bengali, Madrassi, Maratha, Sikh — they all 
for a time resisted the foreign domination, they fought 
fiercely, but, having been beaten, they all accepted defeat, 
and contentedly acquiesced in the rule of the alien over- 
lord. History records in its annals no greater marvel of 
one race overmastering another in all matters alike of 
mind and body. The leaders of British thought in those 
distant days may be partly forgiven in that they did not 
discern the possibilities of the future. ‘Put the people 
of India in a position of equality with us ? ’ they asked ; 
^ tthat would never do. If let them co-operate with 
us, if we give them the same facilities to acquire know- 
ledge and experience as we possess, as they gain such 
knowledge and experience they will use it to get rid of us.* 
So it has not been. Never has there been* a national 
•revolt in India against British rule. Never, I think, will 
there be. There was, in 1857, a mutiny of mercenaries. 
Never has there been an uprising of the people. Nor, 
had another course been adopted than that which 
unhappily was taken with the soldiers, and had not our 

* Mr. Meredith Townsend (‘ Asia and Europe,* Archibald Constable), 
in his chapter, * Will England Retain India ? ’ calls it a lack of the power 
* of accumulating thought.* He claims that the French ethnologist, the 
Count do Gobineau, has explained and justified this view in detail. The 
subject merits separate treatment, but I may say here the phrase does not 
seem to me to adequately describe, or even approximately, that * something ’ 
which, in th& age, has made ten thousand Indians quietly accept the 
domination of one Englishman. 
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' bad faith ’ with the Feudatory States been so manifest, 
would there have been even a revolt of the troops. 
England, when she obtained supremacy in India, had a 
golden opportunity to enrich India whilst bringing 
prosperity to herself. She threw it away. Deliberately, 
she threw it away. There were not wanting, even then, 
wise men in plenty to show the truer way. Nevertheless, 
the wrong course was taken. Not colleagues, but sub- 
ordinates ; not, in their own land, rulers and chiefs, with 
reasonable ambition satisfied and a scope for natural and 
national energies provided — not these things for Indians, 
For them, of every caste and creed, the doom was fixed ; 
they at home, among their fellows, were to become 
‘hewers of wood and drawers of water,’ with such 
employment in governmental service as would npt be 
worth the acceptance of any Englishman, however poor. 
The decision was fateful, alike for India and for England. 
It was consciously taken. It has been accepted by the 
under dog in the struggle ; it has only been varied 
infinitesimally by the dog on top, accordingly as to 
whether he found himself in a good humour or not. 

Nowhere, perhaps, has the policy of keeping tlfe 
Indians under found such plain-spoken and emphatic 
demonstration as in an official document written by a 
favoured Madras civilian, Mr. William Thackeray. At 
the time when Lord William Bentinck was Governor 
of Madras — August, 1803, to September, 1807 — Mr. 
Thackeray was a member of the Board of KeVenue in 
that Presidency : that Board is a survival, an atrophied 
survival, to the present day. The great fight as to 
.whether peasant farmers, with the Government revenue 
periodically fixed, should be settled on the land, or 
whether landed proprietors and the permanent settle- 
ment, such as Lord Cornwallis had established in Bengal, 
should be adopted, was the subject of consideration. 
The Governor was a strong advocate for the peasant 
farmer ; the Eevenue Board member was even stronger 
on the same side. In the course of many inquiries, and 
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in the voluminous discussions carried on in the favourite 
Indian form of elaborate Minutes, each enough to fill 
a 200-page octavo volume, the foundation principles of 
Indian subordination and British supremacy were laid 
down most absolutely. Never, perhaps, has the arrogance 
and cruelty of alien rulers towards their subjects been 
more nakedly and cynically announced. That which was 
essential for English greatness in its home land, and for 
every other people in their respective home lands, was to 
be withheld, deliberately withheld, from the Indian 
people in their own country. Without circumlocution 
and with a cynicism which belies the profession expressed 
at the same time that the happiness of the people was 
the sole object of the new conquerors, ^ the subjection of 
many scores of millions of people for at least a ccntuiy 
and may be for ever — (this world is to the strong and not 
to the amiable, to the brutal and not to the saintly) — was 
unconcernedly set forth in clear terms. The paragraphs 
in Mr. Thackeray’s report which arc the very negation of 
the charters in which nearly every civilised people find 
their rights enshrined, the paragraphs whicli have 
rendered futile Acts of Parliament subsequently passed, 
and even have made of none elfect the Queen-Empress’s 
Proclamation of 1858, deserve quotation in full. The 
argument is too interesting to be summarised, has been 
too fruitful in its baneful consequences not to* be recall^ 
and enshrined in twentieth-century literature, verbatim et 
literatim. 

After arguing in vigorous terms against a landlord 
settlement — ‘ one fat rajah supposes fifty-two ryots ’ = 
(peasant farmers) — Mr. Thackeray remarks : — 

* Mr. Thackeray, although knowing the principle of land taxation 
depended wholly upon produce being actually forthcoming, did not hesitate 
to put the following cynical — and in practice cruelly harsh — dictum on 
record : — ' It may be said the revenue will not be secure under n ryotwar 
settlement; however, if the’ryots are put on mich a footinij that their layde 
are saleahUy and that they ought to pay ichether they cultivate or no, the 
revenue will he secure.' 

” Later in these pages it will be seen what one Secretary of State, one 
Councillor, one Civilian or Military Pensioner, prest^posos in the way of 
ryots* revenues. 
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‘This quality of condition,, in respect to wealth in land; this 
general distribution of the soil aniong a yeomanry, therefore, if it be 
not most adapted to agricultural improvement, is best adapted to 
attain improvement, in the state of property, manners, and institu- 
tions, which prevail in India ; and it will bo found still more adapted 
to the situation of the country, governed by a few strangers, where 
pride, high ideas, and ambitious thoughts must bo stifled. It is very 
proper that in England, a good share of the produce of the earth 
should be appropriated to support certain families in affluence, to 
produce senators, sages, and heroes for the service and defence of the 
state, or, in other words, that great part of the rent should go to an 
opulent nobility and gentry, who are to serve their country in Parlia- 
ment, in the army and navy, in the departments of science and 
liberal professions. The leisure, independence, and high ideas, which 
the enjoyment of this rent affords, has enabled them to raise Britain 
to the pinnacle of glory. Long may they enjoy it ; — but in India, 
that haughty spirit, independence, and deep thought, which the 
^possession of great wealth sometimes gives, ought to be suppressed. 
They are directly adverse to our power and interest. The nature of 
things, the past experience of all governments, renders it unnecessary 
to enlarge on this subject. Wo do not want generals, statesmen, and 
legislators; we want industrious husbandmen. If we wanted rank, 
restless, and ambitious spirits, there are enough of them in Malabar 
to supply the whole iieninsiila; but these people are at least an 
encumbrance, if nothing worse ; they can never do good, and, at all 
events, consume a good deal without rendering any equivalent service 
to the public. We must, therefore, avoid the creation of more ; though 
we submit to the necessity of supporting those who now are. 

* Considered politically, therefore, the general distribution of land, 
among a number of small proprietors, who cannot easily combine 
against Government, is an object of importance. The power and 
patronage, arid receipt of the sircar rent, will always render zemindars 
formidable, but more or less so, according to the military strength 
and reputation of the Government. It is diflicult to foresee what 
may happen in the course of a few years ; and it is our interest to re- 
tain in our own hands as much power and influence as is consistent 
with the preservation of the rights of the people. By retaining the 
administration of the revenues in our own hands, we maintain our 
communication luid immediate connection with the people at large. 
We keeii in our own hands the means of obtaining information, the 
knowledge on which alone the resources of the country can be drawn 
out ; the policy administered with effect ; and perhaps the body of 
the proprietors secured in their possessions. 

^ ‘ Our first object is to govern India ; and then to govern it well ; 
dind in these provinces it would seem that both these objects, a 
strong goveomment and the security of private rights, would be 
attained by such ^ settlement as I have proposed.’ ‘ 

' rp. Appdx^^ Fifth Bepor^Sel. Com. E. I. Co., 1812. 
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‘ It is very proper that, in England, a good share of 
the produce of the earth Should be appropriated to 
support certain families in affluence, to produce senators, 
sages, and heroes for the service and defence of the 
State/ 

And, in India ? Are not Indians human beings ? It 
may be, in the opinion of some, a contemptible few, that 
they are human beings ; according to Mr. Thackeray if 
they are human beings they are of quite another order 
than ourselves, ranking distinctly below that order of 
human beings of which British folk are members. 

‘ . ; — but, in India, that haughty spirit, indepen- 
dence, and deep thought, which the possession of great 
wealth sometimes gives, 

‘ OUGHT TO BE SUPPRESSED.* 

‘'We do not want generals, statesmen, and legislators ; 
we want industrious husbandmen.* 

Clearly, an Indian hath not eyes, hath not hands, organs, 
dimensions, senses, affections, passions, is not fed with 
the same food, hurt with the same weapons, subject to 
the same diseases, healed by the same means, warmed 
and cooled by the same summer and winter, as hath and 
as is an Englishman. If we prick Indians they do not 
bleed — at least, they do not bleed as do Europeans ; their 
suffering from famine, fever, and pestilence is not like 
the suffering of others : they are occupants of a ‘ human 
cattle farm,* placed in that position after careful thought 
and consideration, and — kept there. 

Mr. Thackeray was without excuse. Lord William 
Bentinck, who of set purpose selected Mr. Thackeray as 
his mouthpiece, they holding ideas in common, is even 
more without excuse. *Tis not as if they considered the 
people of India were incapable of reaching great intel- 
lectual heights, of developing and exhibiting noble 
character. In this same report Mr. Thackeray says: — 

‘ It would be impertinent to show that the people of hot 
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countries havc^been conquerors, sages, and statesmen.’* 
If it be impertinent to remark upon 6o self-evident a fact, 
what word is adequate with which to describe the care- 
fully arranged shutting of the door leading to advance- 
ment upon an admittedly capable people ? Once it was 
closed it was securely locked arid barred. A small 
postern gate has been constructed through which a few 
Indians have been permitted to pass to certain positions 
of honour and emolument. But the great door is still 
closed — an impassable barrier. ‘ No Indians need apply.’ 

What Mr. Thackeray urged, nearly every Viceroy, every 
Governor, every Lieutenant-Governor, every Chief-Com- 

' Further observations in the same paper show that Mr. Thackeray could 
discern good characteristics in the Indian people. He wrote: — * The general 
distribution of laud among a great number of small proprietors will also con- 
tribute to the general happiness of the people. I say happiness, because it is 
our duty to consider the happiness of the mild, industrious, race, which Provi- 
dence has placed under the British Oovernment, before revenue or other 
objects. The domestic happiness, independence, and pleasure of a country 
life, which the distribution of landed property alone can confer on the 
multitude, makes this far superior to any .system. It may be considered an 
Utopia by some ; however, I think that Government can, and ought, to 
extend this happy system to the provinces. The people of this country are 
peculiarly adapted to thrive as small proprietors. All their cuatc/fns» 
opinions, and virtues are suited to this sort of life, and adapted to make 
them succeed in it. No people arc fonder of a house, ground, and place of 
their own, of their families, of fame among their equals, of their hereditary 
occupations, and of the profession of agriculture, than the Hindus. Had 
they a field 'for the display of the industry which these feelings would excite, 
this great country would have a different appearance. The ryots are 
laborious, and, in some respects, parsimonious, inherit their skill and 
attachment to linshandry. Wo sometimes, especially those among us who 
know least of them, affect a contempt for the natives; they are indeed 
objects of pity, if onv contempt for their character suggests ideas of 
arbitrary government : but, considered as husbandmen, who have under- 
stood and carried to perfection that primeval business of man (the cultiva- 
tion of the earth) for thousands of years, they are very respectable. A few 
centuries ago the peasantry of England, and even now, the peasantry in 
many parts of Europe, are considered as inferior beings by their proud 
masters the great landholders the (zemindars), who urged their idleness, 
ignorance, and brutality, as a reason for keeping them in vassalage. Some 
^reat philosophers have affected to attribute to them indolence, not to be 
excited by any inducement; want of mental and bodily strength, which 
fitted them only for slavery to the people of hot climes.’— P. 991 . Appdx. 
Fifth Bept. Sel. Com. £. I. Co., 1812 . 
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missioner, aided bjr their reepeotive subordinates, has 
consolidated into concrete facts. In so doing they have 
brought India to its present pondition — so far as its 
native inhabitants are concerned — of national, mental, 
and social, degradation. An Act of Parliament urith 
sonorous words as to equal treatment, words of Magna 
Oharta strength, are so much waste paper in the presence 
of the gospel which Thackeray preached in 1807, and 
which James Mill, unashamedly, reiterated in 1831. It 
almost passes credence that one with the intellectual and 
political advantages possessed by James Mill should, 
apparently after due consideration, have urged the 
keeping of the Indian people in a condition of subjection, 
and even to argue that they would be the better for such 
subjection. He did this, however, and did it, too, with 
an effrontery which, in these days of smooth phrases and 
periphrastic disguises, appears brutal. The majority of 
Anglo-Indians and Britons, who take any interest in 
India, still think as James Mill thought and spoke. The 
difference is that Mill was frank; the others are disin- 
genuous. He said exactly what he meant; they are 
pqjfet masters in the use of language which deceives. On 
the 25th of August, 1831, this happened before a House 
of Commons Committee ' — James Mill, of the India 
House, under examination : — 

• 

‘ 4193. Would not a considerable advantage accrue to the natives of 
India by the introduction of a system whereby natives and not 
Europeans might be largely employed in the collection of revenue ? 
— The great advantage I should contemplate would be the cheapness. 
If the payments of the ryots were accurately defined, and there were 
an administration of justice sufficiently perfect to afford redress to the 
ryot for every grievance, yon might then employ, without danger, the 
greatest rogues in the world in collecting the revenue. 

‘4194. Would not the people of India derive very considerable 
benefit from the natives being employed in the collection of revenue, 


* The Houses of Parliament seventy years ago were not so much afraid 
of work in the months of August and September as they now appear to be. 
This important inquiry into Indian affairs was carried on through those 
months. 
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whoro Europeans arc present employed?— An opinion is very 
generally entertained, but which I confess I do not participate, that 
it would be good for the natives of India to be moi^ largely employed 
in the business of government than they are now. It appears to mo 
that the great concern of the people of India is, that the business of 
goveriUnent should be well and clieaply performed, but that it is of 
little or no consequence to them who are the people who perform it. 
The idea generally entertained is that you would elevate the people of 
India by giving them a greater share in their own government ; but I 
think that to encourage any people in a train of believing that the 
grand source of elevation is in being an employe of Government is 
anything but desirable. The right thing, in my opinion, is to teach 
people to look for their elevation to their own resources, their 
industry, and economy. Let the means of accumulation be afforded 
to our Indimi subjects ; let them grow rich as cultivators, merchants, 
manufacturers, and not accustom themselves to look for wealth and 
dignity to successful intriguing for places under Government; the 
benefit from which, whatever it may be, can never extend beyond 
a very insignificant portion of the whole population. 

* 4195. Do you not conceive that the exclusion of the natives from 
the higher branches of the revenue employment is looked upon by 
them, and is, in point of fact, a stigma ui)on them? — I do noi believe 
that they look upon it in that light. 

‘4190. Do you know any country in which it would not be so 
considered ? — I should point to India as a country in which it is not 
so considered.’ 

‘ 4197. Supposing, for example, Englishmen alone were employed 
in the higher branches of employment in Ireland, do you not conceive 
that the Irish -would consider it a stigma upon them ? — I consider 
that the feeling of degradation, from being govei-ned by foreigners, is a 
fooling altogether European. I believe it has little or no existence in 
any*part oi Asia, 

‘4198. Do you not think that by the greater employment of the 
natives of India in the higher branches of employment the character 
of the natives would be ameliorated? — I should thirds that such 
employment would have little effect in that way. The thing of 
importance in order to elevate the character of any people is to 
protect them. Elevation is the natural state of a man who has 
nothing to fear, and the best riches are the effects of a man’s own 
industry : effects which never fail when the protection is good. 

‘ 4199. Have you ever been in India ? — I have not. 

*4200. And you can only speak from what you have read and 
heard ? — Yes. 

' 4201. Are you aware that petitions have been sent home by the 
natives of India, most numerously and respectably signed, complaining 
in the strongest terms of their exclusion from the civil, judicial, and 
financial, departments of gov^nment ? — I am perfectly aware of such 
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petitions having been senb home, bnt I an| ffix from supposing that 
these petitions speak the general language 6£ the country. 

*4202. What reason have you to think so?’^I can only speak 
generally, because my reason is an inference from all I know, from all 
1 have heard, and from all I have read, about the people. 

*4203. Is the correspondence you have read native correspond- 
ence ? — Not native correspondence. 

*4204. Do you allude to the correspondence of the Company’s 
servants in India exclusively? — Not exclusively. 

*4205. You have not seen anything stated by the natives them- 
selves upon that subject? — Not anything written by themselves upon 
that subject. 

*4206. Are the petitions that have been referred to from the 
Presidencies or from the provinces? — From the Piesidcncics, I 
believe, exclusively. 

* 4207. Do you conceive that it is possible for any person to form 
an adequate judgment of the character of a people without being 
personally acquainted with them ? — ^If the question refers to myself, 
1 am far from pretending to a perfect knowledge of the character of 
the Indian people.* 

It remains to the credit of the British race that, even 
during the days of darkness in India when such views 
were promulgated, men of light and leading protested 
against the iniquitousness as well as the folly and short- 
sigfhtedness of such a mode of ruling India. Two witnesses 
may suffice — a Madras civilian [at the time Mr. Thackeray 
wrote what, for the credit of the British name had better 
never have been written, and which every one has striven 
to ignore so far as the words themselves arc concerned] , 
afterwards Governor of the Presidency, Sir Thomas 
Munro; and the second Protestant Bishop of India, 
Reginald Heber. Several citations from the former’s 
writings are necessary : what he wrote early in the last 
century is in this century fulfilled prophecy. I have 
taken much ; I have left untouched ten times as much, 
equally good. All of ill that he predicted has come to 
pass, while the burning injustice of it all thrills one now 
as it must have thrilled the noble-minded writer twice 
forty years ago. 

* When we have determined the principles, the next question is, by 
what agency it is to be managed ? ^liere can be no doubt that it 
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ought, as far as praeticah&, to be native, duster views have of late 
years been ta&en of ihk itibjtfct, and the employment of the natives 
on higher salaries and in more important ofl&ces haVe been authorised. 
There is true economy in this course, for by it they will have better 
servants and their alTalrs will be better conducted. It is strange to 
observe how many men of very respectable talents have seriously 
recommended the abolition of native and the substitution of European 
agency to the greatest possible extent. I am persuaded that every 
advance made in such a plan would not only render the character of 
the people worse and worse, but our Government more and more 
inefidcient. The preservation of our dominion in this country 
requires that all the higher offices, civil and military, should be 
filled with Europeans ; but all offices that can be left in the hands 
of natives without danger to our j)ower might with advantage be left 
to them. We arc arrogant enough to suppose that we can with our 
imited numbers do the work of a nation. Had we ten times more, 
we should only do it so much worse. We aheady occupj^ every 
office of importance. Were we to descend to those which are more 
humble and now filled by luitiv cs, we should lower our eharacter and 
not perform the duties so well. The natives possess, in as high a 
degree at least as Europeans, all iliosc qualifications which are 
requisite for the discliargc of the inferior duties in which they are 
employed. They are in general better accountants, more patient and 
laborious, more intimately acquainted with tlic state of the country 
and the manners and (mstoms of the inhabitants, and arc altogether 
more efficient men of business, , 

‘Unless we suppose that they are inferior to us in natural taleilt, 
which there is no reason to believe, it is much more likely that they 
will be duly qualified for their eraployments than Europeans for 
theirs, because the field of selection is so much greater in the one 
than in the^ptlicr. AVe have a whole nation from which to make our 
choi6o of natives, but in order to make a choice of Europeans we have 
only the small body of covenanted servants. 

‘ If it be admitted that the natives often act wrong, it is no reason 
for not employing them ; we shall be oftener wrong ourselves. What 
we do wrong is not noticed, or but seldom or slightly ; what they do 
wrong meets with no indulgence 1 We can dismiss them and take 
better men in their place ; we must keep tlio European because wo 
have no other, or perhaps none better, and because he must be kept 
at an expense to tlic public and be employed some way or other, 
whatever his capacity may be, unless he has been guilty of some 
gross ofiencc. But it is said that all these advantages in favour of 
the employiiicnt of the natives are counterbalanced by their corrup- 
tion, and that the only remedy is more Europeans with European 
integrity. The remedy would certainly be a very expensive one, and 
would as certainly fail of success were wc weak enough to try it. We 
have had instances of coiTuptipn among Europeans, notwithstanding 
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their liberal allowances; but were the numbers of Europeans tohe con- 
siderably augmented, and their allowances^ as a n^ecqsaary (^nsequence, 
somewhat reduced, it would be contrary tb all experience to believe 
that this corruption would not great!^* increase, inor&^|>articularly as 
Government could not possibly exercise any efficient control over the 
misconduct of so many European functionaries in different provinces, 
where there is no public to restrain it. If we are to have corruption, 
it is better that it should be among the natives than among ourselves, 
because the natives will throw the blame of the evil upon their 
countrymen ; they will still retain their high opinion of our superior 
integrity ; and our character, which is one of the strongest supports 
of our power, will be maintained. No nation ever existed in which 
corruption was not practised to a certain extent by the subordinate 
officers of the Government : we cannot expect that India is in this point 
to form an exception. But though we cannot eradicate corrui^tion, we 
may so far restrain it as to prevent it from causing any serious injury to 
the public interest. We must for this purpose ado])t the same means 
as are usually found most efficacious in other countries; we must 
treat the natives with courtesy, vve must place confidence in them, 
we must render their official situations respectable, and raise them in 
some degree beyond temptation, by making tJieir official allowances 
adequate to the support of their station in society. 

• With what grace can we talk of our paternal Government if wc 
exclude these from every important office, and say , as we did till very 
lately, that in a country containing fifteen millions of inhabitants, no 
man but a European shall be entrusted with so much authority as to 
ordjV the punishment of a single stroke of a rattiui ? ISucli an inter- 
diction is to pass a sentence of degradation on a whole people, for 
which no benefit can ever compensate. There is no instance in the 
world of so humiliating a sentence having ever been passed upon any 
nation. The weak and mistaken humanity which is the motive of it 
can never be viewed by the natives iis any just excuse for tlfe disgrace 
iuflicted on them by being pronounced to be unworthy of trust in 
deciding on the petty offences of their countrymen. We profess to 
seek their improvement, but propose means the most adverse to 
success. The advocates of improvement do not seem to have per- 
ceived the great springs on which it depends ; they propose to place 
no confidence in the natives, to give them no authority, and to exclude 
them from office as much as possible ; but they are ardent in their 
zeal for enlightening them by the general diffusion of knowledge. 

‘ No conceit more wild and absurd than this was ever engendered in 
the darkest ages; for what is in every age and every country the 
great stimulus to the pursuit of knowledge, but the prospect of fame, 
or wealth, or power ? or what is even the use of great attainments 
if they are not to be devoted to their hoblest purpose — the service of 
the community, by employing those who possess them, according ttt 
their respective qualifications, in the various degrees of the public 
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administration of the country ? How can we expect that the Hindoos 
will be eager in the pursuit of science unless they have the same 
inducements'ai^in othdr coimtries ? If superior acquirements do not 
open the road to distinction^ it is idle to suppose that the Hindoo 
would lose his time in seeking' them; and even if he did so, his 
proficiency, under the doctrine of exclusion from office, would serve 
no other purpose than to show him more clearly the fallen state of 
himself and his countrymen. He would not study what he knew 
could bo of no ultimate benefit to himself ; he would Icam only those 
things which were in demand, and which were likely to be useful to him, 
namely, writing and accounts. There might be some exceptions, but 
they would be few ; some few natives living at the principal settle- 
ments, and passing much of their time among Europeans, might 
either from a real love of literature, from vanity, or some other cause, 
study their books, and if they made some progress, it would be greatly 
exaggerated, <and would be hailed as the dawn of the great day of light 
and science about to be spread all over India. But there always has 
been, and always will be, a few such men among the natives, without 
making any change in the body of the people. Our books alone will 
do little or nothing; dry simple literature will never improve the 
character of a nation. To produce this effect, it must open the road 
to wealth and honour and public employment. Without the prospect 
of such reward, no attainments in science will ever raise the character 
of a people. 

* This is true of every nation as well as of India ; it is true of our 
own. Let Britain be subjected by a foreign power to-morrow ; let the 
people be excluded from all share in the government, from imblic 
honours, from e^ ery office of high trust or emolument, and let them 
in every situation be considered as unworthy of trust, and all their 
knowledge and all their literature, sacred and profane, would not save 
them from becoming, in another generation or two, a low-minded, 
deceitful, And dishonest, race. 

* Even if wo could suppose that it were practicable, without the aid 
of a single native, to conduct the whole affairs of the country, both in 
the higher and in all the subordinate offices, by means of Europeans, 
it ought not to be done, because it would be both politically and 
morally wrong. The great number of public offices in which the 
natives are employed is one of the strongest causes of their attach- 
ment to our Government. In proportion as wo exclude them from 
those, we lose our hold upon them; and were the exclusion entire, we 
should have their hatred in place of their attachment ; their feeling 
would be communicated to tlie whole population, and to the native 
troops, and would excite a spirit of discontent too powerful for us to 
subdue or resist. But were it possible that they could submit silently 
and without opposition, the case would be worse ; they would sink in 
character, they would lose with the hope of public office and distinc- 
tion all laudable ambition, and would degenerate into an indolent and 
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abject race, incapable of any higher pursuit than the mere gratification 
of their appetites. It would certainly be more desirable that we 
should be expelled from the country altogether than that the result of 
our system of government should be suoh a debasement of a whole 
people. This is, to be sure, supposing an extreme case, because nobody 
has ever proposed to exclude the natives from the numerous petty 
offices, but only from the more important offices now filled by them. 
But the principle is the same, the difibrcnce is only in degree ; for in 
proportion as we exclude them from the liigher offices, and a share 
in the management of public affairs, wc lessen their interest in the 
concerns of the community, and degrade their character. 

‘ It was from a conviction of the policy of extending native agency 
that the establishment of the revenue board cutcherry was recom- 
mended in 1822. The right of the people to be taxed only by their 
own consent, has always, in every free country, been esteemed 
amongst the most important of all privileges ; it is that which has 
most exercised the minds of men, and which has oftenest been 
asserted by the defenders of liberty. Even in countries in which 
there is no freedom, taxation is the most important function of 
government, because it is that which most universally affects the 
comfort and happiness of the people, and that which has oftenest 
excited them to resistance ; and hence both its utility and its danger 
have, under the most despotic governments, taught the necessity of 
employing in its administration the ablest men of the country. 

* In this point, at least, we ought to be guided by the example of 
those governments, and employ intelligent and experienced natives at 
th(i head of the revenue to assist the revenue board. If in other 
departments wc have experienced natives to assist the European 
officers, shall wo not have them in this, whose duties are the most 
difficult and most important? We cannot exclude them from it 
without injury to ourselves as well as to them ; we cannot conduct 
the department efficiently without them. But even if we could, 
policy requires that we should let them have a share in the business 
of taxing their own country,’ 

The above wise and weighty observations, a parallel to 
which is not to be found in present-day Anglo-Indian 
writings, are, as I have said, but a few sentences out of a 
hundred pagers of equally luminous, high-minded, and- 
statesmanlike utterances. Exigencies of space, however, 
forbid further citations. 

Bightly is Sir Thomas Munro’s fame maintained in 
Madras by one of Chantrey’s finest equestrian statues. 
Had his spirit been permitted to pervade the purlieus of 
Indian administration as Chantrey*s representation of the 
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man dominates ‘ the Island ’ in the Chinnapatnam of olden 
days, such a work as this of mine would have been un- 
necessary — would never have been written. So wise and 
perspicuous were his teachings that it is difficult for one 
who knows what he counselled to pass that statue with- 
out raising his hat as to a living personage. As for 
Bishop Hcber, writing to the Right Honourable Charles 
Williams Wynn, in England, in a letter dated Karnatik, 
March, 1826, he says : — 

* But there is one point which, the more I have seen of India, since 
I left Bengal for the first time, has more and more impressed itself 
on my mind. Neither native nor European agriculturist, I think, 
can thrive at the present rate of taxation. Half the gross produce of 
the soil is demanded by Government, and this, which is nearly the 
average rate wherever there is not a permanent settlement, is sadly 
too much to leave an adequate provision for the peasant, even with 
the usual frugal habits of Indians, and the very inartificial and 
cheap manner in which they cultivate the land. Still more is it an 
effectual bar to everything like improvement; it keeps the people, 
even in favourable years, in a state of abject penury ; and when the 
crop fails, in even a slight degree, it involves a necessity on the part 
of Government of enormous outlays, in the way of remission and 
distribution, which, after all, do not prevent men, women, ^nd 
children dying in the streets in droves, and the roads being strewed 
with carcasses. In Bengal, wdiere, independent of its exuberant 
fertility, there is a permanent assessment, famine is unknown. 
In Hindustan, on the other hand, I found a general feeling 
iftnong the^ King’s officers, and I myself was led, from some 
circumstances, to agree with them, that the peasantry in the Com* 
pany’a provinces are, on the whole, worse off, poorer, and more 
dispirited, than the subjects of the native Princes; and here, in 
Madras, where the soil is, generally speaking, poor, the difference is 
said to be still more marked. The fact is, no native Prince 
demands the rent which we do ; and making every allowance for the 
superior regularity of our system, etc., I met with very few public 
men who will not, in confidence, own their belief that the people are 
overtaxed, and tliat the country is in a gradual state of impoverish* 
ment. The Collectors do not like to make this avowal officially. 
Indeed, now and then, a very able Collector succeeds in lowering the 
rate to the people, while by diligence, ho increases it to the State. 
But, in general, all gloomy pictmes are avoided by them as reflecting 
on themselves, and drawing on them censure from the secretaries at 
Madras or Calcutta ; while these, in their turn, plead the earnestness 
with which the Directors at home press for more money. 
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* I am convinced that it is only necessary to draw less money from 
the peasants, and to spend more of what is dra\vn within the 
country, to open some door to Indian industry in Europe, and to 
admit the natives of India to some greater share in the magistracy 
of their own people, to make this Empire as durable as it would be 
happy. But as things now go on, though I do not detract any part 
of the praise which I have, on other occasions, bestowed on the 
general conduct of the Company’s servants, their modesty, thoir 
diligence, and integrity, I do not think the present Empire can 
be durable. 

‘ I have sometimes wished that its immediate management were 
transferred to the Crowm. But what I saw in Ceylon makes me 
think this a doubtful remedy, unless the Government, and, above all, 
the people of England were convinced that no country can bear to 
pay so large a revenue to foreigners, as to those who spend their 
wealth within their own borders ; and that most of the causes which 
once made these countries wealthy have ceased to exist in propor- 
tion as the industry and ingenuity of England have rivalled and 
excelled tliem. Even Bengal is taxed highly, not indeed directly 
on its land, but in salt and other duties. But Bengal is naturally of 
such exuberant fertility, that whoever has seen it alone will form a 
too flattering estimate of these vast countries.’ ' 

Why have I disinterred from ancient volumes the fore- 
going unwise and supremely wise observations ? Because 
tljfe conflict represented by such protagonists — 


Thackebay and James Mill against Munro and 
Hebeb ^ 

is proceeding now as it proceeded in the second and 
third decennial periods of the nineteenth century. The 
wrong step was then taken. The right step has yet to 
be taken. The mischief is that not a single high official 
connected with India at the beginning of the twentieth 
century considers any forward step is required. They 
all think of Indian Administration as the Great Duke 
thought of the British Constitution prior to 1832. It 
was from heaven. It is sacro-sanct. It may be that 
in the fortuitous (or other) concourse of circumstances 

> Bishop Heber’s Memoirs and Correspondence, by his Widow, vol. ii, 
pp. 413, 414. John Murray, 183Q, 
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which we call national development, there is still room 
for the right step to be taken in India. It is to help in 
that being done, if haply it may be done, that the quoted 
passages, in such fulness, have been placed before the 
reader. 

That sentiment in our national character which is 
proclaimed ore rotunda as ‘British justice,’ revolted at 
the condition of things Thackerayan. In the inquiry 
which preceded the renewal of the Charter in 1833 many 
questions were asked concerning the capacity of the 
Indian subjects of the King and the development of 
India’s resources from within and through her own 
people. The evidence of Mr. Robert Rickards, who 
served for many years in Madras and Bombay, is vdse 
far beyond the average of the evidence that has, from 
time to time, been given before British Committees on 
Indian subjects. Probably it is duo more to what Mr. 
Rickards said than to anything else that the Act of 
Parliament of 1833, by which the Charter was renewed, 
contained so emphatic a declaration in favour of the 
employment of Indians in their own land, irrespective of 
caste, colour, or creed, as is to be found in the clause 
which runs : 


, ‘ That no Native of the said territories, .nor any 
natural-bom subject of His Majesty resident therein, 
shall, by reason only of his religion, place of birth, 
descent, colour, or any of these, be disqualified from 
holding any place, office, or employment under the 
said Company.’ 

Used in the sense intended by their framers those 
words are among the most noble and most worthy ever 
legislatively recorded by a conquering Power. Had they 
been acted upon, the condition of the great country for 
which we are responsible and the welfare of the vast 
multitude of its inhabitants, for which we do not have 
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to account, as there is now no one to call us to account, 
would have been far better than can now be recorded.* 

Mr. Bickards was asked whether India did not require 
capital to bring forth her resources. ‘ She certainly 
does,’ he replied. ‘ But the best and the fittest capital 
for this purpose would, in my opinion, be one of native 
growth. And such a capital would certainly be created 
among the natives themselves if our institutions did not 
obstruct it, by curbing the energies and confirming as 
they now do, the poverty of the great mass of the 
inhabitants.’ ^ 

It was pressed upon the witness that India would 
‘ derive great advantages from men of talent and science 
and art ’ proceeding to settle in India. ‘ Yes, undoubtedly,’ 
replied Mr. Bickards. ‘ But the presence of such men,’ 
he went on to say, ‘ is not enough. A people in a state of 
confirmed and degraded poverty cannot, I apprehend, be 
roused to energetic habits by the mere stimulus of foreign 
example. On this account I think that our first attention 
should, as well in common justice as in policy, be directed 
to the improvement of the state and condition of the 
natives of that country.’ 3 

In a fashion known so well in the last days of the nine- 
teenth century, the question was asked : ‘ Have not many 
branches of commerce and manufacture been commenced 
and carried on by British capital and Britisli settlers. 


* This remark is true in the human sense as well as in the Divine sense 
in whioh it is used in the text. I myself beard Lord George Hamilton, 
during the early evening of August 16, 1001, taunt the friends of India in 
the House of Commons with the observation that in 1877 and 1878, when he 
was Under-Secretary of State for India, he had much more to do in the 
House than he had had since, in 1895, he became Secretary of State. If 
Indians want to know one reason why a back-wave has overthrown liberties 
they once possessed, they may see it in this observation. Such activity 
in the House of Commons as marked the years 1889, 1800, and 1891, when 
Charles Bradlaugh was ‘ Member for India,* would have prevented the 
falling back which all educated Indians mourn, while it would have 
ensured a great advance. 

3 East India Company *s Allairs, 1831. Beports from Committees, vol. v. 
Q. 2795. 3 Ibid, Qns. 2796, 2797. 
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and is not this enough?’ No doubt, it was answered, 
there has been much of what you mention— indigo 
cultivation, for example, ‘but’ — and here I ask the 
reader’s most careful attention, for in the sentence 
which follows is indicated, as though with the pen of 
Inspiration, the course which England would have 
adopted had she, in her intercourse witli India, been 
really solicitous first of the interests of the Indian 
people : — 

‘ But I still maintain that any improvement which 
may have arisen in consequence of the introduction 
of British capital and British enterprise into India, 
is nothing in comparison with what would he the case 
if the natives of India were snjjicienthj encouraged^ 
and proper attention paid to their cultivation ami 
improvement' 

In this sentence, for the advice it <"ontains has been 
wholly ignored, lies the greatest condemnation imagii. 
able of present Indian poverty and present Indian 
suffering. The path to prosperity was the path of 
honour and chivalry it was clearly indicated ; it v is, in 
1833, it is, in 1901, wilfully ignored. '^*"'he Secretary (ff 
State will not acknowledge the existences of such a 
contingency. Not India, but England, is the first con- 
sidcrg,tion jilways held in view in connection witli Indian 
matters. Viscount Cross, when Secretary of State for 
India, furnished evidence thereof, without being aware 
that he was doing a gross wrong to the Indian people in 
the course he took. Each of his successors has taken 
special care to make their predecessor’s sentiments their 
own. Whatever else concerning India may have been 
overlooked, that which w'as calculated to make English 
influence more and more dominant has never been 
forgotten. 

I have linked the two preceding questions, asked in 
1831, with the views held and announced at the present 
time. Two other questions asked at the inquiry seventy 
years ago — ‘2807 and 2808 — may similarly be specially 
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regarded as indicating that there is no real difference in 
the manner in which India is viewed now and at that 
distant period. It was a Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, 
still living and engaged in strenuous work in London, 
who, a few years ago, remarked, in response to a sugges- 
tion that closer co-operation in the higher spheres of rule 
between Europeans and Indians would give the latter 
an opportunity of teaching us many things we did not 
know ; — 

‘ The Indians teach us ! Absurd ! Why, they know 
nothing we have not taught them ! The natives teach 
us I ’ 

In exactly the same spirit Mr. Kickards, in 1831, was 
asked : — 


‘ Cau ,you name any one improvoiucnt which lias been made by the 
nati\es in yonr time that cannot fairly be traced to the example, ov 
influence, of Europ^-.t^is *? ' 


ijG answer was as emphatic as it was lucid and 
undeniable 

• 

* 1 have already observed,' he said, • that the improvements intro- 
duced by Euro{)oans .^rc limited in comparison with what might be 
the case if the natives of India were suliiciently encouraged ; but in 
their pr^.-sent stale oT extreme poverty and almost slavery, it is not 
: jasoiiabJe to e.xpcct that any great improvements caA flow from 
them. One of the grcnicst improvements, however, of which the 
mind of man is susceptible, has been made by natives from their own 
exclusive exertions. Their accpiireiiicnt of knowledge, and particularly 
of the Englisli language and EnglisJi literature, of which there arc 
many examples in Bengal, Madras, and Bombay at the present 
moment, is quite astonishing. It may even bo questioned whether so 
great a progress in the attainment of knowledge has ever been made 
under like circumstances in any of the countries of Europe.’ 


* Is not that,’ it was asked, ‘ limited to those who have 
had particular intercourse with Europeans ? ’ 

Mr. Rickards, with observations w'hich might with 
conspicuous benefit be reprinted and placed in a pro- 
minent position in every room of the India Office, and 
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in all official rooms in India, particularly in the working 
rooms of the Viceroy, Governors, Lieutenant-Governors, 
and of Members of Council, Commissioners, and Residents 
at Feudatory Courts, replied as follows : — 

‘ The examples to which I allude are among natives that have kept 
up an uninterrupted intercourse, certainly with Europeans, from 
residing at the difTercnt presidencies of India : but the exertions of 
those with whom I arn acquainted have been altogether independent 
of European assistance ; the natives to whom I allude being perfectly 
self-taught. I would beg leave here to add that if it be meant to 
imply, as some of the most distinguished literary authorities in thi^ 
country have asserted, that the natives of India are incapable of 
improvement, 1 must protest against the doctrine, as being, in my 
humble opinion, an unjust and libellous judgment passed on the whole 
community. AVe have at this moment an illustrious example * in this 
country of what native Indians can attain by their own unaided 
exertions. Let it also be recollected that in many branches of art 
their skill is absolutely unrivalled. Several of their fabrics, such as 
muslins, shawls, embroidered silks, handkerchiefs, etc., together with 
pieces of workmanship in gold, silver, and ivory, have never yet been 
equalled by British artists. Their arcliitccture, thougli peculiar, is of 
a superior order, and in the construction of great public buildings 
they have exerted powers of moving and elevating large masses which 
are unknown to European architects. Agriculture also made its first 
progress, and attained considerable perfection in the East, whiclf in 
this respect set tlic example to Ein-ope. In these, and many other 
arts connected with the comforts and conveniences of life, the natives 
of India have made great progress in some, and attained perfection in 
others, without being in the smallest degree indebted to the European 
patterns or# example. I do not mean to say that their progress or 
advancement has been a hundredth part so great or so rapid as that 
of Europeans in the arts of life generally, but I do not think it fair to 
compare their present backward state with the advancement made by 
Europeans, considering the very different circumstances in which both 
arc respectively jilaced. . . . Many persons, I apprehend, who now con- 
tend for the freest introduction of Europeans into India, to operate as 
a stimulus to native improvement, seem to forget the vast difference 
of character existing in the two parties ; that consequently, to over- 
run India with Europeans before a better system of protection shall 
have been provided, would be to mingle a race of overbearing con- 
querors with submissive slaves, and that oppression and injustice 

The great religious reformer, Ram Mohun Roy, doubtless, is here 
referred to. About this time he visited England, and wrote several valuable 
Memoranda for the Parliamentary Committee. 
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would be the inevitable result. Until the natives of India are raised 
(and I am sure they can be so raised with great advantage) to 
participate largely and actively in the government of themselves, 1 
feel persuaded that India never will be justly or securely ruled under 
any European sovereignty.* 

The reader must suffer some further citations in the 
text (and not be referred to a footnote or to an appendix) 
from Mr. Eickards’ evidence. I wish to draw special 
attention to his remarks because, in every particular, they 
are applicable to the conditions of India to-day. Per- 
chance where they failed to convince in the nineteenth 
century they may persuade in the twentieth century. 
Even now they contain such statesmanlike wisdom as to 
constitute them ‘ a counsel of perfection ’ quite within the 
realisable possibilities of the time— if the spirit to do 
justice to India were commensurate with the ‘ talk ’ on 
the same topic. I quote questions 2815 to 2820 (Ques- 
tion 2824 relates to a work in two volumes written by 
Mr. Eickards) and from 2825 to 2829; and also 2840- 
2842. 

2815, Are you aware that the natives of Bengal, in Oude, at 
present imitating European indigo settlers, prepare a considerable 
portion of that article now exported ? — The natives of Oude have got 
lately into a better mode of preparing indigo for this market. This 
may bo occasioned partly, no doubt, by the influence and example of 
Europeans, but in a great measure also, as I conceive, by the unsale- 
able state of the article in this country, from the badness of its 
quality, and which rendered it indispensably necessary that some 
improvement should taJvc place before it could bo brought into general 
consumption and use by manufacturers. 

‘2816. Did the natives ever manufacture any indigo for export 
twenty-five or thirty years ago, or was it not entirely begun by* 
Europeans ? — Certainly not begun entirely by ICuropeans ; for indigo 
as a colour was known and used in the East from earliest times, and 
therefore manufactured as well as exported by natives alone. The 
great extension of the manufacture of indigo in Bengal of late years 
is no doubt to be ascribed to British enterx)risc and capital, but of the 
present produce of the Bengal provinces (exclusive of what is pro- 
duced in Oude) at least about 20,000 chests are actually grown and 
manufactured by natives alone, and consigned by them to other 
natives in Calcutta. Some of the specimens manufactured by natives 
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are to the full as fine as the most beautiful products of European 
factories ; but this is not] generally the case ; a few of the native 
merchants only export this article direet to Europe, from not having 
correspondents in this country to whom to send it ; the greater part, 
therefore, passes always through the hands of Europeans, as the 
exporting merchants. 

‘ 2817. Arc the inhabitants of Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay Hving 
under the protection of the King’s Courts, and in daily intercourse 
with Europeans, equal or superior in education and intelligence to the 
mass of British native subjects living in the provinces under the 
exclusive Government of the East India Company? — They arc, 
generally speaking, a better educated race than the inhabitants of the 
interior, but this 1 ascribe to their living in much more comfortable 
circumstances than the inhabitants of the interior, and coming more 
habitually into contact with European refinement. Although the 
poverty of the interior habitually consigns its inhabitants to a state 
of confirmed degradation, hi which improvement, either of their 
circumstances or moral habits, seems equally hopeless, there are still 
to bo found in every part of India numerous individuals whose 
natural talents and capacity arc fully equal to the inluibitants of the 
Presidencies. 

‘2818. Had the commerce of Calcutta and Bombay been left as 
formerly, exclusively to the East India (’ompany and the natives, 
what in your opinion would at this day have been the condition of the 
natives of those places ?--Thoy would have remained, I conceive, as 
stationary, or perhaps declining, as all countries invariably do which 
are subject to arbitrary governments and monopolies. • 

‘ 2819. Then the present improved state you attribute principally to 
the opening of the trade with that country ? — I do. 

‘ 2820. Have such of the natives of Bombay as came under your 
observation any repugnance to commercial pursuits, or any indis- 
posifion to*^ engage in cxierntd and internal trade, other than what 
may arise from the want of their having sufficient means ? — Certainly 
no ref)Ugnancc ; they arc on the contrary like all the natives of India 
I am acquainted witli, very much given to commercial and industrial 
pursuits, and exceedingly well qualified to succeed in them.' 

‘ 2820. Are you not able to point out a few of those taxes which 
principally restrict ^and affect the commerce of the country to which 
the allusion principally was ? — ^Where the revenue is collected as it is 
in India, on the principle of the Government being entitled to one- 
half of the gross produce of the soil, and vast numbers of officers, 
whose acts it is impossible to control, are also employed in the reali- 
sation of this revenue, it is a moral impossibility for any people what- 
ever to live, or prosper, so as to admit of a very extensive commercial 
intercourse being carried on with them. 

‘ 2826. Are those observations which you have made the result of 
your own personal expeiience, or do you state them as acquired from 
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others ? — The result of my own perional experience in the provinces 
in which I l&ave served in India, >Coupled with official information as 
regards the other districts of India, taken from a very valuable collec- 
tion of papers printed by the Court of Directors in four folio volumes 
and other official and authentic sources. 

* 2827. Is the revenue levied on fruit trees, betel, pepper, sugar- 
cane, indigo, and other similar productions a fixed and moderate land 
. tax, or ill the nature of an excise in those parts of the territories of 

Bombay and Madras with which you arc acquainted ? — It is anything 
but a moderate tax ; for, as I have shown in the above-mentioned 
work, it is in all cases exorbitant; and strange to say, in some 
instances even exceeds the gross produce of the lands or plantations 
on which it is levied. 

* 2828. Do you consider it practicable, midcr such a system as you 
have stated, to manufacture those articles for foreign exportation, 
and competition with other countries ? — It may be done in lands not 
subject to the aforc-mentioned exorbitant tax. Jt may also be the 
case in Bengal, where the permanent settlement has been enforced 
for many years, and where its original ruinous pressure is no longer 
so severely felt; but it would be quite impossible in lands, for 
example, subject to the ryotwar tax, or from lauds where from 45 
per cent, to 50 per cent, of the gross pi’odnce is actually levied as 
revenue. 

‘ 2829. You have stated that the tax is equal in some cases to the 
produce of the land; has land then a saleable value in any part of 
Indijp. where the taxes take away the whole of this })roducc *? — I am 
personally acquainted with instances where the revenue assessed upon 
certain lands has actually exceeded the gross produce. I liavc also 
known other lands in India where a revenue has been assessed as 
being specifically derivable from rice lands, plantations of fruit trees, 
popper, vines, and other articles, and each portion p^articularly 
described ; but on comparing the assessment witli the lands in ques- 
tion those very lands have been found to have been nothing but 
jungle within the memory of man. Land, however, has a saleable 
value in those parts of India where our revenue systems admit of 
some rent being derived from the land by the land-holder or pro- 
prietor ; but when the whole rent is absorbed by the Government tax 
or revenue, as under ryotwar or i\umauiicc management, the land is 
of course, destitute of saleable value.* 

* 2840. Under such a system of judicature, police, and taxation as 
you have described, what prospect do you think there is of the 
inhabitants of British India becoming cither a wealthy, a prosperous, 
or a commercial, people, and of their conducting a trade with this 
country commensurate with their numbers, and the extent and 
fertility of the country they occupy ?— None whatever ; the people of 
India are sufficiently commercial to answer the highest expectations 
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that con be formed, or desired, in' respect to trade between the two 
countries ; but our local institutions, including tl^e revenue system, 
must bo greatly altered or modified before the natives can become 
wealthy or prosperous ; if the condition of the natives, their habits, 
their wants, their rights and their interests were properly attended to, 
all the rest would follow as a matter of course. 

‘ 2841. Docs the answer you have now given apply to the Bombay, 
Madras, and Bengal Presidencies, where the nature of settlement 
varies ? — To all. 

* 2842. Would you make any exception with regard to those parts 
of India where the permanent settlement has been established ? — As 
regards the judicial system 1 think no difference exists ; it appears to 
me to have been a failure everywhere, and to be ill-suited to the 
habits and wants of the natives of India ; the revenue system has 
gradually grown into improvement in Bengal, owing in a great 
measure to the effect produced by the opening of trade, in occasioning 
increased demand for the productions of lands on which an unalter- 
able tax has been fixed ; in this way I conceive that the opening of 
trade to India has greatly conduced to give additional value to the 
lands of Bengal, and to enable those who now possess estates in that 
quarter to obtain a rent for them, and sometimes a high rent, where 
in the first instance there was none at all, or scarcely a sufficiency for 
a scanty subsistence.’ 


I 

From the foregoing and from the evidence generally 
some good results followed. The tone of the debates in 
the House of Lords and in the House of Commons was 
eminently reasonable, while the Act that was passed 
inaugurated a new era — in words. 

Apparently, if one might judge from the anticipations 
expressed, a really new era had dawned, New Heavens 
and a New Earth in which alone Jiigr Afeousness should 
prevail were to mark the future of Indian and English 
relations. Perhaps, if steam communications and the 
application of steam power to manufactures had not then 
begun to change the face of the whole world industrially, 
the halcyon time indicated in the Act of 1833 might have 
come to distressed (and, therefore, oppressed) India. 
Unhappily for India, once more a market was wanted, 
and, under the mistaken idea that the great Eastern 
Empire of Britain would provide more customers, 
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and more profitable customers, by the people being kept 
in subjection and poor, compelled to take such exports as 
we chose to consider they needed, instead of enabling 
them to grow rich, and, themselves, of their own volition 
to buy of us, we entered upon the third stage of Conquest — 
a stage which continues to this day. It is a stage out of 
which thousands of millions of pounds have been made 
for and by England. Where that policy has secured 
thousands of millions sterling against the will of the 
people, the other policy would, probably, have brought us 
tens of thousands of millions from buyers who purchased 
out of their superfluity, and not, as now, who buy from 
us simply that which will only half cover their bodies 
against the cold o’ nights at the expense of food which 
those bodies need for ordinary health. 

III. Conquest by ‘ Pousta ’ : 

A Show of Fair Dealing accompanied with the Con- 
tinuance of Indian National Inferiority — 

1833 to 

Amid the glow of self-satisfaction which came to every 
British heart from the freeing of negro slaves, and with 
the anticipations which were then widely prevalent 
concerning the improvement of the human race by 
political enfranchisement and general reform, the East 
India Company’s Charter was renewed in 1833. Some- 
thing of that glow irradiates the pages of this work on 
which certain passages from speeches then made arc 
printed. The climax is reached by Thomas Babington 
Macaulay, then Member for Leeds, who was in himself — 
as Law Minister in India, as Member of Parliament 
afterwards — to show that much of what he said was 
of the tongue merely and not of the heart. Contem- 
plating the Government of India of that day, he 
remarked, truly enough • * I see a Government anxiously 
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bent on the public good. Even in its errors I recognise 
a paternal feeling towards the great people committed 
to its charge. I see toleration strictly maintained ; yet I 
see bloody and degrading superstitions gradually losing 
their power. I see the morality, the philosophy, the 
taste, of Europe, beginning to produce a salutary effect 
on the hearts and understandings of our subjects. I see 
the public mind of India, that public mind which we 
found debased and contracted by the worst forms of 
political and religious tyranny, expanding itself to noble 
and just views of the ends of government alid of the 
social duties of man.’ 

This was not all. He proceeded, with vivid illustra- 
tion and in eloquent phrases, to indicate what India 
should gain from England. He said : — 

‘ Tlicro i«, however, one part of the Bill on which, after what has 
recently passed elsewhere, I feel myself irresistibly impelled to say 
a few words. I allude to that wise, that benevolent, that noble 
clause, which enacts that no native of our Indian Empire shall, by 
reason of liis colour, his descent, or his religion, be incapable of 
holding office. At the risk of being called by that nickname which 
is regarded as the most opi)robrious of jdl nicknames by ine^ of 
selfish licarts and contracted minds, at the risk of being called a 
philosopher, I must say that to the last day of my life I shall be 
proud of having been one of those who assisted in the framing of 
the Jiill which contains that clause ... It would be, on the most 
self^h view of the case, far bettor for us that the people of India 
were well governed and independent of us, than ill-governed and 
subject to us ; that they were ruled by their own kings, but wearing 
our broadcloth and working with our cutlery, than that they w’ere 
performing their salaams to English collectors and English magis- 
trates, but were too ignorant to value, or too poor to buy, English 
manufactures. To trade with civilised men is infinitely more profit- 
able than to govern savages. That w'ould, indeed, be a doting wisdom 
which, in order that India might remain a dependency, would make 
it a useless and costly dependency, which would keep a hundred 
millions of men from being our customers in order that they might 
continue to be our slaves. * 

* It was, as Bernier tells us, the practice of the miserable tyrants 

’ * Doting wisdom* prevailed then, prevails now, nearly seventy years 
later. Exactly what Macaulay then denounced is what is true of our 
administration to-day. Proof of this is given in Chapter YIII, 
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whom he found in India, when they dreaded the capacity and spirit 
of some distinguished subject, and yet could not venture to murder 
him, to administer to him a daily dose of the pousta, a preparation of 
opium, the effect of which was in a few months to destroy all the 
bodily anS mental powers of the wretch who was drugged with it, 
and to turn him into a helpless idiot. The detestable artifice, more 
horrible than assassination itself, was worthy of those who employed 
it. It is no model for the English nation. We shall never consent 
to administer the pousta to a whole community, to stupefy and 
paralyse a great people whom God has committed to our charge, for 
the wretched purpose of rendering them more amenable to our 
control. What is power worth if it is founded on vice, on ignorance, 
on misery ; if we can liold it only by violating the most sacred duties 
which, as governors, we owe to the governed, and which, as a people 
blessed with far more than ordinary measure of political liberty and 
of intellectual light, we owe to a race debased by three thousand 
years of despotism and priestcraft ? We are free, we arc civilised to 
little purpose, if we grudge to any portion of the human race an 
equal measure of freedom and civilisation. 

* Are wo to keep the people of India ignorant in order that we may 
keep them submissive ? Or do wc think that wc can give them 
knowledge without awakening ambition ? Or do wo mean to awaken 
ambition and to provide it with no legitimate vent? Who will 
aiyifvcr any of tliesc questions in the aflirmati\ c ? Yet one of them 
must be answered in the affirmative by every person who maintains 
that we ought permanently to exclude the natives from high office. 
I have no fears. The path of duty is plain before us : and it is also 
the path of wisdom, of national prosperity, of national honour. 

‘ Tlie destinies of our Indian Empire arc covered with thick dark- 
ness. It is difficult to form any conjecture as to the fate reserved for 
a state which resembles no other in history, and wliich forms by 
itself a sepaj’ate class of political phenomena. The laws which 
regulate its growth and its decay arc still unknown to us. It may 
be that the public mind of India may expand under our system till it 
has outgrown our system ; that by good government we may educate 
our subjects into a capacity for better government; that, having 
become instructed in European knowledge, they may, in some future 
ago, demand European institutions. Whether such a day will ever 
come, I know not. But never will I attempt to avert or retard it. 
Whenever it comes, it will be the proudest day in England’s history. 
To have found a great people sunk in the lowest depths of slavery 
and superstition, to have so ruled them as to have made them 
desirous and capable of all the privileges of citizens, would indeed be 
a title to glory all our own. The sceptre may pass away from us. 
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Unforeseen Siccidents may derange our most profound sohemes. of 
policy. Victory may be inconstant to our arms. But there ‘are 
triumphs which are followed by no reverse. There is an empire 
exempt from all natural causes of decay. Those triumphs are the 
pacific triumphs of reason over barbarism; that empire is the 
imperishable empire of our arts and our morals, our literature, and 
our laws.’ * 

And yet, seventy years later, we have advanced but a 
few short and mincing steps on the road so wisely and 
so daringly depicted. India’s peoples are now much 
poorer than they were then. In one district in 1900 
85 per cent, of the land revenue was directly paid to 
the Government officials by moneylenders, the cultivators 
being wholly without means to fulfil their obligations, 
while the leading medical journal in the world,® through 
its correspondent in Bombay, estimates that nineteen 
millions of British Indian subjects have, during the last 
decennium of the nineteenth century, died of starvation, 
and one million from plague. So far have we fallen from 
the noble and generous position of seventy years ago, 
when Macaulay, amid all men’s applause, unfolded so 
glowing a scheme of administration and upliftment, 
that such a statement as the one quoted above arouses 
no interest of any kind amongst the members of so 
humane a profession as the Lancet represents. Even 
the* editor of the journal himself did not consider his 
correspondent’s remarks called for any comments from 
him. The doctors, in common with nearly all other 
Englishmen, seem to think that may be suffered by 
Indians, the twentieth part of which in this country 
would cause a revolution, with these now quiescent and 


‘ Macaulay, Speeches, p. 78. Longmans, Green, and Go., Ltd. 

^ The Lancety June, 1901. The estimate alluded to above will be found 
recorded in its appropriate Famine place, and thus appears twice in this 
work, for which I make no apology : — 

* Once printing may not suffice, 

Though printing be not in vain; 

And the mem’ry failing once or twice, 

May learn, if we print again.' 
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thoroughly satisfied professional gentlemen amongst the 
leaders of the revolt. These many millions of deaths in 
India have become a commonplace in English current 
thought of so slight a character that two millions of 
Indian people may, on an average, die year by year in 
India for ten years on end, and when this fact is stated 
in a great medical journal, no single word of surprise or 
sorrow shall be expressed concerning so portentous a 
statement ! While suffering almost beyond matching 
elsewhere in the world is going on, Lord George Hamilton, 
as Secrefe^ry of State for India, in the House of Commons, 
in the present writer’s hearing, and Lord Curzon of 
Kedleston, as Viceroy and Governor-General of the 
Empire, take the spirit of the words of Macaulay as 
applicable to themselves. They are, they say, a Govern- 
ment anxiously bent on the public good of India. They 
are sensible, in their own bosoms, of ‘ a paternal feeling 
towards the great people committed to their charge.’ 
Nevertheless, what was an impossible antithesis eighteen 
centuries ago, and was used by the Saviour of Mankind 
because of its impossiblencss in practice, is not merely 
possible, it is actual fact to-day : 

Of Lord George Hamilton and of Lord Curzon, 
the Indian people ask for bread and receive a 
stone ; ^ they beg for an egg and are given a 
scorpion. * 

Yet, while this is distinctly the fact, each of these 
estimable noblemen will feel as if, in my stating the above 
fact, which remains a fact whether 1 tell it or whether 


* Actually, a stone. In the Times of India a British colonel, who had 
been engaged in famine relief service, tells of people within his cognisance 
who ground certain rocks to powder to mix with the scanty portion of food 
they were able to obtain. This substance caused grave internal injury and 
frequently death, which was a pity, of course, but there was nutritious food 
in the country — if only the people bad had the means to obtain it, if only 
the perennial needs of the India Office were not so great. The means 
which would have given them food was needed to swell the £860,000,000 of 
pensions, interest, etc., which the India House and the India Office have 
expended in England since 1835. 
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I do not, a gross libel were uttered concerning him. As 
against facts, undeniable and patent facts, intentions may 
be Heavenly, but they should not avail, as a plea in miti- 
gation of responsibility for the consequences of what this 
man or that man docs or leaves undone. Nor do they in 
the captain of a ship, l)e that sliip a billyboy or a first- 
class battleship, nor in an engine-driver. Bui the plea 
is all-suHicicnt when the captain or driver is called an 
Administrator and the people affected arc dark-skinned. 
That the dark-skinned people are British subjects makes 
no difl'erence. 

How has all this come about ? Why is it that to-day 
we regard with complacency horrors which, a generation 
ago, moved us to our inmost depths ? Why do British 
hearts no longer beat responsively to, or appreciate, 
such noble and humane sentiments regarding India as 
those to which Macaulay gave expression? Why is it 
that now there arc no Munros and Elphinstones among 
the Governors sent to India from England, few Eickards’s 
or John Sullivans among Indian civilians, no Sir Lionel 
Smith among military men? Among thousands of 
civilian and military officials, in office and retired, who 
maybe named in the same breath with these? There 
were none on the last Public Committee on Indian 
Affairs — that which inquired into Expenditure in India 
— save Sir William Wedderburn, and the only help he 
had from Englisli sources came from Mr. W. S. Caine. 
It was a Native of India on the Commission, Mr. 
Dadabhai Naoroji, and Natives of India among the 
witnesses, Surendra Nath Banerjee, Dinshaw E. Wacha, 
G. V. Gokhale, G. Subramania Aiyar, who chiefly 
voiced the sentiments of Kickards and of Sullivan. 

Why is it ? 

Because, shorn of the fatal consequences which accom- 
panied the ‘ pousta * of which Bernier tells, the British 
‘pousta’ has affected our moral and mental powers as 
well as those of the Indian people more immediately 
subject to it, but at the same time has left us active in 
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all other respects. Only our sympathy, self-respect, and 
righteousness have been numbed ; our baser qualities 
have been quickened into greater activity. The need for 
markets for our products, combined with the fear, un- 
acknowledged and carefully concealed but alw’ays with 
us, that if the Indians are permitted to occupy seats in 
the Executive Councils — Viceregal, Presidency, and Pro- 
vincial, and in the Secretary of State’s Council — it will 
not be possible, logically, for us to prevent a large measure 
of self-government being soon after accorded to India ; — 
these things account for our utter indifference and neglect. 
Therefore it is that we make brave promises and break 
them ; this is why we pretend to clear the way for Indians 
of capacity to rise high in the service of their country, 
and then ‘ cheat * them out of the offices we declared 
should be theirs — if they proved themselves to be capable 
of occupying them.* Wc have become so accustomed to 
regarding India as a milch-cow, though we never shock 
the facts or our sensibilities by using such an inelegant 
and indelicate expression, tliat anything which in the 
slightest degree appears to interfere with the continuance 
of ‘this state of things seems to us to be contrary to 
what Divine Providence has designed on our behalf, the 
British nation, as every one knows, being God’s own, 
incapable of wrong-doing. India is our wash-ijot, and 
over the islands of the sea have wc cast our shoo. 

‘ Whatever is, is Best.’ 

So I heard it stated in the House of Commons by the 
Secretary of State for India. Therefore, of course, it 

■ Lord Lytton, in a despatch addressed to the Secretary of State, said ; 
* No sooner was the Act (1833) passed than the Government besan to devise 
means for practically evading the fulfilment of it. . . . We have had to 
choose between prohibiting them and cheating them, and we have chosen 
the least straightforward course . . . are all so many deliberate and trans- 
parent subterfuges for stultifying the Act and reducing it to a dead letter. 
. . . I do not hesitate to say that both the Government of England and of 
India appear to me up to the present moment unable to answer satisfactorily 
the charge of having taken every means in their power of breaking to the 
heart the words of promise they had uttered to the ear.' 
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must be so. And there is an end to all argument and to 
all patience with such misguided persons as those who, 
with irrefragible testimony in tl^eir hands, which they 
produce, would urge the contrary: What we choose to 
believe concerning India is alone that which is true. If 
there be evidence to the contrary, so much the worse for 
the evidence. We knoic we are doing well in India for 
India, and that knowledge sufiices us. Any other opinion 
is condeinnable, if not criminal. 


APPENDICES 

I* 

Extract of Revenue Consultations, Fort William, 
March 17, 1775. 

The Honourable Mr. Monson, — ^From the proceedings of the last 
consultation it appears that Bridjoo Kishore, during his short stay at 
Calcutta in 1174, acknowledges to have dissipated the sum of 84,500 
Sicca rupees in nuzzars (presents) to the gentlemen of the Council, in 
a present to Mr. Coxe, and in liis own expenses ; that he procured for 
himself the office of Dewan to the Rajah, contrary to the intentions 
of the Ranny. In his Accounts considerable charges are ma'dg to 
several persojis : one of the enormous sum of 2,02,485 Rupees to Mr. 
John Graham; another of 30,425 Rupees to Bobanny Churn Metre, 
Bayan to Mr. Graham; 5,500 to Cantoo Baboo, Bayan to Mr. 
Hastings ; and 500 to Kishen Churn Chatterjea, Cantoo Baboo’s 
servant. From this conduct it appears that Bridjoo Kishore has 
been an unworthy and unthrifty servant to the Rajah, disrespectful 
to the Ranny, and a calumniator of the servants of the Company. 
Unless it should hereafter be shown that the sums debited the 
Gentlemen should have been received by them, I think him an 
improper person to be employed by the Company, or to hold any 
office of confidence or trust near the Rajah’s person, or in his 
household. 

I therefore move, That Bridjoo Kishore be entirely dismissed from 
the Rajah’s service; and that the Ranny bo permitted to appoint 
such persons as she shall think proper for the education of the liajab, 
her son, and for the management of his household. 

The Board agree to the motion. 

‘ From the Eleventh Report from the Select Committee on the Ad- 
ministration of Justice in India, pp. 759, 7(52-764. * 
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ExTBACT of FbOCEBOINGS of THK COMMITTIiB OF Be VENUE, FORT 
William, May 12, 1775. 

Read the following Petitiqi and Enclosures, from the Vackeel of the 
Rajah of Burdwan : — 

To the Honourable Warren Hastings, Esquire, President and 
Governor, etc., Council of Revenue. 

Honourable Sir and Sirs, — I beg leave to enclose the following 
papers, wliich arc all the accounts of cnibczzleiiicnts which the 
Paishcar Roopiiavain Cliowdry, has been hitherto able to make out 
from Bridjoo Kishorc’s books, or rather leaves. In order to bring the 
Burdwan transactions under one point of view, 1 ha\’c brouglit into 
these Accounts what I formerly delivered into consultation on the 
10th of March last. 


Durbar Expenses Unjustly Made by Bridjoo Kishorb Rov, out 

OF THE CONSUMMANY, ETC. 

Cash imid to the folloiving perso7\s^ from Bengal Year 1174 to the 
month of Poost Bengal Year llHl, as follows : — 


Rs. 

Mr. John Graham, as per Acjcount No. 1, delivered 
• *in Council on the lOth March, 1775 ... ri.s.‘2,02,4H5 

Ditto, No. 2 do. do. ... 

- — - — 2,JH,ooO 

The Hojiourablc Mr. Stuart, as per Account enclosed, No. II 2,17,684 
^fr. Betihcr, ditto No. 4 2,100 

Mr. James Alexander, ditto No. .t 31,000 

Mr. Hastings, as p<ir Ac(!Ount No. 3, delivered in Council on 

the 10th March, 1775 15,000 

Mr. George Vansittart, as ])er particular Account enclosed, 

No. 6 35,400 

Mr. Mackdonald, in Bengal Year 1179, in the 30th Assin, 
through the hands of Ranmioo Podar, Provincial Cash- 

keeper 500 

]\Ir. Fleetwood, as per particular Account enclosed, No. 7... 23,450 

Mr. Shott, in Bengal Year 1181, in the Month of Augiun, 
through the hands of Rarainoo Podar, but wrote in 

Kazedaun Account, in the month of Poos 4,000 

Mr. Swain, in Bengal Year 1179, in the 20th Assar Ackeray, 
through the hands of Rammoo Podar, by Callypersaud 

Bose 6,000 

Colonel Sample, as per Account enclosed No. 8 3,000 
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Mr. Samuel Lewu, in Bengal Year 1181, in 27 Srabon, Bs. 
through the hands of Baipmoo Fodar, Provincial Cash- 

keeper, by Ramlocceon Mitre 2,000 

Mr. Good] ad, as per particular Account enclosed. No. 9 ... 10,000 

Bobanny Churn Metre, as per Account No. 5, 

delivered in Council on the 10th March, 1775 lis.30,425 

Ditto, No. 10, enclosed this day 50,600 

80,925 

Callypersaud Bose, as per Account enclosed, No. 11 ... 1,01,675 

And smaller sums, the whole amounting to Sicca 

Rupees 12,05,054 Ha. 6p. 

(Signed by) RoorNAKAiN Chowdry. 

Calcutta, 9th May, 1775. 


II 

TRIBUTES, AT THE INQUIRY OF 1831, TO INDIAN 
FITNESS FOR OFFlCIAIi POSITIONS IN INDIA. 

Evidence of John Sullivan, Esq., Collector of Coimbatore, 

Mr. Joliii Sulli\an, of the Madras service, tcstiliod as follows : — 

4769. You have stated >our opinion of the native character, as far 
as you have Juid nn opportunity of observing it, to be generally vfcvy 
favourable ; do you confine that opinion to the native.s of the district 
of Coimbatore, or to the Peninsula generally, as far as your know- 
ledge extends ? — It is a general opinion, as far as I have had an 
opportunity of observing it. 

4f70. Yon have visited Calcutta and Bombay ? — Yes, I have. 

4771. Consequently you can speak from your own personal 
experience *? — Yes ; my opinion was very favourable, particularly of 
the Parsecs of Bombay. 

4772. Would you not be disposed to place as much confidence in 
the natives of India as you would in your own countrymen ? — Yes, if 
equally well treated. 

4773. Arc they not cxtremel.y anxious to be raised in the scale of 
society?—! consider them most anxious to be raised, and to feel 
acutely the depressed state in wdiicli they arc kept. 

4774. Have you not found that feeling to be general throughout 
India, as far as you have had an opportunity of observing ? — Yes, 
universal, as far as my observation has gone. 

4775. Are they not more anxious, in your opinion, upon that 
score, thim even for the improvement of their worldly circumstance ? 
— Y'os, I think that the feeling dearest to their hearts, to be trusted 
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with that degree of power and oflQcial emoluments they invariably 
enjoyed previously to our obtaining poafeession of India. 

4776. Have you not found, where you have placed confidence in 
natives, it has generally or always been rewarded by a faithful dis- 
charge of their duties ? — It has been very frequently so. I have had 
cause to complain, lilce others whose confidence has been abused. 

4777. Are you not of the opinion, that the more they are 
encouraged, and the more they arc admitted into the employment of 
the government of the country, the more they will improve them- 
selves ? — I am decidedly of that opinion ; and I should think that the 
best system that could bo established at this moment, would bo to 
entrust all the details of the revenue, and all the original suits in 
judicature, to natives, leaving the business of control to Europeans ; 
the natives would do the details much more cflcctually than 
Em’opcans. 

4778. Would not the situation of European servants in India be 
most completely helpless without the natives ? — Yes, entirely so. 

4779. So that they may be said to be mainly dependent upon the 
natives for carrying on the affairs of the country ? — I consider the 
most efficient officers of the GoYcrnmcnt quite lielpless witliout the 
assistance of the natives. 

4780. Do you consider the natives of India a very sensitive race 
of people, and alive to kindness V — ^Ycs. 

4781. And grateful for it *?-— I tlinilc so, certainly. 

4782. And anxious to make suitable returns? — Yes, I think so, 
certainly. T speak ui icier qualification here, but fully a.i much go aa 
an^ other people with whom I am acquainted. 


6080. You were understood to say, that suppoohig the nativcri to 
be more generally employed in the different departments Govern- 
ment, the expenditure of Government might be considerably 
diminished, do you conceive that the present Govcriinicnt of India 
is an expensive Government ?— A most enormously expensive one, in 
the civil administration of the country. 

5081. Til what branches do you think a saving could be effected ? 
— In every civil department, revenue and judicial. 

5082. Do you mean by the employment of natives ? — By the 
employment of natives, and by simplifying the machinery of 
government. 

5089. When you say that you think the expenses of the Govern- 
ment might be reduced by simplifying the machinery, and calling 
more natives into employ, do you contemplate any reduction of the 
number of Europeans ? — A very considerable reduction. 

5090. Out of the five in Coimbatore, how many do you think 
might be dispensed with ?— Four. 
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5091. Do you think that one European superintendont, with 
natives under him, could manage the revenue and civil concerns ? — I 
think that he could. When I speak of the machinery of the Govern- 
ment, I allude to the presidency. The present mode of carrying on 
the Government is by a system of boards which are as complicated as 
anything can be. There is the revenue board, the military board, and 
the board of trade, so that the Government, in fact,, have no direct 
communication with their executive officers, everything passes 
through these boards, and that leads to an enormous multiplication 
of records, and of course to great delays and expense. 

5092. Would yon propose that the one superintendent in the 
district slionld exercise the functions of superior judge of the district, 
and also of magistrate and collector of revenue? — My own idea is 
that the European should be confined to superintendence and control. 
I should conceive that both thtJ revenue and civil and magisterial 
functions might bo managed by the natives, with a strict European 
control. The greatest abuses of authority always arise out of the 
fiscal jurisdiction, not out of the ordinary" magisterial or judicial 
functions. 

6093. Do you conceive that the natives that would be called into 
action would be the persons who now act under the European officers, 
or that a new class of persons would be brought into operation ? — 
Undoubtedly, those who liavo been regul.irly brought up; none but 
those duly qualified by previous education in the inferior offices of 
the civil administration should be permitted to occupy the higher 
grades. , 

5094. Arc they not now found to be generally very corrupt ? — *If 
they arc found to be so, it is in consequence, T conceive, entirely of 
our treatment of them ; they have no interest in working for us, and 
therefore they invariably work against us when they can. 

5905. i^nd you conceive, that if they had better salaries and 
better prospects their corruption w'ould be materially diminished ? — 
I think that they would be nearly, T will not say altogether, as honest 
as Europeans, if wo held out the same motives to them. 

5096. Would not a larger extension of confidence to them 
produce a better state of feeling among them ? — Unquestionably, 
that would bo the result. 

5097. Do you conceive that the experiment of the employment of 
native agency might be tried with advantage, in a particular district ? 
— I am satisfied it might be, witJi great advantage — that is to say, if 
the exporimciit was made by a person favourable to its introduction, 
but not otherwise. 

5098. Do you apprehend, that under the Madras presidency 
there are many persons of sufficient rank who concur with you in 
opinion 7 — I should suppose there are a considerable number ; it is a 
growing opinion ; I think it is an opinion amongst all those persons who 
are most conversant with the natives. Those in the trammels of a 
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judicial office have but little to say to the natives; this is not a 
matter of choice but of necessity. The Collector, on the contrary, has 
constant intercourse with all classes of the people ; he has a deep 
personal interest in the prosperity of the country, and his object 
is to consult the wishes and inclinations of the people on all subjects. 
On the other hand, people who pass their time at Madras know very 
little of the natives ; but amongst that class who have free intercourse 
with the natives, a considerable number, I imagine, concur in opinion 
'With me. 

Evidence of W. Chaplin, Esq., Collector in Madras^ and ConiihiH- 
sioner in iJie Dcccan, 

5296. You have stated that you conceive the reduction of tlic 
land revenue would be the best mode of improving tlie char»acter and 
condition of the lower orders ; have the goodness to state what 
occurs to you with a view to the amelioration of the character and 
condition of the superior orders. — I conceive the best way of im- 
proving the character and condition of the superior orders would be 
to leave open to their ambition some of the higher and more lucrative 
offices of the Government, and to allow them to participate as mucli 
as possible in the administration of their own country ; it may not 
be politic to allow them to hold the highest departments, which, 
I conceive, should always bo (illed by Europeans. 

5297. To what departments do you allude? — The judicial and 
revenue ; from the chief ])olitical oflices F should always exclude 
them. 

5298. Did you say the higher or the higlicst? — In the highest I 
would not rcconimcnd their employment ; those,! think, must always 
be in the possession of Europeans. By permitting the natives to 
fill a few of the liigh situations, wc shall gradually raise a native 
aristocracy of our own, Avho, being indebted to our Government, will 
feel an interest in maintaining it, being sensible that they would be 
the first to suffer by any revolution; they would then consider the 
security of their own fortunes identified with the safety of tlic 
Government. 

5299. How do they stand affected to our Government now? — 
The exclusion of natives from all offices and places of trust, except 
the subordinate ones, has a tendency to produce a deterioration of 
character. In this respect they sensibly feel the consequences of 
foreign rule, all the paths of honourable ambition being shut against 
them, and it may be feared that discontent will increase so that wo 
may eventually become extremely unpopular. Indeed, I conceive 
that a general disaffection might be expected to take place, were it 
not for the sense generally entertained of the good faith of tlie 
Company’s government, its regard for the rights of persons and 
property, and its strict attention to the religious customs and 
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prejudices of its subjects. Hence, though there is little attachment 
to our rule, and no great interest in its stability, there is a general 
feeling of respect, and a thorough confidence in the integrity of the 
English character, which, supported by the fidelity of our native 
troops, forms the chief support of our tenure in India. 

5300. You consider that their feelings are at present those of a 
conquered and degraded people ? — I conceive very much so. 

5301. Are you of opinion that any improvement in the circum- 

stances of the people has yet been effected by our government? — 
I am afraid that the nature of our government is not calculated for 
much improvement. The natives enjoy mider our sway more security 
of property and person, and they suffer less oppression and less 
exaction than under the native rule. They have generally, also, an 
incorrupt and impartial administration of justice, though, I am sorry 
to say, a very tardy and expensive one ; but I conceive the degradation 
already adverted to tends very mucli to check improvement. The 
nature of our government is, in fact, ad\'crsc to improvement. Its 
officers from the Court of Directors here, and from the Governor 
and Council in India, downwards, are constantly ffuctuating. Partial 
and limited experience is no sooner ac(iuircd than a change takes 
]jlace before it can be brought into cffectuiU operation. Plans of 
improvement arc followed for a time, and then relinquished under a 
now OJiairman of the Court of Directors, a new Governor- General, or 
a new administrator of the revenue ; these frequent revolutions, by 
flood and field, occasion, in my opinion, a vacillation in the ad- 
ministration of affairs extremely injurious to the interests of the 
community in India. * • 

544‘2. The Committee have no further question to put to you, but 
\vould bo glad to Itnow whether there arc any suggestions you would 
make on any topics which liavc or have not been touched upon ? — 
I am jnot prepared to offer to the Committee any suggestions • further 
than to rejoin mend, as far as I am able to do, the expediency of 
making throughout our territories the land assessment as light as 
the finances of government wdll admit, but above all to fix the limit 
of the field assessment, as the only sure means of affording protection 
to the ryot and providing against mal-adininistration. This 1 pre- 
sume to be the grand secret for the good government and the 
maintenance of tranquillity in India. 

6443. Upon the whole the Committee arc to understand that 
the more you have seen of the natives, the better your opinion of 
them ? -I have always formed a good opinion of the native character 
generally ; I think they will bear an advantageous comparison with 
the natives of any country in the world. 4 
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INDIAN CHARACTER AND SUPERIOR ATTAINMENTS, 
Evidence of Major-General Sir L. Smith, K.C.B. 

5481. You have had a great deal of experience, enabling you to 
know the character of native officers ? — I have. 

5482. You have had also great means of knowing what European 
officers liave done ? — I have. 

5483. Speaking of the conduct of both deliberately, what is your 
oi:)inion of the comparison? — I think, generally speaking, native 
officers are on all questions of evidence, and certainly in reference to 
their own customs and laws, infinitely more to be depended upon than 
European officers. 

5600. AVhat is your opinion of the moral character of the natives 
of India generally? — I think, considering the disadvantages they have 
been under many years — not those of Bombay, but those above the 
Ghauts, where they have had formerly a very vicious government — 
they are a very good people, and in my opinion they have been greatly 
belied by all tliosc who have wiittcn about them. 

5601. Are they a cruel people ? — By no means ; all thoir chiefs 
were of inide military habits, which made the body of the people what 
they were, rude and violent, but they are essentially a good people ; 
and where they have taken to cultivation, they arc one of the most 
quiet, orderly, people I have ever lived amongst. In my own canton- 
ment I had generally before the war ux)wards of 30,000 follow'crs, and 
fov four years wo had only four capital crimes ; what the punishments 
wore I do not know, for wo sent them to the Peishwa, wc had not 
then any criminal law of our own ; I do not believe there are many 
parts of Europe which could boast of such absence of crime. 

5616, What do you think would be the cilcct on public feeling of 
giving the natives a power of deciding on the crimes committed by 
Christians? — I think the Europeans in general at first would be 
displeased at it. There is a tone, of course hi proportion as they are 
ignorant of the natives, of superior feelings — a superiority which 
perhaps would make them shrink from coming into close contact with 
them in the exercise of such duties, but that ought to be done away ; 
and it is to give them a beginning, and make the Europeans come in 
contact more with the people of the country, that I think the greatest 
good may be done to the country. They would resist a little, 1 think, 
at first ; some of them arc very haughty, some of them dislike natives, 
but do that away by bringing them together by law, and one party 
will feel himself more respectable, and both in the end be satisfied. 

5618. Would there be any feeling on the part of Europeans in 
acting with natives on this service? — Perhaps at first they would 
object, in proportion as some men find it very difficult to conquer old 
tastes and prejudices ; the greatest fault of Europeans in India is that 
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they are a little too aristocratical or distant, and keep aloof from the 
' natives, not mixing half enough with them. 

5619. Would you have any objection to be tried by a jury of 
natives ? — No, I should not, myself, but I think I am, perhaps, an 
exception to most. 

5624. You have said that the people generally have ’ advanced in 
Jcnowledge and intelligence during the last few years? — Yes, to a 
great degree. 

5625. Arc you speaking of the whole population of the country ? 
— Yes ; a school was established in the Deccan before I came away, 
and I had an inmiense number of applications to get poor boys in 
from my native friends,' and in Bombay it has been going on for many 
years, and is on a most beautiful footing on the Lancasterian system. 

5626. Do yon consider that the people consider themselves 
degraded by not being admitted into the superior offices ? — I think 
they must feel it. 

5627. Is that not likely to increase with their increasing in- 
telligence ? — Most decidedly, it must increase. 

5628. How is it to be met, if that is so ? — Let them participate in 
the administration of the country, T should say. 

5629. Should you say it would be safer for the government of this 
country to allow that intelligence to increase under that feeling of 
separation from the hlnglisli, or to attempt to identify the natives and 
the English ? — [ think the first effect of it will certainly be, that it 
will tend to identify and make the people hap])y ; I think that tho 
ultimate end, when you have succeeded in educating tho large 
proportion of the, ]»eoplc, will be that they must find by evc^y' 
amelioration that you can give them, that they are still a distinct and 
degraded people, mid if they can find the means of driving you out of 
the coimtiy they will do it. 

56^0. Can you prevent their finding out their strength ? — I 
think the cTreu instance, is so unprecedented in tho history of man, that 
a handful of foreigners should continue to govern a country of sixty 
niillioiis, which is fasliionably called tho empire of opinion, that the 
moment you have educated them they must feel that the effect of 
education will be to do away with all the prejudices of sects and 
religions by which wc have hitherto kept the country — the Mussalmans 
against Hindoos, and so on; the effect of education will be to expand 
their minds, and show them their vast power. 

5661. Would not the abolition of the existing disquiiliff cations of 
natives, which they feel to be a degradation, and their peirticipation 
with Europeans in all the advantages of our civil institutions in India, 
be a material corrective of such a tendency arising out of education ? 
— For a time, as I have said before, no doubt it will. 

' A poor Dcccani boy from this very region, helped by Mr. J. N. Tata to 
continue his education at an English univei*sity, was bracketed senior 
wrangler at Cambridge in 1899. 
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5632 . Would it not identify them with British dominion, and give, 
them a common interest in preserving it, which they do not now feel? 
— ^To a certain extent it might do so. 

5633. Do you not consider that sucli securities for the attach- 
ments of the inhabitants of India would bo both more honourable to 
the country, and more to be permanently depended upon than any 
other attempts to govern India by keeping its natives in darkness and 
ignorance? — I would decidedly enlighten them as much as possible; 
but then you lose the country. 

5634. Supposing any rival European Power were to find its way 
into India, would it not, by holding out the abolition of the existing 
disqualifications of natives, find the certain means of seducing them 
from their allegiance to us? — If they can once establish themsolves, 
of course it would depend vastly on the Power; they know there is no 
European Power like ours likely to conquer the country. 

5636. Sui^posing those disqiialifications were removed in time by 
ourselves, would any inducement remain to the people of India to 
prefer the dominion of any other European Power ? — No, I do not 
think any Euroiican Power could have any influence with them, if wo 
use our power properly, by giving them a })articipation in tlie govern- 
ment of the country, and promoting education and civilisation. 

5639. If in the progress of time India were to become sufficiently 
instructed to understand the x^i^hiciples of the (Christian religion, and 
to compi'chend the nature of government, such as that which belongs 
to the British Constitution, is it your opinion that in that state of 
civilisation India would x^cruiit itself for an\ length of tii))c to bo 
governed by the authority of England? — No, I should say not; 
taking the history of nations, that they would feel the value of 
governing themselves ; it is human nature, I think, that they should. 

5640. Is it not the case that in that stale of civilisation which 
you contemplate as of advantage, the British dominion in India must 
also be contemplated by you as to cease?— I have cxp'rcssly said, 
that I feel the efiect of imparling educatioji will be to turn us out of 
the country. 

5641. If that should take place, are you j^reqiared to say that 
India may not be of more value to us than it now is ? — By no 
means ; America has been of more value to us separate than as a 
colony. 

5642. What portion of the population of India is most attached 
to the British rule, whether the most ignorant or the most intelligent ; 
or, in a word, is there any part of India with which you are acquainted 
where the attachment to the British Government is so strong as at 
Bombay? — I should say the most intelligent; I look upon it the 
people of Bombay, who are intelligent and well educated, liavc higher 
expectations from those advantages, and look up to Government with 
more confidence to derive those advantages ; therefore that they must 
have stronger excitement of loyalty and affection to Government than 
those who are perfectly ignorant. 
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5643. Arc the Conimi'ttco to understand your opinion to be, that 
in proportion as India becomes civilised and instructed, there would 
be a desire for independence ? — I should think there naturally would. 

5644. Even if that independence took place, you are not prepared 
to say that India might not be equally valuable to England as it now 
is ? — Certainly not ; there would not be such an outlet for gentle- 
men’s sons for appointments and things of that kind, but I should 
tliink the profit of the country would be as great ; there would be none 
uf the expense and all the advantages. 
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^The arriv.al in the port of London of Indian produce in Indian- 
built ships created a sensation among the monopolists which could 
not have been exceeded if a hostile fleet had appeared in the Tliames. 
The shipbuilders of the port of London took the lead in raising the 
cry of alhrra ; they declared that their business was on ulie point 
of ruin, and that the families of all the shipwrights in England vrere 
certain to be reduced to starvation.’ — Tayloe’s History of India, 

p. 216. 

1801. i 1901. 

Lord Wellesley, | Lord Quezon, 

Governor - General. , Viceroy and Governor-General. 

W ITH the beginning of a new century it may not be 
unsuitable to ask and to answer the question 
contained in the heading to this chapter. So far as 
the present writer is concerned there can, unhappily, 
be no hesitation as to what must, of necessity, be the 
reply. The question cannot, with any approach to 

79 
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accuracy, be answered save in some such sentence as 
this : — 

India stands in a terribly worse position to-day than 
that which it occupied when the first dawn of 1801 
trembled across the bay of Bengal and flashed upon the 
hilltops on the north-eastern coast of Hindustan. 

It matters not in what direction one looks, so far as 
the material prosperity of the vast mass of the population 
goes, the answer must bo seriously adverse in comparison 
with the ancient time. Not now is prosperity, but once 
was prosperity. In all of a material character that goes 
to make a prosperous realm, India on January 1, 1901, was 
a greater number of leagues behind India on January 1, 
1801, than I, for one, care to try to count. To finish 
assertion and to come to facts : — 

Wealth. 

One hundred years ago, in spite of the conveyance 
(‘convey, the wise it call,’ said Shakspeare) of vast 
amounts of ill-gotten wealth by civilians and military 
men and others to England, especially from Beiigal 
and Madras, there was still much accumulated wealth 
throughout the continent. Other conquerors before us 
in ^ India settled in the country ; what they stole 
remaineffi in India ; they spent it or hoarded it in India. 
It might be taken from Bengal to Delhi, but much of 
it found its way back to Bengal, and Bengalis in high 
office in Delhi had their fair share of what was available. 
Save in a few historical instances India’s treasure was 
not removed from India, and even what was taken was 
not extraordinary in amount. Nearly the whole of the 
wealth remaining in the country a hundred years ago 
has been so drained away that there is now less of 
popular pecuniary reserve in India than in any civilised 
country in the world. During the famine of 1900 so 
completely had the reserves been exhausted that a large 
number of very ancient coins found their way into 
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circulatioli, and, in 1901, were offered to numismatists in 
London. How terrible the drain has been may be judged 
by various statements made at divers times. Notable 
amongst them Montgomery Martin's remarks of nearly 
seventy years ago. ‘The annual drain of £3,000,000 
from British India,* ho said, ‘ has mounted in thirty 
years, at 12 per cent, (the usual Indian rate) com- 
pound interest, to the enormous sum of £723,900,000 
sterling.* From that day to this there has been no 
cessation in the flow. More; with every year it has 
increased until the stream which in 1830 was regarded 
as almost beyond control, has increased tenfold, and has 
become altogether beyond control. It is true the area 
drained is larger now than then, but the proportion of 
wealth annually taken is far greater. During the closing 
ten years of the nineteenth century it became beyond 
control, to the extent of involving more than half the 
cultivators in the Empire in almost irremediable debt ; ‘ 
it has turned the moneylender into the real lord and 
sovereign of India, while twenty millions of patient, 
suffering, excellent, people have died prematurely from 
wSLnt of food and from the diseases occasioned by privation 
and from plague. During the last thirty years of the 
century the average drain cannot have been far short of 
£30,000,000 per year, or, in the thirty years, £900,Q00,000, 
not reckoning interest ! Against this great and forcible 
withdrawal, forcible by economic law in the first instance, 
by British might in the second, is to be set the money 
loaned by England to India for warlike purposes and public 
works, only a small portion of which has been wealth- 
creating to an appreciable extent, so far as the masses of 
the people are concerned, and the sum total of which does 
not compare with the drain to England. And, further, 
all of it has to be repaid some day. It may, in another 
chapter, bo possible to strike the balance, although only 
approximately, between the two sides of the account, 

' In the Bombay Presidency, according to the Macdonnell Famine Com- 
mission Beport, four-fifths of the cultivators are indebted. 

7 
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but the very best that can be shown will leave an almost 
unthinkable deficit on India’s side, a deficit only realis- 
able as it may be brought to bear year by year on 
the existing population, and thus carried to the individual 
home. The argument applied to the individual Indian 
will be found developed at greater length elsewhere. 
Here, it can only be stated in outline. That India is not 
far from collapse is proved by the frequent famines now 
prevailing and the ominous fact that although, even 
in the worst of years — the years 1000 and 1901 — enough 
food was grown to feed the people, the people had not 
the wherewithal to buy the food which would have kept 
them alive, and, obtaining which, with their own means, 
they would have retained their homes and not have lost 
their families and their few possessions. The present 
Secretary of State (Lord George Hamilton) has made the 
expression, that the recent famines are famines of money 
and not of food, a part of current historical phraseology. 
It is not, however, an accurate statement, save to a very 
limited extent. There would not be food enough for all 
the people, nor anything like food enough, were a favour- 
able response given to the Christian’s prayer : ‘ Give us this 
day our daily bread.’ My information and calculations 
lead me to express the opinion that if provision were 
in&de ^r as much to be eaten as is needed for health, 
three-fourths of the country, for at least three months in 
the year, would be on short rations and many millions of 
people on none at all. Speaking in general terms, India, 
at the beginning of this century, has no working capital : 
all her working capital has, under a mistaken system of 
government, been drained to another country, and she is, 
in herself, wholly resourceless, as resources go among 
modern nations. She cannot recuperate herself from 
herself in existing conditions. 

The Poverty of the People. 

If the foregoing remarks be sustainable, it follows that 
now there is vastly much more requirement of the 
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necessaries of life among the people than was the case 
a hundred years ago. Statistics for 1801, by which an 
exact comparison can be made, are not available. One 
of the witnesses at the inquiry which preceded the 
renewal of the Charter in 1833, said * : — 

'It may be asked if the labourer of India is placed 
on a par with the labourer of Europe. In India, within 
our own provinces, it may be said there is no distress 
except in times of scarcity ; and since we have ensured 
to the merchant the unrestricted sale of his grain, prices 
have adapted themselves to the productiveness of the 
crops, and there has been no scarcity or famine similar 
to what w’as known when the grain merchant was forced 
to sell his grain at whatever price the Government of the 
country was pleased to dictate. In India the labourer 
of our provinces has no difficulty in maintaining himself 
and his family with independence without resorting to 
the charity of the public, and we know the reverse to be 
the case in our native country.’ 

Here, too, are rough means by which the grave de- 
cadencci of the past twenty years may be apprehended : — 

Jn 1880: ' There remain forty millions of people who 
go through life on insufficient food .’ — Sir W. W. Hunter 
at Birmingham. 

In 1893 : The Pioneer sums up Mr. Grierson’s facts 
regarding the various sections of the population in Gaya, 
and remarks that the conclusion is by no means 
encouraging. 'Briefly, it is that all the persons of the 
labouring classes, and ten per cent, of the cultivating 
and artisan classes, or forty-five per cent, of the total 
population, are insufficiently clothed, or insufficiently fed, 
or both. In Gaya district this would give about a million 
persons without sufficient means of support. If we assume 
that the circumstances of Gaya are not exceptional — and 
there is no reason for thinking otherwise — it follows that 
nearly one hundred millions of people in British India 


* Mr. Wood, p. 680, ' Affairs of the East India Company,* 1833 (446-11.). 
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are living in extreme poverty/ The whole of the article 
from which this passage is taken is quoted later. 

In 1901 : ' The poverty and suffering of the people are 
such as to defy description. In fact, for nearly fifteen 
years there has been a continucnin famine in Lidia owing 
to high prices.* Thus, on May 16, 1901, wrote an Indian 
Publicist of ripe experience and wide knowledge. 

Since Sir William Hunter’s remarks were made the 
population has increased (or is alleged to have increased) 
by nearly thirty millions. Meanwhile the income of the 
Empire has greatly decreased during this period. Where- 
fore this follows : that if, with the same income, in 1880 
forty millions were insufficiently fed, the additional 
millions cannot have had, cannot now have, enough to 
eat ; this, again, ensues : — 

40,000,000 phis, say, 30,000,000, make 70,000,000 ; and 
there are this mmher of continualltf hungry people in 
British India at the beginning of the twentieth century. 

That is my own estimate, made several months ago, 
and, like all my estimates, is too conservative; for it 
will^ have been observed that the Pioneer, the ever-ready 
apologist for flritish rule in India, eight years ago put the 
‘ British people who are living in extreme poverty * at 
‘ one hundred millions.’ 

National Industuies. 

These have been ruthlessly destroyed, and, during the 
earlier part of the century, destroyed without any pretence 
at concealment of the circumstance that English in- 
dustries were to be benefited by the destruction. The 
passage quoted at the head of this chapter furnishes a 
notable illustration. A hundred years ago shipbuilding 
was in so excellent a condition in India that ships could 
be (and were) built which sailed to the Thames in 
company with British-built ships and under the convoy 
of British frigates. The Governor-General in 1800, 
reporting to his masters in Leadenhall Street, London, 
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said : ‘ The port of Calcutta contains about 10,000 tons 
of shipping, built in India, of a description calculated for 
the conveyance of cargoes to England.’ * The tealiwood 
vessels of Bombay were greatly superior to the ‘ oaken 
walls of old England.’ Let note be taken of this testi- 
mony 2 : — 

It is certain that our present policy prevents us availing ourselves 
of all the advantages whicli our Indian possessions are capable of 
producing. Perhaps the time is not yet arrived when this question 
can be calmly, impartially, and without prejudice, discussed. Nations 
are slower than individuals in ascertaining their real interests, and 
it is only lately, notwithstanding that we have acknowledged the 
scarcity of timber at liomc for shipbuilding, that we have endeavoured 
to avail ourselves of the valuable productions of the forests of India. 

In Bombay alone, two ships of the line, or one ship and two 
frigates, can be produced to the British navy every eighteen months. 
The docks at Bombay are capable of containing ships of any force. 

Situated as Bombay is, between the forests of Malabar and 
Gujarat, she receives supplies of timber with every wind that blows. 
Flax of a good quality is also the produce of our territories in India. 
It is calculated that every ship in the navy of Great Britain is 
renewed every twelve years. It is w^ell known that teakwood -built 
ships last fifty years and upwards. Many ships Bombay-built, after 
running fourteen or fifteen years, have been bought into the navy 
and were considered as strong as ever. The Sir Edward Hughes 
performed, I believe, eight voyages as an Indiainan before she was 
purchased for the navy. No Europe-built Indiaman is capable of 
gping more than six voyages with safety. 

Ships* built at Bombay also are executed by onc-fourth cheaper 
than in the docks of England. 

Let the result of these observations be reduced to calculation, and 
the advantages will be evident. 

Every eighteen months two ships-of-the-line can be added to the 
British navy, four in three years, and in fifteen years twenty ships-of- 
the-linc. Thus in fifteen years we should be in possession of a fleet 

* Again : ‘ From the quantity of private tonnage now at command in the 
port of Calcutta, from the state of perfection which the art of shipbuilding 
has already attained in Bengal (promising a still more rapid progress, and 
supported by abundant and increasing supplies of timber), it is certain that- 
this port will always be able to furnish tonnage, to whatever extent may be 
required, for conveying to the port of London the trade of the private 
British merchants of Bengal .’ — Lord Wellesley, in 1800. 

= ‘Considerations on the Affairs of India, written in the year 1811,’ by 
Lieutenant-Colonel A. Walker. H. L., 1853 (445- VI.), p. 316. 
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which would lasst fifty years. The English-built ships requiring to 
be renewed every twelve years, the expense is quadruple. Suppose, 
therefore, a ship built in England to cost J8100, in fifty years it would 
cost j 6400, but as a ship of equal force to last the same period would 
cost in India only £75 of the sum, the difference in favour of India- 
built ships would be £S25 per cent. 

Say that a ship-of-tlie-linc in its original cost is J£100,000. 

£ 

Four times renewed 400,000 

A Bombay ship 7.0,000 

Saving X825,000 

This calculation is excessive, but it is chosen to show how much 
may be saved, even although one-half may be erroneous. 

Were it not for our numerous captures we should probably have 
had some difficulty in keeping our navy complete. Has it been 
found that the number of prizes brought into our ports has dimi- 
nished the demand for our own ships ; or has it had the effect of 
producing any of those consequences wdiich jealousy imputes to our 
Indian-built shipping ? 

The docks that have recently been constructed at Bombay, under 
the superintendence of Major Cooper of the Engineers, are elegant 
specimens of architecture, and excite universal adjniratiou. TJiey are 
capable of containing vessels of any force. 

In Bengal, Prince of Wales Island, and other inaritime stations, 
excellent ships maybe constructed, and the number may be increased 
to a much greater extent than the above estimate ; but the estimate 
has been purposely confined to Bombay, which is furnished witJi 
docks, and the ships are there constructed with more advantage than 
anyw’here else ; and it is our grand naval arsenal in India. 

Of course no heed was given to such wise counsel. 
Nor, were opportunity to offer for India to-day to render 
like service to the Empire at large, would it receive any 
greater favour. 

To mention the above is to show’, as by a lightning flash 
on a dark night, how far, industrially, with the sole excep- 
tion of the spinning and weaving of cotton by steam 
machinery in Bombay, the India of Lord Curzon is 
behind the India of Lord Wellesley. As, again and 
again, I have wandered through the records of obscurant 
administration in India during the past century, growing 
more and more woeful as instance upon instance forced 
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upon me the unteachability of the Anglo-Indian civilian, 
scarcely anything has struck me more forcibly than the 
manner in which the Mistress of the Seas in the Western 
World has stricken to death the Mistress of the Seas in 
the East. Statistics for the beginning of the century are 
not available — to me at least ; I can only learn about 
India that which is permitted to appear in Blue Books 
and in works written about India — oflicial generally. 


But from the Statistical Abstracts I 

gather these signi- 

ficant facts : — 

1867. 

Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

Indian (entered and cleared)... 

84,286 

1,219,958 

British and British -Indian „ 

69,441 

2,475,472 

1898-99. 

Indian (entered and cleared) ,. 

2,302 

138.a33 

British and British-Indian „ 

6,219 

7,685.009 

Foreign 

1,165 

1,297,604 


That is to say, the Indian tonnage in 1898-99, compared 

with British and foreign in 1857, is one-seventieth of 

the whole trade now against one-half then. And, from 

Mr. O’Conor’s report on the trade of India for 1899-1900, 

which carries the figures a year later than the above, I 

take the following funereal comment on the extinction 

of Indian shipping: — 

* 

Native craft continues to decline : — 

No. Tons. 

1898- 99 2,302 133,033 

1899- 1900 1,676 109,813 

As for Indian manufactures generally, on the theories 
prevalent early in the nineteenth century, they were 
deliberately throttled. The circumstance that the British 
authorities acted in accordance with the teaching of the 
times is a plea which is barred by the principle on which 
we held the country. The story I am about to tell throws 
a curious light on our frequent professions that we 
remain in India for the good of the Indian people 
first, and for any benefit to ourselves next. ‘ No Govern- 
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ment ever manifested, perhaps, a more constant solicitude 
to promote the welfare of a people ; and it is with satis- 
faction and with pride that I can bear an almost unquali- 
fied testimony in its favour.' Thus Mr. St. George 
Tucker, a Director of the East India Company, who, 
immediately, proceeds to make his own eulogy ridiculous 
by substituting a statement of fact for a flight of fancy. 
He said ; — 


On the other hand, what is the commercial policy which we liavo 
adopted in this country in relation with India’? The silk manu- 
factures, and its piece goods made of silk and cotton intermixed, have 
long since been excluded altogether from our markets ; and, of late, 
partly in consequence of the operation of a duty of (57 per cent., but 
chiefly from the effect of superior machinery, the cotton fabrics which 
heretofore constituted the staple of India, have not ojily been 
displaced m this countrj^, but wc actually export onr cotton manu- 
factures to supply a part of tlie consumption of our Asiatic pos- 
sessions.^ 

We compelled India to take onr goods either witli no 
import, or with a merely nominal import, duty. How wo 
treated Indian articles appears from what Mr. Tucker says 
in* the preceding paragraph, but the testimony of Mr. 
Rickards,^ may be cited. He reinarks - 


The duties on many articles of East India produce are also enor- 
mously high, apparently rated on no fixed principle, and without 
regard to market price. For example : — 

Aloes, subject to a duty of from 70 to 280 per cent. 


Assafa^tida 



233 „ 622 

Cardamums 

11 

«» 

150 „ 200 

Coffee 

»• 

11 

105 „ 373 

Pepper 



260 „ 400 

Sugar 


•1 

01 „ 393 

Tea 



0 „ 100 


. . . The rates of duty iinpo^cd on Indian imports into llritain, 
when compared with the exemption from duty of llritisli staples into 
India (cotton goods being subject to a duty of only 2.J- jier cent.), 
constitute an important feature in the present question. Indians 


* From a letter to Mr. Huskisson, written in 1823. ‘ Memorials of Indian 

Government.* llichnrd Bentley, 18.>3, p. 491. 

= Report Select Committee, East India Company, 1831. Appendix, p. 581 . 
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within the Company’s jurisdiction, like English, Scotch, or Irish, are 
equally subjects of the British Government. To raalce invidious dis- 
tinctions, favouring one class but oppressing another, all being 
subjects of the same empire, cannot be reconciled with the principles 
of justice ; and whilst British imports into India are thus so highly 
favoured, I know that Indo-British subjects feel it a great grievance 
that their commodities when imported into England should be so 
enormously taxed. ** 

The following charges on cotton manufactures in 1813 
are significant : — 

Flowered or stitched muslins of white calicoes s. d. 

(for every J6100 of value) 32 9 2 

And furthov ditto ditto ... 11 17 0 

Calicoes and dimities ditto ... 81 2 11 

And further ditto 3 19 2 

Cotton, raw (i^er 100 lbs.) 0 16 11 

Cotton, manufactured ditto 81 2 11 

Articles of manufacture of cotton, wholly or in 
part made up, not othenvise charged with duty 

(for every jGIOO of value) 32 9 2 

Hair or goat’s wool, manufactures of, per cent. ... 84 0 3 

Lacquered w'aro, per cent 81 2 11 

Mats and matting, per cent. 84 6 3 

Oil of Aniseed, per cent ... 84 6 3 # 

Oil of Cocoanut, per ton 84 8 3 

Tea, in 1814, custom and excise 96 0 0 

T^iese burdensome charges were subsequently removed, but 
only aftfer the export trade in them had, temporarily or 
permanently, been destroyed. The manufacturing indus- 
tries which have been established during the century will 
be found described in some detail in the chapter on The 
Resources of India — Who Possess Them ? When, how- 
ever, all has been considered and allowed for, it remains 
that, practically, in the clash of machinery in the million 
and more of the world's workshops to-day there is no 
contributing sound from India, a British country. One- 
fifth of the people of the world, in an age of mechanical 
production, take no recognisable part in manufacture 
by machinery. Once they occupied a respectable manu- 
facturing and exporting position ; now they have no posi- 
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tion as such save in the Western Presidency, and there 
side by side with the most poverty-stricken of all the 
agricultural regions in India. 

Government Service. 

In 1801 a large part of India had not come under 
British domination : it was not indeed until nearly fifty 
years later that the Lawrences and others of their day 
began the ‘ settlement ’ of the region of the Five Rivers. 
With what disastrous result a previous ‘ settlement ’ 
in the North-Western Provinces was arranged the 
Pioneer'ft description of the settlement of Gurgaon 
by John Lawrence will tell.* A hundred years ago 
the many Indian Courts provided positions of influence, 
honour, emolument, which gave scope to the proper 
ambition of thousands of able men, benefited tens of 
thousands of families, and produced, by the lavish expendi- 
ture of the resources of the country m the country^ a 
widespread prosperity and personal contentment. Wars, 
it is true, now and then occurred ; acts of rapine and 
cruelty were not unknown. But for ten persons affected 
by such incidents ten thousand persons were unaffected, 
while variety of service and occupation were open in a 
vast number of directions; these, by the opportunities 
they provided, more than counter-balanced the^iinjustice 
which was but occasional. In all parts of their own land, 
save that already under British domination, Indians of a 


^ Gurgaon was, in 1877, a district with nearly 700,000 inhabitants. 

From 1837 (Lord Lawrcncc —then Mr. Lawrence - being Settlement Olbrei) 
the district has been steadily rack-rented. 

In 1877 the rents ^vere raised. 

Rains failed, crops were ruined, the Government demand was nevertheless 
exacted, with these consequences, as officially admitted : — 

At the end of five yoar.s it was found that 80,000 people had died ; 150,000 
head of cattle had perished ; 2,000,000 rupees of debt, to pay the Government 
rents, incurred ; the people were emaciated, and unable to reap a good crop 
when it came. 

Mr. S. S. Thorbum, ex-Commissioner in the Pan jab, says the first oilect 
of the British occupation of the Panjab was over-assessment, and, referring 
specially to Gurgaon, remarks, * at first ignorantly over-assessed by us.’ 
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hundred years ago could become that for which their per- 
sonal bravery and intellectual acumen fitted them. Every 
civilised country requires a certain number of high offi- 
cials : where now Europeans occupy important positions, 
Indians were then at the top of the tree.^ In a phrase, 

‘ In * Asia and Europe,* by Meredith Townsend, published by Archibald 
Constable and Co., Ltd., Westminster, the following observations on this 
point occur: — 

‘ It is the active classes who have to be considered, and to them our rule 
is not, and cannot be, a rule without prodigious drawbacks. One of these, 
of which they are fully conscious, is the gradual decay of much of which 
they were proud, the slow death, which even the Europeans perceive, of 
Indian art, Indian culture, Indian military spirit. Architecture, engineer- 
ing, literary skill, are all perishing out, so perishing that Anglo-Indians 
doubt whether [ndians have the capacity to be architects, though they built 
Benares ; or engineers, though they dug the artificial lakes of Tanjore ; or 
poets, though the people sit for hours or days listening to rhapsodists as 
they recite poems, which move them as Tennyso)i certainly does not move 
our common people. Another is, that the price of what they think imperfect 
justice is that they shall never right thcimselves, never enjoy the luxury of 
vengeance, never even protect their personal dignity and honour, about 
which they arc as sensitive as Prussian ollicers. They may not even kill 
their wives for going astray. And the lust and greatest one of all is the 
total loss of the interestingness of life. 

* It would be hard to explain to the average Englishman how interesting 
Indian life must have been before our advent ; how completely open was 
every career to the bold, the enterprising, or the ambitious. The whole 
continent was open as a prize to the strong. Nothing was settled in fact or 
in opinion except that the descendants of Timour the Lame were entitled to 
any kind of ascendency they could get and keep. No one not of the great 
T«(rtar’s bl'^od pretended to the universal throne, but with thaA exception 
every prize was open to any man who had in himself the needful force. 
Scores of sub-thrones were, .so to speak, in the market. A brigand, for 
Sivajee was no better, became a mighty sovereign. A herdsman built a 
monarchy in Baroda. A body-servant founded the dynasty of Scindia. 
A corporal cut his way to the independent crown of Mysore, The first 
Nizam was only an otlicer of the Emperor. Bunjeet Singh*s father was 
what Europeans would call a prefect. There w^ero literally hundreds who 
founded principalities, thousands of their potential rivals, thousands more 
who succeeded a little less grandly, conquered estates, or bec;ame high 
officers under the new princes. Each of these men had his own character 
and his own renown among his countrymen, and each enjoyed a position 
such as is now unattainable in Europe, in which he was released from law, 
could indulge his own fancies, bad or good, and was fed every day and all 
day with the special flattery of Asia — that willing submissiveness to mere 
volition which is so like adoration, and which is to its recipients the most 
intoxicating of delights. Each, too, had his court of followers, and every 
courtier shared in the power, the luxury, and the adulation accruing to his 
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the measure of Indian degradation now, as compared with 
then, may be thus expressed : — 

Not Q7ie Indian, during a ichole century, ha^ occupied a 
seat in the Supreim, or Presidency, or Provincial, Exe- 
cutive Coimcih, nor in the Secretary of State's Council 
in England. 

It is true there has only been an average of about one 
hundred and fifty millions of people in BritisJi India 

lord. The power was that o£ life and death ; the luxury included possession 
of every woman he desired; the adulation was, as 1 have said, almost 
religious worship. Ijife was full of dramatic changes. The aspirant who 
pleased a great man rose to fortune at a bound. The adventurer whoso 
band performed an act of daring was on his road to be a satrap. Any one 
who could do anything for “the State that is for any ruler — build a 
temple, or furnish an army with supplies, or dig a tank, or lend gold to the 
Court, became at once a great man, honoured of all elasses, practically 
exempt from law, and able to iniluence the great current of affairs. Even 
the timid had the chance, and, as Finance Minister, farmers of taxes, 
controllers of religious establishments, found for themselves great places in 
the land. For all this which we have extinguished wc oJTer nothing in 
return, nor can we offer anything. We can give place, and, for reasons 
stated elsewhere, it will be greedily accepted, but place is not power under 
our system, nor can wc give what an Asiatic considers power — the right to 
make volition executive ; the right to crush an enemy and reward a friend ; 
th<f right, above all, to be free from that burden of external laws, moral 
duties, and responsibilities to others with which Europeans have loaded life. 
We cannot even let a Viceroy be the ultimate appellate court, and right any 
legal wrong by supremo fiat — a failure which seems to Indians, who think 
the Sovereign should represent God, to impair even our moral claim to rule. 
This interestingness of life was no doubt purchased at the pr^ec of much 
danger and suffering. The Sovereign, the favourite, or the noble, could cast 
down as easily as they raised up, and intrigue against the successful never 
ended. The land was full of violence. Private war was universal. The 
great protected themselves against assassination as vigilantly as the 1 Russian 
Emperor does. The danger from invasion, insurrection, and, above all, 
mutiny, never ended. I question, however, if these circumstances were 
even considered drawbacks. They were not so considered by the upper 
classes of Europe in the Middle Ages, and those upper classes were not 
tranquilised, like their rivals in India, by a sincere belief in fate. 1 do not 
find that Texans hate the wild life of Texas, or that Spanish-speaking 
Americans think the personal security which the dominance of the English- 
speaking Americans would assure to them is any compensation for loss of 
independence. 1 firmly believe that to the immense majority of the active 
classes of India the old time was a happy time ; that they dislike^ our rule 
as much for the leaden order it produces as for its foreign character ; and 
they would welcome a return of the old disorders if they brought back with 
thorn the old vividness, and, so to speak, romance of life.’ 
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throughout this period, and that number of human beings 
MAY never have produced one man fit for such a position 
anywhere in the world. Yet, in the Feudatory States — 
so far as Residential control would permit, which was not 
very far — some of the finest administrators of the century 
in any country have arisen, men who may be matched, so 
far as opportunity served, with the leading statesmen of 
any European country or the United States of America. 
The men to whom 1 refer, with a very few exceptions, 
were subordinate officers in the British service, and, but 
for the chance given by the Feudatory States, would never 
have risen higher than a Deputy Collectorship. In Sir 
Salar Jung, Sir Madhava Row, Sir Dinkar Row, Sir K. 
Seshadri Aiyar, and many other Indian administrators, 
were found instruments which in the old days of faith 
(days now, alas ! destroyed for Anglo- Saxondom by Impe- 
rialism so-called) would have been regarded as Provi- 
dential provisions to solve the difficulties in the way of a 
true and righteous government of India. Compare Sir 
Salar Jung’s administration with that of the British 
Provinces. As against the interference of the Resident 
and the friction caused by the retention of the Berars, 
(although each of the articles of the treaty had been or 
would be complied with — powerful hindrances these to 
successful work — ) must be placed the force of one mind 
continuously acting towards a given end. This gave Sir 
Salar Jung and all other native-Indian statesmen, in their 
respective spheres, a power the greatness of which may 
easily be overlooked. What Lord Salisbury has said of 
the rule of India in its higher ranks, that it was ‘a 
government of incessant changes ’ — (‘ It is,’ he added, ‘ the 
despotism of a line of kings whose reigns arc limited by 
climatic causes to five years ') — may be said also of British 
rule in little. After making full allowance for continuity 
of policy. Sir Salar Jung’s achievements rank before those 
of any" administrator with like duties and opportunities 
which India has known. Take this series of comparisons 
prepared by me sixteen years ago : — 
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Gross Land Revenue Collected. 


The Nizam's Dominions. 

Rs. 

Collected in 186i) ... 64,85,098 

„ in 1881 ... 1,83,40,861 


The British Indian Empire. 


Collecteii in 1853 ... 16,190.000 
„ in 1881 ...21,860,000 


Increase Rs. 1,18,55,763 


Increase <£5,650,000 


Percentage of increase 260 per 
cent. 


Percentage of increase less than 
25 per cent. 


Increase of Revenue. 

Sir Salar Jung's last year of office compared with his first shows 

1853. Rs. I 1881-82. Rs. 

Total revenue 68,01,130 1 To U1 revenue 3,11,40,538 

Or an increase of 857*84 per cent. This was the result of unre- 
mitting care and consideration, combined with the exercise of the 
often disunited qualities of prudence and stonewall firmness. Tu 
this unique combination of qualities the late Sir Salar Jinig stands 
head and shoulders above his contemporaries — Anglo-Indian and 
Indian. 


Cost of Collection of Customs Revenue. 

The Berars.' 


The Nizam's Dominions. 

Rs. a. p. 

Average per cent 6 7 S 

Or seven times higher ! 


Average per cent. ... 


Kb. 

45 


a. 

U 


P‘ 

5 


Revenue Comparisons. 


The Nizam' d Dominions. 

Rs. 

Revenue in 1803 ... 68,01,130 

„ in 1881 ... 3.11,40,658 


Increase Rs.2,43,39,528 


Increase nearly 357*84 per cent. 


The British Indian Empire. 

£ 

Rcvcjnie in 1853 28,610,000 

„ in 1881 08,370,000 

Increase £39,760,000 


Increase 230 per cent. 


* The condition in H.H.’s districts and in the Berars arc exactly the 
same, or should be, seeing the territories join each other. The expensive 
administration of the Berars, and the consequent withholding of profit 
revenues from the Nizam, has long been known to all acquainted with 
Indian affairs. It is a transaction which, if it were the other way about, 
would draw from English public men comments concerning 'oriental 
perfidy’ which would be unparliamentary in their vigour. 
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It will probably be said that Sir Salar J ung did all this 
so well because he followed the British plan. Granted. 
I am not contending for the overthrow of British rule, 
but for its being remodelled in such a way as may bring 
satisfaction to the Indian mind and prosperity to the 
country. What denial of service has meant in the loss 
to India of men who could wisely and well have adminis- 
tered her affairs may be judged by what Kanjitsinghi has 
done in cricket against the best batsmen of England and 
Australia ; by what Paranjpe, Balak Ram, Chatterjee, and 
the brothers Cama have done at Cambridge University 
against intellectual athletes from all parts of Britain ; 
by what Professor Bose is now doing in electrical science, 
and Br. Mullick in medical practice. There may be a few 
Indian judges in the High Courts of India — not a dozen 
in all — and a couple of score great Indian pleaders, here 
and there an Indian Collector, and one solitary Commis- 
sioner in Bengal ; but they are as naught in number 
compared with what their numbers should have been 
and would have been under a rational and fair system 
of government. Great work has been done by Indians ; 
but it has been in Feudatory States and in Eng- 
land where a chance, denied to them in their own 
land, was open to them. Given fair-play, Indian 
administrators would, in their way, and so far as 
circumstances permitted, have become the equals of 
Bismarck, of Cavour, of Gortschakoff, of Gladstone, or 
of Uisraeli. 

Sir John Malcolm, in his day, warned the authorities 
of the mingled folly and injustice of the coui’se they had 
then too long adopted. As usual, the words of three 
generations ago possess an application as great now as 
they ever did. ‘ There are reasons,’ said Sir John 
Malcolm (or supposed reasons, let me interpolate) 

‘ why, as foreign rulers, we cannot elevate the natives 
of India to a level with their conquerors. We are com- 
pelled by policy to limit their ambition, both in the civil 
government and in the army, to inferior grades, but this 
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necessity constitutes, in my opinion, the strongest of 
reasons for granting them all that we can with safety. 
Their vanity and love of distinction are excessive, and a 
politic gratification of such feelings may be made a power- 
ful means of creating and preserving a native aristocracy 
worthy of the name, and exciting to honourable action 
men whom a contrary system must degrade in their own 
estimation and in that of the community, and who, 
instead of being the most efficient of all ranks to pre- 
serve order, and give dignity to the society to which they 
belong, and strength to the Government to which they 
owe allegiance, are depressed by our levelling system into 
a useless and discontented class. Many, judging from 
results, ascribe it to the want of virtue and good feeling, 
and to rooted discontent in this class, what appears to me 
to be distinctly attributable to our conduct as rulers. Wo 
shape our system to suit our own ideas. The constitu- 
tion of our Government requires in all its branches an 
efficient check and regularity; but in our attention to 
fonns and routine we too often forget the most essential 
maxims of State policy, and every deviation is arraigned 
that disturbs the unifonii usage of our affairs in courts of 
justice. No motives suited to their prejudices and habits 
are supplied to awaken the inert to action, to kindle the 
embers of virtue, or to excite an honourable anjbition 
among our native subjects. Yet pursuing this system, 
our record teems with eulogies on the excellences of our 
establishments, and the degeneracy of all, and particu- 
larly the higher classes of India, whom, in the case before 
me, it is desired (from no cause that I can understand 
but rigid adherence to system) to exclude from a few 
unimportant privileges, which, though little more than 
a shadow of distinction, are sought for with an eagerness 
that shows singularly the character of the community, 
and confirms me in the belief I have long entertained, 
that by our neglect in conciliating and honouring the 
higher and more respectable class of our native subjects, 
we cast away the mq^t powerful means we possess 

8 
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of promoting the prosperity and permanence of the 
Empire.’ ^ 

MORAL, INTELLECTUAL, AND SPIRITUAL POSITION. 

In this region there cannot be any proper comparison, 
only a summing-up as to how India, with all her demerits, 
ranks among the world’s peoples during this eventful 
century. May an Englishman, without shame, ask the 
question ? The natural abilities of the Indian people being 
what; they are, their inheritance of military courage, of 
administrative ability, of spiritual insight and saintly 
living, being of so varied and remarkable a character 
as they are, what has India to show in the array of the 
world's great men of the nineteenth century? This is 
her record; — 


That is all. ‘ But,’ asserts the reader, ‘ that is nothing.* 
True ; it is nothing. India has furnished no command- 
^ing intellect in the department of human service which 
may be denominated moral, intellectual, and spiritual, 
which may rank with those in Europe and America 
whose names are known the world over. The sole reason 
for this is that there is no scope for such development in 
their own country. The ‘ pousta ’ has worked too eiEEec- 
tually. In the words of Mr. Thackeray, quoted in the 
preceding chapter, everything which would produce sages, 
statesmen, heroes, has been ‘ suppressed.’ To-day we are 
shocked at such remarks as Mr. Thackeray’s — and go 
on doing exactly what the remarks recommend. Yet 
India’s people, as Lord George Hamilton never tires of 

Page 860, Appendix to Report from Select Committee, East India 
Company, 1853. Minute of Sir John Malcolm, November 30, 1830. 
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telling us, number one-fifth of the population of the 
globe. On an' appropriate stage the late Mr. Justice 
Banade would, for his goodness and his great character, 
have moved the admiration of all mankind. Only in 
spiritual things has India made any show at all. Ram 
Mohun Roy, Keshub Chunder Sen, Rama Krishna, 
Bengalis to a man, to mention spiritual workers only who 
have passed away, who anj known everywhere and who 
are honoured as amongst humanity’s noblest spiritual 
teachers. What are these amongst so many? What, 
especially, are they in a land which contains more real 
spirituality than, maybe, all the rest of the world put 
together? Opportunity has been denied to India to show 
her vast superiority in this or in any other respect. When 
Europe produced a Martin Luther she gave the world a 
religious refonner. At the same period India produced 
her religious hero : he was an Avatar of the Eternal, and 
is to-day worshipped by vast numbers of devout men and 
women as The Lord Gauranga. During the last century 
the finest fruit of British intellectual eminence was, pro- 
bably, to be found in Robert Browning and JTohn Buskin. 
Yet’they are mere gropers in the dark compared with the 
uncultured and illiterate Rama Krishna, of Bengal, who, 
knowing naught of what we term ‘ learning,’ spake as no 
other man of his age spoke, and revealed God to weary 
mortals. * 

Why is India, spiritually, so little recognised, and the 
world, as a consequence, deprived of the advantage which 
the recognition would bring ? Chiefly, I think, because of 
the existence of the Societies for the Conversion of the 
Heathen to Christianity. While Christian missions are 
sent by all the Churches to India it will be impossible for 
oaore than a select few to realise that Indian spiritualitymay 
as assuredly be an expression of the Divine Essence as are 
the faith and good works of pious men in the West who 
believe that the Holy Spirit of God is an abiding and 
helpful influence to them in all their thought and action. 
As a hindrance to their proper recognition as men of 
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character and often of noble life, the Christian Missionary 
Societies of England interested in India -^ave done the 
Indian people almost irremediable mischief. 


In one respect there is much that is common to the 
two time periods, 1801 and 1901, offering themselves for 
comment. It was not merely for effect that I put at the 
head of this chapter in juxtaposition the names of Lord 
Wellesley and Lord Curzon, though a comparison of 
these rulers of India would not be unworthy to either. 
Making allowances for the different circumstances of the 
different periods, both noblemen go about their work in 
much the same spirit : each was confronted by a harder 
task than even whole-hearted devotion to his sense of 
duty and desire to serve India and England could, 
apparently, perform, and greater than any predecessor 
had to contend with. The one aimed to bring all India 
under British rule ; the other is endeavouring to grapple 
with an accumulation of adverse circumstances which has 
grown Himalaya-high without the officials in the past, 
including Lord Curzon himself as Parliamentary Under- 
secretary of India, recognising what was going on, and 
quite contrary to what they all believed would happen. 
Each of the statesmen grapples with the situation before 
him in^’a broad-minded spirit. If anything, the ancient 
ruler was the more courageous. For, so far. Lord Curzon, 
brave as he is, has done nothing so great as was Lord 
Wellesley’s beginning of the education of the Indian 
people. The English had been in touch with India for 
one hundred and sixty years, and in supreme power for 
thirty years in Bengal, for many more years in Madras. 
It was high time something was done for education. 
Lord Wellesley, to his lasting credit, made a beginning. 
Yet fifty- three more years passed, and there was then only 
one English school in the oldest Presidency — that of 
Madras. As to-day an organ of Anglo-Indian opinion, 
generally most loyal to the Eaj, blind sometimes in its 
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devotion, does not hesitate to say of Lord Gurzon that 
he is ‘ inclined take too much upon hiinsellV that he 
‘ is breaking with 15nglish traditions,’ while he is derisively 
and sneeringly informed that ‘ the British have not con- 
quered India in order that, in the fulness of time, Lord 
Gurzon might be a Viceroy,’ and further, that having two 
enemies in himself, he is on the way to making more 
enemies — so Lord Wellesley was subjected, in the Court 
of Directors and elsewhere, to like criticism, and was 
saved from penal discipline by the Board of Control as 
Lord Gurzon may be saved by the devotion of the people 
whoso best interests he seems desirous to appreciate and 
to serve. 

As the round circle of the century’s years comes once 
more to a beginning, that which hath been is now 
again passing before our eyes, and he who would measure 
its effect and forecast its consequences may learn much 
by looking backward over the long course of years since 
1801. 


• APPENDIX. 

In opposing the employment of Indian-built ships in 
the trade between England and India, the Court of 
Directors employed an argument which, in son^e of its 
terms, sounds very curious at the present time when so 
many Lascars are employed by all the great lines of 
steamers running to the East. After reciting other 
reasons against shipbuilding and ship-manning in India, 
the Court, writing from East India House on the 
27th of January, 1801, said: — 

‘ XVII. Uesides these objectionH which apply to the measure 
generally, there is one that lies particularly against ships whose 
voyages commence from India, that they will usually be manned in 
great part with Lascars or Indian sailors. Men of that race are not 
by their physical frame and constitution fitted for the navigation of 
cold and boisterous latitudes ; their nature and habits arc formed to 
a warm climate, and short and easy voyages performed within the 
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sphere of the periodical winds ; they have not strength enough of 
mind or body to encounter the hardships or perils to which ships are 
liable in the long and various navigation between India and Europe, 
especially in the winter storms of our Northern Seas ; nor have they 
the courage which can be relied on for steady defence against an 
enemy. To have any considerable portion of the Property and Trade 
of this country, therefore, dependent on the energy of men of this 
stamp unless on the coasts of India, where they are less exposed to 
dangers, cannot be advisable: Yet on the employment of Indian 
sailors the chief freight of Indian ships seem naturally to turn : for if 
these ships, rigged and fitted out as they are with stores chiefly 
brought from Europe, were manned with Europeans, receiving wages 
far higher, and provisioned at a much greater cost than Lascars, it 
does not appear how they could be afforded at a lower rate of freight 
than British bottoms. But this is not all. The native sailors of 
India, who are chiefly Mahomedans, are, to the disgrace of our 
national morals, on their arrival here, led into scenes which soon 
divest them of the respect and awe they had entertained in India for 
the European character : they are robbed of their little property, and 
left to wander, ragged and destitute, in the streets; a sight' that, 
whilst it wounds peculiarly the feelings of men connected \vith India 
and the Company, raises both the compassion and indignation of the 
Public; the one in favour of those miserable objects, the other 
against the Company, as if they had drawn the poor creatures into 
such a state of suffering, or neglected them in it; when in fact, 
though individuals bring them home, the (/ompany are at great pains 
and expense to collect, maintain, and return them ; but such are the 
bad habits they acquire, that they often escape from the houses 
where the Company have them lodged and provided for, and take 
to a mendicant state for the chance of obtaining from the pity of 
jipassengers now means of vicious indulgence. From causes of this 
nature, and from the severity of our winters, not a few have lost 
their lives or become incapable of further service. On the Continent 
of Europe, and even in America, where some of these Lascars are 
also now carried, they liavc no protector as here, and their case must 
be still more deplorable; so that, instead of a larger introduction 
into the Western world of this feeble race, it is very seriously to be 
wished, that before their numbers are thinned by fatigue, climate, or 
disease, some means were devised for preventing them from leaving 
their own seas. 

‘ The contemptuous reports which they disseminate on their return, 
cannot fail to have a very unfavourable influence upon the minds of 
our Asiatic subjects, whose reverence for our character, which has 
hitherto contributed to maintain our supremacy In the Edist (a 
reverence in part inspired by what they have at a distance seen 
among a comparatively small society, mostly of the bettor ranks, in 
India) will bo gradually changed for most degrading conceptions ; and 
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if an indignant apprehension of having hitherto rated us too highly or 
respected us too much, should once possess them, the effects of it 
may prove extremely detrimental. 

* From the ivaste of life and other losses attending the employment 
of this class of sailors, perhaps it may appear at length necessary to 
resort to European Mariners ; these, in such case, will flock in great 
numbers to India ; and hence it may be expected that colonisation 
will bo accelerated there. Indeed the return of peace might call for 
this substitution of British seamen, many of whom must have to seek 
employment in the Merchants’ Service ; and no British heart would 
wish that any of the bravo men who had merited so much of their 
country, should be without bread whilst natives of the East brought 
ships belonging to our own subjects into our porta. Considered, 
therefore, in a physical, moral, commercial, and political, view, the 
apparent consequences of admitting these Indian sailors largely into 
our navigation, form a strong additional objection to the concession 
of the proposed privilege to any ships manned by them.’ " 

* Appendix, No. 47. —Supplement to Fourth lleport, East India 
Company, pp. 23-24. 



CHAPTER III 


WHOSE IS THE AGRICULTUBAL AND INDUSTRIAL WEALTH 
OP INDIAN 


A Detailed Inquiry concerning: — 

1. The Fields. 

2. The Cattle. 

8. The Forests. 

4. Minerals. 

5. Fisheries. 


8. Railways. 

9. Irrigation Works. 

10. Shipping. 

11. Civil Service. 

12. Military. 


6. Manufactures. | 13. Learned Professions. 

7. Joint Stock Enterprises. 

British Lower Middle Class Savings Contrasted with Indian 

Total Income. 


When Lord Clive entered Murshidabad, the old capital of Bengal, 
in 1757, be wrote of it : ‘ This city is as extensive, populous, and rich 
as the City of London, with this difference — that there are individuals 
in the first possessing infinitely greater property than in the last 

Pity.’ 

‘ TF,’ it has been remarked to the present writer, ‘you 
-L say the Indian people are growing poorer, whose is 
the huge trade, whose the wealth, we see on every hand, 
at every port we touch at in India, in every big town 
through which wo go ? ’ 

A very proper question, and one which, as a British 
patriot, jealous for the good name of Britain and for 
the beneficial results of British rule, I am compelled to 
answer, not with pride and rejoicing but with pain and 
sorrow. 

India’s wealth to-day consists of her fields, her cattle, 
her forests, her minerals, her fisheries, her shipping, her 
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railways, her roads, her civil service, her learned pro- 
fessions, her military offices, and so on all through the 
various phases of human endeavour and human posses- 
sion. How much of all this belongs to the people of 
India, by whom I mean all those who regard thtj land as 
their domicile, look upon it as their home and depend 
upon it for their sustenance, desiring that their children, 
also, shall do likewise ? 

A more or less detailed inquiry will show : — 


1. The Fields. 

They, subject to the rights of the Government, are 
India's in the sense I have just mentioned, with these 
deductions — 

(а) The tea plantations, 

(б) The coffee gardens, 

(c) The jute and indigo estates, 

which are mainly in alien hands, and such profits as are 
made in connection with them do not go to the Indians, 
do not stay in India, save in a slight degree. For example, 
one-twelfth of the tea-cultivated area is in Indian hands. , 

further — 

(d) The fields and tlie produce are mortgaged for such 
portion of the national debt of the country as is not 
covered by public works, a sum of over £03,000,000 — 
the total land revenue of all India for threS years 
and a half. The exact figures which this mortgage 
represents are not available, but I estimate them, at 
least, at one-third of the whole produce of the land in a 
good year. This is an under-estimate, probably, by ten 
crores of rupees, or £6,066,067. As the mortgagee (under 
civilised laws) can realise, if he will, the Indian culti- 
vator all the Empire over, holds his fields at the mercy 
of the lenders, who are mainly English.^ The village 

^ Not, however, as ore Indian moneylenders, subject to the new legisla> 
tion in the Pan jab and the similar legislation in Bombay. It is only in 
regard to Indian moneylenders that legislation limiting security is con- 
templated. The English moneylenders to India are left untouched. Not a 
pleasant thing for an Englishman to record, but the fact nevertheless. 
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moneylender really holds only a second mortgage on the 
lands which are pledged to him. The extent of the 
moneylenders* hold on the soil and its produce may be 
estimated from the special legislation in the Panjab to 
prevent the moneylender becoming universal landowner, 
from the revelations made to the Deccan Riots Com- 
mission, and from the fact that in the Surat District of 
Bombay Presidency in 1900 eighty-five per cent, of the 
year's revenue was paid to the Government by the 
moneylenders. In respect to all these points details 
and comments will be found elsewhere. 

2. Cattle. 

These especially belong to the Indian people. Here 
the stranger intermeddleth not : it is not worth his while ; 
that is why he has not meddled. For after all there are 
so few cattle in India, too few to attract his attention, or 
to make it worth his while to purchase them and to exact 
a tax on the produce they supply and on the fields they 
plough, to say nothing of the manure and fuel they 
furnish. In referring to the comparative fewness of the 
cattle I do not, for argumentative purposes, select the 
recent famine years in which the loss of cattle was 
appalling. I will take 1890, which was not a famine 
year— that is, not officially proclaimed as sucli.^ During 
that year, among a population of 140,000,000 in British 
India (Bengal omitted, particulars not then available) 
there were only 90,750,065 animals (including cows, 
bulls, bulfaloes, horses, ponies, mules, donkeys, sheep, 
and goats). Australia, with only four millions of popula- 
tion, had 113,r550,831 animals. If India, an agricultural 

' ‘ In my own missionary experience I once carefully investigated the 
earnings of a congregation of 300, and found the average amounted to less 
than a farthing a head per day. They did not live ; they eked out an 
existence. I have been in huts where the people were living on carrion. I 
have taken photographs of famine groups which are enough for most 
people ; yet in all these cases there was no recognised famine.* — Rev. .T. 
Knowles, London Missionary Society, Southern India, in letter to the 
Manchester Guardian, 
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country if there be an agricultural country anywhere, 
had had the same proportion as Australia, she would have 
had 2,628,000,000 animals ! This, however, would have 
been more than she wanted, and grazing land enough for 
them could not have been found. In respect to this 
same question of grazing land, here is an example of 
injustice to which the people are exposed. The Salvation 
Army in Gujarat wanted land for cultivation; about 
560 acres were found which suited them admirably. But 
it was mainly grazing land, and had been under grass 
from time immemorial. If it were broken up or taken 
away from them a large village of cultivators would 
suffer. The cultivators protested. They might have 
saved their breath. The new-comers were in the land 
to bring the people into the way of ctenial life, even 
though this life were ended through the combination (by 
the missionaries) of things seen with tilings unseen, things 
earthly with things heavenly. Only by very great exer- 
tions was a riot averted. To the man who told mo this 
story I said, ‘The people ought to have rioted.’ He 
answered, ‘ Perhaps they ought. They were not very far 
from a riot once.* 

3. The Forests. 

Conserved by Government and managed for general 
revenual purposes, India, so far as may be, geifting the 
whole benefit, though not, perhaps, in the way her people 
desire. The total revenue from this source in 1808 was 
j 61, 239,912. To obtain this amount a little over 10s. in 
the £ was i^aid for oversight and maintenance. What 
the people lost by deprivation of grazing grounds, dead 
wood for fuel, etc., is unknown. A large sum wmuld be 
needed to recompense the cultivators deprived of ancient 
rights of grazing, fuel collection, gathering of roots, and 
other privileges. 

4. Minerals. 

(a) Coal , — Over 4,000,000 tons are raised annually, 
nearly all by English companies. 
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(6) Irm Ores , — Neglected everywhere — by Europeans 
because the ore-measures are too far from the seaboard, 
by Indians for want of capital and business connec- 
tions, and often by both because of the stupid restrictions 
which are put upon would-be enterprise. A startling 
example of this occurred only a few years ago in the 
Central Provinces. Now the authorities would be glad 
to see the effort they then thwarted carried to success. 
With them, however, as with others : — 

‘ He that will not when he may, 

When he would ho shall have na>/ 

(c) Gold . — Produced wholly by European exploitation. 

(d) Petroleum . — Products of Assam and Burma, in 
whose hands does not appear from the records. 

5. Fisheries. 

These are almost wholly in the hands of Indians. A 
few years ago an attempt was made in England to form 
a limited liability company to exploit the Fisheries in*the 
Hooghly, the northern part of the Bay of Bengal, and on 
the coast of Burma, Suificient capital, however, was not 
raised to enable the project to be carried through. 

(3. Manufactures. 

id) Cotton Mills . — One hundred and seventy-six in 
1898-99. Capital, £14,900,000. Persons employed, 156,056, 
Almost entirely in Indian hands, and capital largely (but 
not exclusively) subscribed by Indians. The propor- 
tions are said to be — two-thirds Indian investments, one- 
third European. The advantages derivable from the 
employment of native Indian capital is apparent in 
Bombay and Ahmcdabad especially. A noble use has, 
from the first, been made of the wealth thus acquired. 
Parsee benefactors of the community have been numerous ; 
their generosity forms an indication of what India might 
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have done in the way of kindly and gracious acts of 
generousness under a judicious mode of administration. 

(b) Jute and Hemp Mills. — Thirty-three in number. 
Capital, £4,955,000. Persons employed, 95,540. Almost 
wholly European. 

(c) General . — Woollen and Paper INIills, Breweries, 
Cotton Ginning, Cleaning and Pressing Mills, Coffee 
Works, Flour Mills, Rice Mills, Oil Mills, Jute Presses, 
Indigo Factories, Timber Mills, Sugar Factories, and 
Silk Filatures. Three-fourths in European hands. 


7. Joint Stock Enterprises. 

In all India there are the following Companies ; — 


Banking and Loan 

No. 

405 


Capital. 
je4,4 11,368 

Intjurance 

106 


140,062 

Navigation 

0 

... 

1,287,300 

Railways and Tramways 

19 


1,970,120 

Other Trading CompanicH 

9.52 


3,090,886 

Tea 

135 


3,212,310 

Other Planting Companies 

15 


113,186 

Coat Mining 

34 


1,274,862 

Gold Mining 

12 


600,842 

Other Mining and Quarrying Companies 

17 


248,278 

Cotton Mills 

60 


5,626,984 

Jute Mills 

20 


2,671,063 

Mills for Cotton, Wool, Silk, Hemp, etc. 

113 


4,927,303 

Cotton and Jute Screws and Presscb ... 

116 


1,607,281 

Other Companies 

99 


2,670,666 

Total 

1,417 


jCd6,50e,449 


Of this £36,000,000, even reckoning in all the Cotton 
Mills, by the utmost straining of estimates, not more 
than £10,000,000 can be credited to the Indian people. 
Note also that, for all India, Banking and Insurance, and, 
indeed, everything else, financial as well as industrial, the 
total capital invested is less than £36,000,000. How 
unimportant and insignificant all this is for a mighty 
Empire, which has been under British control for nearly 
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one hundred and fifty years, may be judged from the fact 
that, in Manchester, the money extent of — 

Trading operations in 1872 were ^07,000,000 

Ditto „ 1881 „ 318,000,000 

‘ The commercial institutions of Manchester are too 
numerous for detailed description. Its chamber of com- 
merce has for more than sixty years held a position of 
much influence in regard to the trade of the district and 
of the nation. There are eleven joint-stock banks, seven 
of which have their head offices in the town ; these banks, 
besides numerous branches in the surrounding district, 
have sixteen branches in the town ; and there are several 
private bankers.’ ^ Since then the progress of this city 
in the United Kingdom has been very great. Mr. Elijah 
Helm, secretary of the Manchester Chamber of Com- 
merce, in answer to inquiries I made of him, courteously 
writes to me thus : — 

‘ The estimates of the total value of the trading operations of this 
city, to which you refer, must have been conjectural, I think. I know 
of no method of arriving at anything like precise figures. Perhaps 
the most reliable way of forming an opinion as to the rate of progress 
is to take the yearly returns of the Manchester Bankers* Clearing-house. 
In 1891 the total amount of the clearings was JS13 1,163,961, and. in 
1 l 900, X*248,750,600. These sums represent the value of the cheques 
exchang&d between the various banks in Manchester, and do not of 
course include the cheques paid, or credited to the amounts of their 
customers, by the banks themselves. The increase between these two 
years may no doubti be, to some extent, the result of an extension of 
the practice of paying debts by cheque, but any allowance on this 
score must, I fancy, be comparatively small, and in the main the 
increase of clearings must be taken as indicative of increase of business. 

‘ There can be no doubt that for many years both the industries and 
the commerce of Manchester have been growing — not always steadily 
perhaps — but still growing, both in variety and in magnitude. But 
I should not like to have to put the rate of progress into figures 
pretending to be at all authentic. 

* Nor do I think one could give an entirely satisfactory account of 
the number and capital of the joint stock enterprises here. Some of 


‘ Encyc, Brit.t vol. xiv., p. 464. 
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them are merely oonversions of private concerns into limited com- 
panies, and some of these arc placed under the Companies Acts for 
family reasons, their shares being privately held. 

* I may add that the amount of the Manchester Bankers’ clearings 
far exceeds that of any other city in the country except London, and 
these are swollen, as you know, by international and national settle- 
ments in London as well as by the payments of the Government.’ 

8. Railways. 

Over 22,000 miles in length, and have cost, with land 
acquired, loss on interest, and other expenses, considerably 
more than X*300,000,000. Practically, the whole of the 
sum invested in railways is held by Europeans, barring 
that which certain Feudatory States benevolently ‘ loaned ’ ; 
in regard only to a portion of it has amortisation been 
provided, and that — as in the cases of the East India and 
Great Indian Peninsular Railways — on most costly terms 
to the Indian taxpayer ; amortisation from the start 
would have made a difference of many millions of pounds 
sterling to the advantage of the Indian taxpayer, and, 
with wise provision, the earlier railways might have been 
largely redeemed before the great fall in the value of silver 
occurred. India has been very hard hit in all these 
transactions. The accounts show that iJ40,000,000 have 
been taken from the general revenue to make up the 
guaranteed interest to shareholders. That sum will 
never be repaid. 

How the guarantee system has worked in practice 
may be judged from the facts narrated by Miss Ethel 
Faraday, M.A., in a paper on ‘Indian Guaranteed 
Railways : An Illustration of Laisser Faire Theory and 
Practice,’ read before the Economic Science and Statistics 
Section of the British Association in 1900. Miss Faraday 
says : ‘ The result, that laisser faire, like other religions, 
proves somewhat less beneficent in practice than in 
theory, might be illustrated by the later history of the 
Indian guaranteed railways. The guaranteed system, 
in origin a purely practical expedient, had outlived its 
utility before it was revived by the English Government 
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of 1868-74, apparently as being preferable, from the 
lais&er faire point of view, to the direct State owner- 
ship which was considered by Lord Lawrence, as by 
Roscher, advisable in India. In the contracts renewed 
with three railways ' the Great Indian Peninsular, Bom- 
bay, Baroda, and Central India, and Madras lines — it 
was agreed that the companies should receive interest 
at the guaranteed rate of five per cent, and half the 
surplus profits, no account being taken of deficits ; that 
remittance’s to England should be converted at the rate 
of I s. lOd. the rupee ; and that calculations should be 
made on a half-yearly basis. The result was that the 
Indian Government bore all the loss of th(i unprofitable 
half-years, and, after 1875, never received its full share 
of gain in tlio profitable ones, since, as the exchange 
value of the rupee fell below Is. lOd., the shareholders 
received a gradually increasing proportion of the surplus 
profits, while the contract obligation to pay interest 
at five per cent, deprived the State of advantage from 
cheaper money and improved credit, which would lately 
have enabled it to raise money at two and a half or 
three per cent, to pay off loans advanced at a higRer 
rate of interest. On the three lines in question, taken 
together, the average proportion of earnings yearly 
remitted to England, 1892-7, was 99*70 per cent., and 
the -net annual loss to Government amounted to 
Rs. 13,000,000, a tax imposed on the Indian public for 
the benefit of the British shareholder.* 

On this same subject some other comments may 
be added. The late Mr. Robert Brown, of Glasgow, 
an earnest student of Indian conditions, in one of his 
pamphlets (1892) wrote : * Government occasionally buys 
up a railway originally constructed by a nominally 
independent company, the most recent cases being the 
Oudh and Rohilcund in 1888, and the Southern Indian 
in 1890. They are fine illustrations of the way in 
w^hich the guaranteed company system has “ developed 
the resources'* of India. The former line from the 
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date of its opening had involved the Government in 
a total loss of TIr. 2,323,287 for deficiency of guaranteed 
interest, and yet they bought up its share capital of 
£4,000,000 at a premium of £25 18s. OrJ^d. per cent., 
being the average price at which the stock had stood 
in the market for the previous three years ! That 
price, however, had no connection with the railway’s 
traffic earnings, but depended entirely upon the Govern- 
ment’s own guarantee. The market price would have 
been the same, although the traffic receipts had been 
nil. Similarly the Southern Indian ordinary stock, 
£3,208,508, was bought up at a premium of £989,048 
11s. 2d., although till 30th June, 1888, Government 
had sustained a loss of £1,948,599 from deficiency of 
receipts to meet guaranteed interest. Some years earlier 
the East Indian, one of the few profitable lines, was 
bought up at a premium of £6,550,000.* 

Finally, the Director-General of Railways, in his Report 
for 1900, published while these pages are in the printers* 
liands, remarks : ‘ The expenditure side of the account is 
further heavily weighted by the terms of the contracts of 
the guaranteed railways. Under these contracts payment 
of interest has to be made at a higher rate than is now 
necessary, and the calculation of the surplus profits has 
to be made at 22 pence to the rupee, while the current 
rate of exchange is nearer 16 pence. Until these con- 
tracts terminate, the State is unable to obtain any 
advantage from cheaper money, or from the improved 
credit of the country, or from a favourable exchange.* 

9. Irbigation Works. 

£35,000,000 capital expenditure, probably the whole of 
which is held in England.^ 


* Mach boasting is indulged in concerning this expenditure by some 
official apologists, c.p., Mr. J. D, Rees, paper on ‘ Famine Facts and 

Fallacies,* East India Association, p. 23. Mr. John Bright ridiculed all 
such pretensions effectually when, in 1878, he said : — 

We hear that there has been £9,000,000 or £16,000,000 spent on such 

9 
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10. Shipping. 

All, except an infinitesimal portion, is of foreign con- 
struction out of foreign capital, and, save as ordinary 
seamen, in certain * Lines,* such as the Lascars in the 
Peninsular and Oriental and British India services, no 
occupation in connection with shipping is found for 
Indians, save, of course, as clerks and coolies at the 
wharves and docks, and as seamen in the few craft still 
denominated in the returns as ‘ Native.* 

Shipping employed in 1898-9 : 9,115,646 tons, of which 
133,033 tons were Indian. Forty years ago one-third of 
the tonnage employed in Indian waters was Indian. 


11. Civil Service. 

The ‘ salaries and expenses of Civil Departments,* 
which in 1886-87 amounted to Ex. 11, 726, 148 (.17,817,432), 
had grown two years later to Ex. 13,013,544 (£8,675,976), 
and in 1898-99 is returned at Ex. 15,732,303 (£10,488,147). 
Out of this enormous sum 8,000 Europeans received 
Ux.8,000,000 (£5,333,334), while nearly 130,000 Indians 
received Ex. 7, 000, 000 (£4,666,667), the remaining 
Ex. 731, 000 (£487,667) going to less than 6,000 Eurasians. 

These figures showed average annual salaries in these 
proportions : - - 


works. What is that in India ? The town of Manchester alone, with a 
population of 500,000 has spent £2,000,000 already, and is coming to Parlia< 
ment now to ask to be allowed to spend £3,500,000 more: that will be 
.£5,500,000 to supply the population of that town and its immediate 
surroundings with pure water, and a suilicient quantity of it. But in India 
wo have 200,000,000 of population subject to the English Government, and 
with a vast supply of rainfall and great rivers running through it with the 
means— as I believe there are the means— of abundant irrigation, and 3 tiU 
the whole expended has been only £16,000,000. We have heard some 
authorities say it is £20,000,000 ; but be it £16,000,000 or £20,000,000, what 
is it when we consider the vast extent of the country, and the greatness of 
the need?* 

It is not an unfair criticism of Mr. Reeses paper to say that it is marked 
by an unacquaintance with the real position of non-ofiicial critics which 
vitiates its whole argument. 
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EUROPEAN, £607: INDIAN, £36 

Each European received £607 

,, Eurasian ,, 81 

,, Indian 36 


12. Military. 

All the superior officers, in European and Indian forces 
alike, are Europeans. Lord Curzon has propounded a 
scheme, the announcement of which has moved the 
whole Empire of Britain to its depths, whereby oppor- 
tunities are to be given to a score or two of Indian youths, 
after passing through an Indian Sandhurst, to obtain 
commissions in the Indian Army. 

13. The Learned Professions. 

Here, again, though many most capable Indian gentle- 
men, at great cost, and often at much sacrifice in many 
ways, have qualified themselves for professional positions 
in the law, in the educational service, and in other 
directions, they have done this only to discover that 
nearly all the best positions everywhere are occupied 
by Europeans. 


Such, in general outline, but tolerably exact, so far as 
Indian official figures may be relied upon, is my ans\frer to 
the question I quoted at the beginning of this chapter. I 
say, ‘So far as the Indian figures may be relied upon,* for, 
when a painful proof of their own statements being hope- 
lessly contradictory is held before their eyes, leading 
officials (in England) have been heard to say, ‘ Oh ! 
those are only estimates ! They are guesses at the facts [ 
We don’t know for certain what is the real state of 
things ! ’ This is an actual confession made by a 
Secretary of State. But, as to the statistics given 
above, they may be accepted as fairly accurate on the 
whole. 

‘ Whpit then ? * 
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That is my (juestion. And I put it respectfxilly, but 
strenuously, to Lord George Hamilton, Secretary of 
State for India, to his Under- Secretaries, to the Members 
of his Council, to the Heads of Departments in the India 
Office, and to Lord Curzon, Viceroy and Governor-General, 
and each and all of His Excellency’s subordinates in 
India. Until it be answered, I shall go on asking it : 

* Although 1 be the feeblest of mankind, 

T will not cease to grasp the hope 1 hold,' 

that some day, somewhere, somehow, the question may 
be answered in such a way that India shall once more 
become a prosperous land for its own people as it now is 
for the stranger encamped within its gates. I, again, 
ask the question of the Viceroy and of every Member of 
his Council, and outside the Council, especially of Mr. 
H. J. S. Cotton, C.S.I., Chief Commissioner of Assam, 
whose praise as a humane administrator is in all men’s 
mouths, and who, in 1887, discerned so wisely and so 
well what the deplorable effects of the Economic 
Revolution, which British rule has brought aboUt in 
India, has had upon the prosperity of the country.' 

I put another question. It is this : Who will arouse 
^England to a sense of the wrong she is doing to India in, 
yeaif"^by year, draining large sums of money from that 
country without giving a direct equivalent in return ? 
A rich nation, and that nation amongst the wealthiest in 
the world, is taking from the arteries and the veins of the 
very poor of another nation, and that nation the poorest 
in the whole world, their very life-blood. By the terjn 
* rich ’ as applied to England I do not mean wealthy 
people only. Look at this fact : 

The lowxr middle and artisan population of England — 
say, 6,000,000 families at the outside — have the very large 
sum of j 6322,146,422 invested as savings in Building 
Societies, Co-operative Societies, Friendly Societies, 

> * New India,’ by H. J. S. Cotton. C.S.I., Chief Coinmissioner of ABsam, 
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Trades Unions, Labour Loan Societies, Bailway Savings 
Banks, Trustee Banks, and Post Office Savings Banks. 
How many people realise what these savings mean ? 
They are savings — let me emphasise the fact ! — and there- 
fore PROPERTY, in addition to all that the homes of these 
investors contain of valuables of every kind, and after all 
indebtedness has been met. 

Ill a prosperous year in India, when the rains have 
come in due season, when the land has been sufficiently 
ploughed, when the sun has been all-beneficial, when 
insect pests have been at a minimum, when cattle have 
been in plenty, and when a bountiful harvest has been 
gathered in, which happens hardly once in ten years, not 
even when the land has lain fallow in a ‘ jubilee ’ year of 
famine ; conceive, I say, what all this would mean from 
Himalayan snows to Equatorial heat over so vast an area 
as the India of the Emperor Edward VIL covers ; then 
bear in mind 

the full value of all the produce is i:150,000,000 less than 
the savings — the well and safely^nvested savings — of 
mthe labourer, the artisan, and the lower middle-class 
person, in England. 

This may be stated in another way 

Brilisli lower luiddlo class and Total value of all the crot^ raised 
artisan invested savings : in India in a good year : 258 

J6322,146,422. crores of rupees, £172,000,000 

Number affected: say, 26,000,000. Number affected : 230,000,000. 

I ask the reader to turn to the first page of this chapter, 
to once more go through the various matters discussed, to 
remember all the figures employed are Indian official 
figures, and then to put to himself the question, ‘ How 
can such a condition of things denote the prosperity of 
the native Indian people?’ And, that they arc pros- 
perous is stoutly proclaimed by the Secretary of State of 
India by voice and pen on every conceivable opportunity. 
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Appendices : 

I. Letter extracted (rom the Author’s Correspondence with Sir 
Ueury Fowler. 

II. ‘The Kxtreiue, the Abject, the Aw'fiil, Poverty of the Indian 

P('Oplt ‘.’ — New England Magazine. 

III. What the Famine of 1877-78 coat — Madras chiefly. 


‘ A rcd-liaircd child 

Sick in a fever, if you touch him once 
Though but as little as a finger-tip, 

Will set yon weeping: but a million sick — 

You would as soon weep for the rule of three • 

Or compound fraction.’ Browning. 

FTIHE time has passed when, in beginning a chapter 
on Famines in India, argument was essential to 
indicate the present exceptional position of India in 
respect to the most dire scourge known to humanity. 
On all hands, and by every one who has made any study 
of the question, it is accepted that famine is now chronic 
in certain parts of India, including even some irrigated 
regions. So much has the fact of famine having come 
to stay grown into the warp and woof of our ordinary 
life in Britain, that we hear of tens of millions of our 
fellow-subjects actually perishing, and, literally, of nine- 
tenths of us, it is true that we pass by on the other side 
of the way as if the fact concerned us not at all. Or, we 
say, ‘ A good thing, surely. There are too many people in 
India.’ This — will it be believed? — is said to me by two 
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out of every four Englishmen to whom I mention the 
fact of India’s gruesome state. Even more significant 
is the circumstance that, as with hospitals and other 
necessary alleviations of suffering, an Indian Famine 
Relief Fund is now looked upon as always in existence^ 
or needing to be in existence, and rich, philanthropically- 
minded, maiden ladies are beginning to leave legacies to 
such a Fund.^ Therefore, it is not with famine as with 
some strange portent from the Unseen with which we 
have to deal, but something abiding with us ; — slightly 
varying familiar words, famine has become 

‘ No more a stranger or a guest, 

But like a child at homo/ 

‘ A child at home ’ — part of the imagery is exact ; to be 
quite exact, in the portion of the home it occupies, the 
child has become Master. 

My observations on Indian famines must be general in 
their character rather than exhaustive. There is no need 
for an exhaustive treatment in these pages. A small 
library of books has already been published on the sub- 
ject:. I shall simply show that India, under British rule, 
has becovie (the reader will, please, in his reading, care- 
fully note and emphasise this word) chronically famine- 
stricken, and shall furnish some particulars, from ofificial 
sources, which indicate that the famines of tlfe past 
twenty years might have been prevented if the course 
which was strongly recommended to the Indian autho- 
rities by the Famine Commission in 1880, had been 
adopted. Following from these statements is the deduc- 
tion — of the truth and accuracy of wdiich, sorrowfully, T 
am fully convinced — that famines in India, under our 

* On August 6, lyOl, the provisions of the will of Miss Kliza Warrington, 
of the Belvidere, Malvern Wells, were published. The first provision in it 
read as follows ; * £1,000 to the Lord Mayor of London as trustee to pay the 
same into the Indian Famine Fund ; if there be no such Fund in existence 
at her decease, then on trust to be held and invested by the Lord Mayor 
and his successors until another Indian Famine Fund shall be opened, and 
thereupon such grant and its accumulations shall be paid to such Fund.* 
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enlightened and all-embracing rule, are the direct result 
of our neglect as rulers to do the right thing, at the right 
time, in the right way; and that, even now, their 
recurrence may be stopped if we will but do that which 
the commonest feelings of humanity, to say nothing of 
our plain and imperative duty, call upon us to attempt. 

To what are famines in India due? That question 
may wait a moment or two for reply, until another 
question has been asked and answered: Are famines 
more frequent and more destructive now than in past 
times? Upon the answer to this inquiry depends the 
urgency of tho task which the English people are, by 
every conceivable sense of duty, summoned immediately 
to undertake. 

When the part played by the British Empire in the 
nineteenth century is regarded by the historian fifty years 
hence, by which time the true perspective of events will 
have been attained, the most striking and most saddening 
of all incidents for comment will bo the steady sinking 
of India and its poimlation into a state of chronic famine- 
strickenness. It was not until 1879, when the Famine 
Commission of that year reported that, in some part* or 
other of India, famine might be expected once in four 
years, that famine relief and famine administration 
became a part of the current work of the Indian autho- 
rities. Since that time one of the most admirable of all 
administrative machines has evolved the Famine Code. 
This Code is evidence that the Government fully realised 
famine had come to stay. In regard to palliatives much 
has been done; in respect to prevention the hand has 
been slack, for reasons which will be obvious to the least 
observant reader of these chronicles. 

The history of famines prior to, and during, early British 
rule is not exact or abundant. One thing, however, 
stands out most clearly. All the famines were local ; not 
one approached in extent or intensity the three great 
distresses of the last quarter of the nineteenth century. 
The list which follows may not be exhaustive. It is put 
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forward on investigations made independently and at 
different times by one English student of history and 
two Indians, one of the latter being an ex-Prime Minister 
of an important Feudatory State. 

Bbfobe British Rule. 

In the Eleventh Century 2 Famines, both local. 


,, Thirteenth ,, 

1 

>> 

around Delhi. 

,, Fourteenth ,, 

3 


all local. 

„ Fifteenth ,, 

2 


both local. 

,, Sixteenth ,, 

3 

»♦ 

all local. 

,, Seventeenth ,, 

3 

»♦ 

‘ General ’ : area 
not defined. 

,, Eighteenth ,, 
(to 17-15) 

4 

»> 

North-Western 
Provinces; Delhi; 
Sind (twice) ; all 
local. 


Under British Rule. 

As to frequency. The late Sir George Campbell, 
K.C.S.I., M.P., who passed through the gamut of official 
exp*ericncc, from a writership in Calcutta in the old 
days of The Company, to the Lieutenant-Governorship 
of Bengal, under the Crown, when, in 1860, he was 
deputed to inquire into previous famines in India, con- 
fined himself to the period ‘since the establishnfent of 
British rule.’ The Famine Commissions follow the same 
plan. As the Reports of those Commissions are, largely, 
my authorities, I must follow the example they furnish. 
Sir George records, for Eastern India, drought in 1769 
and famine in 1770, accompanied with much suffering 
and great loss of life. But the harm then done could not 
have been of a very intense character, judging from the 
collections of the land revenue in 1771, which were 
Rs.530,000 (the rupee, then, was over 2s. — say 2s. == 
£53,000) higher than in 1768, before any failure of rain 
was recorded. ‘ The British authorities were early alive 
to the evil,* says Sir George Campbell, 'and nvuch 
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sympathised with it, but always with an overruling 
consideration for the revenue' A reporter of the last 
famine — (that of 1900 — in spite of the elaborate Famine 
Code — that Code being, in far-reaching detail and com- 
pleteness one of the most creditable as it is one of the 
most remarkable achievements of Dritish administration 
in India) — might have used precisely these same words of 
events one hundred and thirty years later. The reporter 
would find the British authorities in the Bombay Presi- 
dency, in their * overruling consideration for the revenue,’ 
acting in a manner hardly to be reconciled with common 
(to say nothing of Christian) humanity. As a fact both 
non-official critic and official historian, dealing with 
far-apart periods, must say the same thing — cannot, 
honestly, say any other. In essentials, in some parts of 
India, there seems little advance on 1770. Whatever the 
condition of the country the revenue is squeezed from the 
people. 

In 1784 the North-Western Provinces, Oudh, and the 
Panjab were in distressful condition, owing to ‘ extra- 
ordinary drought ’ during two previous years. The worst 
recorded price of the grain most generally consumed by 
the people was about thirty-two pounds for a rupee. 
Compared with the present depleted condition of the 
pepple that does not seem very terrible, though, con- 
trasted* with the one hundred and thirty-six pounds, 
which was what the people then were accustomed to, 
it may have seemed terrible. In 1897, when the same 
region was but secondarily, i.e., through the railways, 
affected by the famine of that year, only twenty-six 
pounds and a quarter of the same kind of grain could be 
bought for a rupee. While the course of events in the 
United Kingdom during the last half of the nineteenth 
century has vastly cheapened food for the poor, and the 
means of purchasing have increased, a consideration of 
these figures will show that in India the exactly opposite 
state of things has been brought about — ‘ been brought 
about ' : the words accurately describe the situation. 
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In 1787 there was again distress in various parts of 
Bengal, owing to a cyclone and floods. Though recorded 
as a famine the resulting distress ought not to bo so 
regarded, seeing that it does not even begin to compai’c 
with scarcities, such as that in the district of (ianjam, 
Northern Madras, in 1889, when twenty thousand people 
died of starvation before the Governor of Madras awoke 
to his duty (on pressure exerted through the House of 
Commons by the late Charles Bradlaugh, M.P.) and visited 
the district. Of such minor calamities wo hardly deign 
to take any notice nowadays ; so full have we supped of 
famine horrors they no longer cause repulsion. 

*The dcwfall of compassion now is o’er 
So soon. So soon is dead indifference come.’ 


The Presidencies of Madras and Bombay suffered from 
drought in 1782, but the distress did not reach famine as 
famine is now understood ; still it may be included in the 
count. In 1792 Hyderabad, Southern Bombay, the Deccan, 
Gujarat, and Madras, suffered from ‘ severe famine.' No 
particulars arc given as to the extent of the distress, 
which, probably, was only locally * severe ’ — the severity, 
in many parts, arising from defective communications, 
which we have removed by our roads, railways, and (a 
few) navigable canals. 

There were thus four (or, if the cyclone damage be 
counted, five) famines in the last third of the eighteenth 
century. What is the record for the similar period in 
the nineteenth century? For answer I abstract, from 
official records, the following most significant (and most 
fearful) comparison of famines and scarcities during the 
respective periods : — 


1769—1800. 


1868-69—1900.' 


Year. Region. 

1769-70 Bengal. 

1783 ... Madras and Bombay. 

1784 ... Upper India. 


Y'ear. liegion. 

1868-69 Rajputana. 

North - Western Pro* 
vinces. 


’ Details concerning these famines and scarcities will be found in the 
Reports of the Famine Commissions of 1878-80 and of 1898. 
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1769 — 1800 . 

Year. fiegion. 

1792 ... Madras, Hyderabad, 
Southern Bombay, Dec- 
can, Gnjarat, Marwav. 


186 &- 69 - 1900 .^ 

Year. Region. 

1868-69 Panjab. 

Central Provinces. 
Bombay. 

1873- 74 Bengal and Behar. 

North - Western Pro- 
vinces and Oudh. 

1874- 77 Bombay. 

Hyderabad. 

1876- 78 Madras. 

Mysore. 

1877- 78 North-Western Pro- 

vinces and Oudh. 
1884 ... Panjab. 

1884-85 Lower Bengal. 

Madras. 

1886-87 Central Provinces. 
1888-89 Behar. 

1889 ... Or is. s a (Tributary 

States). 

1888-89 Madras (Ganjani). 

1890 ... Kuinaun and Garwhal. 
1890-92 Ajincre Merwara. 

1892 ... Madras. 

Bombay (Deccan). . 
Bengal and Behar. 
Upper Burma. 

1897-98 Madras and Bombay. 
Central Provinces. 
North • Western Pro- 
vinces. 

Central India. 
1899-1900 Bombay. 

Punjab. 

Central Provinces. 
Rajputana. 

Central India. 
Hyderabad, Deccan. 
Berar. 


Stated roughly, famines and scarcities have been four 
times as numerous during the last thirty years of the 


Details concerning these famines and scarcities will be found in the 
Reports of the Famine Commissions of 1878-80 and of 1898, 
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nineteenth century as they were one hundred years 
earlier* and four times more widespread. 

To make the record complete the whole series of 
famines since a British Governor-General began rule 
as such in Bengal, may be appended. The arrangement 
and enumerations are those of the various Famine Com- 
missions in their respective Eeports : — 

(1) The Last Thirty Hears of the Eighteenth Century. 

Year. Hemauxs. 

1769-70... Bengal. Drought followed by floods. Tn certain districts 
mortality very great. 

1783 ... Madras and Bombay. No mortality record. 

1784 ... Upper India. Ditto. 

1792 ... Bombay and Madras Deccan, and Southern India gene- 

rally. 

(2) The First Half of the Nineteenth Century, 

1802- 3 ... Bombay. Deaths exceedingly many. Famine due to war. 

Plentiful supply of water and grazing for cattle. 

1803- 4 ... North-Western Provinces and Bajputana. Life loss not 

severe. 

1805-7 ... Madras. Estimate of deaths ‘ very large.* 

18{l-14... Madras. No serious distress. 

„ ... Bombay. Severe, but ‘not much mention of mortality,’ 

1812-13... Kajputana. Exceedingly bad ; mortality, probably one 
and a half to two millions. 

1823 ... Madras. * Deaths of frequent occurrence.’ 

1824-2.5... Bombay. Scarcity ‘nowhere amounting to famifle.’ 

„ ... North-Western Provinces. Ditto. 

1833-34... Northern Madras. Mortality very groat. In some dis- 
tricts nearly 50 per cent, of the population perished. 

„ ... Bombay. Scarcity, but no famine. 

1837-38... Upper India. Mortality, probably ojie million. 

(3) The Second Half of the Nineteenth Century, 

1854 ... Madras. ‘Considerable eheck to growth of Mortamty 

population.’ — 

1860-61... North-Western Provinces and Panjab. Esti- 
mates vary; not less than .500,000 

1865-66... Orissa. In six districts alone 1,. 300, 000 

„ ... Behar and Northern Bengal 135,000 

„ ... Madras 450,000 
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Yrar. Remarks. Mortality. 

1868-69... Rajputana 1,2130,000 

„ ... North-Western Provinces 600,000 

,, ... Panjab 600,000 

,, ... Central Provinces 250,00 

„ ... Ponibay. Life-loss not stated; emigration very 

extensive 

l87t‘5-74... JJcrigal and ilohar None 

„ ... North-Western Provinces and Oudh „ 

1876-77... Bombay. Estimates vary from 1,000,000 to 

800,000, .say ... .*. 900,000 

„ ... Hyderabad (Deccan) *** 70,000 


1876-78... Madras, North-Western Provinces and Oudh. 

Noteworthy for the imi)osition of the ‘ 1 lb. 
ration ’ for famine-workers, subsequently 
withdrawn. The most terrible famine, to 
that date, known in India. The mortality 
was estimated by the Famine Commis- 
sioners in Southern India at 5,250,000; it 
was, probably, mueli more than that, l^'lse- 
when' it was at least three millions ... 8,250,000 
„ ... Mysore (tJicn under British administration) ... 1,100,000 

1880 ... Deccan, Southern Bombay, Central Proviiioos, 

and Nizam’s Dominions. High prices, but 
relief measures not taken. Mortality not 

stated — 

„ ... North-Western Provinces. Ditto. Ditto. ... — 

1884 ... Scarcity in the Southern and South-Eastern 

Pan jab. Belief measures provided, and 
remissions of revenue granted. Mortality 
not stated. Vital statistics show increased 

deaths over previous year of 750, (XX) 

1884-86. . . Bengal, Behar, and Chota Nagpore. Also Bellary 
and Anantapur districts in Madras. Mor- 
tality included in foregoing 

1886-87... Central Provinces. Earthworks prepared, but 
late autumn rains secured ripening of winter 

crops — 

1888-89... Behar. Works established and relief granted 

for several months 

1889 ... Tributary States of Orissa. Belief works, 

‘many of the people brought on relief 
were in bad condition, specially the chil- 
dren’ — 

1888-89... Ganjam, Madras. South-west Monsoon late 
and scanty. Belief postponed until too late, 
and much suffering ensued — 
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Yeab. Revabxs. Mobtality. 

[The vital atatisties show for the above 
year, and for 1890, an additional mor- 

taUty of 1,600,000.] 1.600,000 

1890 ... Kumaon and Garwhal. Comparatively small 

help Bufhced — 

1892 ... Garwhal and Almora. * 150,000 persons assisted 

by advances of grain by Government * ... — 

1891-92... Madras. Failure of North-east Monsoon. ‘A 
period of severe agricultural distress pre- 
vailed for over two years throughout the 
Madras Presidency.* Relief works opened, 
and nearly dSl ,000,000 spent in relief ... — 

„ ... Bombay Deccan. Only slight relief granted ... — 

„ ... Bengal. Relief of all kinds provided. * Mor- 

tality in all the affected districts above the 

normal * — 

„ ... Upper Burma. Relief works, gratuitous relief, 

and agricultural loans, amounted to 

Rs.20, 50,000 

„ ... Ajmere-Morwara. Relief works of various 

kinds, and help to weavers provided ... — 

[The mortality, all India, for 1891 and 
1892, above the normal, was : — 

1891 420,000 

1892 1,200,000 

. 1,620,000 

1896-97... An exceeding great famine. Bundclkhund, 
North-Western Provinces and Oudh, Ben- 
gal, Central Provinces, Madras, Bombay, 

Pan jab, Berar, and Burma. Widely ex- 
tended relief of all kinds provided. The ^ 
Commissioners profess to be unable to 
make an estimate of mortality. The vital 
statistics show increase above the normal, 
of : — 

1896 1,200,000 

1896 1,800,000 

1897 2,660,000 

6,650,000 

1898, a so-called non-famine year, shows 

excess of 650,000 

1899-1900 The most widely-extended and most * terrible * 

(Lord Curzon’s word) famine known in 
Indian history. Its area covered most of 
the country west of the Ganges, from the 
borders of Kashmir to Mysore, with * spots ' 

10 
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Tear, Eehabks. Mortality. 

in Madras, and from Sind to the Orissa 
boundary. Crop and incidental losses, not 
less than JSl 50,000,000. Mortality stated 
by Famine Commissioners at 1,250,000, 
but, judging from analogy, it is three or 
four times that figure. I carry forward 

only double the official estimate 2,500,000 

1901 ... Gujarat, Deccan, Bombay, Kamatak, Madras 

(part of), Southern Pan jab (probably will 
be at least) 750,000 

Total (admitted) mortality in forty- 

seven years — 1854 to 1901 . . . 28,825,000 

The foregoing official figures (official, with exceptions 
stated) show over one million deaths on the average per 
annum during the past ten years, or, hoo British subjects 
passed away from starvation or starvation-induced diseases 
every minute of every day and every night from January 
1, 1889, to September 80, 1901 ! Nevertheless, only a few 
persons in the United Kingdom are doing aught to prevent 
a continuance of such an awful condition of things, and 
the Secretary of State for India stands amazed at ,the 
‘ prosperity ’ of the regions he is governing ! 

A little more detail will make the gbowing impoverish- 
ment of India, as writ in famine deaths, more clear. 

The nineteenth century, for comparison purposes, 
may be taken in four equal periods, and the immense 
increase in the last quarter as compared with the years, 
1800 to 1825, be noted. 

1800 to 1825.— FIVE famines, with SLIGHT loss 
of life (1802-3, 1804, 1807, 1812-13, 
1823-25). Some of these ‘ famines ' 
arose from wars, and none extended 
over a large area. 

1826 to 1850.— TWO famines : 1833, 1837. 

These were mainly local, and great 
suffering was caused in particular 
districts, notably in Northern Madras. 
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The ’33 famine led to the Great 
Godavari Irrigation works being 
begun. 

By this time, practically all India, 
as we know it, had come under our 
sway. 

1851 to 1875. — SIX famines, with the loss of five 
millions of lives, spread over the 
whole scries of calamities. The 
worst famine was in Orissa. 

1876 to 1900. — EIGHTEEN famines, including 
the FOUR most terrible famines 
ever known in India ; in the first of 
these four, six and a quarter mil- 
lions OF LIVES WERE LOST ; in the 
last two, during the ten years in 
which they occurred, according to 
the correspondent in India of the 
Lancet, and the estimate of the States- 
man and Friend of India, Calcutta, 

NINETEEN MILLIONS OF LIVES Wero 
lost from famine and famine diseases. 

During this quarter of a century, 
eighteen parts of the Empire suffered 
from famines of varying degives of 
poignancy. There were thus, in the 
official reckoning, eighteen famines 
in the last twenty-five years of the 
nineteenth century. 

How completely famine has gained a hold on the 
Empire may be judged from this summary : — 


let period, 25 years Five Famines. 
2nd „ „ Two 

3rd ,, ,, Six ,, 

4th „ „ Eighteen „ 


Death B. 

Perhaps 1,000,000 

„ 500,000 

Becorded 5,000,000 
Estimated 26,000,000 
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In the last twenty-five years of the past century more 
than one million of people died from famine and its effects 
on an average every year in a British-ruled country — 
that is two each minute, 120 each hour, 2,880 each day ; 
and, during the past ten years, the average has been 
nearly four each minute, 240 each hour, 5,760 each day. 

The whole series of famines since 1729 are most 
interestingly shown in a table prepared by Mr. William 
L. Hare, of Derby. I quote it on the following page. 

Why is this ? Is it a necessity of our (foreign) rule 
that the Indian people, the longer our rule continues, 
should become more and more famine-stricken ? Or, is 
this most alarming state of things, the existence of which 
is beyond denial, due to causes entirely beyond our 
control ? That matters get worse and worse with each 
twenty years that passes is a fact the alarming significance 
of which cannot be overrated. I ask every man and 
every woman, before whose eyes this comparison comes, 
to ponder its significance, to ascertain for himself and for 
herself how terrible a sum of human misery is involved. 
Let each make a further comparison — say, between our 
own country in 1709-1800 and in 1809-1900, and nbte 
that, during these periods, we have prospered even more 
than the Indian people have become increasingly poverty- 
stricken. ‘Poverty-stricken?* No, worse than that, 
PAMrNK-stricken. This comparison made, let it be carried 
a little farther and heed be paid to this circumstance : 
the wealth drained from India without a direct equivalent, 
and brought to England, has had not a little to do with 
the famine conditions on the one hand and with the 
marvellous prosperity on the other. Indeed, here is to be 
found the primary cause of India’s deplorable condition — 
the Economic Drain, One step farther to be taken by 
my imagined sympathising readers of both sexes : it is 
that they should ask themselves the question, ‘Is it 
possible that, recognising these facts, remembering that 
all the famines have passed into history without effectual 
measures having been taken to prevent a recurrence, is it 
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possible, I ask, for any dweller in these home realms 
in whom is any bowels of compassion, to sit with 
folded hands and do nothing ? Rather, will not all, 
with a modem patriot poet, cry to their rulers, cry 
without ceasing, and follow their cries with untiring 
action ; — 


‘ 0 England ! O Beloved 1 0 Re-born 1 
Look that thou fall not on sleep again! 

Thou art a star among the nations yet: 

13c thou a light of siiccour unto them 

That else are lost in blind and ’whelming seas. 

Around them is the tempest; over them 
Cold splendours of the inhospitable night, 

Augustly unregardful: thou alone 

Art still the North Star to the labouring ship, 

In friendless ocean the befriending orb, 

And, if thou shine not, whither is she steered? 

Sliine in thy glory, shine on her despair, 

Shine lest she perish — lest of her no more 
Than sonic lone Hotsam of mortality 
Remain to catch the first auroral gleam 
When, in the East, flames the reluctant dawn.’ 

After the word, the Deed. Who cafi refrain from an 
effort, however slight, to remove the awful doom which now 
continually impends over many millions of our fellow- 
subjec'ls — not strangers, but the King’s lieges — in India? 
Only through the enlightenment of Englishmen and 
Englishwomen, and through pressure exerted from 
England, can India be saved from even worse and worse 
famine conditions than those which have been already 
described almost times without number, lledemption 
will not be found m India. The Viceroy is too much 
occupied with the daily work of an Empire too vast for 
any man, whatever his self-confidence, to imagine he can 
properly rule, while every civilian is so much concerned 
with his section of the machinery of State as to be 
unable to judge of the working of the machine as a whole, 
or to do anything affecting the whole. If India can be 
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redeemed — which is not at all certain — ^her redemption 
will come from the enlightened, and therefore quickened, 
consciences of British people. 

Are Indian famines more destructive to human life now 
than in ancient days ? Yes, and (until the 1901 Census 
statistics appeared I used to say) No. Yes — they were 
more destructive within the famine areas until 76-78 : 
since then, the Famine Code, when acted upon as it merci- 
fully was acted upon in the Central Provinces in 1900, 
checks mortality. The administration of relief, in that 
year, in that Province, was grappled with in a manner 
worthy of the best traditions of our nation. The extent 
may be judged when, in the district of Eaipur, forty 
inhabitants out of each one hundred were on relief. As 
much time and energy given to the devising of means of 
prevention as have been given by numberless officials 
to relief measures, would, ere this, have stopped famine. 

There were districts in Bombay in which, despite the 
Famine Code, the people ‘ died like flies.’ So remarked 
Sir Antony Macdonnell, President of the latest Famine 
Corjmission. Meanwhile the Census Eeturns have been 
published : — 

Population in 1891, all India ... 287,223,431 

Population in 1900, as it should • 

have been with normal in- 
crease, put forward by the 
Government of India as 
‘ normal * 330,306,945 

Population in 1901, as it actually 

was 294,000,000 

Minus 36,306,945 

The Indian special correspondent of the Lancet news- 
paper, to whom I have already alluded, writing to that jour- 
nal on May 16, 1901, allowing for a lower rate of increase 
than did the Indian authorities, put the life loss from famine 
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nineteen millions of people, ' . . . and if/ he remarks, 
* we put one million deaths down to plague there remain 
nineteen millions which can be attributed, with some 
reason, cither to actual starvation or to the diseases 
arising therefrom.’ * This statement by the correspondent 
of what is, probably, the foremost medical journal in the 
world, means that the loss of life thus recorded repre- 
sented the ‘ disappearance ’ of fully one-half of a popu- 

' T)ic whole paragraph from which the remark is quoted is as follows : 

‘ During the past ten years it is estimated that the population of the whole of 
India has only increased by 2,800,000— a rate considerably less than that 
of the previous decade. There arc only two factors which can have an 
appreciable effect on the number of the people. A diminished birth-rate 
may have contributed to this lessened increase, but its inlluonce cannot 
have been very great. At the outside 20 per cent, may be put down to this 
cause. An enhanced mortality must be the chief factor. It is estimated 
that there were 20,000,000 more deaths than under ordinary circumstances 
there should have been, and if wc put 1,000,000 deaths down to plague 
there remain 19,000,000 which can be attributed with some reason either 
to actual starvation or to the diseases arising therefrom. It is impossible 
to know how many people have suffered from the famines of the past few 
years. A further increase in the numbers under famine relief has recently 
occurred and the total now requiring help is 312,169. These facts speak 
for themselves.’ It would be a singular coincidence if the correspondent in 
India of the Fsancet and the Editor of the Friend of Iiulia should have 
come to identically the same conclusion on this subject. On May 16, 1901, 
the Fricmlt in a second article on the Famine Mortality, reviewing the 
Census results, remarked : ' Even on the violent supposition that, taking 
the country all round, the reduction in the birth-rate was so great during 
tlie* tlyreo worst years that it no more than sulheed to counterbalance a 
normal death-rate, still it would account for less than onc-third of the defect 
in the increase of population. We are driven, in short, to the conclusion 
that, in round numbers, 20,000,000 of the defect were due to enhanced 
mortality ; and, making the most liberal allowance for mortality from 
plague, we have a balance of at least 19,000,000 deaths which can reason- 
ably be attributed to no other cause than actual starvation, or disease 
arising indirectly from insufficiency of food. This is a terriblo fact, how- 
ever it may be regarded ; and it points to one of two conclusions. Either 
the Government did not do enough — did not spend enough, labour enough— 
lor the saving of life, or its methods were seriously defective. . . , The 
inference is that, exert itself as it may on the present lines, and spend as 
much money as it may, the Government cannot hope to prevent extensive 
failure of the harvests, even for a single year, from being attended by a 
mortality so appalling that in any civilised country it would bo regarded as 
conclusive proof of inefficient administration.’ Possibly, what has happened 
is this — the Lancet correspondent has borrowed the Friend's calculations 
withont acknowledgment of the source of the calculation. 
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htion as large as that of the United Kingdom ! Yet, 
as I have already remarked, and must again observe, 
it did not occur to the Editor of that journal, sitting at 
the very heart of the Empire in his office in the Strand, 
that he was called upon to make any comments on his 
correspondent’s appalling statement, not even to suggest 
that the Government might take such steps as should pre- 
vent any similar suffering in the future. We have, all of 
us, grown callous to Indian hunger and starvation, and our 
medical men, whose sympathies should be the last to 
become atrophied, judged by this incident, are in the 
front rank of the heedless, and arc among the most 
unconcerned. 

Once more the question may be asked, Are Indian 
famines more destructive to human life than in ancient 
days ? Again the answer : Yes, and in a more deadly 
fashion. ’Tis suffering everywhere in India now. 

Aforetime, as a rule famine was experienced only after 
two years of drought or three years of deficient rainfall 
not amounting to drought ; 

Now, one year’s failure of rain at the right time for 
agri(ftiltural operations, even though plenty of rain fall 
during the year for one harvest, produces acute famine : 

The7i, the grain stores which every village possessed 
greatly mitigated suffering. Further, as all India has 
never, during recorded history, suffered from drought at 
one and the same time, the pangs of hunger arising from 
this cause and not to be satisfied were felt only in 
particular regions — regions isolated, for want of com- 
munications, from other parts of India where there was 
plenty and where the people ate fully from their abun- 
dance ; 

Now, thanks (sour thanks !) to railways which have 
foimd their way into every part of the Empire, each 
year sees the surplus exported which, in other days, was 
stored; when the faulty rainfall gives them trouble the 
empty districts are supplied from whatever district has 
grown a decent crop, with the result that all over India 
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prices rise and rise and never again fall to the old level. 
Consequently everywhere food is dear, and two hundred 
millions feel the pinch where, even under the pre-British 
conditions, a few millions only would have suffered. It 
is true, as Mr. Vaughan Nash shows in an interesting and 
well-informed chapter in his book on ‘ The Great Famine/ 
there is, even in famine years, food enough grown in 
India to meet the needs of each year — at a price. There 
would, however, be no surplus if all the people could, in 
any given year, eat what they need. The satisfaction of 
their hunger would empty every bunniah’s store as well 
as absorb every trader’s reserves. The railways, by the 
conveyance of grain to the affected districts, preserve the 
lives of millions, but they do this at the cost of making 
the people everywhere pay so high a price that a daily 
sufficiency of food becomes impossible to ever-increasing 
millions. The poorer classes who, at any time during 
the past half-century, seldom seem to have had enough 
to eat, as a consequence readily succumb to disease until 
now it is a normal condition of things in India for ‘ fever * 
to needlessly slay more Indian folk in three years than 
war all the world over destroys in thirty years. ‘ Fever,* 
said an Anglo-Indian medical authority nearly twenty 
years ago, ‘ is a euphemism for insufficient food, scanty 
clothing, and unfit dwellings.’* 

Why is it that India is more liable to devastation by 
famine than are other countries ? 

In a phrase: Not because rains fail and moisture is 
denied ; always, even in the worst of years, there is 
water enough poured from the skies on Indian soil to 
germinate and ripen the grain,* but because India is 
steadily and rapidly growing poorer. Time was when 


* See the Fever statistics of the last ten years in The Statistiedl Ahitract 
of British India, 

^ For detailed information on this point and an analysis of rain registers 
for nearly ninety years the reader is referred to a chapter in the Life of Sir 
Arthur Cotton (Hodder and Stoughton) entitled *Is Famine in India due 
to an Insufficiency of Bain ? * 
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the Empire was wealthy and prosperous, when, as 
Milton says of the East, she showered 

* on her kings barbaric pearl and gold.* 

Time was, not more distant than a century and a half 
ago, when Bengal was much more wealthy than was 
Britain. How is it now ? Thus : there are many, many, 
more rich men in the little bit of England comprised 
between Liverpool and Barrow on the west coast and 
Hull and Newcastle-on-Tyne on the east coast than 
there are in the whole of the British Provinces of India. 
Why ? Because, with the best of intentions in the world, 
or at least what we have deluded ourselves into believing 
were the best of intentions, we have done that which we 
ought not to have done and have left undone that which 
we ought to have done ; consequently there is little 
* health * in all that vast territory. In existing conditions 
there can be no improvement, but, contrariwise, further 
retrogression. 

We started our supremacy in India with the fixed idea 
that/ dark skins must necessarily cover ignorant and 
inexperienced minds and wicked souls, especially the 
latter. The wickedness of an Indian was appalling to 
one who himself was probably a greater sinner than 
any Indian he had ever met. That the Foun(3j3r of 
Christianity was an Oriental with a brown skin, as 
brown as that of many Indian races, did not prevent 
our associating such a skin with more than original 
sin. We did not then consider the Indians to be physical 
cowards, for it was only by the undaunted courage of 
Madrassi and Bengali soldiers that we attained our 
supremacy on the Indian continent. Because of the 
views we entertained respecting the people, instead of 
undertaking our rule with the light of local experience, by 
the aid of men with local knowledge and ability, and, first 
of all, to the advantage of the people ruled, we assumed 
that what we did not know, even about the government 
of an Asiatic kingdom — its climate, its people, its customs. 
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its history, of all of which we were quite ignorant, was 
not worth knowing. There was, we reasoned, to be no 
gainsaying that the ideas and practices which had made 
certain islands in the Western Ultima Thule great and 
prosperous were good enough for any country anywhere : 
and, it went without saying, particularly for India. Our 
practice in this respect was always tempered with the 
notion that we had to get something handsome out of 
our connection with India. [* The labourer,’ we piously 
observed, ‘is worthy of his hire,’ and our hire we put 
at many millions of pounds sterling every year — ^paid 
regularly on monthly or quarterly pay-days.] So we 
embarked on a course of government founded upon 
certain economic principles which, in the result, has 
drained India of nearly all its resources, deprived it of 
working capital, and in so doing have rendered it helpless 
to cope with the changing necessities of a scientific and 
mechanical age — an age in which above all the ages 
that have preceded it money is required to make money. 
Although the consequences of what we have done, of the 
almost insane conceit we had (and still have) that, we 
know everything and that India can teach us nothing, 
particularly in the art of ruling Oriental territories* 
' — though the consequences are before our eyes, we will 
not see that (in some cases without meaning it) we 
have done ill to India and not good. 

A potent example of our recent mispolicy is at hand as 
I write. Railways proved to be essential to the success- 
ful development of the mechanical arts in the United 
Kingdom. Therefore India, almost entirely an agricul- 
tural country, must be gridironed with steel rails. The 
locomotive must be as omnipresent among the bare fields 
of India as it is among the tall chimneys of Lancashire 
and Yorkshire factories. The members of a Select Com- 

' Even Sir Henry Maiiio, philosopher and jurist, could find nothing 
valuable in the Indian life and thought of to-day, or even in the India of 
the past. And yet India was great in both spiritual and material things ; 
is great to«day— no oountry in the world so great in many respects. 
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mittee of the House of Commons which, in 1878, con* 
ducted an inquiry into Public Works (East India) are, 
primarily, the authors of the recent famines — that is to 
say, the Report which they agreed upon makes thope 
Committeemen jointly responsible with the India Office 
and the Government of India, who accepted and carried 
out the recommendations, for much, if not for all, of 
the vast amount of human anguish and widespread loss 
recently experienced. My matured conviction, after an 
exhaustive study of the whole question, is that, had the 
views which the greatest of Indian irrigation engineers. 
Sir Arthur Cotton, put forward in 1878 been adopted, 
instead of having been contemned, the recent famines 
would not have occurred, or if there had been scarcities 
in Some parts of India they would have borne no relation 
to the ‘ terrible ’ famines which have wrought so much 
devastation. ^Vhat makes our conduct as the nation 
responsible for tho good government of India the more 
blamablo is that the greatest of all the Famine Com- 
missions — that which reported in 1880 — gave the same 
advic^ to the authorities in India and in England two 
years after the Select Committee had reported, as did the 
veteran irrigation engineer. The Commissioners, in their 
Report, said : — 

‘Among the means that may be adopted for giving India direct 
protection from famine arising from droughty the first place must 
imquestionably be assigned to works of irrigation. It has been too 
much the custom, in discussions as to the policy of constructing such 
works, to measure their value by their financial success, considered 
only with reference to the net return to Government on tho capital 
invested in them. The true value of irrigation works is to be judged 
very differently. First must be reckoned the direct protection afforded 
by them in years of drought by the saving of human life, by tho 
avoidance of loss of revenue remitted and of the outlay incurred in 
costly measures of relief. But it is not only in years of drought that 
they are of value. In seasons of average rainfall they are of great 
service and a great source of wealth, giving certainty to all agri- 
cultural operations, increasing the out-turn per acre of the crops, and 
enabling more vcJuable descriptions of crops to be grown. From the 
Fanjab in the north to Tinnevelly at the southern extremity of the 
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peninsula, wherever irrigation is practised, such resnlts are manifest ; 
and we may see rice, sugar cane, or wheat taking the place of millets 
or barley, and broad stretches of indigo growing at a season when 
unwatered lands must lie absolutely unproductive.' 

The way in which the India Office and the Govern- 
ment of India acted upon the deliverance of the Com- 
mission of their own creation is this : From 1882-83 to 
1897-98 they expended — 

from REVENUE nearly seven times more on railways 
than on irrigation works, and 
from CAPITAL more than six times as much. 

Not only is irrigation in such a country as India quite 
needful if crops arc to be grown every year, not only 
does irrigation immensely increase the productive power 
of the soil — four times at least — but by the supply-canals 
being made navigable nearly all that India wants in the 
way of district development and of general communica- 
tion, with a few trunk lines of railway, could have been 
provided at a very moderate cost — a cost easily within a 
prosperous India’s own providing. Increased production, 
cheaper communication, from one and the same source. 
Unsuited and costly locomotion with no production was 
the other and favoured policy. Direct water communica- 
tion with every part of India could have been provided. 
The adoption, in 1878, of the policy which was rejected 
would have changed the whole face of India and have 
brought to England a ray of glory of a character which 
she may not now claim. Indeed, discredit has taken the 
place of what would have been a monument of unassail- 
able praise. 

In the mistaken Report of 1878, which was too readily 
acted upon, and in the neglect to follow the wise course 
recommended by the Commission of 1880, are, I repeat, to 
be found the chief reasons why there have been so many 
and such terrible famines in India during the past twenty 
years. 

Irrigation is a remedy for famine : there are no famines 
in any fully canal-irrigated districts in India, though 
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temble disasters occurred in some of them in pre-irriga> 
tion days. Irrigation is more than a remedy ; it is a 
great remedy. But if all that the venerable water 
prophet of Madras predicted and indicated in his plans 
for every part of India had been carried out, or were yet 
to be adopted, and a great accession came, as it would 
come, to the annual income of our Eastern Empire, all 
this would merely postpone for twenty, forty, years, 
maybe, that collapse which is inevitable unless the whole 
economic principles on which India is governed be 
radically amended. We are, literally, draining India 
dry — bleeding, was Lord Salisbury’s term in 1875 ; it is 
more accurate than my own. One consequence is dis- 
cernible in the increased frequency of famines, to which 
attention has already been drawn. Now, as in the days 
of old, neither more nor less, rain-failure, monsoon-dis- 
turbance, occur. Wherein the present differs from the 
past is in the lamentable fact that the people are now so 
poor that they cannot stand any strain, not even the 
slightest. 

There are no stores of grain in the villages ; 
tl^e property represented by gold and silver (and 
pewter) ornaments is greatly depleted, has almost 
disappeared ; 

the ancient occupations of the people on sea and land 
have been destroyed, and more and more oi men 
and women are driven to the soil without capital 
wherewith to properly cultivate it ; 
the ships which now carry its coastwise trade arc 
steamers built in Britain, the officers are Britons, 
the profits derivable from the trade go to Britain ; 
the hillsides, joyous with the richly-blossomed tea and 
coffee bushes, the plains radiant at harvest-time 
with the indigo and jute plants, are cultivated 
with foreign capital and the profits arising there- 
from go out of India, while all the managers are 
foreigners ; 

every profession and every mercantile enterprise which 

11 
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spell profit are, in their higher and more largely- 
paid positions, exploited by foreigners to the detri- 
ment of the natives of the country ; 
all this is likewise true of the personnel of the Adminis- 
tration in each of its higher branches, where, above 
everything else, such a state of things ought not to 
have been conceivable even in a modified or remote 
degree. 

This is why famine approximates more and more 
towards becoming a representation of the normal condition 
of many parts of India. As regards the future, it is not 
more certain that to-morrow’s sun will rise on its annual 
coarse and perform its diurnal journey than it is that the 
sufferings of the Indian people will — a vast change denied 
— year by year become greatly increased. Even now 
those sufferings cry to Heaven for amelioration, and cry 
vainly, for the Eye which erstwhile saw the sparrow fall, 
and the Ear which heard the faintest cry, appear to be 
both closed for over. Saddest of all, in any backward 
glance over British-Indian history, is the thought that 
the very opposite to what is now experienced was, if wc 
cared to adopt it, before us as a certain achievem^t. 
This I have shown by citations from early documents in 
a previous chapter. Had the wiser policy been adopted, 
Britain would have built, for Britons to rejoice over, an 
edifice of imperishable renown based on the greater 
prosperity of the Indian people; England’s trade with 
India would have been vastly bigger than it now is and 
have become a token of imperial prosperity instead of, as 
now, a sign of approaching death. The two policies have 
always been before us. As if under an almost demoniac 
possession, every time the choice has been ours, we have 
chosen the wrong. Under the East India Company the 
renewal of the Charter gave ns the choice once every 
twenty years ; to-day Parliament gives us the opportunity 
every year, but if India be mentioned, it is true of our 
legislators that ‘ they all with one consent begin to make 
excuse,’ they troop out of the legislative chamber, and 
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India . remains unredeemed. That is one reason why 
famine is to-day chronic in India. 

Do any .of us, I wonder, realise what the great nations 
of the world are thinking and saying of our administration 
in connection with these many dreadful famines? Depend 
upon it, they see the consequences which we will not 
allow ourselves to see and concerning which we comfort 
ourselves by describing what we do see by other and 
inoffensive appellations. I have seldom, as a Briton, felt 
more humiliated than I did in January, 1900, when I 
happened to be in Paris. Le Matin, one of the most 
trustworthy of Parisian journals, one day contained a long 
article descriptive of the sufferings of the famine-stricken 
Indian people, and depreciatory of British rule. Knowing 
I had lived in India, the President of the British Chamber 
of Commerce in Paris came to me, as he said, so that 
I should supply him with material whereby he could 
demolish such horrible slanders on the British name 
as were contained in the article in question. I replied 
that I should only be too happy to do what he wanted. I 
rea(^ the article carefully. When I got to the end of it, I 
found I could not contradict or disprove a single state- 
ment it contained. There were some alleged incidents as 
to which I could say nothing, as I had no information 
concerning them, except that they were not improbable. 
The main story was unassailable, the deductions not 
unreasonable. The story was not complimentary, the 
deductions were not flattering, either to our self-esteem 
or to our humanity as the rulers of India. 

The like thing happened in the United States. When 
Lord Curzon, in 1900, carried a begging bowl among the 
nations beseeching subscriptions for the famine-stricken, 
the question was asked, ‘ Why should America give ? * It 
was urged that India’s millions were starving because of 
England’s neglect of duty to India. 

Is it too late to bring India back to prosperity? More 
often than not, in pondering over the situation, I think it 
is too late. Only by a change in the mind and attitude 
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of the English people, • requiring a great miracle to bring 
it about, is it possible to cherish even a hope for better 
things, for a brighter outlook. In the best pf circum- 
stances, which is that the British people, on being 
instructed as to the real facts of the case, should put their 
whole heart and strength into an effort for reform — the 
task will be tremendously difficult. But will the instruc- 
tion be given ? Where are the instructors ? Who 
amongst us have eyes to see, ears to hear ? If we would 
but see, did we dare to let ourselves hear, what India 
from nearly all her hundreds of districts is showing to us, 
is saying to us, only one thing could happen ; we should 
be so worked upon as to determine, God helping us, that 
this one thing we would do : 

We would so change the conditions of our rule in India 
that the inhabitants of that distressful country 
should once again in their history have daily bread 
enough for comfortable sustenance, and that the 
whole realm of India once more should taste the 
sweets of prosperity, ^ 

Meanwhile, whether we heed them or whether we 
scorn them — 

• ‘A sorrowing people, in their moi-tal pain, 

Toward one far and famous ocean idc 
Stretch hands of prayer.’ 

Shall they — 

‘stretch those 


Hands in vain?’ 
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VOX INDI^ CLAMANTIS. 

[* “ In their prosperity will be our strength, in their contentment 
our security, and in their gratitude our best reward.*’ The forth- 
coming debate on the Indian Budget reminds us that we have still to 
profit by the wise words of Queen Victoria.*— Paper,} 

Pbospebity ! — when year by year 
Grim poverty I see 
Draw ever nearer and more near, 

Devouring all my children's gear — 

Why, what a mockery is here 
Of Her benign decree ! 

What strength, 0 England, shall be thine 
When such prosperity is mine ? 

Contentment ! — what contentment lies 
In that poor slavish heart, 

That dumb despair, with sunken eyes, 

That bears its ills, and rather dies 
A thousand deaths than dare to rise 
And play a freeman’s part ? 

Ah, what security can be 

On such contentment based by thee ? 

My gratitude ? — ah, empty name ! 

Thy charitable mites 
But feed to-day the feeble frame 
That starves to-morrow; for the same 
Old wrong grows on untouched. I claim 
Not charity, but rights — 

England, what gratitude have I ? 

Canst find reward in apathy? 

— Punchy July 31, 1901. 
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TO 

THE HONOURED HEUORV OF THE FAHINE-SLAIN 
IN INDIA DUBING THE PEEIOD 

1891—1901. 

To TOD, Hiba Singh Pdbi, yodb Wipe and Little Ones, 
„ Abb Eam, 

„ Pebshotum Gundy, „ „ 

„ Kbishna Das, „ „ 

„ Hassan Khan, „ „ 

„ Eam Sue, son of Ldchman, ,, 

and 

„ Muttu Eamaswamy, „ „ 

With all others of yonr respective races, there were at 
the least nineteen millions of 5 'ou between 1391 
and 1901, who 

rSBISHED FliOM FAMINE, 

I, 

. humbly, on behalf of myself and my fellow-Britons, men, 
women, and children, who, under God, are 
responsible for your welfare. 

Pay my Sincere Homage 
to 

your patience, your long-suffering, your resignation, your 
general acquiescence in a condition of affairs which 
afflicted you so sorely ; and, above all, for 
the entire absence on your part from holding us responsible 
for your sufferings. 

For, had you been strict to mark accountability, all justi- 
fication were wanting. 
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I CANNOT SAY , ‘GOD HELPING TJS , WE WILL 
ENSUBE THAT 

Never Again shall such Supfebinas Afflict your 
Eace-fellows who Bemain.' 

Believe me, 

this is not beeause we in England were deliberately heart- 
less, cruel in our thoughts, or wilfully careless 
concerning your well-being. 

No ! that was not our position : 

We were among the Kindest-Hearted and Most Sympa- 
thetic People in the World (at least, this is what wo 
often told ourselves). 

But, 

We were your Rulers, whatever happens in India happens 
as the restilt of what we do, and our eyes are 
holdcn so that we cannot sec, our minds are 
numbed so that we cannot understand, that what 
is happening in India may be (I, for one, say in) 

the necessary result of our system of rule. 

If this fact were once realised 
by my Countrymen and Countrywomen, 

The Hunger and Thirst, the Nakedness and Poverty, of 
Your People would speedily come to an end. 


How shall this fact be brought home to the 
English Mind ? 

I KNOW NOT. I DESPAIR OF ITS EVER BEING DONE. 

Tliere is no Hope for Your Race. 

YOU HAVE DIED, you have died USELESSLY. 

No one learns the lesson which your dying should 
teach. 
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Those you have left behind (less happy are they than are 
you) cannot do {mything. They are Ustless in their 
energies, they are blind to the peril in which they 
stand. 

Why? All their energies, necessarily, are concentrated 
in trying to keep life in their emaciated bodies. 


WHO SHALL RESCUE YOUR SUCCESSORS FROM THIS BODY 
OF DEATH? 

Again : I Know Not. No one in authority here seems 
to know, or even to care very much, that they need 
salvation. I judge from their playing with words, 
their refraining from taking adequate action, their 
intense self-satisfaction with themselves, their 
belief that everything they do is for the best. 

Nevertheless, 

we deeply sympathise with them, and, when the next 
Famine becomes acute, '‘• 

WE WILL SUBSCRIBE FOR THEIR RELIEF, 

Less than Sixpence for every Hundred Pounds we have 
received from India since 1700. 

It is true, really true, 

we are sorry for them ; as for stopping Famines, we are 
(we say) in God’s Hands, and when He sends India 
less rain than we should like, or fails to send it at 
the moment which best suits their unirrigated 
fields, we say we can do nothing but help them to 
pull through — ^with the money we first take from 
them. If your people do not ‘pull through,’ we 
are sorry, but the fault, as you must know, really, 
is not ours; it is all God Almighty’s. Kismet. 
His will be done. 
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That, actually, is not the whole truth, but it is the 
‘ truth * with which we deaden our consciences. We 
could conserve the rain which does fall, if we would, 
and so save many of those who remain. 

There, however, I must leave this matter. As I have 
said: We are sorry, very, very, sorry; but, you 
know, God is great. His will is powerful among 
the nations. We are but His instruments! 


To my Countrymen, however, I say : 

' Awake ! Arise I Remain not for ever fallen ! 


Britons, protect the hungry ones : their fathers* bones 
Lie scattered on vast Indian plains and hills ; 

Protect e’en them who, loyal, serve and trust 
While all around them waste and die. 

Forget not ; day by day note thou the groans 
Of those thy subjects, in their ancient homes 
^Slain by the ruthless Fiend, Starvation, who 
Takes Mother and her infant heedlessly. Their 
moans 

The vales redouble to the hills, and they 

To Heaven. Their martyred blood and ashes sow 
O’er all the English fields, where still do sway 
Those who could prevent ; that from these may grow 
A hundredfold of succour, and, having learnt the 
way 

You will, ere long, securely end this woe. 


Sunday Morning, March 10, 1901. 



APPENDICES 


I 

Letter extracted from a long Correspondence with Sir Henry 
H. Fowler, G.C.S.I., P.C., M.P., sometime Secretary of State 
for India, 

Valyevo, Bromley, Kent, 

February 4, 1901. 

The Bight Honourable Sir Henry H. Fowler, O.C.S.I., 

M.P., P.C., etc., etc., Woodtliorne, Wolverhampton. 

Dear Sir, — I now proceed to deal with the questions contained in 
your letter of January 30th, acknowledgment of which I made on 
the 31st ultimo. 

The questions you ask arc two in number, namely, — 

1. ‘With reference to the question you put to me as the 
expected rocurrcnce of a famine in a small portion of the famine area 
of last year I shall be glad to know whether if this district had shared 
in the abundant rains in the autumn which have ensured good crops 
in four-fifths of that area, it would not have reaped the some 
harvest ? ' 

2. * And, in what respect you think the Government is responsible 
for the difierence between the two portions of the same area.* 

First, I must demur to the use of your expression ‘ small portion 
of the famine area,’ ‘ good crops in four-fifths of that area.* So far 
as I can follow Lord Curzon’s definition of areas they cover consider- 
ably more than one-fifth of last year’s famine area, and, this time, a 
part of the Carnatic as well. In the Carnatic, let mo add, it is a sin 
for us to permit a famine to occur for want of water, so abundant are 
Nature’s supplies even in the worst rainfall years. In India it is the 
experience of administrators that their early forecasts are always 
exceeded. The ninety millions ‘ affected ’ last year began with about 
forty millions. It is not a minor disaster now facing us, but a serious 
one. To draw the right lesson from it is ‘a man’s job,’ and that is 
one reason why I am troubling you, an experienced administrator 
and one of the leaders of an historic English political party, with my 
observations. 
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Next/as I read your qdeationa once moref, and especially the second 
one, Tennyson's lines occur to mo : 

‘ Flower in the crannied w'all, 

I pluck 3^ou out of tho crannies ,*“* 

I hold you here, root and all, in iny hand, 

Little dower — but zf I could understand 
What you are, root and all, and all in all, 

I should know what God and man is/ 

So, in like manner, if I am to answer yonr second question T 
'shall need to write a long treatise ; for, to indicate in what respects 
the Indian Government is responsible for the frequent famines in 
India is to deal with every branch of Indian administration, and to 
go back to the roots of the evil which were planted, in some cases 
deliberately planted (of which I have official proof) nearly one 
hundred years ago. Unhappily, though I have a knowledge as to 
how all this should be done and have my authorities handy for 
reference, I am a man who is under the necessity to give all his days 
to the earning of his living, and have only spare hours in tho even- 
ings and on Sunday mornings and ofternoons to devote to this grave 
matter. I can, therefore, only give you brief statements of what I 
regard as indisputable facts, and in respect to wliich, where I do not 
state it, you must take my word that I have adequate authority for 
all I state. 

'’YaSask: ‘If this* (the now affected) ‘district had sliarcd in tho 
abundant rains in the autumn which have ensured good crops in four- 
fifths of that area, would it not have reaped the same harvest ? ’ 

(a) I do not know positively whether it would or would not. The 
requisite information for answering the question is not available here. 
So much depends upon the period at whicli the rain falls. Replying 
(as he imagines) to my letter in last Tuesday’s Standard Colonel 
Bloomfield, an official of thirty-five years’ experience, says famines 
are due, ‘ simply and manifestly from tlio failure of the rains. . . . 
when one of these (monsoon currents) fails, c.r/., Orissa suffers.’ The 
answer to this is that in 1865-66, the year of the Orissa famine, fully 
sixty inches of rain fell in the Province. It fell at wrong times and 
too much at one time. »Sir Arthur Cotton declares that if storage 
lakes had been provided and other consequential arrangements made, 
the crops could have been saved and the famine prevented. I do not 
know that sufficient rain did not fall in the now affected districts to 
answer every purpose, if only we had preserved it in storage lakes 
and from them led channels to existing tanks and have built others. 
My belief, founded on my close study of the irrigation needs of some 
of these regions, is that enough rain did fall to ensure crops but that 
our want of prevision — (your own, Sir, in some respects, cspeciaUy 
during the years you were Secretary of State) — in storing what God’s 
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ifeservoirs supplied to uIb, is really to blamd.*' ' If I had time to take 
you, with adequate plans, district by district, over this whole area 1 
am satisBed that I could demonstrate to you that it is only supine^ 
nesa and our determination in the past to build railways instead of 
navigation canals and irrigation works and our (needlessly) swollen 
military expenditure, which have prevented all these districts being 
protocted—in like manner, if not to the same extent—as have the 
districts of Godaveri and Kistna in Madras and the Ganges Viilley 
in Bengal and the North-Western Provinces. ^ 

For myself, I repeat that 1 believe enough rain lately has fallen in 
the particular area to which you allude, to grow crops, if only we had 
conserved it. 

(6) You further ask whether the people in this area, given plenty 
of rain, would not have reaped as good crops as are being reaped in 
the other parts of last year's famine area. I don't know what you 
intend to convey by the term * good crops.' Save, under canal inftga- 
tion chiefly, and in a few exceptional instances otherwise, no good 
crops, properly so called, are nowadays grown on ‘ dry land ' in 
India. (The dry land area includes 166,073,159 acres against 
80,414,499 in the * wet * area.) Owing to the great ‘ drain ' from 
India which has been going on for a hundred and thirty years — and 
more, and never to so groat an extent as now, no capital remains in 
the country for use by the cultivator. Mill (‘ Political Economy,* 
ch. V.) says : ‘ Industry is limited by capital. Industry cannot be 
employed to any greater extent than there is capital to invest.* Once 
the cultivator could manure his fields — now he cannot ; once hb could 
well afford to allow, land to lie fallow and also to arrange for a 
rotation of crops — now he cannot ; consequently, the production of 
the fields has gieatly fallen off— to the extent of thirty per cent, says 
one authority. In my letter of the 27th ultimo to your two Wolver- 
hampton newspapers, I stated that since 1882 — 

16,000,000 additional acres have been brought under cultivation, 
lls.l4, 50,00, 000 have been spent on irrigation (which means an 
increase of produce six times greater than dry land of 
the same area as the irrigation channels serve could 
supply, even when moderately manured), and 
Rs. 60,00,00,000 have been expended on railway extension. 

Nevertheless, the agricultural income of India in 1898-99 was only 
Rs.285,86,84,562 against Rs.350, 00, 00,000 in 1882, a decrease of 
Its.64,1 1,65 ,438. That decrease, I unhesitatingly assert, is largely 
due to the decreasing fertility, the increasing sterility, of the soil. 

That sterility arises from want of manure, which indicates the 
absence of any working capital. Our economic system of rule is 
responsible for this state of things ; it is that system which has sucked 
the orange nearly juiceless. We have brought to England for our 
enrichment that which should have remained in India to fructify and 
increase the wealth of that land. If it had been so left, India would, 
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probablj^f have been a' .f^liter customer of ')Durs than she is now — 
herself prosperous. ^ 

I have given such answer as my limited time permits to your first 
quesUoni Now for your second inquiry, 

2. ' 4nd, in what respect you think the Government is responsible 
for the difference between the two portions of the same area.' 

Do you know, Sir, I do not think there is very much difference 
‘ between the two portions of the same area,' even though crops will 
bo soaped on one portion ? So far as many, many, millions of the 
agricultural population of India are concerned, there is not much to 
choose between a famine year and a non-famine year. Twenty-one 
years ago, in a Midland town, the smoke from the factory chimneys 
of which can almost be seen from the heights of Tettenholl, the late 
Sir William Hunter discoursed on ‘ England’s Work in India.* Ho 
discussed normal, not abnormal, conditions — non-famine years, not 
famine years. He said : ‘ There remain forty millions of people who 
go through life on insufficient food.* 

Since those remarks were made the i)opulation has increased (or is 
alleged to have ineroased) by nearly sixty millions. Meanwhile— 
Lord Curzon*8 latest famine speech being my authority — the income 
of the Empire has not increased during this period. Wherefore this 
follows that if, with the same income, in 1880, forty millions were 
insufficiently fed, the additional millions cannot have had — caimot 
now have — enough to eat. This, then, ensues — 

40,000,000 plus, say, 50,000,000 mol^c 90,000,000; and there arc 
this jjfumber of continually hungry people in British India at the 
beginning of the twentieth century. 

In addition to this dreadful conclusion, one million and a half 
more people die of * fever * (an official medical report, published in 
1886 or thereabouts, speaks of fever as a euphemism for innutrition 
and insufficient clothing) now than died from like causes ten years ago, 
and the aggregate was high then I For every person who now dies 
from fever twenty persons arc attacked by the disease. As, in 1897, 
the total number of * fever ’ deaths was 5,015,842, you can estimate 
how much of physical suffering at least fifty millions of men, women, 
and children whom you once ruled, and may rule again, have to 
endure. An appreciable portion of these five millions of deaths arc, 
practically, famine deaths in (so-called) non-famine years. ' A great 
majority of the rural population pass through at least one or two 
attacks of fever during the year,* is stated of one region. 

Then, when I find that, in response to Lord Diifierin’s inquiry in 
1887, such reports as I hereunder summarise are put forward as 
‘ satisfactory,* I again say that I am not sure there is such a thing 
as a non-famine year at any time in any * dry * -cultivation regions in 
India. Here are a few records from the North-Western Provinces, 
which Mr. Eomesh Dutt tells us are as fairly assessed as any of the 
territory not under a Fcrmanciit Settlement — 
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Mr. Crookc, Collector of Etah, under the stimulus of the Dufferin 
Circular in 1887, convened a meeting ‘of the most experienced 
cultivators , . , and asked them to make an estimate of the income 
and expenditure of a man— owner of a pair of oxen and a single 
plough, and cultivating a patch of average land irrigated from li well.* 
The sample holding taken represented five acres and a half. ‘ The 
crops grown, out-turn, and value of the produce of such a holding 
would be as follows ’ : 


Income, 



Exjyendifiire, 



Ks. 

a. 

P- 


Rs. a. 

P- 

Kharif harvest ... 129 

8 

0 

Rent 

75 0 

0 

Rabi ,, ... 84 

8 

0 

Seed grain 

00 

0 




Other cultivating ex- 






! j>onses 

79 10 

0 




' Balance 

45 14 

0 

Total ... 214 

0 

0 

Total 

214 0 

0 


That Rs.45 14a. (English money, J0o Is, Id.) was all the family 
of this small farmer had to live upon for one year. Food was 17 seers 
a rupee — a seer is just over 2 lbs. — which required K8.54 per annum 
for this necessary of life alone, leaving nothing whatever for clothing, 
though R3.2 per head represent the minimum requirement. Thus, 
with only four reckoned to a family instead of five, as should have 
been, these families (for this a typical case) were Rs.16 sh^ of 
enough money for food and decent clothing; and if five were reckoned, 
as ought to liavc been, the shortage would then liavc been Rs.32. 
Sir, I ask you, who arc wont to make much of what you call the 
light taxation of India, to ponder these facts, especially the fact that 
Ils.75 out of Rs.214 produce value goes for rent, and not to overlook 
the other details as to the unmet needs of the family, including 
something for religion. There is no wonder English Christians have 
to pay for Christian teaching in India ; with such particulars as these 
throwing light on the inability of the Indian people to give any- 
thing even to save their own immortal souls, it is clear they cannot 
hear the Gospel at their own charge. No Million Guineas New 
Century Fund could bo suggested here by your political co-worker, 
Mr. 11. W. Perks, although the population is six times that of our 
own, and a great deal more than sixty times that of the Wesleyan 
Methodist membership of the United Kingdom. 

Kindly note that this land was irrigated (well-watered) land. 

Of this same region an ofifioial reporter says : ‘ As to clothes, the 
women and children arc worse off than the men. It ia unusual to 
find a village woman wJio has any wraps at alL Most of t^m 
have to pass the night as best they can in their day clothes — a cotton 
petticoat, ^vrappor, and bodice.* 
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Here are some sample cases : — 


"Name of Cultivator. 

Rup Rdtm (17 acres) 
Balcsha^ Chaniar (7 acres) 
Hira^ Lodha (24 acres) 


Beceipts. Expeiiditui*e. 
Rs. a. p. Bs. a. p. 

341 9 0 3.30 0 0 

102 0 0 121 0 O’ 

162 0 0 234 0 0 


Rent. 

Rs. a. p. 
306 0 0 
40 0 0 
72 8 0 


Paridi Lodha, aged 62, labourer, corns Bs.l6 per annum ; his daughter 
for grinding grain cams Bs.ll 4a. The joint income is Rs.27 4a., 
which is just enough to buy two seers of grain a day, and leaves 
nothing for any other purpose. ‘ No children arc to be married : Jic 
had one son and four daughters, who have all been married. Through 
poverty, in the marriage of his daughters, he liad recourse to a less 
formal way of marriage, viz., ilolaf i.e., he went to tiic house of the 
daughter’s intended husband and conauinmatcd the marriage by giving 
only a small sum of Rs.5 or Ks.6.’ 

Here are two examples from Muttr.i. District, North-Western 
Provinces : — 


Name. 

Kamki Ghamar (10 
acres and 6 kinds of 

produce) 

Abo Ram (9 acres) ... 


Receipts. ExpcuditiUT. 

Rs. a. p. Rs. a. p. 

91 0 0 lai 12 0 

103 4 0 129 15 0 


Rent. 

Rs. a. p. 
32 0 0 
68 15 0 


This Elan’s crops, when sold, realised Rs.70 4a. ; tlie rent he paid w»i.s 
Rs.68 15a. * When he had grain the family (live) ate five scers 

daily ; at other times and now, when grain is dear, only three sceva or 
less,* * He ate the bajra before it was ripe.’ ‘ He has no blanket.* 
Yet he is a farmer tilling nearly nine acres ! - 

Two brothers, both mamed, no children — household : their wives, 
themselves, a cousin, an aunt~six in all. ‘ Fields are irrigated from 
a first-class well.* Income and expenditure show a debit of B8.8 2a. 6p. 
They ‘ can afibrd a blanket.’ Fancy, dear 8ir, Indian farmers who, 
probably, have lived and laboured under your own painstaking and 
benign rule, if they have no children can actually afford to possess a 
blanket — one a-picce, I imagine, though this is not stated. The 
nights are cold enough in all conscience in the North-Western winter 
to mako one hope there was a blanket each for these Indian yeomen 
and their womankind. 


* Out of this expenditure the shockingly extravagant sum of Bs.2 is put 
down as having been spent on ' Marriage and funeral expenses.’ 

® incidents arc told again in these pages, in a consideration of the 
eoonwdo condition of the North-Western Provinces. They cannot be told 
too often. 
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In the Etawah District, Mr. Alexander reports: In the village 
Marhapur * the fifty-five cultivating householders were all in debt at 
the close of the year for sums varying from Bs.800 to B8.10, and the 
day-labourers for sums varying from Bs.l8 to Bs.2: most^of the 
farmers were also obliged to part with jewelry or cattle.’ 

The above facts, I may once more state, are reported concerning 
what is declared to bo the most fairly assessed Provinces imder 
British rule outside the Lower Provinces of Bengal. I was going to 
say, God help the rest ! But such people seem to be outside the 
help even of a Divine Bulcr. If they had a hymn-book containing 
spiritual songs, 1 wonder how they would feel if they were called 
upon to sing such a verse as this — 

* Thou art coming to a King : 

Largo petitions with thee bring, 

For His grace and power arc such 
None can ever ask too much.* 

Evidently so far as India is concerned, He * is asleep, or is on a 
journey.* Anyhow, whether their petition be for little or much, it is 
wholly unheeded. They get worse, not better. 

I pause, sick at heart with what I could not help but write. 
Necessity is laid on mo to say all this to you. If these things be 
typical — and in nothing I have stated have I gone elsewhere than to 
the reports of British officials who were put upon their defence to 
show that Sir AV. W. Hunter’s statements could not be true — ^how 
can I concern myself with the point you make in your second 
question *? 

* In what respect,* you ask, * is the Government responsible for the 
difference between the two portions of the same area ? * To me it 
seems that as between the cropped area and the partially cropped 
area (the non-famine and the famine districts, as they are officially 
called) there is very little to choose. Under the admirable Famine 
Code, admirable when fairly administered as it was last year in the 
Central Provinces — still admirable, but a cloak for great inhumanity, 
when administered as it was in Bombay (see Sir Antony Macdonnell’s 
remarks on the filst of Jaiiuskry last) until Mr. Vaughan Nash, quoting 
a work on famines which I wrote in 1878, publicly demonstrated its 
cruelty — ^under the Famine Code, I say, the position of the famine, 
stricken farmer with his crops and the labourer will.be as good as 
that of the farmer with his crops, as that of the prisoner in the 
district jail is— so far as food goes, better than either. For the 
revenue authorities and the moneylender between them will carry 
off every particle of grain beyond what is needed for daily food. Nay, 
worse : it is doubtful if the majority of cultivators in the weU-oropp^ 
area will got as much to eat the year through as they would if < jthey 
were located in famine camps — ^that is so long as they are not under 
the ' penal * control of the Bombay authorities. 
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The only real answer, dear Sir, which dan bo given to your 
questions is that, famine year or no (official) famine year, India is 
always in a state of famine and every year we are m^ing matters 
worse, ,pr if you do not like that word * making' I will say wc are 
permitting matters to get worse. In the end, so far as the cultivator 
is concerned, it comes to the same thing. I cannot, in the presence 
of such a state of things as now exists in India, split hairs in the way 
which would be necessary if I answered your second question in 
detail. I have not the inclination, even if I had the power attributed, 
by Butler in ‘ Hudibras,' to the controversialist — 

‘ Who could a hair divide 
Betwixt the south and south-west side.' 

Nor, I conceive, do you want to ‘greatly quarrel with a straw.' 
Substantial justice, I am sure, is what you desire. If you could be 
convinced, as I am convinced, of the steady heaping up of wrath 
against tho day of wrath, the weight of which England must one day 
bear, which is characterising our administration of India, and which, 
when it bursts, will be the consequence of that administration, I am 
sure you would not be less eager than I 'am that a change for tho 
better should be at once made. If I still believed in the Ood, 
amongst whose steadfast worshippers in the Free Churches of this 
favoured land you rank high, I would pray to Him to touch your 
heart with experiences such as He granted in another famine- 
time to his prophet Elijah, so that you might grapple with the 
Indian' evil and overcome it. For, with your great abilities, and 
occiipying the high political position that you have won for yourself, 
if tho scales could only be made to fall from your eyes and you could 
see things as they really are and not ‘ sec men as trees walking,' you 
could not refrain from throwing all your energies into the conflict. 
But I cannot now appeal to you by tho most sacred of nil names, and, 
for Christ His sake, ask you to study this question for yourself, and 
without the help of the gentlemen of the Council of the Secretary of 
State for India. My study of Indian conditions has taken away from 
me every vestige of the trust I once had in the Redeemer, in Him of 
whom it was said, ‘ We trusted that it was He who should redeem 
Israel.' It is only on the grounds of a common humanity, in the 
light of my sense of duty as a British citizen to our Indian wards, 
I can now appeal to you. And, with all my heart, I do so appeal to 
you as man to man, as Liberal to Liberal, as Englishman to English- 
man. As I have repeatedly said, the conclusions I arrive at I base 
entirely on official statistics and official statements. I judge the 
result of the rule in which you have had a great and responsible share 
solely by what those carrying on that rule themselves })ut forward. 
From their lips I receive the information which reduces everything 
I would fain write on India, let me struggle to the contrary never so 
strenuously, to an indictment of British rule. 

12 
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In all that I have written I have only distantly alluded to the 
economic and political causes which have brought about the state of 
things in India which makes it possible such a letter as this should 
be addressed to an English statesman. I cannot touch upon those 
causes to-day. But somewhere and somehow I trust the opportunity 
may come to me to lay them before you and my countrymen 
generally. Moanwliile, enough has, I hope, been said to induce you 
to resume your Indian studies, this time to pursue them in official 
documents, and not leaning upon the arms of those who arc 
responsible for what needs to be examined and to whose minds it 
doth not yet appear there is spot or blemish or any such thing on 
their administration of India. 

I remain, 

Yours most truly, 

Wm. Dioby. 


II 

TUB CAUSR OK INDIAN FAMINKS. — ‘ THR RXTREMB, THR ABJECT, THE 
AWFUL, POVERTY OF THE INDIAN PEOPLE ’ 

The Nexo England Magazine for September, 1900 (voL xxiiL, No. 1. 
Boston, Massachusetts), contained a summary investigation of the 
causes of famine in India by the llcv. ,1. T. Sunderland, who is able to 
speak of tlio condition of the people from personal obsei^ation. 
Referring to the series of famines, he says : — 

‘ Such a state of tilings naturally awakens the sympathy of the 
world. But it ought to do more. It ought to compel a far more 
careful inquiry than has yet been made as to tlxe causes of the famines, 
with a view to ascertaining whether these causes can be removed or 
not, and thus whether such scourges as now visit India witli such 
appalling frequency are or are not preventable.’ 

Mr. Sunderland commences with an examination of the two most 
commonly alleged causes. The first question is : ‘ Does the failure 
of the periodic rains of India necessitate famine ? ’ 

‘Failure op Rains is not thr Cause. 

‘ The great monsoon rains which supply most of the moisture for 
India vary greatly from year to year. These rains of course man 
cannot control. If they are abundant over the whole laud, the whole 
land has abundant crops. If they fail in parts, those ports have 
agricultural scarcity. Three things, however, should be remembered. 
One is, that there is never failure of water everywhere ; when drought 
is severest in certain sections, other sections have plenty. The second 
is that India is a land where there is much irrigation, and easily 
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might be much more ; and wherever irrigation exists failure of rain 
does not necessarily mean failure of crops. The third thing to be 
remembered is that transportation is easy between all parts of the 
land. On two sides is the sea ; navigable rivers and canals penetrate 
large sections ; there is no extended area that docs not have its rail- 
way. Thus food can readily be convoyed from areas of abundance to 
areas of scarcity. Under these circuiiistanccs it is easy to see that, 
oven if we admit to the fullest extent the uncertainty of rains in 
many large areas of India, it does not follow that there need be 
famine or loss of life in those areas. 

* It should not be forgotten that the aggregate of rainfall in India, 
taking the country as a whole, is large. The heaviest recorded pre- 
cipitation in the world is found here. The only difficulty is that of 
distribution ; and even in the matter of distribution, India’s moun- 
tains and rivers furnish such facilities as are scon in few other lands 
of the world. . . . Thus India has two sources of water supply on a 
largo scale: one is her rains, which fall in abundance in in any parts; 
the other her mountains, which send down numerous and in some 
cases vast rivers to afford opportunities for almost limitless irriga- 
tion as they travel on their long journeys to the sea. As a result, 
the agricultural possibilities of India arc greater than those of almost 
any other country in the world. 

* Wherever in India water can be obtained for irrigation, crops are 
certain. Prom time immemorial there has been much irrigation. 
Since India came under the control of the British, the Government 
has interested itself to some extent in promoting irrigation works. 
But unfortunately it has also been guilty of much neglect. Not 
only have important opportunities for supplying extensive areas with 
water for irrigation pm’poses been allowed to go unimproved, but 
irrigation canals and storage reservoirs that were constructed in 
earlier times have been iierraitted to fall into decay. An enormous 
amount of water goes to waste that ought to be saved. Groat 
numbers of new canals ought to be dug ; old canals ought to be 
reopened ; canals now in use ought to be deepened and widened. 
In regions where water cannot be obtained for the supply of caiials, 
more wells ought to be sunk, and old wells in many cases ought to be 
deepened. New tanks and reservoirs ought to be constructed, and 
old reservoirs ought to be enlarged to store more adequately the 
surface water. In these ways tlie certainty of India’s water supply, 
and therefore the certainty and abundance of her food supply, might 
be greatly increased. 

‘ But even under present conditions, with ii’rigation ns imperfectly 
developed as it is now, India is one of the greatest of food-producing 
lands. No matter how severe the drought may be in some parts, in 
others there is always sufficieait water and are therefore abundant 
crops ; so that there is seldom or never a time when India, as a whole, 
does not contain food enough for all her people. Three years ago, 
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when the famine was most severe, tJ ^ere was no difficulty in getting 
food, if one only had money to buy it with ; and the same is true in 
the midst of the terrible famine that is prevailing at the present time. 
Thus it becomes evident that, if we would discover the causes of the 
periodic starvation of such vast numbers of the Indian people, we 
must look deeper than mere failure of the rains,* 

The second question is: *Aro the famines of India caused by over- 
population ? ’ Mr. Sunderland says : — 


‘Overpopulation is Not the Cause. 

* A very little study of the facts shows that they are not. The 
population of India is not so dense as in a number of the States of 
Europe which are prosperous, have no difficulty in supporting their 
people, and in which famines are never dreamed of. Nor is the 
birth-rate high in India. It is less than in England, and much less 
than in Germany, and several other Continental countries. Indeed it 
is 76 per 1,000 less than the average birth-rate of all Europe. India 
is not over-populated. As already pointed out, even under present 
conditions she produces food enough for all her people. But 4f her 
agricultural possibilities were properly developed, she could easily 
support a greatly increased population. There are enormous areas of 
waste land that ought to be subdued and brought under cultivation. 
. . . Another, larger still, is the extension of irrigation m those 
regions where there is danger of lack of water. In these tujp ways 
alone all possible increase of population for a hundred years to come 
might easily bo provided for. 

‘ But beyond this is another resource even greater. Indian agri- 
culture is for the most part primitive and superficial. The Indian 
ray at is industrious and faithful, but he tills his soil according to 
methods that are two or three thousand years old. The result is, ho 
raises crops which are only a fraction of what they would be with 
improved methods of tillage. Sir James Caird pointed out to the 
Indian Government long ago that a single additional bushel an acre 
raised by the rayat would mean food for another 22,000,000 of people. 
But the addition of a bushel an acre is only the mere beginning of 
what might be done. Mr. A. 0. Hume, long connected officially with 
the agriculture of India, declared that “ with proper manuring and 
proper tillage, every acre, broadly speaking, of the land in the country 
can be made to yield 30, 60, or 70 per cent, more of every kind of crop 
than it at present produces.'* Here is a resource that is practically 
inexhaustible. Add this to the other two named, and we see at once 
that the suggestion that population is outstripping agricultural possi- 
bilities, and that famines are inevitable for that reason, become hardly 
better than ludicrous.' 

Having cleared these untenable aHegations out of the way, Mr. 
Sunderland asks, ‘ What, then, is the cause of famines in Inffia ? * 
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The answer, he says, * becomes clear and unmistakable as soon as 
one begins really to investigate.' 


**'Th£ Bsal Cause is the Exthbme, the Abject, the Awful, 
Poverty of the Tndlin People.” 

‘ The cause of Indian famines is the extreme poverty of the Indian 
people — a poverty so severe that it keeps a majority of all on the very 
verge of suffering, even in years of plenty, and prevents them from 
laying up anything to tide them over years of scarcity. If their 
condition were such that in good years they could get a little ahead, 
then when the bod years came they could draw on that as a resource ; 
this would not save them from hardship, but it would save them from 
starvation. But, as things go, the vast majority have no such resource. 
Even in the best years they have all they can do to live and support 
their families in the barest possible way, without laying by a rupee 
for a rainy day. The result is, when their crops fail they arc h(dj)less. 
For a while they mantige to keep the wolf of famine from the door by 
selling their cow, if they have one, their plough bullock, such bits of 
simple furniture from their poor dwellings, or such cooking utensils 
or such articles of clothing as they can find a purchaser for at any 
price. Then, when the last thing is gone that can be exchanged for 
even on anna or a handful of millet, there is nothing loft for them 
except to sit down in their desolate homes, or wander out into the 
fields and die. This is the history of hundreds of thousands and 
millions of the Indian people in times of drought. If the poor 
sufferers are so fortunate as to be received by the (lovernment at tlie 
famine relief works, where in return for continuous hard labour tlicy 
are supplied with the smallest amount of food that will sustain life, 
the hardiest of them survive until the rains come ; tlien with depleted 
strength they go back to their stripped homes, and, barehanded, begin 
as best they can the task of raising a new crop and supporting such 
members of their families as are left alive. 

* Here, then, we have the real cause of famines in India. It is 
simply the extreme poverty of the Indian people which keeps them 
living absolutely from hand to mouth, with no chance to make pro- 
vision beforehand for any kind of contingency; so that, if such a 
disaster as the failure of a crop comes, they are at once undone. The 
truth is, the poverty of India is something that we can have littlcj 
conception of unless we have actually seen it, as, alas ! the writer of 
this paper has.’ 

To meet the not unnatural charge of exaggeration, Mr. Sunderland 
cites * some facts and figures from authorities which cannot bo 
questioned* — Sir William Hunter, Mr. A. O. Hume, Sir Auckland 
Colvin, Sir Charles Elliott, Lord Cromer (Major Baring). These 
statements would indeed * seem incredible did they not come from 
men whose knowledge and character we cannot doubt, and who could 
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have no motive for exaggeration ‘ officials of the Indian Govern- 
ment, who are trained and careful men, and whose interest it is to 
understate and not to exaggerate.’ 'Is it, then,’ he asks, 'any 
wonder that the Indian peasant can lay up nothing for a rainy day, 
and, therefore, that he finds starvation invariably staring him in the 
face if any disorder overtakes that little crop which is the only thing 
which stands between him and death ? ’ ‘ The real cause of Indian 
famines,’ he concludes, *ia fhe extreme, the abject, the awful, ^poverty 
of the Indian peojde,* The italic.** are Mr. Sunderland’s. 

‘ And now we come to the final, the deepest, the crucial, questions 
of all : Why this terrible poverty ? Is it necessary ? Is there no 
remedy for it? What has produced it ? * 

‘The Enormous Fobeion Tribute. 

‘ India is a land rich in resources beyond most other lands in the 
world. It would seem as if her people ought to live in plenty, com- 
fort, and security, with ample and more than ample provision made in 
her many fat years against any possible lack in her few y^ars of com- 
parative leanness. Why does not the fatness of her fat years >|)re vent 
suffering and starvation in the lean ? 

‘ Fortunately here, too, an answer is not difficult to find, when once 
we begin really to look for it. John Stuart Mill saw the answer 
plainly in his day. John Bright saw it in his. The real friends of 
India in England very generally see it now. The intelligent classes 
in India all see it. It is found in the simple fact that India is a 
subject land, ruled by a foreign Power, which keeps her tributary to 
itself, not only politically, but commercially, financially, and indus- 
trially, and drains away her wealth in a steady stream that is all the 
while enriching the English people, and of course correspondingly 
impoverishing the helpless people of India. A farm may be naturally 
very rich, but let its products bo carried away and consumed abroad, 
and let nothing be put back upon the soil, and no intelligent farmer 
will wonder if in two or three hundred years the farm becomes 
impoverished. The Indian people are much in the condition of such 
a farm. India is an orange which England got possession of by the 
sword, and holds firmly in her grasp by means of a big army, and has 
long been industrially sucking. It is not strange if what is left after 
the sucking process has gone on all these years is not very lifo' 
sustaining to the Indian people. 

‘ Again and again has attention been called to tlie effects of this 
heavy and constant drain of wealth from India to England. . . . 
This drain from India has been going on and steadily increasing for 
more than two centuries. There is no country in the world that 
could endure such a steady loss of wealth without becoming 
impoverished.’ 

Mr. Sunderland, like the rest of us, finds it difficult to estimate the 
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amount of the drain, * because the streams through which the tribute 
flows are many, and constant efforts are made by the British and 
Indian Governments to hide them out of sight.’ But taking it at 
from twenty-five to thirty millions sterling a year, ‘ it is to be borne 
in mind,’ he points out, ‘ that all this is in addition to the regular 
and very heavy home expenses of the Indian Government’ — ‘a 
foreign tribute, paid to a nation on the other side of the globe for 
the privilege of being a subject people.’ * Is it,’ blicn, * any wonder 
that India is poor ? ’ 


‘WlIJflRK DOBS THIS ENORMOUS TrIBUTK COiMK FROM? 

‘ Of course, from the taxpaying Indian people. WJio arc the tax- 
paying Indian people ? More than ninety per cent, of them are the 
people who have already been described, who with their utmost 
endeavours are able to obtain only the barest i>ossiblc subsistence, 
who have to support families of five on incomes not amounting all 
told to more than thirty or forty dollars a year. These people, many 
of whom often go months at a time, even in reasonably good .v'ars, 
with only one full meal a day, arc yet compelled to pay a tax of bOO 
per cent, on imported salt, or 4,000 times its cost of manufneturo if 
the salt is home-made ; and of their little crops they have to pay to 
the Govonunent as taxes from one-sixth to one-third of all they raise. 
The attention of both the Indian mid the British Governments has 
been called again and again to this excessive and crushing taxation, 
and every possible means has been tried to secure sonic amelioration, 
but without result. For many years the settled policy has been not 
to lessen the burden of taxation upon the peasant, but constantly to 
seek new pretexts and opportunities for increasing it.’ 

Again Mr. Sunderland cites authorities, all of them well knowm to 
the readers of this journal, including Sir William Wedderburn and 
Mr. JRomesh Dutt. He then considers the home expenses of the 
Indian Government. 

‘“The most Expensive Government in the World” — “Bio 
SAL.VRIKS AND BlO PENSIONS.” 

* It has often been pointed out that the British Government in India 
is the moat expensive Government in the world. The reason is, it is 
a Government of foreigners. These foreigners, having it in their 
power to fix their own salaries, do not err on the side of making 
them too low. Having to exile themselves from their native land, 
they naturally want plenty to pay for it. Nearly all tlie higher 
oflELcials throughout India are British. The civil service is nominally 
open to Indians ; but it is hedged about with so many restrictions 
(among others Indian young men being required to make the journey 
from India to London to take their examinations) that as a fact only 
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one-fiftieth of the places in the service, and these generally the 
lowest and poorest, are occupied by Indians; although there are 
thousands of well-educated and competent Indians who would be 
glad to get the places and who would fill them well if they were 
allowed. The amount of money which the Indian people are 
required to pay for the salaries of this great army of civil servants 
and appointed higher officials, and then, later, for pensions for the 
same after they have served a given number of years in India, is 
enormous. That quite as good service could be obtained for the 
Government at a small fraction of the present cost by employing 
Indians (who much better understand the needs of the country) in 
three-fourths, if not nine-tenths, of these positions, is no doubt true. 
Hut that would not servo the purpose of England, who wants these 
fat offices for her sons. Hence poor Indian rayats must sweat and 
bleed and go hungry and, if need be, starve, that an over-growing 
number of Englishmen may have big salaries and big pensions. Of 
course much of the money paid for these salaries, and practically all 
paid for the pensions, goes permanently out of India. 

* The largo military establishment that England maintains in India 
(of course primarily for the purpose of keeping the Indian people in 
subjection) is very costly, and is paid for out of the Indian taxes. 
Nor is the Indian Army proper all the military expense that India is 
required to pay. During the century just closed the Indian and the 
Imperial Governments have carried on wars in Afghanistan and other 
regions beyond the North-Western frontier, involving a total expense 
of 500,000,000 dollars. Who has paid this vast sum? All but 
50,000,000 dolloi's (one-tenth of the whole) has been charged to poor 
overtaxed India.* 

Mr. Sunderland is really too liberal ; he should have said one- 
twentieth, not one-tenth of the whole — Mr. Gladstone's contribution 
of J05,OOO,OOO to the cost of the Second Afghan War. But that is a 
detail 

Mr. Sunderland does not omit to consider the claim that 
• England has done much for India, and conferred upon her 
substantial advantages.* 


* Tue Advantages of Bbitish Rule. 

*This is true; but in oU cases India has paid the bills, and in 
many cases the advantages have been small compared with the heavy 
cost. Much is said about education. How much does the Indian 
Government spend annually for education? A little less than a 
penny per person of the population. Compare this with the 
enormous sums spent for military purposes; and then remember 
that the whole expenditure, whether for education or the Army, comes 
from the pocket of the Indian taxpayer. We are pointed to the 
railways of India as a striking illustration of what England is doing 
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for her dependency. Yes, whatever lack of money there may be for 
education, or for stinitary improvements, or for irrigation, or for 
other things which the people of India so earnestly desire and pray 
for, the Indian Government always seems to have plenty for railways. 
Why? Because the railways of India help the English people to 
wealth. It is true that the Indian people make some use of them 
and derive certain advantages from them ; but they also suffer from 
them certain very serious disadvantages. The railways have broken 
up many of the old industries of India, and thus have brought hard- 
ships and suffering to millions of the people ; but they enrich the 
ruling nation, and they give her a firmer military grij) upon her 
valuable dependency, and so money can always bo found for them, 
whatever else suffers. If half the money that has been spent on 
railways had been spent for irrigation, droughts would to-day have 
little terror for the Indian people. What a commentary it is upon 
British management in India that more than eight millions are spent 
on railways for every million spent on irrigation ! ’ 

After all, in Mr. Sunderland’s judgment, the British Indian 
Empire is the most gigantic of the monopolies of the world — 
a ghastly example of * Imperialism.* 


‘ British Indian “ Imperialism.” 

‘America stands appalled at the magnitude and tyranny of her 
Standard Oil Company. But the Standard Oil monopoly is a pigmy 
compared with England’s monopoly in India. The world has no 
other such monopoly as this. England holds not only the govern- 
ment, but virtually the commerce, the finance, and the industries of 
250,000,000 people in her hand, to shape them as she will, respon- 
sible to nobody but herself. She claims to manage Indian affairs 
with India’s welfare in view. I believe that the Standard Oil 
Company makes a simileir claim. The answer to make to both is, 
“ By their fruits ye shall know them.” The fact that at the end of 
two hundred years of commercial dominance, and of more than forty 
years of absolute political sway, we are confronted with such inde- 
scribable poverty of the people, and with famine after famine of such 
magnitude and severity as to make the world stand aghast, seems to 
prove beyond answer that England in all these years has not made 
the welfare of India her first aim, but has subordinated India’s good 
to her own enrichment. We denounce ancient Borne for impoverish- 
ing Gaul, and Egypt, and Sicily, and Palestine, and her other 
conquered provinces, by draining away her wealth to enrich herself. 
We denounce Spain for robbing the New World in the same way. 
But England is doing exactly the same thing in India, and on a 
much larger scale ; only she is doing it skilfully, adroitly, by modern 
and “ enlightened ” modes of procedui'e, under business and judicial 
forms, and with so many pretences of “governing India for her 
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advantage, and enriching her by civih'sed methods ” that the world 
has been largely blinded to what has been really going on. But 
probe down through the surface of fine words and legal forms to 
what lies below, and we have the same hideous business that Borne 
and Spain were engaged in so long, and for which in the end they 
paid so dear. Called by its right name, what is this treatment of 
India by England ? It is national parasitism. It is the stronger 
nation sucking the blood of the weaker. It is “Imperialism.”’ — 
Quoted from huUa^ January, 1900. 


Til 


WHAT THE FAMINE OF 1877 -78 COST 


1. Government Expenditure : — Jt* 

* The direct outlay on relief reached the sum 
of nearly” 8,000,000 


2. Loss OF Land Kevenub 

1876 £90,000 

1877 1,300,000 

1878 1,130,000 


3. Loss OF Crops: — 

Assume the revenue taken by Government 
represents, as the Famine Commissioners, 
on p. 112, of Part II. of their Report say it 
docs, one-sixteenth of the gross produce, the 
loss to the cultivators is £2,520,000 x 15 ^ 


2,520,000 


37,800,000 


’ Famine Commission Report, Part 1., 1880, p. 32, para. 96. 

- P. 27, No. 14, Statistical Abstract, British India. 

^ I very much doubt whether this is not greatly overstated, but 1 take the 
figures as the Commissioners give them. And yet I find nearly the same 
proportion of tax to total produce is claimed in the Central ProvinceB. The 
land revenue demand * absorbs probably not more than about 6.J per cent, 
(or one anna in the rupee) of the value of a normal out-turn.’ * The poorest 
parts of the Province . . . where distress has been most severe, pay either 
no revenue at all (save an insignificant quit-rent) to Government . . . 
or a trifling rate (less than four annas per cultivated acre). — Para. 168, 
p. 115, Report on the Famine in the Central Provinces, by 11. H. Cradock 
I.C.S., vol. i., Nagporo, Secretariat Press, 1898. 
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4 . Loss OF Excise Eevbnub ; — ' 

1877 £76,000 

1878 163,000 

1879 46,000 

5. Loss OF Customs Eevenubs:— - 

1876 XIS.OOO 

1877 74,000 

1878 118,000 

1878 114,000 

1880 88.000 

1881 72.000 


6. Loss OF Salt Revenue : — 3 

1877 i;62,ooo 

1878 211,000 


£ 

285,000 


479,000 


273,000 


7. Country Silver and Silver Ornaments:— 4 
Bombay Mint returns, for years of the 
famine, show: — 

Country Silver. Silver Ornaments. Total. 

Kb. Ba. Bb. 

1877- 78 ... — ... 1,24,00,000 ... 1,24,00,000 

1878- 79 ... 67,00,000 ... 1,16,00,000 ... 1,83,00,000 

1879- 80 ... 45,00,000 ... 92,00,000 ... 1,37,00,000 


Rs.1,12,00,000 Bs.3,32,00,000 Rs.4,44,00,000 

Mr. Barclay said : * The quantity which 
reached the mints must have been only a 
fraction of what was sold by the natives to 
the dealers.’ ... * In the recent famine 
[1897-98], when the mints were closed, 
the silver ornaments would only realise 
about fifty per cent, in rupees.’ Sir David 
Barbour testified : ‘ The return from the 


' No. 14, Statistical Abstract, British India, p. 29. 

= Ibid., No. 16, p. 26. 

3 Ibid., No. 16, p. 27. 

4 ' East India Currency Inquiries : Official and other figures submitted by 
Mr. Donald Graham, C.I.E., Appendix* [c. 7060-1] 1803, p. 304; also 
* Evidence of Sir David Barbour, K.C.S.I.,’ p. 305 ; and ‘ Evidence of Robert 
Barclay,’ Ans. 11,612, Part II., 1899. 
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Bombay Mint excludes gold ; but we know £ 

that in the years of the great famine in 
Madras and Bombay, a large amount of gold 
was sent from India to England, and, 1 
think, Sir H. Hay said he received a quan- 
tity of gold from India which was evidently 
composed of ornaments melted down.’ * 

Take Mr. Barclay’s ‘fraction’ as representing 
only as niucli more as was actually minted, 
and Sir David Barbour’s exported gold at 
one million sterling, the reserves drawn 
upon in Madras and elsewhere (need- 
lessly drawn if only proper means hod 
been adopted to prevent distress) was 
Rs.4,44,00,000 X 2 = Rs.8, 88,00,000 at 2s. 
per rupee = ^£8,880,000; gold 000,000... 9,880,000 

The foregoing is not only of much interest, 
but also of great importance in the light it 
throws on the ‘ pinch ’ experienced by the 
well-to-do classes. The live millions and 
more who perished in the Madras Presi- 
dency, and the millions who were on relief 
works, or in receipt of charitable relief, 
would not, I Ccitiinate, contribute 
Bs.200,000 towards the Rs.4,44,00,000 
worth of ornaments which disappeared in 
the melting-pot at the mint. No ; all this 
came from the better-off people, drawn 
from them by the high jirice of food. As 
prices now are nearly always at what used 
to be considered famine prices, it may be * 

realised how impossible it is for wealth to 
be accumulated by any class in India. 

8. Increased Price of Food : — 

The Famine Commission of 1880 estimated 
the value of food at £o per ton. In Madras 
during the famine the Duke of Buckingham 
and Chandos, the Governor, stated” that 


‘ * Some lakhs of savings were brought out in the famine of 1876-77 ; the 
goldsmiths’ melting-pots were going day and night for some months, and 
the mint returns alone will show what the accumulation of precious metals 
in the ftimino districts must have amounted to.’ — Hon. J. B. Richey, G.S.I., 
Aug. 15, 1888. 

=* Speech at Famine Relief meeting held in Madras on August 4, 1877. 
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‘ two- thirds of tho Presidenoy were sufTering £ 

from the high price of food.’ Two- thirds 
of the Presidenoy would be twenty millions 
of people. Say, they endured these high 
prices for six months only (an under- 
estimate), and that tho price of food was 
doubled, J01O per ton, though, as a matter 
of fact, the price was much more tlian 
doubled.' The Commissioners considered 
eight millions of tons per annum were 
consumed in Madras : take half of that for 
six months at £5 additional cost, and the 
increased price of food represented 4,000,000 
tons X £S) = j 620,000,000 : take off one- third 
to come into accord with the I)uke*s (under) 
statement, and the amount to be brought 
out is, say 13,000,000 

9. Loss OP Cattle, Houses, Agktcul- 
TURAL Implements, etc. : — 

Roughly, in normal years, there are, in the 
Madras Presidency : — 

14,000,000 cattle. 

8.000. 000 slicep. 

5.000. 000 goats. 

40,000 horses and ponies. 

100,000 mules and donkeys. 

Total 27,140,000 = 

Sir Bichard Temple, Famine Delegate, in one 
of his reports, stated, ‘the country was 
almost entirely bare of all crop or stubble, 
and there was no sign of fotldcr or grass.* 

Before the end of December, 1876, in the 
Bellary district, ‘ one -fourth of the cattle 
were said to have died, and it was thought 


* Under normal circumstances at that time one anna would buy in 
Southern India nearly two lbs. of grain ; in August, 1877, it would not 
purchase more than half a pound, or even that quantity. Rice, in ordinary 
seasons, sold at the rate of ten measures per rupee ; in the last week of July 
it was quoted at three or four measures, which was as if the quartern loaf 
in England, instead of being sixpence, was nearly four times that amount. 
In merely doubling the price of grain, therefore, the estimate is a moderate 
one, (See ‘ Famine Campaign in Southern India,’ 1877-79 vol. i., passim.) 

^ Agricultural Statistics for British India for 1888-89, p. 229. 
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more than half would perish before June 
unless heavy showers fell in January’;* 
but the showers did not fall : ‘ cattle dying 
for want of fodder * was a frequent item in 
District Reports. In Bombaj* careful state* 
ments were prepared, such as these : — 

Sholapur ; — 

Cattle before famine 224,599 

Cattle in August, 1877 ... 97,167 


Loss ... 127,432 

‘Of these only 44,000 were considered fit 

for agricultural purposes*: 

Madhee and Mohul Taluk : — 

Cattle before famine 16,591 

Cattle in August, 1877 ... 5,470 


Loss 

Indee Taluk: — 

Cattle before famine ... 
Cattle in August, 1877 


11,121 

35,747 

5,644 


Loss ... 30,103" 


JC 


In view of all this it will not be going too 
far to assume that one-fourth of the live 
stock in the Madras Presidency perished. 

One-fourth of 27,140,000 = 6,785,000 ; taken 
all round at Rs.7 each ; 6,785,000 x 7 
= Rs.47, 495,000, or, at Ks.lO to the jG’ 4,749,500 

10. Loss OF Wages: — 

Say, 5,000,000 labourers, without work for 
nine months at Rs.5*5 per month ^ (the 
famine extended from the autumn of 1876 
to September, 1877, and much longer 
in some parts) — 5,000,000 X Rs.5'5 = 

Rs.27, 500,000 : at Rs.lO to the JG 2,750,000 


* P. 56, * Famine Campaign,* vol. i. - IhUl, pp. 364-366. 

3 It will be seen that I have not taken into consideration anything for 
ruined houses, loss or sale of agricultural implements, etc. ; if included, they 
would make an appreciable difference. Their omission may be covered by 
any slight excess in what 1 have estimated. 

P. 310, Statistical Abstract, 1897-98, 
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11. Loss OF Capital by Agriculturists 

AND Interest by Moneylenders 
AND Others: — 

* . . . about one-third of the land-holding £ 

classes are deeply and inextricably in debt, 
and at least an equal proportion in debt 
though not beyond the power of recovering 
themselves.’ ‘ The census of 1881“ gives 
6^ millions of agriculturists in Madras : say 
two millions ' of these indebted at least 
Rs.50 each = Rs. 10,00,00,000 ; of these 
assume 20 per cent, lost through the 
famine, — Hs.2, 00,00, 000 at Rs.lO to the £ ‘2,000,000 

12. Loss OF Profit by Merchants, 

Traders, etc., by Diminution of 
Business ; — 

This can be no more than a guess, and, 
unsupported by any authority, my guess 
must be taken for what it is worth. Con- 
sidering, however, the great contraction of 
business throughout the whole rrcsidency, 

Rs.lO, 000, 000 to Rs.l(),000,000 might be 
fairly reckoned, say the smaller sum at 

Rs.l0 to the 1,000,000 

Total ascertained and estimated cost of 

the Madras Famine ... £ 82 , 736,500 

Say, in nwney £ 83 , 000,000 

and THE LIVES OF FIVE MILLIONS OF HUMAN 
BEINGS. 

Who can estimate in pounds, shillings, and pence what 
this terrible loss in lives means to the unhappy community 
amongst whom it occurred ! 

> P. 131, Famine Commission Report, 1880, Part II. 

= P. 351, Census Report, vol, i, 

'» In all India there were 29,207,150 ‘ tenant cultivators ’ ; as a ryotwarry 
(or peasant-cultivating) province, Madras would have a large proportion of 
these. 








CHAPTEK V 


‘the EXTHAOKDINARY .\M0UNT of PRECIOfTS METALS 
THAT IS ABSORBED BY THE PEOPLE * 

The Pons AHinonun concerning the Absorption of Gold and 
Silver in India. 

Imports of Treasure Nob Evidence of Accumulating Wealth 
Statistics concerning Imports of Gold and Silver from 18;»5 
to 1900. 

Coinage of Rupees at British liulian mid Feudatory State 
Mints. 

Average ‘Absorption’ 3.Jd. per head per annum I 

Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji’ s Illustration for Puzzled ‘Economists.’ 

The Alleged Buried or Hoarded Wealth of fndia. 

‘The Total Absence of Anything Like Accumulated Wealth in 
India.’- - Sir Richard Strachri^, 

Indian Wealth compared with British Wealth. 

Sto]j the Drain and There May Be a Chance of Wealth 
Accumulating in India, 

T he title of this chapter is the clijiiax in a series of 
sentences which, like a stately march, records our 
progress in India. ‘ A prudent Government,* said Lord 
Curzon to his Legislative Council in Calcutta, on March 
28, 1901, ‘ endeavours to increase its non-agri cultural 
sources of income. It is for this reason that T welcome, 
as I have said to-day, the investment of capital and the 
employment of labour upon railways, canals, in factories, 
workshops, mills, coal mines, metalliferous mines, and on 
tea. sugar, and indigo, plantations. All these are fresh 
outlets for industry. They diminish pro tanto the strain 
upon the agricultural population and they arc bringing 
money into the country and circulating it to and fro. 

13 
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This is evident from the immense increase in railway 
traffic, both goods and passenger, in postal, telegraph, 
and money order, business, in imports from abroad, and 
in the extraordinary amount of precious metals that is 
absorbed by the people. These are not symptoms of 
decaying or impoverished populations.’ 

In other chapters of this work it is made abundantly 
clear that, apart from a small section of the popujation of 
India, and that, mainly, the foreign section, there has 
been no increase of prosperity among the native people of 
the country. Only two passages out of the Viceroy’s 
* baker’s dozen ’ of disputable assertions, need be singled 
out for comment here. One is the remark : ‘ . they 
are bringing money into the country and circulating it.’ 
If it be a good thing to bring money into a country it 
must be a bad thing, on the balance of commercial trans- 
actions, to send money out of a country. Therefore, 
when Lord Curzon’s eyes are opened to the ‘ drain ’ which 
Lord Salisbury saw (and deplored) in 1875, he cannot, 
consistently with his own dithyrambic speculations, fail 
to consider and support such means as will stop the 
‘ drain.’ 

The second passage is that which records the impres- 
sion that has been made upon the viceregal mind by * the 
extraordinary amount of precious metals that is absorbed 
by the people.’ This absorption of the precious metals 
in India is ^pons asinoi'um which many people, besides a 
too-busy Viceroy, unable to think out the proposition he 
wishes to demonstrate, have failed to cross. In 1891, in 
reply to some strictures of my own, similar to those to 
which Lord Curzon was replying when he made the 
remark I have quoted, one of the leading journals in 
England used language similar to that which the Viceroy 
has just used. And, at the very time when Lord Curzon 
was being hypnotised by contemplation of ‘the extra- 
ordinary amount of the precious metals that is absorbed 
by the people ’ of India, one of the chief officials of an 
important Chamber of Commerce in England wrote to 
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me to ask how I could assert that India was growing:; 
poorer when it could absorb such" 'an extraordinary 
amount of the precious metals* as the Indian people 
absorbed. Apparently, the issue involved in this ‘ absorp- 
tion of precious metals * is imperfectly apprehended even 
by those whose business it is to know, and, in som<5 
degree, to control, the currents which, in their ebb and 
flow, render international traffic possible and profitable. 
I, therefore, ask that what follows may receive careful 
consideration seeing I assert that the phenomenon so 
vigorously described by the Viceroy of India, and so 
insistently brought to my attention in England by 
journalist and commercial lixpert, may exist in ‘ d(Hiaying 
or impoverished populations,* and, even, actually, become 
one of the signs of decay and of impoverishment. 

The form in which the difficulty is generally stated is 
this (I quote remarks really made) 

‘These imports of treasure are surely evidence of 
accumulating wealth. Will Mr. Digby say why this 
accumulation of gold and silver is going on, as it has done 
for centuries past, in spite of all difticultics, and wJiy it is 
not good evidence of increasing wealth? ’ 

1. I demur to the statement that India lias, unremit- 
tingly, been importing treasure for centuries past. Prior 
to British rule, when India on her own account was 
carrying on a great trade with neighbouring nations in 
Asia, she required and received a certain quantity of gold 
and silver, not then producing either, needing both for 
commercial purposes and for ornamental and luxurious 
uses, and being then wealthy enough to indulge in 
luxuries. But, in the early years of British rule, India 
was depleted of its precious metals to such an extent as 
to ‘ greatly diminish in quantity . . . the current specie 
of the country.’ (Minute of 1787, by Sir John Shore, 
afterwards Lord Teignmouth, Governor-General of India.) 
It will be admitted that some gold and silver was required 
to restore the equilibrium which our exploitations of those 
days disturbed. 
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2. There has been some accumulation of the precious 
metals in India, but, with the condition of things which 
exists in that country, such accumulation is not ‘ evidence 
of increasing wealth.’ At the same time the amount of 
the treasure in question is infinitesimally small when 
regarded in the light of the enormous population that 
receives it. 

3. Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji, in his ‘ Poverty of India’ (pp. 
230-272, collected works. Swan Sonnenschein and Co., 
Ltd.), has considered and commented upon the question 
very thoroughly up to 1869. In his Contemporary Bevieio 
articles, 1887, ho carried the particulars to 1884. I will 
now take them to a later date. Mr. Naoroji has pointed 
out that India does not receive its imports of the precious 
metals as so much profit on its exports, or to make up a 
deficiency of imports against exports. As Lord Salisbury 
so excellently put it, in the same Minute as that in which 
he cynically declared ‘ India must be bled,’ ‘ much of the 
revenue of India is exported without a direct equivalent.’ 
Even after the gold and silver has been received in India 
there is still a huge annual balance against that country 
on every year’s trade; in 1889-90 the amount was 
Ex. 23,492, 000 (£15,661,334). Again, it must not be 
forgotten that the British introduced into India the 
system of the payment of revenue in cash. Our pre- 
decessors were content to take their toll in kind. It will 
at once be seen that this innovation alone would call for 
a large supply of silver with which to meet the newly- 
creatcd demand. 

Before specifically answering the question as to why 
the import of gold and silver into India is not evidence of 
increasing wealth, let us see what this import actually 
amounts to. The India Office obligingly furnishes me 
with statistical information, from which I find that from 
1835-36 to 1899-00, both years inclusive, the imports of 
gold and silver have been respectively as follow : — 

Imports of Precious Metals into India, 1835-36 to 
1899-1900 
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OoLD : — 

' 

Net imports in deoei^nial periods 

— 

, 

Bx. 

1836-36 to 1844-46 ... 

3,296,799 

1845-46 to 1864-55 ... 

10,282,698 

1866-67 to 1864-65 ... 

61,094,639 

1865-66 to 1874-75 ... 

36,578,089 

1876-76 to 1884-85 ... 

26,6.39,438 

1886-86 to 1894-95 ... 

16,266,152* 

1895-96 to 1899-1900 ... 

26,069,487 


Rx.169,827,147 

or— £113,218,085. 

SiLVEK : — 



Bx. 

1835-36 to 1844-45 ... 

20,085,269 

1845-46 to 1854-56 ... 

16,327,009 

1855-66 to 1864-66 ... 

100,202,614 

1866-66 to 1874-75 ... 

62,460,314 

1876-76 to 1884-86 ... 

06,673,631 

1885-86 to 1894-95 ... 

104,285,608 

1896-96 to 1899-1900 ... 

26,469,218 


.Rx.393,953,658 

or— £264,635,772. 

In sixty-five years the combined totals amount to— 

Gold 

£113,218,085 

Silver 

261,635,772 


£374,853,867 

Average per annum, £6,766,967. 

The total amount imported was .i'374,853,857. During 

the period under consideration the Indian mints have 

coined — 


Gold 

£2,445,383 

Silver 

257,731,715 

Total 

.. £2(50,177,098 

The details are interesting. 

The silver received into 

the mints for coinage during this period was from two 


* lu 189^93 £2,812,683, and in 1894-95 £4,974,094, the exports exceeded 
the imports by these amounts. 
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parties, whose respective amounts are thus described and 
set out — 

From Individuals, From Govemnmif. 

t'219,807,917 £34,670,665 


Since 1894-95 the mints have been closed to the public 
for coinage purposes, but silver is still minted (for Mexican 
dollars for circulation in the Far East), as the following 
particulars from (and including) the year of closing 
show : — 


1894- 95 

1895- 96 

1896- 97 

1897- 98 

1898- 99 

1899- 1900 


& 

487,968 

972,983 

3,631,640 

3,413,023 

5,536,137 


To the amount coined by the Indian Government must 
be added the coinage of the Feudatory States, whose 
export trade is at least probably it is more than — one- 
fifth of the whole trade of India. Say one-twentieth only 
of the amount coined in TBritish India has been coined by 
the Feudatoiy States, viz., about £13,000,000. This 
leaves out of the total of £377,853,857 imported, after 
Government and private coinage has been provided for, 
the sum of £104,676,768. This looks a formidable 
amount, but when closely examined its great proportions 
vanish. 


The llritish Indian mints have coined 
in sixty-live years 

The Feudatory States have minted, say 

From this must be deducted, to replace 
wear and tear, estimated before a 
Committee of the House of Com- 
mons at £666,666 a year ... 


£ 

260,177,098 

13,000,000 

^73 177^98 


43,333,290 


Leaving £229,843,808 
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In his calculations from 1801 to 1869, Mr. Naoroji sug- 
gested, but did not allow for, a loss of 1^1,000,000 a yeai-, 
thus : ' Is it too much to assume in the very widespread 
and minute distribution, over a vast surface and vast 
population, of small trinkets or ornaments of silver, and 
their rough use, another million may be required to 
supply waste and loss ? If only a pennyworth per head 
per annum be so wasted, it would make a million 
sterling.' 

The gross total and the disposal of the treasure remain- 
ing in the country during the sixty-five years under review^ 
maj be thus summarised : — 

£ 

Net imports 377,853,857 

Less Government coinage... 34,570,065 
„ Feudatory „ ... 13,000,000 

„ Wastage at one penny 
per head per aianum, 
tl,000,000 per year 

05 years 05,000,000 

,, Wear and tear of coin- 
age Rx. 1,000,000 
(£666, 6C6)per annum 43,333,1^90 

155,903,955 

Leaving .tJ‘221, 949,902 

being coined rupees and bar silver worked into orna- 
ments or ‘ hoarded ' uncoined. 

I assume (as I am well justified in doing by the figures 
of the thirty-fourth number of the * Statistical Abstract 
for British India indeed, I might take a larger number) 
that the population in British India has averaged during 
the sixty-five years under consideration 180,000,000. The 
.treasure over and above Government coinage received in 
India during these years, if divided amongst this popula- 
tion would amount to £1 4s. l:Jd. per head. Divide this 
sum by the sixty-five years during which this treasure has 
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been imported, and it comes to the insignificant sum of 
4^d. per head per annum ! But stay, it is not so much as 
that. The Feudatory States are greedy absorbers of the 
precious metals. The people in them are more pros- 
perous than are the people in the British provinces ; their 
share in the export trade of the Empire, as has been stated, 
is one-fifth of the whole at least. It is putting the matter 
at a low estimate to suppose they receive only one-fifth 
of the gold and silver imported ; grant them, however, 
that fifth, and then in British India there remains, if all 
this sum could be divided, about 3Jd. per head per annum ! 
That there is much treasure in the Feudatory States is 
clear from the hoards of the late Maharajah Scindia, 
forty million rupees after his death being invested in 
Government of India securities. Tluui, of another State 
it is declared, with what truth I know not, that in certain 
forts there wore twenty years ago treasure vaults contain- 
ing from 300 to 100 million rupees in gold and silver. I 
do not believe there is so much, but the statement, for 
what it is worth, may stand. British India gets no 
benefit from these hoards. It is certain there are not 
any large hoards in the British provinces. Further, Mr. 
Naoroji, in Ijis reply to Sir M. E. Grant-Duff, in 1887 
(the position has not materially altered since then), says : 

‘ Next, how much goes to the native States and the frontier 
territories? Here are a few significant official figures as an indi- 
cation. “ The report of the External Land Trade and Railwa^'-borne 
Trade of tlie Bombay Presidency for 1884-85,” (page 2) says of Rajpu- 
tana and Central India : “ The imports from the external blocks being 
greater than the exports to them, the balance of trade due by the 
Presidency to the other Provinces amounts to Rs. 12,01,05,912, as 
appears from the above table and the following.” I take the native 
States from the table referred to — 

Excess of Imports in Bombay Presidency. 

From Rajputaiia and Central India ... Bs.5,55,46,753 

From Jle var 1 ,48,91 ,856 

From Hyderabad 8,67,688 


Total ... 


Rs.7,13,05,796 
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or £7,130,579. This means that these native States have exported so 
much more merchandise than they have imported. Thereupon, the 
report remarks thus : “ The greatest balance is in favour of Rajputana 
and Central India, caused by the import of opium from that block. Next 
to it is that of the Central Provinces. It is presumed that these balances 
are paid back mainly in cash*' (The italics are mine.) This, then, is 
the way the treasure goes ; and poor llritish India gets all the abuse 
— insult added to injury. Its candle bums not only at both ends, but 
at all parts. The excessive foreign agency eats up in India, and 
drains from India, a portion of its wretched income, thereby weaken- 
ing and exhausting it every year drop by drop, tliougli not very 
perceptibly, and lessening its productive power or ca})ability. It has 
poor capital and cannot increase it much. Foreign capital does nearly 
all the work and caiiies away all the profit. Foreign oajntalists from 
Europe and from native States make profits from tin* resources of 
British India, and take away these profits to their own countries. 
The share that the mass of the natives of Britisli India have is 
to drudge and slave on scanty subsistence for those foreign capitalists ; 
not as slaves in America did, on the resources of the country and land 
belonging to the masters themselves, but on the resources of their 
own country for the benefit of foreign capitalists. I may illustrate this 
a little. Bombay is considered a wealthy place, and has a large capital 
circulating in it, to carry on all its wants as a gro.it port. Whoso 
capital is this? Mostly that of foreigners. Tlie capital of the 
European exchange banks and European nu'rchiints is mostly 
foreign, and most of. the native capital is foreign also, i.e., that of the 
native bankers and merchants from the native States. Nearly 
£6,000,000 of the capital working in Bombay belongs to native 
bankers from the native States. Besides a large portion of the 
wealthy merchants, though more or less settled in Bombay, are 
from native States.* 

If other things were equal, if tho imported treasure 
represented a real surplus over the balance of imports 
and exports, and the reasonable profits arising therefrom, 
British India, in course of time, would lay by something. 
But, it must be remembered, in addition to all that has 
been urged, a much larger amount of coin is ri'quired in 
proportion to the volume of trade in India than is the 
case in England. This is owdng to the defective system 
of credit which prevails in India and to remedy which 
very little has been done by the Government. 

In 1898-99 the Indian import and export trade (in- 
cluding treasure imported and exported) of .i*l 40, 138,858 
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and the internal traffic required, on the part of the 
Government in India and in England was — 


Cash balances at the Treasuries and Agencies 

in India 

Do. do. in Home Treasury .. . 

Coinage was added to by 

Notes were in circulation to the value of ... 


£ 

11 , 177,670 

3 , 145,768 

3 , 757,642 

18 , 801,750 


The foregoing particulars explain what becomes of the 
precious metals which are imported into India. A large 
portion is wanted, and is used, for the ordinary purposes 
of trade. Much disappears annually through inevitable 
wastage. But, as to the portion left in the hands of the 
British Indian people, and regarded as proof positive of 
their prosperity, it is significant that the year of greatest 
import of gold and silver (greater even than, except in 
one year, during the American war, when Indian cotton 
was so greatly ‘ boomed ’) was 1877-78, the years of the 
terrible famines in Madras, Bombay, and the North- 
Western Provinces. Nobody will assert that the gold 
and silver imported then were a proof of the prosperity 
of the people. Mr. Naoroji, in his ‘ Poverty of India,’ 
has aptly indicated this point in an illustration which I 
will borrow. He says : — 


‘ The notion that the import of silver has made India rich is a 
strange delusion. There is one important circumstance which ia not 
borne in mind. The silver imported is not for making up tiic balance 
of exports and profits over imports, or for what is called balance of 
trade. l^\ir from it, as I have already explained. It is imported as a 
gimi)lo necessity, but it, therefore, does not make India richer because 
so much silver is imported. If I give out jC20 worth of goods to any 
one, and in return get £5 in other goods and £5 in silver, and yet if 
by so doing, though I have received only J610 worth in all for the J£20 
I have parted with, [ am richer by J05, because I have received £6 in 
silver, then my richness will be very unenviable indeed. The pheno- 
menon, in fact, has a delusive effect. Besides not giving due con- 
sideration to the above circumstances, the bewilderment of many 
people at what are called enormous imports of silver in India is like 
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that of a child who, because it can itself bo satisfied with a small piece 
of brciid, wonders at a man eating a whole loaf, though the loaf may 
bo but a very “ scanty subsistence ** for the big man/ 

It is frequently forgotten that in dealing with British 
India one has to do with a huge population, with a 
continent as great as Europe, leaving out Kussia, and 
with nations as varied in habits and customs as are the 
European nations. No doubt a few Indians have become 
rich, and are the better for the imported treasure — that 
is, have hoarded it or turned it into ornaments. They 
are, however, comparatively few. I doubt if they 
number as many as do the wealthy merchants and 
manufacturers of the city of Manchester. As in England 
the millionaire and the paup(‘>r co-exist, so in India a 
small number of well-to-do folk are to be found side by 
side with two hundred and thirty millions of struggling 
people, a number every year becoming more and more 
poor, half of whom do not receive a bare sustenance in 
food, to say nothing of suiiicient and decent clothing, 
and leaving out of account ev(3ry thing wliich would give 
zest to life.* Whatever the import of treasure into India 
may mean, it most certainly does not fulfil the condition 
of ‘ good evidence of increasing wealth,’ nor should it 
appear to be a gratifying phenomenon to an interested 
Viceroy and lull him to slumber as an evidence of increasing 
wealth and growing prosperity. In England the suffering 
and struggling poor are few ; in India they arc tlio vast 
majority, the well-to-do being a very small minority. The 
greater part of the Indian people live with hardly more 
pleasure than the lean and hungry cattle in their fields. 

* ‘ The Economic Situation in India,’ a .series of articles in the Poona 
Sarvajanik Sabha Journal (the Sabha now, unhappily, quiescent, was a 
public body which did notable service in Western India for a time). The.so 

articles not attract in England the attention their great merit called for, 
partly, perhaps, because the author thought only of an Indian audience M.nd 
dealt with crores, lakhs, and percentages, with all ciphers omitted, in ii way 
which, while easily realised by the mathematical and arithmetical mind of a 
trained Indian, is hard to be grasped by an English reader unfamiliar with 
the terminology as well as the currency involved. 
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Unimpeachable evidence from official records demonstrate 
this. I publish that evidence in great fulness later in this 
volume. Such an existence as they endure is incompatible 
with viceregal dreams of ‘ increasing wealth and growing 
prosperity.* 

That there is much buried wealth in India is a 
favourite subject with many people who generalise not 
from facts, but from fancies. A few years ago, the 
Pioneer newspaper made some remarks which were freely 
quoted in the British Press, the following paragraph 
particularly proving itself a favourite with sub-editors 
everywhere : — 

‘ Mr. Olarinont Danlcll, if we remember rightly, gives as the result 
of his researches into the buried wealth of India, the sum of 270 
millions sterling as a probable estimate of the amount of the 
treasure lying idle in the country either in the shape of hoards 
or ornaments. We do not know that any one has ever seriously 
audited the figures by whicli he arrives at this conclusion : and 
they may be indisputable. At any rate every one knows that the 
hoards of native families are astonishingly large in proportion to 
their outward circumstances; and Mr. E. S. Maclagan, who has 
been investigating the trade in gold and silver work for the Panjab 
Government, is convinced that they are much more generally 
undervalued than over-estimated. A competent authority, he says, 
guesses that “ in Amritsar city alone there are jewels to the value of 
two million pounds sterling.*’ As regards some other districts the 
figures that have been furnished are not loss astonishing. The 
miserable waste of Montgomery is estimated to possess about fifty 
lakhs in ornaments. The hill-sides and valleys of Kulu are put 
at three lakhs and a half. In Jhclum two-fifths of the w'ealth of 
the district are said to bo vested in property of this nature ; and in 
Kohat, “probably one of the poorest districts of the province in this 
respect, tlie estimate is taken at Us.SOO for each Hindoo family, and 
11s. 10 for each Mussulman family, and a lakh in the aggregate for the 
Nawab and other liaises — making n total for the district of 75 lakhs.’* 
This estimate, ^Ir. Maclagan admits, is probably on exaggeration; 
but, he adds, “ oven a more exact calculation would probably surprise 
us in its results.” Given another quarter of a century of quiet British 
rule and the spoil of the Fanjab will be once more worth the atten- 
tion of some covetous invader from the North-West. In the mean- 
time it acts as a powerful incentive to the predatory instincts of 
lesser rogues — the housebreaker and the dacoit. And, in fact, such a 
store of wealtli kept in such a manner would have been enough to 
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bring these professions iniio existence in the golden age. Stock notes 
have failed ; Mr. DanielPs currency reforms have not had a tiial ; and 
we still seem to be as far as ever from having hit on any scheme that 
will induce the native population to see the disadvantages of keeping 
valuables in hand and the advantages that may be secured by parting 
with them.’ 

At first sight the amounts mentioned in the above 
paragraph may seem enormous. But when those 
amounts — even Mr. DanielFs guess of thirty years ago 
— are, as already remarked, regarded in the light of 
the great population of India, and it is borne in luiild, 
as it always should be, that the greater part of such 
jewelry as there still is in India is inherited, that the 
articles de luxe have been heirlooms in Indian families 
through many generations, one marvels not at tlie wealth 
of India, but at the terrible poverty which exists, not- 
withstanding the two hundred and seventy millions 
sterling of ‘ hoards and ornaments.’ Divided among thi^ 
whole people there is 

Not Fourteen Rupees (18s. 8d.) per Head oe 
Wealth, 

including all that has been inherited! Buried ‘ wealth/ 
indeed ! Miserable, naked, poverty, rather. Even the 
optimist General Richard Strachey, when before the 
House of Commons Committee on Indian Finance thirty 
years ago, said : ‘ Consider the general poverty of India. 
. . . Consider — 

The Total Absence of anything like Accumulated 

Wealth 

in India.* 

Probably if all the indebtedness of all the people be 
reckoned, and if all the debts were liquidated, more than 
Mr. Clarmont DanieH's estimate would bo required to 
meet the legitimate demands of the moneylenders. Conse- 
quently, a return to solvency on the part of the average 
Indian would mean eighty per cent, of the inliabitants left 
without one penny’s worth of inherited and acquired 
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wealth, and the moneylenders the sole owners of that 
wealth. Even then those moneylenders would not be 
rich people. Allow one moneylender for each of India’s 
three-quarters of a million of villages, and the wonderful 
amount of X270,000,000 sterling, divided equally among 
them, amounts to only .£360 each ! As to the inherited 
wealth amongst the population of India, its proportionate 
value may be judged from the following comparison : — 

INDIAN WEALTH, as ; BRITISH WEALTH, estimated 
above estimated. | by Mulhall. 

18s. 8d. per head. I .£300 per head. 

Possibly, reckoning in everything, the Indian wealth 
might be brought to £5 per head, though that is exceed- 
ingly doubtful. Even then how would it stand in com- 
parison with the Briton’s wealth ? 

Matters in this respect have not improved since 1872, 
when the Pioneer's inquiries were made : rather have they 
become very much worse. In the inquiry which, fourteen 
years ago, was made in the North-Western Provinces and 
Oudh, it was found that many households, even the 
households of small farmers — farmers of from five to 
fifteen acres — had not ten shillings’ worth of ‘jewels,’ 
furniture, and utensils of every sort and kind. Again and 
again it was stated either there were ‘ no jewels * or that 
the ‘ jewels ’ were made of pewter. In many thousands 
of huts, taking the records of 1888 as the test, there is not 
more than one rupee’s worth of ‘ belongings * in each. 
Analysed, the Daniell figures do not show much wealth 
per head. In Montgomery the average works out to 
little more than Rs.lO (13s. 4d.) per inhabitant. As for 
the statement, ‘ Given another quarter of a century of 
quiet British rule and the spoil of the Panjab will be once 
more worth the attention of some covetous invader from 
the North-West,’ it is amusingly preposterous. It has 
not been shown, nor can it possibly be shown, that there 
has been any material addition to the wealth of the 
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Panjab during the fifty and more years that that province 
has been under British rule. No doubt in a few of the 
wealthier Indian and Muhammadan families all over India 
there are still jewels and property of considerable value. 
But it is mainly inherited wealth. No one would contend 
that all India’s stored-up resources have already been 
drained from the country ; of inherited w’ealth there must 
still be some. It is, however, lessening year by year, 
whilst its place is not being taken by newer creatioUwS of 
reserves or purchase of valuables. If students of Indian 
affairs would take the trouble to examine into such 
matters analytically and historically, first of all casting 
aside all preconceived notions and preserving a candid 
mind, even the newspaper quoted, judging by its leader of 
December 30, 1890, would not merely bo among the 
prophets, but w’ould be head and shoulders over its 
compeers in its exhibition of India’s only too hideous 
poverty. That journal would then, habitually, as it did 
incidentally, on the date mentioned, attack the Indian 
authorities with vehemence and with imputations un- 
known to the present writer, who always assumes that 
every Anglo-Indian oflicial is the personification of ability, 
high-mindedness, and good intentions — an Admirabh'. 
Crichton among the administrators of civilised countries. 
Indeed, it is because such good men are the (unconscious, 
one hopes) producers of such ill-consoqiu;nces that most 
occasion is found to denounce the system under which the 
ill grows. The evil thus becomes perpetuated. ‘ Indian 
civilians are such honourable men ; some often are such 
good Christians — there cannot be any evil resulting from 
their administration.’ Thus quieted, responsible British 
people turn over on their side and contentedly slumber. 

As to some of the reserves of the well-to-do people 
in India being retained in the shape of jewelry, that is 
inevitable. While human nature is human nature some 
adornment of the person will always be considered 
essential : * Back and body will be adorned even if the 
belly goes empty ’ is an English, not an Indian, proverb. 
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Further, to expect, as some English publicists appear to 
expect, that Indian people will sell their jewels and melt 
their gold and silver nose and ankle and finger rings, to 
enable them to find capital for industrial enterprises in 
which they do not believe, or to improve their land 
according to a foreigner’s notions of improvement, is to 
expect from them what is looked for from no other people 
on the face of the earth, and what no other people does. 
Whence comes the capital employed in joint stock and 
other enterprises in the United Kingdom? Does any 
appreciable amount of it come from the jewelry, the 
paintings, the Sevres vases, the hoarded wealth of the 
rich people of this land ? It is only as there is capital 
over and above wliat makes for the adornment of the 
person and the enrichment of the home that general 
enterprise is nourished, even in our go-ahead industrial 
United Kingdom. If this fact were more often borne in 
mind there would be less injustice done to what is called 
the want of energy and effort on the part of Indian so- 
called capitalists, while many foolish gibes as to the 
alleged ‘ hoarding ’ propensities of our Indian fellow- 
subjects would be spared.^ Stop the drain from India, 
and there may be a chance of wealth accumulating ; India 
may then be able to pay for her own industrial enterprises. 
While the drain continues wealth cannot accumulate, and 
the public works which her foreign rulers declare to be 
necessary must be constructed with foreign capital, and, 
in the process, will be brought about the further degrada- 
tion, and, finally, the ruin of India. 

‘ ‘ Much is said about the hoavding by the natives, but how little is the 
share for each to hoard, and what hoardings— in the shape of investments, 
plate, jewelry, watches, personal ornaments — there are in England t I do 
not suppose that any Englishman would say that the natives of India ought 
to have no taste and no ornaments, and must only live like animals. But, 
after all, how little there is for each, if every one had his share to hoard or 
to use. The fact is that, far from hoarding, millions who are living on 

scanty subsistence ” do not know what it is to have a silver piece in their 
possession. It cannot bo otherwise. To talk of Oriental wealth now, as far 
as British India is concerned, is a figure of speech, a diipam 1 ’ — Dadabhai 
Naoroji, ‘ Toverty of India.’ 
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CHAPTER VI 

THE ‘ TRIBUTE ’ ; what it is, how it works 

‘ . not a fact to be found in support of Allegations ’ that 
India is becoming Exhausted. {Lord Geo, Hamilton,) 

‘ That Absurdity — about a Drain to England.’ 

‘ An Adininiairation absolutely Unselfish.’ 

Does India lically Pay a Tribute 

The iSymposiuiii at the India Oflicc in 1875. 

Lord Salisbury on * Produce Exported without a Direct 
Equivalent.’ 

How the Mercantile Transaction Invoh ing the Payment of 
Tribute is Carried Through. 

The Viceroy and Secretary of State, as Money Brokers, 
Negotiating the ‘ Investment.’ 

The ‘Tribute’ Not ,i\Jl Gain to England; it docs Serious 
Mischief to Agriculture and British Farmers Suffer. 

The ‘ Drain ’ and Its Effects Recognised at the India Office 
in 1875. 

‘ The Tribute whicli is so balcfully weighing down the Indian 
Exchange, . . . threatens to break the Indian camel’s 
back.’ 

‘ VOU speak,’ said the Kt. Hon. Lord George Hamilton, 
Secretary of State for India, in a letter * to Mr. 
Dadabhai Naoroji, ‘ of the increasing impoverishment of 
India, and the annual drain upon her as steadily and 
continuously exhausting her resources. Again I assert 
you are under a delusion. Except that, during the last 
five years the rainfall has thrice failed, and created 

' Part of a oorrespondence between these gentlemen on the present 
condition of India and (as Mr. Naoroji put it) its rapidly-growing 
impoverishment. 
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droughts of immense dimensions, there is not ii fact to bo 
found in support of your allegations.’ 


‘ Does India pay tribute to England ? ’ 

‘ Certainly not,* the average Englishman would reply. 

‘ We do not rule India in that way. Tribute ? Oh ! it 
is nonsense to suppose we take tribute from another 
country, especially a country like India. We rule India 
for nothing, except payment for the work we do there.’ 

The more than average man, the capable scholar, the 
high administrator, all reply with like expressions. One of 
the highest of ex-ofticials, whose service in India recently 
came to an end, said, in the presence of the present writer, 
during the present year (1901): 'Oh! that absurdity 
about a drain from India to England ! There is no drain. 
If there be a drain it is all the other way.’ He was highly 
indignant, as he thus spoke, with any one who tliought 
otherwise. 

The cynic may ask : ‘ Does Jilngland. indeed, then rule 
India for naught ? ’ And he will get a reply in some such 
terms as these : — 

‘ I have simply to repeat what i suppose is the most 
striking impression that India leaves on every traveller of 
the magnificent work that has been done, and is being 
done, by English Administration.’ And, of courses 

‘ All for love* and nothing for reward.’ ' 

‘ The spectacle,' continues the same writer, ' of an 
administration absolutely unselfish, just, scrupulous, 
unweariedly energetic, provident, charitable, worked by 
men of untiring self-sacrifice and indomitable courage 
from the highest to the lowest, keeping order in wliat 
would quite obviously otherwise be illimitable chaos -a 
Government, local as well as central, exact, firm, yet 
responsive to a touch, and absolutely devoted to the good 


Spenser’s * Faerie Queen.’ 
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of the people, is one which makes one proud and thankful 
for British rule.’ ' 

This is how nearly every Englishman regards the 
British connection with India. Yet it is wholly a fancy 
picture. Our ‘ absolutely unselfish ’ and ‘ scrupulous ’ 
rule is compatible with the existence of a drain of India's 
resources which is enriching an already wealthy country 
at the cost of insufficient food, insufficient clothing, and 
no comforts of any kind for enjoyment by twice as many 
millions of ]3ritish subjects as there are people residing in 
the United Kingdom. Compatible, too, with one returned 
civilian getting as much for pension each year as the 
average income of thirteen hundred people. The rule 
has to be good, the man has to have done wonders, to 
justify any foreigner for ‘ non-equivalent services * (in 
Lord Salisbury’s phrase) taking so much from the means 
of an always hungry and ill-nourished people. 

The word ‘ Tribute ’ is only once mentioned in the 
general accounts of the Government of India. It is then 
employed to designate certain payments made by the 
Feudatory States to the suzerain Power. The total 
amount is ±*909,701 per annum. Of anything in the 
shape of a ‘ tribute ’ in the transactions existing between 
India and Plngland nothing is said. Why? ‘Because,’ 
the reply is given to any question of the kind which may 
be asked, ‘ there is nothing in the shape of tribute from 
the one country to the other. Are Pjnglishmen South 
American Spaniards that they should exact a tribute from 
the people over whom they bear rule ? ’ 

One hundred and twenty years ago there was no 
insuperable objection to call things by their right names. 
Burke - declared it ‘ must have been always evident 
to considerate persons that the vast extraction of wealth 
from a country lessening in its resources in proportion to 


* Rev. W. H. Hutton, B.D., Tutor and Fellow of St. John's College, 
Oxford: * Impressions of India,' contributed to The Guardian^ May, 1901. 

= Ninth Report of Select Committee on the Affairs of India, p. 07, vol. 
viii. J. C. Nimmo, 1899. 
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the increase of its burdens ’ was neither good in itself, nor 
could it be of long duration. To-day we are not wholly 
blind, notwithstanding the general obscurantism, which, 
sometimes, seems wilful obscurantism. The injury — of 
increasing the burdens on the laud and leaving cities and 
towns insufficiently taxed — ‘ is exaggerated in India,* said 
Lord Salisbury (April 29, J875), ‘where so much of the 
revenue is exported without a direct equivalent.* The 
Secretary of State for India, as Lord Salisbury was then, 
proceeded to say : — ‘ As India must bo bled the lancet 
should be directed to the parts where the blood is con- 
gested, or at least is sufficient, not to those which are 
already feeble from the want of it.* This observation 
makes it clear that to one British statesman out of the 
many who have had direct charge of Indian affairs, the 
fact, that India was paying tribute to England, was 
perfectly clear. With his great ability and luminous 
powers of description Lord Salisbury put the matter 
beyond peradventure in two striking phrases : — 

‘ . India, where so much of the revenue is exported 
without a direct equivalent.* 

‘ As India must be bled, the lancet should be directed 
to the parts where the blood is congested, or at 
least suflicient, not to those which an', already 
feeble for the want of it.* 

There were others in the India Office at that time who 
shared these views and who did not hesitate to express 
them.^ But for some reason not readily apparent, from 

* ‘ More than twenty years ago tho late Sir Louis Mallet (I presume with 
the knowledge and consent of Lord Cranbrook, then Secretary of State for 
India, and of my friend the late Edward Stanhope, then Under-Secrctary), 
put at my disposal the confidential documents in the India Office, from 
Indian Finance Ministers and othci.s, bearing on this question of tho drain 
from India to Fjiigland and its effects. The situation is, to my mind, so 
desperate that I consider 1 am entitled to call on Lord George Hamilton to 
submit the confidential memoranda on this subject, up to and after the year 
1880, for the consideration of the House of Commons. I venture to assert 
that the public will be astonished to read the names of those who (privately) 
are at one with me on this matter. As to remedy, there is but one, and it is 
almost too late for that : the staunching of the drain and the steady siibeti- 
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that time forward no such word has been spoken, or, if 
spoken, has not been allowed to appear in any of the 
publications emanating from the Office. 

The names of things concerning the fundamental facts 
of human nature and of administrative conditions may 
change; the essential conditions are unvaried. This is 
especially the case with India. A student of Anglo- 
Indian nomenclature in relation to the procedure of 
affairs during, say, the past thirty years, finds himself, 
on consulting the official records of the end of the 
eighteenth and the beginning of the nineteenth century, 
in a world of most refreshingly frank and wholly unac- 
customed expressions. Yet, the burden of dispatches 
from the India House to ‘ loving friends’ in India refer to 
much the same topics as do the dispatches which to-day 
pass backwards and forwards between Whitehall on the 
one hand and Calcutta and Simla on the other. Notably 
is this true of the correspondence of the finance depart- 
ments. The problems to be faced now are the problems 
which were faced then. In the Company’s days, urged by 
the need for dividends and by the payments to be made 
to His Majesty’s Government for troops and in other 
respects, much turned upon ‘ the Investment.* The 
Investment meant so many millions of pounds sterling 
employed for the purchase of goods to be loaded into the 
Company’s ships and sold in English markets to provide 
salaries, dividends, and interest on the fruits of * the 

tiition of Native rule, under light EngliHh supervision, for our present 
ruinous system.’ — H. IM. Hyndman, Mornintf Po/jr, July 2, 1901. In a 
preceding coiniiumication from the same writer names had been named to 
this extent : ‘ I may say, in conclusion, that my views on this matter have 
been and are shared by such men, dead and living, as Mr. Montgomery 
Martin, Sir George Wingate, Mr. James Geddes (Bengal Civil Service, hero 
of the Orissa famine of 1800), Sir Louis Mallet, Colonel Osborn, Major 
Evans Bell, Mr. liobert Knight, Sir William Wedderbuni, Mr. Chester 
Macnaghten (late Principal of the liajkumar College, Bajkote, Kattywar), 
Mr. William Digby, Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji, and many more; and I believe 
1 should not be very far wrong if 1 added Lord Salisbury and another 
ex-Secretary of State for India to the list.’ The name of the late Sir George 
Campbell, K.C.S.I., M.P., once Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, must also be 
included. His remarks will be found in the succeeding chapter. 
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economical sin of international borrowing/ on which the 
directors discoursed, a sin which, notwithstanding its 
condemnation, was committed with impunity immedi- 
ately wars with the object of conquest seemed inevitable 
and were taken in hand. The process was simple. If 
‘Commerce’ had not profits for the ‘Investment,’ then 
‘Territory* provided what was needed — that is to say, 
the proceeds of taxation paid for the goods to fill the 
ships* holds and to find employment for the broker in 
Mincing Lane and its purlieus. The rulers of India, 
then, might be governing men, but, first and foremost, 
they were merchants. The fact was open and undis- 
guised. Now they are rulers indeed, but no longer figure 
as merchants. The Viceroy does not buy wheat, and 
jute, and tea, and indigo, and oil seeds, and coffee, and 
cotton, endorse the Bills of Lading, as did Warren 
Hastings in his time, and consign the produce to the 
Secretary of the India Office in London. All the same 
month by month a mercantile transaction is carried 
through identical with that which was familiar and easily 
understood when done openly and above-board. 

Lord George Hamilton is the head of a larger mercan- 
tile house than that over which Mr. Pierpont Morgan 
presides as Master of the United States Steel Trust. Mr. 
Clinton Dawkins, in exchanging his Finance Minister- 
ship of India for a partnership in an eminent banking 
firm doing business in London and New York, merely 
exchanged one commercial situation for another. Our 
whole connection with India rests upon the shop-keeping 
element in the relations between the two countries being 
strictly maintained. Let those visible signs of India’s 
subordination to England which are manifest in the 
balance of exports over imports in the annual trade of 
the two countries be stopped by that great merchant the 
Secretary of State ceasing to offer Council Bills for 
purchase, and India would not greatly concern us as a 
nation, if only the inevitable liquidation provided us with 
twenty shillings in the £, and we received * compensation 
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for disturbance/ which we should certainly exact. The 
merchant-statesman no longer buys goods in India him- 
self, sells them in the open market and appropriates the 
proceeds to pay what is due to moneylenders in England, 
(called, for euphony’s sake, shareholders — the other name 
is ugly and is to be reserved for sowkars and bunniahs), 
annuitants, and pensioners, not to mention his own 
emoluments and those of his not small army of assistants. 
He has to have about sixteen millions sterling of hard 
cash every year to pay to the respective parties just 
mentioned. His Agent in Calcutta, the Head of the 
Civil Administration, the representative of British 
Majesty, has collected the money that is wanted and 
holds it ready for transmission. He cannot, however, 
very well send the rupees he has actually obtained from 
the taxed community. Neither would it be dignified on 
the part of Lord Curzon of Kedleston to buy produce and 
see it shipped from dock or ghat. Other people in 
England, merchants who have ascertained the wants of 
the Western people, have agents in India who buy pro- 
duce and who are ready to undertake all the technicalities 
involved in shipping it to England. They do this, and 
their principals in London having received and sold the 
goods wish to transmit to India payment for what they 
have received. If Lord Curzon does not want to send 
over actual coin in bulk neither does the outside mer- 
chant wish to send more ingots of gold or silver or brass 
to India than the few well-to-do Indian people require as 
a metallic reserve or for conversion into ornaments — 
such ornaments being a kind of savings’ bank whence 
(before the Mints were closed) the full silver value of the 
savings could, at any moment, be obtained (less a small 
commission) in current coin of the realm. 

Thus, the Secretary of State wants the money which 
his Agent in Calcutta holds for him ; the vendor mer- 
chant in London wants to pay his correspondent or 
Agent at an Indian port or in an inland city for the pro- 
duce and goods he has received and has sold. What 
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better course can the English merchant adopt to secure 
his ends than that he should pay what he has to pay to 
the Secretary of State in London who will instruct his 
Agent— the Viceroy — to pay in Calcutta or elsewhere a 
corresponding sum to the Exchange Bank which has 
come into existence as the medium for such trans- 
actions? 

Because Indian produce is the only means by which 
these transactions can be carried through, the British 
farmer has nearly ceased to grow wheat. Cheap labour 
in India and the utter helplessness of the cultivator has 
helped to bring the agriculturist in the United Kingdom 
to the deplorable pass described by Mr. Kider Haggard 
in his July-October visitation through the agricultural 
districts of England.^ Economic causes, as inexorable as 
the law of gravitation or the transmission of light from 
the sun and stars, from lamp and candle, have made the 
wealth gained by iron-master and manufacturer who send 
steel rails and locomotives to India paid for out of money 
lent by England and not provided by India, to play a 
largo part in producing the liarder struggle for life which 
the British agriculturist has to endure. A study of these 
economics would lead English landowners and farmers to 
hold very different political views from those they at 
present possess. But there is no Party in the British 
State with knowledge or discernment to teach them 
what they should know. 

‘The glut of Indian commodities in the Rnglish 
market,’ says Mr. Inwood Pollard, ^ ‘ is the result of 
India’s growing Home charges, h’or, whereas English 
merchants only expended 804,000,000 of tolas 3 of silver 


* See a series of articles contributed to the Express newspaper, London. 

‘ The Indian Tribute and the Loss by Exchange ; an Essay on the 
Depreciation of Indian Commodities in England,’ by Thomas Inwood 
Pollard. Calcutta: Thacker, Spink and Co. 1884. I have exchanged 
the word * our * into ‘ India ’ to increase the perspicacity of the pas';age 
for English readers. 

3 A tola is a measure of weight. The standard tola weighs 180 troy grain't; 
or one rupee. 
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in the purchase of Indian goods in the five years ending 
with 1884-5, they expended no less than 976,000,000 
worth of substitutes for tolas of silver, during the same 
period, in the shape of bills drawn on the Indian Govern- 
ment by the Secretary of State for India — paper-money 
representing the Indian tribute. Whereas the average 
annual imports of silver into India in the five years ending 
with 1884-5 had decreased from 76,000,000 to 61,000,000 
of rupees as compared with the fifteen years ending with 
1874-5, the bills drawn in London and paid by the 
Government in India had wicreased from 74,000,000 to 
195,000,000 annually. (If we compare 1870-1 to 1873-4 
with 1880-1 to 1883-4, the increase of the annual average 
of Indian Home charges is 82,000,000 of rupees.)’ 

Mr. Pollard proceeds, in a luminous passage to which I 
beg the reader’s most careful attention, to show how the 
drain from India is arranged in such a way as to disguise 
its real purpose from every one but an expert. He says : 
‘ How few people can be brought to realise what this 
means’ — that is, the statement in the preceding para- 
graph. ^ Could I demonstrate that .£12,000,000 worth of 
Indian merchandise had been added to the English 
annual supply in exchange for a certain number of tons 
of solid metal sold to our customers at a cheap rate by 
Germany or the United States, not one man in ten 
thousand would refuse to acknowledge that to be the 
cause of the low value of Indian goods in England. Yet, 
when I do something more — when I demonstrate that 
£12,000,000 worth of these same goods have been added 
to the annual supply in the same market in exchange for 
hits of paper, not one in ten thousand will understand 
what I mean. 

‘ I mean that, of late years (1880-1 to 1884-5) as com- 
pared with former years (1860-1 to 1874-5) 121,000,000 
of rupees’ worth of Indian goods had been added to the 
already heavy annual consignments wherewith India pays 
its English liabilities (other than those due on the score 
of commerce); that English private importers of mer- 
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chandise have to compete with the ever-increasing and 
virtually gratuitous, consignments of the same merchan- 
dise imported by Her Majesty’s Secretary of State for 
India ; the Indian exporters send their goods to a market 
in which the demand for them is ever being saturated 
more and more by a greater and greater quantity of them 
having been already received by their customers as im- 
ports for which nothing has to be paid, for which no 
equivalent in merchandise or money has to bei exported, 
which cost England not so much as a day’s work.’ 

The Marquis of Salisbury, eleven years earlier, had 
condensed this teaching into a sentence when ho drew 
attention to the fact that ‘ much of the revenue of India 
is exported without a direct equivalent.’ ^ While such a 
statement remains on record it is perfectly clear that at 
the India Office, so long ago as 1875, ‘ the drain ’ and its 
effects were recognised in their true light. That not only 
nothing has been done during the intervening twenty-six 
years to staunch the open wound thus recognised while 
everything possible has been done to aggravate it until 
the wound has become an avenue to premature death 
and untold suffering to millions of British subjects yearly, 
is a condition of things for which the Secretary of State 
and his colleagues will have to answer at the bar of justice 
and of public opinion one day. 

I venture to put it to Lord George Hamilton, to whom 
has been given the inestimable privilege of ruling India for 
six years continuously, of having made twelve Indian 
Budget speeches in the House of Commons and of having 
served at the India Office nearly fourteen years altogether, 
whether he has ever taken the trouble to realise what it is 
that he has done towards ruining the bodies and deso- 
lating the homes of many, many, millions of his Indian 
fellow-subjects, through his neglect to mark, learn, and 

' This is one of a number of pivotal sentences which the reader will see 
again and again in these pages. I am less concerned with saying the same 
thing the second time or the third or fourth time than I am to impress the 
fact upon the reader’s mind. 
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inwardly digest the facts relating to the most splendid 
position ever occupied by mortal man. He is responsible 
for the lives and happiness of three hundreds of millions 
of human beings, and he allows millions to starve to 
death every year. Why ? Because to him the economic 
condition of India is a wholly sealed, unopened, un- 
studied, book. Here are passages which may give him 
occasion to pause, and should stimulate him to a line 
of reflection to which he is now a stranger. In the 
Westminster Bevieio in 1880 Mr. W. T. Thornton penned 
this paragraph, which was probably the last he ever 
wrote on a subject on which he was an acknowledged 
authority. Mr. Thornton remarked: — 

‘ Thus, it is established there is a drain from India to 
England. What is its nature and extent? 

‘ Experience, as usual, deferring until too late her 
captious counsels, at last teaches us clearly enough how 
serious an oversight there has been in an important 
branch of the domestic policy instituted by the Govern- 
ment of India some twenty-five years ago, and steadily 
pursued ever since. Every one could see that railways, 
which had so marvellously developed the resources of 
Europe, were equally desirable for India : but neither did 
it occur to any practical administrator to inquire, nor 
did any theoretical economist volunteer to point out,* 


' Tliis is an error. The effect of the Imlian tribute was pointe»^ out, 
in general terms, by John Stuart Mill. He demonstrates that ‘ every 
country exports and imports the very same things and in the very same 
quantity ’ under a money system us under a barter system. In the absence 
of international payments of the nature of a tribute, ‘ under a barter system 
the trade gravitates to the point at which the sum of the imports exactly 
exchanges for the sum of the exports; in a money system it gravitates to 
the point at which the sum of the imports and the sum of the exports 
exchange for the same quantity of money. And since things which are 
equal to the same thing are equal to one another, the exports and imports, 
which are equal in money price, would, if money were not used, precisely 
exchange for one another.* But he shows that this equality between 
exports and imports is disturbed by 'the existence of international pay- 
ments not originating in commerce, and for which no equivalent in 
either money or commodities is expected or received— such as a tribute, 
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how greatly the investment of English capital on Indian 
public works must, by necessitating the remittance to 
England of annual interest or profit on the investment, 
derange the Indian exchange, nor how grievous would 
be the effects of the derangement. Railways are good, 
irrigation is good, but neither one nor the other good 
enough to compensate for opening and continually 
widening a drain which has tapped India's very heart- 
bloody^ and has dried up the mainsprings of her industrial 
energy. So grievous an error of the past having been at 
length, however tardily, detected, will scarcely be perse- 
vered in ; and we may reasonably assume, therefore, that 
there will be no more guaranteeing of private British 
enterpris(i. . . . There is for India just now no other 
public work half so urgent as the restoration of equilibrium 
between income and expenditure, and all the rest should 
be imperatively required to wait until there shall be 
surplus revenue applicable to them, unless, perchance, 
the requisite funds can be inter nicdiatcly borrowed from 
local capitalists content to receive their interest on the 
spot. , . , Here, then, I bring my story to a close by 


or remittances of rent to absentee landlords or of interest to foreign 
creditors. 

‘ To begin with the case of barter. The supposed annual rcniittancfs 
being made in commodities, and being exports for which there is to be no 
return, it is no longer requisite that the imports and exports should pay fur 
one another ; on the contrary, there must be an annual excess of exports 
imports, equal to the value of the remittance. If, before the country 
became liable to the annual payment, foreign commerce was in its natural 
state of equilibrium, it will now bo necessary, for the purpose of effecting 
the remittance, that foreign countries should be induced to take a greater 
quantity of exports than before, u-hich van only he done by vffvriny thoae 
exports on cheaper termst or, in other words, by payiny dearer for foreiyn 
commodities. The international values will so adjust themselves that either 
by greater exports or smaller imports, or both, the requisite excess will be 
brought about, and this excess will become the permanent state. The result 
is that a country which makes regular payments to foreign countries, besides 
losiny what it pays^ loses also somethiny more, by the less advantageous 
terms on which it is forced to exchange its productions for foreign com- 
modities.’ 

* The italics here and subsequently are not mine ; they are the author’s. — 

W. D. 
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drawing from it the pregnant moral that it is India's 
tribute which is so balefully weighing doion the Indian 
exchange^ and that the same burden threatens, tmless 
speedily and materially lightened, to break the Indian 
camels back — miracle of oidurame though the a/nimal 
be:^ 

^ 'The Indian Tribute’ (Thos. Invvood Pollard), pp. 77-78 and 1)2-93. 
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THE ‘ D UAIN ’ ; ITS EXTENT ; ITS CONSEQUENCES 

India's Pobition Unlike that of Any Other Country. 

jMoro Preventable Suiieving, More Hunger, More Tnsufli- 
ciently Clothed Bodies, More Stunted Intellects, More 
Wasted Lives in India than in Any Other Country. 

Mr. 11. N. Cust on the ‘ Constant Ortiiniiig Away of the 
Wealth of India to England.* 

India Left Without Any VVTorkiiig Capital. 

The ‘Drain* Tlccogniscd and Denounced by Englishmen in 
the Eighteenth Century. 

lOxccss of Expoiiis. 

Where the India Oflico Money Goes 

Five Weeks* Food Taken Every Year from Eacli Indian to 
Pay India Office Charges. 

A Revised Kipling Poem: ‘ Lord God wc ha* ]mid in full.’ 

India*s Average Annual Loss for Sixty-Five Years, yocir by 
year 

Two Significant Pages from, an Indian Blue Book 
{photographic reproduction), 

India Denuded of Six Thousand Millions of Pounds Sterling 

Sir George Campbell on the ‘ Drain.’ 

Mr. J. A. Wadia on the Harm Done by Recent Currency 
Legislation. 

Exhaustive Examination of Currency Legislation by Mr, 
Cecil B. Phipson, 

‘Robbery of Indian Depositors and Automatic F.;.*tortion 
from Indian Cultivators.* 

This Legislation has ‘ Injured Every Class but the Money- 
lenders.* 


‘ Great Britain, in addition to the tribute she makes India 
pay her through the customs, derives boicfit from the 
savings of the service at the three presidencies being spent 
in England instead of in India; and in addition to these 

20S 
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savings, which probably amount to near a million, she 
derives benefit from the fortunes realised by the European 
mercantile community, which are all remitted to England.' 
—Pari. Paper, 1853 (445 = 11.), p. 580. 

♦ 

I NDIA occupies a position amongst the countries of 
the world to which there is no parallel. She is 
absolutely alone in her experience. Look the globe over, 
there is no other land with which to make a comparison, 
unless it be Java, and there the circumstances are not 
identical. None of the other great divisions of the earth 
are wholly under the rule of an alien race. Pilsewhere, 
whatever the form of government may be, tlui national 
aims, desires, aspirations, ideals, receive consideration, 
with here and there an exception, as in Finland. Russia, 
throughout its agricultural districts, may be poor, but 
the economic considerations and conditions which con- 
tribute to that poverty are under Russian control and are 
carried out with the acquiescence of the Russian people.' 
The same is true in and of China, though the situation 
there is tempered by foreigners liolding many posts and 
roaming where they will throughout the land. Rut they 
are in China more or less on siifFerancc. Though the 
burden they have placed on the Chinese people is heavy, 
yet the final wox'd concerning that burden is with Cliina- 
men. South American Republics are free to do what 
they will, even to the extent, if they consider the weight 
of foreign indebtedness too great to be borne, of acting 
upon that ugliest and most hateful of nineteenth-century 
words — Repudiation. Japan has taken a foremost place 
among the great nations of the w'orld within less than 
fifty years of awakening to her backward position ; 
Japanese statesmen rank with the noblest and most 

' * Whatever course events may take, our rule in India must apparently 
for generations become a problem of increasing difhculty and complciity. 
The problem is analogous to what seems to lie before a government like 
that of Russia, with this difference— that the Government in Russia is a 
native institution, whereas in India it is that of an alien nation governing 
a host of subject races.' — ‘Essays in Finance,' 2nd ed., 1886, by Sir R, 
Giffen, K.C.B. 


15 
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capable of European ahd American administrators ; 
Japanese soldiers in the field and Japanese discipline 
on the march and in camp, by reason of the individual 
self-restraint developed, leave every Christian nation’s 
soldiery in the rear. 

And India? 

There are none so poor as to do India reverence. 

To adorn a spectacle and to take part in a display with 
the ‘sons of Empire,’ and even to win the admiration 
of a German Field Marshal by reason of their prowess 
in China, Indian stalwartness of bearing and high physical 
courage and military capacity count for much. But in 
other respects, what part or lot has the Indian in those 
world-wide dominions of Britain, which contain four 
hundred millions of subjects, whereof three out of four 
are his country-people ? The Indian territory is the most 
compact and most easily ruled among all the Common- 
wealths, Dominions, and Colonies which are sisters to 
the Empire of India. Indians, as individuals, compel 
our admiration. They equal us, they often beat us, in 
our most fancied pursuits, whether spiritual, scientific, 
intellectual, or physical. Indian after Indian (even from 
the most poverty-stricken parts of the Empire) take the 
highest intellectual prizes at our Universities. In the 
cricket field our greatest players troop behind Kumar 
Shri Ranjitsinghji, and do not know which most to admire 
— ^his supreme mastery of their national game, or the 
sportsmanlike spirit in which he captains his county 
eleven, and regards his position in the ‘Averages’ as 
naught in comparison with a ‘win’ for his team. In 
the scientific world. Professor J. K. Bose, a Bengali Babu, 
opens the eyes of Western pundits to the vision of 
an undreamt-of unseen world of electrical phenomena. 
In the religious sphere, a saintliness of life, a fervid 
eloquence that captivates the heart and takes prisoner 
the emotions — these are conspicuously recognised in 
Indian teacher after teacher. In statesmanship, un- 
happily permitted to exist only in the Feudatory States, 
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and not in the British Provinces, there are few in Europe, 
Asia, and America to surpass the achievements of Sir 
Salar Jung the First, Sir T. Madava Rau, Sir Dinkar 
Rau * — to refer only to the departed. In a right use of 
the wealth which a few Indians have acquired the noblest 
spirit of philanthropy has been exhibited. 

And yet, in spite of all this, India and the nations of 
India count for nothing in the comity of nationalities — 
are, indeed, not a nation in any sense, but subjects of a 
‘ righteous * raj ; in the shaping of the policy most affect- 
ing themselves they are of no account. Again : in spite 
of all this, combined with a belief on the part of the 
conquering race that they are doing better for Indian 
kings, princes, and peoples than they could do for them- 
selves, there is — 

more preventable suffering, 
more hunger, 

more insufficiently clothed bodies, 
more stunted intellects, 
more wasted lives, 
more disappointed men, 

by a score or two of millions, in the British Provinces 
of India than are to be found amongst any like num- 
ber of people the round world over. 

Why? 

Materially, because of the ‘ drain.’ 

Said one of the great host of retired Indian civilians,® 
himself on pension, drawing from India annually the 
income of well-nigh seventeen hundred people : ‘ There is a 
constant drawing away of the wealth of India to England, 
as Englishmen grow fat on accumulations made in India, 
while the Indian remains as lean as ever. . . . Every 
post of dignity and high emolument, civil and military, 
is held by a stranger and a foreigner ; Akbar made fuller 

' Also, while the manuscript of this chapter is with the printer, Sir K. 
Seshadri Aiyar, the recently resigned Prime Minister of Mysore. 

” B. N. Gust, ‘ Linguistic and Oriental Essays,* Part 2, ch. 7* Trubner 
and Co. 
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use of the subject races ; we make none : it is the jealousy 
of the middle-class Briton, the hungry Scot, that wants 
his salary, that shuts out all Native aspiration. . . . The 
consequences will be terrible.’ 

MoraUy, because of the literally besotted conceit which, 
in plain daylight view of innumerable facts to the con- 
trary in recent past history and in present experience, 
under our own eyes, has determined that there is nothing 
good in Indian character, that there is nothing beneficial 
in present-day administration, which does not owe its 
being to us ; and, because of our insular national pride, 
we are not willing to share our rule and governance with 
a dark-skinned people. Dark face — black heart. Dark 
skin — necessarily mental inferiority ; dark skin — nobility 
of character and self-sacrifice, with other of the higher 
qualities of soul and mind, impossible ; dark skin — busi- 
ness energy, commercial forethought, wholly wanting, 
else, it is argued, the development of India would be 
ensured with Indian capital. The last is a particularly 
cruel and stupid thrust, since we have ‘ drained ’ the 
country of all its spare capital. 

These are among the reasons why India is poor, and, 
being poor, is — by the standard of the age — necessarily 
and irredeemably inferior. 


Long prior to the time when five millions sterling 
represented the total amount of trade between England 
and India, the ‘drain,’ as its inevitable consequences 
were realised, was the subject of adverse comment. At 
that time ‘ India ’ meant the Lower Provinces of Bengal, 
several towns on the Coromandel coast, including Chinna- 
patnam (Madras), with much of the Hinterland, and the 
island of Bombay with surrounding territory and a few 
centres of trade such as Surat. The Bombay districts 
were acquired later — from the Marathas and others. 
When sovereignty was assumed in Eastern and Southern 
India the question was considered : ‘ In what Manner it 
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may be most expedient to exercise it for the permanent 
Benefit of the governing Power.’ ' The ‘Manner ’ would 
be to commit 

‘ the internal Administration to one or more considerable Moormen ; 
the Moormen chiefly should be employed in the Offices of Govern- 
ment ; the cultivation of the soil should be left with the Gentoos, 
whose Property it is, and the Revenue fixed for ever * ; ‘ . the 
governing Power should stand paramount, and hold the Sword over 
the rest, watching the Administration of every subordinate Depart- 
ment, content with a gross but moderate Tribute proportioned to 
their necessary Expense, and guarding the Country from being ruined 
in Detail by Europeans. On these Terms the Natives should be left 
undisturbed in the full Enjoyment of their own Laws, Customs, 
Prejudices, and Religion. On these Terms they would as readily 
submit to our Dominion as to any other, nor could it ever be lost but 
by foreign Conquest.’ 

This was the highest wisdom of the eighteenth century 
concerning England’s connection with India. It was 
very high wisdom indeed. Those dozen lines are the 
quintessence of a policy by which alone one country can 
successfully and prosperously hold rule over another, if, 
indeed, the achievement, at any time and in any circum- 
stances, be even approximately possible. It is the policy 
wHich prevails in the Australian Commonwealth, the 
Dominion of Canada, the Colonies generally, with this 
exception — from none save from India is a Tribute 
exacted. Only as we go back to that ideal for India 
and realise it to the full will prosperity ever return to 
that country. 

The easy conquest of Hindustan by the Muhammadans 
is accounted for by ‘ the Moderation of the Tribute im- 
posed and the Simplicity of their Method of collecting it.’ 
‘ In general, they introduced no Change but in the Army 
and in the Name of the Sovereign. With Kespect to the 
Collection of the Kevenues, the System of the present 

^ This extract (p. 915), and subsequent extracts, are from the ‘ Reports 
from Committees of the House of Commons,’ vol. v., 1781-82. Printed 
1804. The capital letters and the italics are those of the Parliamentary 
publication. 
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Government is upon Principle directly the reverse of 
what it ought to be, and I believe, such as never was 
adopted by any other Government.’ ' 

Then, as now, ‘ the eye of prophecy looked backward.’ 
To properly forecast the future the writer glanced at 
what had happened before his time. ‘ It cannot be 
disputed,’ he said, ‘that Bengal was in a much more 
flourishing State during the last Century than it has ever 
been under the English Establishment.’ The principle 
on which Akbar secured his conquest ‘ was to conciliate 
the Minds of the native Hindoos, and to unite them as 
much as possible to his Person and Government : some 
he employed in the highest Offices of the State ; with 
others he connected himself and his Family by Marriage,' 

When the East India Company took charge of Bengal 
as a governing power it was after 


‘ a quick Succession of AVtirs and llevolutions, a Foreign Influence 
prevailing both in Matters of Government and Commerce, the drain 
of large Sums of Money carried away by Individuals, or by the 
Company.' In such a state of poverty and decay, ‘ instead of Imports 
of Treasure from Europe, a Tribute was actually required from hence. 
Large sums in specie were actually sent out.’ 

‘ The Wealth formerly enjoyed by the Natives, and 
diffused by an equal and constant Circulation through 
the Country, was engrossed by Foreigners, who either 
exported it directly, or, by supplying the other European 
Factories, made it necessary, even for them, to import 
Bullion, for providing their Investments.’® Other portions 

' ‘ Instead of leaving the Management to the natural Proprietors of the 
Lands, and demanding from them a fixed Portion of the Produce, we take 
the Management upon ourselvea, and pay them a Tribute: Government 
stands in the place of the Zemindar, and allows him a Pension.* 

“ Philip Francis, the author of this valuable State paper, exceeded in 
value by few— if any— Slate papers written concerning India, was not alone 
in the views he expressed. Many others wrote in a similar strain. Notably 
in a communication to the President of Council seven years before 
Francis wrote, it was remarked : * It must give Pain to an Englishman to 
have Beason to think that, since the Accession of the Company to the 
Dewannec, the Condition of the People of this Country has been worse than 
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of this powerful exposS of the situation in Bengal indicate 
special clearsightedness. But the policy was too wise 
for adoption. After consideration, with one exception, 
other counsels were followed. That exception was the 
establishment of a Permanent Settlement in Bengal. 
This brought some measure of prosperity to these 
regions. In all other respects that was done which 
has caused lasting injury to India and has brought 
discredit upon English fame. 

The Investment was continued. Even if Bengal, before 
our Accession to the Dewannee, did suffer somewhat 
from the diversion of a portion of its revenues to the 
Mogul Emperor, it appeared ‘ that the Company have 
levied higher Rents from this Country whilst [it was] 
labouring under the greatest disadvantages, than it ever 
paid to the Emperors in its most flourishing Condition, 
when the Principal Part of the Revenues were spent 
within the Provinces, and the Remainder went no farther 
than Delhi.’ It was equally apparent ‘that, under our 
Administration, the Desire of Increase, invariably and 
inflexibly pursued, is the Ruin of the Country, and, 
ere long, will be found the worst (Economy.’ 

Ten years later, the greatest panegyrist of British rule 
in India — and, at the same time, himself the worst dis- 
parager of the Indian people known in British-Indian 
literature — Charles Grant, of the India House, was 
constrained to admit : ‘ We apply a large portion of 
their annual produce to the use of Great Britain.’ 

it was before ; and yet I am afraid the Fact is undoubted ; and I believe 
has proceeded from the following Causes ; the Mode of providing the Com- 
pany’s Investment; the Exportation of Specie, instead of importing large 
sums annually; the Strictness that has been observed in the Collections; 
the Endeavours of all Concerned lu gain Credit by an Increase of Kevenue 
during the Time of their being in Station, without sufficiently attending to 
what future Consequences might be expected from such a Measure; the 
Errors that subsist in the Manner of making the Collections, particularly by 
the employment of Aumils ; These appear to me the principal Causes why 
this fine Country, which flourished under the most despotic and arbitrary 
Government, is verging towards its Buin while the English have really so 
great a share lu the Administration.’ 
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That there is any ‘ drain ’ from India to England is, 
as I have shown in preceding chapters, frequently denied 
to-day. It was, honestly enough, recognised when, in 
its earlier stages, it was a comparatively small matter 
(to us, but to the men of that day great). There seemed 
then to be no special desire to hide unpleasant truths 
under a guise of fair-seeming. 

The material ‘ drain ’ has robbed India of the capital 
which hitherto had been available for the promotion and 
strengthening of industry. Without capital no industry, 
on other than the most primitive of bases, can exist. 
Two passages from ‘ Mill’s Political Economy,’ vol. v., 
will suffice for the present argument : — 

‘ While, on the one hand, industry is limited by capital, 
so, on the other, every increase of capital gives, or is 
capable of giving, additional employment to industry, 
and this without assignable limit.’ 

‘ What supports and employs productive labour is the 
capital expended in setting it to w’ork and not the 
demand of purchasers for the produce of the labour when 
completed. Demand for commodities is not a demand 
for labour.’ 

Indian imports and exports are, elsewhere in this 
work,^ set out in detail and subjected to a more or 
less searching analysis. They need not be repeated here 
in aught but total amounts : — 

£ 

Exports (including Treasure) in 1898-99 ... 80,086,447 
Imports „ „ ,, ... 57,631,303 

Excess of Exports £22,555,144 

Or, Three Hundred Millions of Rupees — more than 
One Rupee per Head from All India. 

f 

That is the balance, in slightly varying amounts, of 
‘ Chapter VIIl. pp. 243-284. 
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which India is, in the matter of exports and imports, 
denudfed year by year. But, as will be apparent to the 
reader on a moment’s thought, it is not by any means 
a full representation of what India annually loses under 
the alien rulers who are her overlords. The amount 
which is shown is that which goes, chiefly to England, 
for expenditure in that country — no doubt ‘ for services 
rendered,’ but the services could have been rendered by 
the Indian people themselves at a smaller cost, and 
maybe with equal efficiency. In 1898-99 the Secretary 
of State for India received X16,303,197 (Es.‘244,477,650) 
of this vast sum. He disposed of it thus : — 

£ 

Interest on Debt and on other Obligations 2,805,097 

Management of Debt (Payments to J3ank of England 

and Bank of Ireland) 49,978 

Charges on Account of Dei)avtments in India • 

Post Office 57,409 

Telegraphs 76,030 

Political (Diplomatic Charges) 24,454 

Other Charges 28,082 

Railways ; — 

State Railways (Interest and Annuities) 3,711,690 

, Guaranteed Lines (Interest) 2,162,525 

I^blic Worljs (Furlough, Absentee Allowances, etc. ) ... 62,089 

Marine Charges 147,645 

Military Charges : — 

Effective : — Payments to H.M.’s Exchequer for British 

Forces 764,400 

Furlough Allowances 302,649 

Troop Service and Passage Money 296,713 

Other Charges 18,815 

Non-Effective; — Payments to H.M. Exchequer for 

British Forces (Retired Pay, Pensions, etc.)... 527,523 

* Pensions to Indian Officers, etc 1,781,693 

Do. to Non-commissioned Officers and Soldiers 6,506 

Do. to Widows and Families, etc. 105,957 

Civil Charges : — 

Secretary of State’s Establishment, including Auditor 

and excluding Store Depai*tment 107,934 

Posts^es and Telegrams 6,091 

Contingencies (Rent, Taxes, Coal, etc.) 12,287 

Royal Indian Engineering College (including Passages) 29,888 
Miscellaneous Home Charges ... 11,857 
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Furloughs : — 

Covenanted Service 

Military Officers in Civil Employ 

Uiicovenaiited, Pilot, and Marine Services 

Pensions and Allowances : — 

Political 

East India Company's Establishments Abolished 

Home Establishment Officers 

Do. Widows and Families from Funds 

Indian Officers for Distinguished Services, Judges, 

Uncovenanted Service, and others 

Compassionate and other Allowances 

Indian Service Funds (Annuities, Pensions, etc.) 

Donations, Gratuities, and Charities 

Miscellaneous Charges 

Stores : — 

Director-General’s Department at Lambeth 

Stationery and Printing for all Departments in India 

Civil Departments 

Marine Stores 

Public Works (including Telegraph Stores) 

Military (including Stores for Special Defence Works) 
Miscellaneous Charges 


£ 

78,410 

66,287 

11,577 

17,221 

42,836 

17,026 

350,901 

14,624 

1,498,474 

1,835 

18,755 

49,823 

43,658 

131,312 

57,142 

95,195 

591,223 

4,519 


Total £10,803,197 

Exchange 8,144,568 

At Es. 15 to £ Es. 244,477,650 


Before analysing these figures and showing what, in 
the way of dead-weight, borne by the Indian people, 
they indicate, it may be well to record the extent to 
which these Home Charges have increased since 1834-5 : — 


Ho7ne Gha^^ges in 1884-5. 

Dividends on East India Stock £636,826 

Permanent and Fixed Charges 833,226 

,, Charges, but varying in amount... 1,205,414 
Miscellaneous and Contingent Charges ... 95,458 

Temporary Charges, etc. 210,198 

Total £2,961^2 
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At ttte end of sixteen years, namely, in 1850-61, the 
annual increase was only j£436,693. A few years later the 
Mutiny piled up national debt, the money being borrowed 
from England; shortly after began the era of public 
works, in which railways have played the largest part ; 
the railways have added much to the Home Charges, 
little to the real well-being of India. In other respects 
also additions have been made, especially in non-effective 
charges. 

The payments made by the Secretary of State fall 
almost naturally into three classes: — 

1. Interest : 

Interest on debt incurred in the normal 

government of the country 2,805,097 

Do. do. Railways (including Annuities) 5,874,215 
Management of Debt 49,978 

Total £8,729,290 


Or (Es.l5 = £1, Anna= Id.) d.1,852, 248,840 ; 
't.e., Eightpence is due and payable (and is paid) from 
every man, woman, and child in British India 
per annum for interest. This, with an average 
income of £1 2s. 4d. per head means one-thirty- 
third of the year’s income, or eleven days’ food : 

if, however, as should be done, the income 
is reckoned of 231,000,000 of people, less one 
million who are well-to-do,* the amount due 
from each person is one one-twentieth of the 
year’s income, or, eighteen days’ food. 

2. General Charges : 

All other sums (save No. 3 below) in- 
cluding Pensions, military (effective 
and non-effective) charges, etc., etc. £6,464,933 


Or (Rs.l6 = £1, Anna = Id.) d.1,397,025,606 ; 


' See Chapter 
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i.e., Sixpence per head per annum is due,, or (at 
£1 2s. 4d., average income) eight days’ food 
from every Indian : at 13s. per head, this charge 
represents fourteen days’ food. 

3. Departments and Stores : ^61,108,974 

Or (Rs. 15 = £1, Anna = Id.) d.236,581,120 ; 

One Penny from every person in India, at £1 2s. 4d., 
one and a half days’ food : at 13s. per head, over 
two days’ food. 

Summary. 



At £1 2s. 4d. 

At 13s. 


Income. 

Income. 

i. Interest on Debt . 

. . 11 days’ food. 

18 days’ food. 

2. General Charges 

.. 8 „ 

14 

3. Stores, etc 

.. 1^ „ 

^ .. 

Totals ... 

.. m „ 

34 J ,, 


Or, about five weeks’ average maintenance of each 
Indian outside the one million well-to-do folks is 
annually disbursed in this country, one of the wealthiest 
of lands, while the disbursing country is, omitting nonfi, 
the poorest reahn in all the world ! Was ever such a 
crushing tribute exacted by any conqueror at any period 
of history? Is there any wonder that two millions of 
British-Indian subjects of the King-Emperor, Edward the 
Seventh, on the average, now die in each year from want 
of food, and that twenty times two millions are, in the 
Lancashire expression, continually ‘ clemmed ’ ? 

Rudyard Kipling, his words slightly varied, provides 
the Indian, of whom he has written much, but with- 
whose actual condition seemingly he has taken few pains 
to acquaint himself, with a lament (altered a little from 
the original) which should touch even a statesman’s heart 
or (harder still) a journalist’s conscience as to whether, 
in his perfunctory acceptance of official statements con- 
cerning India, each is doing his duty. Sings the revised 
and amended Kipling: — 
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‘ We have supplied your needs for a hundred years 
And you call us, still unfed, 

Though there’s never an hour of all our hours 
But marks our Indian dead : 

We have given our means to th’ inex’rable call, 
To the sowkar, to the raj. 

If blood be the price of England’s rule, 

Lord God, we ha’ paid in full ! 

‘ There’s never a sun goes down in the West 
But sees our wors’ning plight ; 

There’s never a sun looks down on us 
But sees this sorrowful sight — 

But claims on the sands forlorn. 

From Comorin to Panjab. 

If blood be the price of England’s rule. 

If blood be the price of England’s rule. 

Lord God, we ha’ paid in full ! 

‘ Must we feed your need for a thousand years, 

Is that our doom, your pride. 

As ’twas when first our shores ye sought 
And ’s continued wi’ woe beside ? — 

Our bodies lie on the dreary waste 
While our homes are bare indeed. 

If blood be the price of England’s rule. 

If blood be the price of England’s rule. 

If blood be the price of England’s rule, 

. Lord God, we ha’ paid in full ! ’ 
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By how much has the balance of trade, as shown in 
the official records, gone against India ? 

This branch of a groat subject may seem intricate and 
not easily grasped by the ordinary reader, but a little 
consideration will be well repaid. To render my state- 
ments as non-contentious as may be, I will deal, mainly, 
with the figures in the official statements, though thereby 
I fail to indicate the full extent of the evil by not less 
than one-third. To the official figures I add commercial 
profits at ten per cent.‘ 

That I may not deal with details which are not ac- 
cessible to every one who may wish to check my state- 
ments I will refer only to the state of things as revealed 
in the accounts published in the Seventh Issue of ‘Financial 
and Commercial Statistics of British India,* printed in 
Calcutta in 1900, but to be obtained of any Parliamentary 
bookseller in England. Both sides of the account will 
include Treasure. 


PEKlOl). 

Annua r. Avekaiik. 

Totai^s. 

Imports. 

ISxports. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

1834*35 to 1838-39 
1839*40 „ 1843*44 
1844*45 „ 1848-49 
1849-50 „ 1863*54 
1854*55 „ 1858-59 
1859-60 1863*64 

1864-65 „ 1868*69 
1869-70 1873-74 

1874*75 „ 1878-79 
1879-80 „ 1883-84 
1884*85 „ 1888-89 
1889-90 „ 1893-94 
1894-95 „ 1898-99 

£ 

4,877,302 

6,969,068 

8,139,584 

10,567,560 

17,901,698 

27,375,312 

32,876,490 

27,634,067 

32,147,904 

41,209,162 

50,089,534 

59,130,622 

59,038,889 

£ 

7,655,066 

9,601.708 

11,330,366 

13,344,760 

17,231,648 

28,781,524 

38,442,950 

38,561,997 

42,089,751 

53,606,711 

60,185,099 

72,444,732 

75,953,242 

! £ 

; 24,896,610 

34,846,340 
40,697,920 
52,837,800 
89,508,490 
136,876,540 
164,382,450 
137,670,336 
160,739,620 
206,045,810 
260,447,570 
295,653,110 
295.194,445 

£ 

87,775,330 

47,508,640 

55,651,830 

66,723,760 

86,158,240 

143,907,620 

192,214,750 

192,809,985 

200,448,755 

268,038,666 

800,926,496 

362,223,660 

879,766,210 

Totals 



1,889,295,840 

2,884,147,780 


* Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji, writing in 1874, said: ‘On an average, com- 
mercial profits may be taken at twenty per cent. Indian merchants generally 
insure by sailing vessels twenty-five per cent, more, and by steamers fifteen per 
cent, for profit, as by steamers the same capital may be turned over oftener/ 
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Exports in Sixty-Five years ... £2,334,147,730 
Imports „ „ 1,889,295,840 

444,851,690 

Add 10 per cent, trade profit ... 44,485,169 

£489,336,859 


The average annual loss to India on the above showing 
is £7,529,798. It will be remarked how enormously the 
totals have increased in the later years as compared with 
the earlier years. The percentage of increase of exports in 
1898-99 over the exports of sixty-five years ago is 1,000 per 
cent. ! And such profit as has been made on this enormous 
business has been made mainly by the foreigner — that 
foreigner who is the ruler. That ruler’s one boast, daily 
made in the Temple of the Press, on the Platform, and in 
the Dispatch, is that he is in India for the good of India 
and of the Indian people. He leaves it to be inferred 
that if his presence in India were harmful to the Indian 
people, nothing would keep him there. To the present 
time, save in a solitary instance occasionally seen, he has 
not realised the harmfulness of his course, has not seen 
the evil he has done and is doing. Will his eyes ever be 
opened ? 

It is necessary to carry this matter somewhat farther. 
Is it possible to ascertain what this disastrous balance of 
trade has meant in money, which, had it been preserved 
to the country, and had due diligence been shown by its 
rulers, would have been available for that development ? 
What has been done in Japan might have been done in 
India. It will be seen that the sums borrowed from 
England to ‘ develop ’ India are a mere bagatelle compared 
with what India could herself have provided, had her 
English rulers been as wise in India’s interests as it was 
their bounden duty to be. 

Mr. Montgomery Martin, in his survey of the condition 
of the people of Bengal and Behar, a survey extending 
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over nine years, namely, from 1807 to 1816, says, in 
words only too familiar to students of Indian affairs : — 

* The annual drain of dg3,000,000 on Britinh India has amounted, 
in thirty years, at twelve per cent, (the usual Indian rate) compound 
interest, to the enormous sum of {£728,000,000 sterling. ... So 
constant and accumulating a drain, even in England, would soon 
impoverish her. How severe, then, must be its effects on India, 
where the wage of a labourer is from twopence to threepence a 
dayr 

At the end of the century, in the earlier part of which 
Mr. Martin wrote, we, whose fate it is to contemplate 
the work of our own hands, can tell how severe the effects 
of this continuous drain has been upon India. Those 
effects have been so severe that, outside one million 
wealthy and well-to-do people, the annual income of our 
wards in India has sunk to a halfpenny per day ! Mean- 
while the adverse balance of trade — dealing only with 
what appears in the Government records, regarding simply 
what the authorities themselves have put in as evidence, 
not understanding (not seeming to want to understand) 
what the story is which their records tell — has gone up 
to the enormous sum, in 1898-99, of Hs.302,140,050, and 
has been twelve per cent, higher.* 

In estimating the loss to India in the nineteenth century 
the start must be made with Mr. Martin’s figures : — 

£ 

Loss to India, prior to 1834-35, com- 
pound interest, at twelve per cent 723,000,000 

The average annual loss, taking the 
trade tables alone, has been shown 
above to be about £7,500,000. If 
that sum for the whole period be 
taken, and a charge of five per cent, 
compound interest be made (though 
the money and produce were worth 
vastly more than five per cent, to the 

' Stat. Abs., Brit. India, No. 84, p. 200. 
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£ 

Indian banker, merchant, cultivator, 
artisan, and to all others in India 
who would have been in a position 
to employ capital to good account, 
were worth at least three times five, 
but I have taken only five) the result is 4,187,922,732 

Total £4,910,922,732 


Thus, the adverse balance of trade against India 
during the last century, even at the low rate of interest 
I have adopted, reached the enormous total of nearly 
^*5,000,000, 000. If one could follow the money in all 
the ramifications through which, in India, it might have 
passed, its fertilising effect in every one of the five 
hundred and forty thousand villages, its accumulating 
power (‘ money makes money ’) fructifying in a land 
where its expenditure would have led to an increase in 
substance, it would, even then, be impossible to put into 
words the grievous wrong which (unwittingly but, all 
the same, culpably) has been done to India. 

Now that I have reached this point in my exposition, 
I turn to pages 372-373 of the latest issue of ‘ Financial 
and Commercial Statistics ’ for another purpose, and find 
that, in taking ^7, 500, 000 as a fair estimate of India’s 
annual payments to the India Office, I have greatly 
underestimated the facts. I ought to have reckoned 
those payments at .£9,500,000 for each year. The 
‘ Amounts received in England at the India Office on 
Account of India ’ during the period 1834-35 to 1898-99 

wer6 £610,389,135 

To this must be added debt in England 
existing at the end of 1898-99 ... 124,268,605 

Total £734,657,740 
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No. 1 
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18U-S0 

1836.S7 

]8a7-33 

1888.89 

1639^ 

1840141 

1841-48 

1848-43 


1848^ 

184748 

184849 

1848-50 

185041 

1851-88 

185843 

185344 


1856.57 

2867.59 


186940 

1860-61 

1861-08 

186248 

186344 


186647 (11 ooBtlu) 
1867.88 


1869-70 

IB70l71 

1871- 78 

1872- 73 
187.H-74 
1874.76 

1875- 76 

1876- 77 

1877- 78 

1878- 79 
1879 80 
1880.81 
1881-88 


1883-84 

188445 


1886-67 

188748 

1888.89 

1889- 90 

1890- 91 

1891- 92 

1892- 93 

1893- 94 
1894.95 
189' .96 
1896-97 
1897.98 
189S-99 


(n.ludlii|t «iib- 

dn«*li ■gniDiii 
dtpotll UWVUHU ul , 

■iosixi 


5,660,723 

3.367.083 
8.475,317 
8,003.923 

5.905.084 
3,315,450 
3,366,741 
3,767.787 
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Totu ... I 


A023.337 

3,571.346 

4,210,910 

8.£84.2C1 

A016,587 

4^31.£J6 

il67.705 

3.863,668 

8,610,829 

8,796,808 

4.'i69,009 

4873,680 

6,036.793 

4983.849 

9.364728 

13,470.617 

16.263.678 

10.646.186 
11.842.686 

10.863.187 
16,818.988 
9.480.062 
10.419.741 
10.924963 
12,681.606 
13.661.663 
14509,939 
13.523,477 
13.484813 
13,831,718 
13.632.843 
14480.644 
1 4364609 
15.696,371 
16,904686 
18.749,736 , 
27,863,3247^ 
17.068.519 
21,793,602 
22,063.260 
18,724,622 
21,112.163 
19.074130 
23.021.269 
17.382,836 
30.676,794 
17,366.318 
22.427,394 
I9,]64380 
20.495.342 
23,486,483 
24.328.066 
18,894013 
11^13.881 
19.140 J04 
17,544 616 


4477.861 

1.968,714 

1,538,198 

871,734 

674757 

105.748 

5,680 

4616 


1.867 

100 


106,801 
1,031.994 
8,083,198 
1,046.901 
U7''.616 
766,482 
966,749 
1.146,797 
492,986 
664364 
33.062 
887.880 
317.409 
1.1. 32,458 
708,285 
1.314942 
C94533 


69,731 
104939 
20,334 
78,624 
88,883 
104796 
828.084 
494463 
873,211 
962.824 
168,381 
102,237 
136.717 
222,006 
134317 
118,041 
180,033 
806,656 
110,100 
3.30,531 
()0..'I62 
207,392 
184684 
1.76i 
136,601 
644428 
1,003,160 
1,011,600 
306.938 
60.233 
106,881 
106,585 
169,576 
1,263,721 
4,626,730 
1.470,631 
229,74 
88,108 
195.558 
167,348 
132.570 
94300 
131.710 
106.736 
494126 
167.982 
274107 
267.081 
334960 
371.694 
B84608 
1,036.077 
189.297 


129.936 

148,029 

161.888 

158.638 

160,790 

147.327 

148.471 

170,979 

862,869 

184506 

801N19 


»:!48.467 |-‘is:ii936^ — asssag-l 


732,804 
l.04r.254 
8.018.288 
1.708.184 
1.346,698 
1.439.616 
1,174430 
8.689.888 
1.197.438 
8.801, 7£I 
8.616,951 
3,065.7i)9 
3,097 JO 12 
1.641,804 
1.6S9.195 
?,9S5.nB 
3.236.458 
2.777,523 
3,317,123 
8.850,656 
3.664678 
1.484010 
8.819,711 
628.4'>g 
86.901 
4694 
797 
1.193,729 
6,611,676 
8,979,621 
6,789.478 
6.098,899 
6,6«,74e 
4137,286 
3.706.741 
6.980,122 
8,443.509 
10,310,339 
13,939.096 
13.286.678 
10,841,616 
12,389,613 
12,095.799 
10.134455 
13,943,565 
15.261.810 

16.239.676 
18,412,429 
14119.128: 
17,699.805 ' 
13,758.909 
10.292.692 
12,136278 

11.358.677 
14.262.659 
15,474496 
16,969,034 


16,632.2)6 

9.630,836 

16.906.102 

17,664498 

16.636^47 

9.606.077 

18>e98.377 


80,C09 


80,000 

IOlOOO 


180.000 


40!).()4O 


418,021 

7J08 


159.868 


484947 
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In respect to the debt, largely for railway extension, 
note must be taken of the extravagant and short-sighted 
policy followed in connection with it. In the earlier years 
of railway construction, all oblivious to the signs of the 
times in regard to the cheapening of money and, apparently, 
wholly unconcerned as to the eventual liquidation of the 
debts incurred, a guarantee of 5 per cent, was given to 
shareholders, no sinking fund provided, while no means 
were adopted to give the borrower any portion of such 
appreciation in the foreign standard employed for 
borrowing as might take place. It surely was not 
beyond the art of an experienced financier to say how 
this might be done. But it was only India that was 
in those days concerned, and there was no search in 
the City for a Clinton Dawkins. At the time a con- 
siderable portion of the money was borrowed ten rupees 
represented £1 sterling. A thirty years’ sinking fund, in 
many instances, would have procured the repayment of 
the capital sum at rates varying from ten to twelve rupees 
per £. Owing to no provision of the kind having been 
made, and the guarantee of the Government being re- 
garded as absolute, flOO stock in the leading Railways 
rose to J015O and more in value in the London market. 
From that rise the nominal borrowers, the people of 
India, received no benefit whatsoever, nor did the lenders 
do aught to cause that rise. On the one part an additional 
burden, in the other an enormous unearned increment 
which the already-burdened party has to pay. Now, 
by means of annuities and debentures, the debt of two 
of the larger Companies is in course of liquidation. 
But d(il50 is being paid instead of ±'100 (the original 
sum borrowed), for the rupee has gone down con- 
siderably in value as compared with gold; therefore, 
instead of the debt being liquidated at an average of 
Es.l2 per £ sterling, or even less, it is being liquidated 
at Rs.22 8a., without any advantage accruing to the 
borrowers. On the contrary, they are being cruelly, 
needlessly, drained of the very means of daily existence 
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through the short-sightedness and heedless financing of 
their rulers. More and more produce has to be exported 
year by year than need have been to meet these wholly 
unnecessary charges. Not one Indian at any time has 
been permitted to exercise any control over the unnecessary 
and wasteful railway extension policy adopted for his 
country, — unnecessary because other and cheaper means 
of locomotion, of which the authorities were advised, 
would have better suited an agricultural country such as 
is India. 

The borrowings in India are marked by a like heedless- 
ness of aught save the convenience of the moment. It 
was found, upon the death of one of them, that certain 
Feudatory Princes had saved considerable sums of money, 
— nothing like so much, it is true, as half-a-dozen com- 
moners in England every year are found to possess on the 
proving of their wills. To those States, whose Princes 
had ‘ hoards,’ it was intimated that the best use to which 
they could put at least a part of their savings was to lend 
them to the Government of India for railway extension. 
So, in 1876-77, Rs.l5, 000, 000 (^1,000,000) were borrowed 
from the Maharajah Holkar for 101 years certain at four 
and a half per cent. From the Maharajah Scindia, 
Es.10,000,000 were obtained at four per cent, as a ‘ Per- 
petual’ loan. From the Nawab of Eampur, likewise 
a loan was secured, also at four per cent., but it is 
to be repaid ‘ after one year’s notice, to be given on 
or after 1st of December, 1917.’ A further loan which, 
on the 1st of October, 1900, stood in the books of the 
India Office at Es. 29,000,000, had been obtained from 
the Maharajah Scindia; it is being repaid by annual 
instalments of Es. 120, 000. An ex-Member of the Vice- 
roy's Legislative Council, during 1901, put it on record in 
London that India has been served by the most remark- 
able and most able financiers known to any civilised 
country. ‘ Most remarkable,’ yes, seeing that the 
Government of India can borrow at about three per 
cent., to negotiate loans fixed for 101 years or to be 
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‘ Perpetual ’ ^ at four and four and a half per cent, 
respectively ! 

The figures indicating the drain of capital from India 
to England, given on page 225, must be amended. 

£ 

Loss to India, as already shown ... 4,910,922,732 
Add, for remittances to England on 
official account, not shown in the 
trade returns, nearly £2,000, 000 
per annum, since (and including) 

1834-5, at five per cent, per annum 

compound interest 1,044,980,684 

Borrowings in England (net remain- 
ing after conversions, repay- 
ments, etc.) 124,208,605 

£6,080,17^021 


The foregoing figures, enonnously large as they are, do 
not represent anything like the real state of things. Even 
as they are presented, they are too big to be grasped by 
the mind : to most of us they will be like astronomical 
distances — ^mere rows of figures to which only the highly- 
intellectual and deeply-sympathetic can attach any real 

> In the debate in the House of Commons on the Indian Budget on the 
14th of August, 1901, Mr. W. S. Caine, M.F., made certain comments on 
these transactions. He pointed out that the Government of India had 
borrowed from the Maharajah Holkar £1,000,000 at per cent, for 101 years. 
* A more ridiculous transaction was never carried out. The money could 
to-day be boiTowed easily at 3 per cent., but here was a needless payment of 
£15,000 a year for at least eighty years, and before this loan is repaid the 
Government will have disbursed in interest, apart from the principal, 
£8,500,000, of which £1,500,000 represents the dillerence between 4^ and 3 
per cent., and would have been much better sunk in irrigation than in the 
pockets of the wealthy Maharajah. It was impossible to understand why 
when the loan was raised a sinking fund was not provided to extinguish it 
over a number of years. Then there was another loan from Scindhia of 
£1,500,000 at 4 per cent. Here the position was worse than in the case of 
Holkar, for there was no limit of time. This loan made a present of £15,000 
a year to Scindhia for ever. He had no desire to depreciate the personal 
loyalty and general good administration of the State of which Scindhia was 
the chief, but this £15,000 a year would have been a good deal better sunk 
in enterprises for the prevention of famine.’ 
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meaning ; nay, even by such, the utmost to which they 
can attain is but an approximation to the actual state 
of things. 

As I say, this statement is only a part, a very small 
part, of the story. The real meaning of the ‘ drain,’ in so 
far as India is concerned, is barely half adequately allowed 
for, even though the net borrowings are included. After 
very carefully considering the whole circumstances, I have 
determined, in this work at least, not to go farther with 
my investigations as to the extent of the ‘ drain.* Once 
one has got to six thousand millions sterling, the doubling 
or trebling of that sum tells nothing to the average British 
citizen who is jealous for the good name of Britain as an 
overlord responsible for the welfare of subject nations. 
If this sum fails to move him nothing will move him. 
It will sutBce as a concluding remark on this aspect of 
the relations between England and India if I submit the 
views of the late Sir George Campbell, K.C.S.I., some- 
time Lieutenant-Governor of the Lower Provinces of 
Bengal, and, subsequently, Member of Parliament for the 
Kirkaldy Burghs. In his work on ‘ The British Empire,’ * 
that eminent Anglo-Indian civilian says : — 

* It must be remembered that we give neither our services nor our 
capital for nothing. Much of this is paid for by remittances to Europe. 
The public remittances are now £16,000,000 per annum, and it is 
estimated that the private remittances would be almost as much more 
if the flow of British capital to India were stopped, and tho transac- 
tions showed only sums received in England. As it is the continual 
addition of fresh capital invested in India about balances. The 
private remittances and tho balance of trade show only about the 
same amount as the public drawings to be depleted from India — that 
is, about £16,900,000 per annum. This is what is sometimes called the 
“ tribute paid to England. Well, it is not tribute, but it is paid for 
civil and military services, loans, railways, industrial investments, and 
all the rest; and the result is that a largo part of tho inereased 
production is not retained by the Indian peasant.* 

The last-preceding sentence is the merest juggling with 
words, and is unworthy of so notable a public servant. 


> Cassell and Co., Limited, 1887, p. 70. 
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Those ‘ civil and military services/ were India governed 
with strict justice, could, all but a bare modicum, have 
been performed, have been well performed, at any time 
within the past fifty years, by the natives of the country. 
For, every pound sterling which has been paid to a 
foreigner for services which a native could have rendered 
is in itself an unjust charge and, in addition, is a gross 
injury to the country in an economic sense. Such pay- 
ments and pensions constitute a tribute of the worst kind 
with a grievance attached. 
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As the result the Twentieth Century at its dawn finds 
India impoverished financially and morally, her people 
emasculated and little more than a nation of serfs, and 
rapidly drifting into a condition, as regards mere food for 
sustenance, when the vast majority of the people, 

TWO HUNDRED MILLIONS OUT OF TWO HUNDRKD AND 
THIRTY-ONE MILLIONS, 

will speedily sink into an oven more parlous condition 
than at present. 

Compare — no, contrast, there is no comparison — con- 
trast Engand against India during the past fifty years in 
one respect, only : the public buildings, the hospitals, the 
cathedrals, churches, and chapels, the free libraries, the 
baths and wash-houses, and the like other evidences of 
increasing public convenience erected in England. There 
is hardly a village in the land without a restored or newly- 
built parish church or Nonconformist chapel, or both. 
There is not a town of ten thousand inhabitants and 
upwards which does not, in its civic buildings and pro- 
vision for daily wants, indicate a prosperity shared by all. 
But, India ? Leaving out the few Presidency cities and 
provincial capitals, where the public buildings have been 
erected from public funds, throughout the length and 
breadth of the Empire there is nothing to be found com- 
parable with the activity and solid advance in England. 
Indeed, the rupees which might have erected a temple, or 
built a rest-house, or planted a grove, or excavated a 
tank, or dug a well, or established a centre of artistic or 
musical culture in India, have been employed to build 
wash-houses and churches in England, and not even an 
Indian rupee can be expended twice over and in two 
countries. 
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To the mishandling of Indian affairs already recorded 
must be added the gratuitously serious harm done by the 
new currency legislation. By the closing of the Mints 
and giving an artificial value to the rupee the Government 
of India have done harm to every section of the Indian 
population. The mischief herein caused, if the policy be 
persisted in, will, in the long run, probably, do even more 
harm than any other evil from which India has suffered. 
It will run the ‘ drain ’ very closely, and complete the 
ruin which that has begun.^ In this instance a moral as 

* In the shape of communications to the press of England and of India 
Mr. Jamsetjee Ardaseer Wadia, of Bombay, is doing good service by putting 
the ill done in a popular form. In a letter to the Times of India in May, 
1901, the position is thus described : — 

‘ The Government have loudly proclaimed that they have obtained a 
surplus without any increase of taxation. But if you take from the taxpayer 
Is. 4d. instead of 11 Jd., how can it lie in the mouth of the Finance Minister 
to say that he is not taking more money out of the pockets of the taxpayers ? 

*I will assume the price of cotton to be 4d. per lb. to-day in Liverpool. 
Now, if a ryot has to pay one rupee to the Exchequer, with an open mint and 
the rupee at 11 Jd., he would have to give less than 3 lbs. of cotton. But 
with the rupee at Is. 4d. he will require 4 lbs. of cotton ; so it is evident 
that with the artificial rupee he has got to part with extra produce ; and yet 
it is said that ho is paying no more in taxes. No doubt the Currency Legis- 
lation has cheapened imports. But is there any civilised country in the 
world which favours imports at the expense of exports which are the products 
of the capital and labour of the country ? 

‘For the year 1899-1900 the import trade is given at 113.70 crores 
(£47,000,000), exclusive of treasure and Government stores. Our export 
trade is given at lis.108 crores (£72,000,000) for the same year, on the basis 
of the artificial rupee, viz., Is. 4d. The same figures on the basis uf the true 
value of the coin, viz., ll^d., would, if worked out, amount to about Ite.97 
crores (£05,000,000) for imports, and about Rs.150 crores (£100,000.000) for 
exports. What is the conclusion? Wo would have paid with an open mint 
about lls.27 crores (£16,000,000) more for our imports, and it would have come 
out of the pockets of the well-to-do Europeans and natives, as they are the 
chief consumers of imports, whilst the producers would have got about Bs.42 
crores (£26,000,000) more for their exports, which would have remained in 
their pockets. But the producer loses over and above lls.42 crores 
(£26,000,000). I will endeavour to show what that figure is. 

* On the authority of his Excellency Lord Curzon, the entire annual pro- 
duce of the country is valued at lls.450 crores (£300,000,000). Deduct 
Bs.I08 crores (£72,000,000) of produce exported; the balance is Bs.842 
crores (£228,000,000) worth of produce. Ninety per cent, of the population 
of India live by agriculture, and they consume about Bs.308 crores 
(£174,000,000) worth of produce, so the remaining 10 per cent, who are non- 
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well as a financial wrong has been committed. So far as 
the financial wrong goes in affecting existing ‘ hoards ’ of 
silver, the people had already, to a very large extent, lost 
those ‘hoards,’ but in their everyday transactions much 
mischief ensues. In respect to the moral wrong that is 
almost irremediable, and will be lasting. The object that 
the Government of India had in view in its legislation 
was, as a debtor to a gold-currency country, to reduce the 
number of depreciated rupees it had to annually provide 
to meet its obligations in the more valuable metal. This 
was its obvious duty — unless a greater duty intervened. 

agriculturists consume tho balance, viz., Ils.34 crores (£22,600,000). But on 
the same high authority, viz., that of his Excellency tho Viceroy, the annual 
income of the ryot is given at lls.20 (£1 Gs. 8d.), whilst of the non>agri- 
culturists is given at lls.30 (£2) per ainnum, consequently the 10 per cent, 
of the population, instead of consuming lls.34 crores (£22,600,000) worth of 
produce, consume 50 per cent, more as their purchasing power is greater 
to that extent. Therefore, I distribute the consumption of Bs.342 crores 
(£228,000,000) worth of produce as follows Produce consumed by the 
agriculturists, lls.291 crores (£194,000,000). Produce consumed by the non- 
agriculturists, Rs.51 crores (£34,000,000). 1 maintain that the producers 
lose on the latter amount which they are obliged to soil on the basis of Is. 4d. 
to the rupee, which loss comes to about Ks.l4 crores (£11,300,000). The 
entire loss to the producer as far as I can make out conies to about Rs.56 
crores (£37,300,000) a year. Against this loss to the country there is a 
saving to the Government on home charges, which saving may be computed 
at about Bs.lO crores (£6,600,000). 

‘ Our attention has been drawn in the Budget statement to tho develop- 
ment of mills and factories since 1895. The paragraph in the Budget state- 
ment runs as follows : I may cite a few examples of industrial development. 
In the year 1895 there were 350 cotton factories, including spinning and 
weaving mills, and there were 586 such factories in 1899. The number of 
engineering workshops and foundries, including railway work.shops, rose 
from 72 in 1895 to 82 in 1899, and jute mills and presses from 62 to 82. 
Bice mills numbered 63 in 1895 as against 84 in 1899, and sugar factories 
9 in 1895 as against 14 in 1899.” Our friends in England will bo gratified 
at our progress as indicated by our Finance Minister. Let me, however, 
inform them that, since 1895, tho market value of our capital sunk in most 
of tho above concerns, shows to-day a shrinkage of above 50 per cent. 

* The net loss to the producer as mentioned above comes to about R3.5d 
crores (£39,300,000). Deduct about 10 crores (£6,600,000) saved in home 
charges. Tho balance of loss per year in my opinion comes to Bs.46 crores 
(£80,600,000). But this is not all. I cannot with any degree of accuracy 
Ax the loss sustained by the country owing to tho arrestation of development 
in the wealth-producing institutions of the country, consequent on tho 
Currency Legislation.’ 
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The Government forg<^, or ignored — ^forgetfulness seems 
impossible — the fact that in other relations with its sub- 
jects it had duties which far transcended those of a 
debtor to a gold-using country. In this respect, I prefer 
another should tell what has been done, how it was done, 
and what the consequences have been and will continue 
to be. 

Mr. Cecil Balfour Phipson, in a work recently published 
by Messrs. Swan Sonnenschcin and Co., ‘The Science 
of Civilisation,’^ comments upon the ‘consequences to 
England and India of the partial adoption by the latter of 
the former’s money unit,’ makes the following powerful 
and pertinent observations: — 

India’s yearly payments in England have risen from about 
.£11,000,000 a year in 1870-4, to about £17,500,000 in 1895-6, an 
increase of just upon sixty per cent. 

Now, to meet the payment of £11,000,000 a year in 1870-4, when 
the rate of exchange was Is. lid. per rupee, tlic Indian Government 
had to deduct from its rovcjiue, roughly, Iis.115, 000,000. At the 
same rate of exchange, therefore, it woiild Jiave to have deducted for 
the same purpose in 1895-6, rotighly, lls.l8B,000,000. But as a 
matter of fact, it had to pay during this latter term Es.300,000,000 a 
year, in place of ills. 183,000, 000 — an increase, that is, of 160 per 
cent., instead of only sixty per cent., ajid this because the rate of 
exchange between India and England had falhjn from Is. lid. per 
rupee to Is. 2d. In other w’ords, this fall in the late of exchange 
entailed upon the Indian Government as debtor an additional annual 
payment of Us. 117,000,000, wliich either had to be raised as extra 
taxation from the peoi>le of India or deducted from sums hitherto 
allocated to public works. Necessarily and rightly, therefore, the 
Government regarded the fall in the rate of exchange as entailing the 
gravest injury upon India, and imposing an all but insupportable 
burden upon her finances. They conceived, therefore, that it was 
their duty to raise this rate by whatever means were open to them ; 


‘ * The Science of Givilisatloii ; or, the Principles of Agricultural, Indus- 
trial, and Commercial Prosperity.* By Cecil Balfour Phipson. Swan 
Sonnenschein and Co., Ltd., 1901. I am indebted to the courtesy of author 
and publishers for the long extracts 1 am able to present to the reader. 1 
should like to say hero that, in my opinion, Mr. Phipson’s remarkable study 
affords one means whereby India’s adversity may be remedied. Of that I 
will speak at length when I deal with the remedies which, in my judgment, 
should be adopted. 
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not, indeed, to the original level of Is. ll^Uper rupee, but to the lower 
one of 1 b. 4d., and fix it there, convinced that every rupee saved 
through a rise in the rate of exchange was a rupee saved to the Indian 
Treasury, and therefore of necessity to the Indian people. Accord- 
ingly, the rate has been raised from Is. 2d. to Is. 4d. per rupee, so 
that only Ks.262, 500,000 are now required from India to discharge 
the annual debt of ^175,000,000 to England, instead of Bs.d00,000,000 
as before. By this a saving to the Indian Treasury of B3.37,600,000 
a year has been effected, and through the means taken to raise the 
rate, this latter has also been permanently fixed at about Is. 4d. The 
Indian Government, therefore, heartily congratulates itself on the 
success of its operations, and refuses to listen to any arguments, 
or to consider any facts which discredit them. 

But sympathy is one thing and relief quite another, and this cemnot 
possibly he obtained through any acts of the debtor, be he government 
or individual, other than those of repayment, repudiation, or bank- 
ruptcy. Relief must come from the creditor, either through rectifica- 
tion of the falsified standard, or the foregoing of such excess in his 
legal claim as is caused by its falsification. And that the position of 
defrauded debtor is that which the Indian Government occupies 
towards England readily appears by a reference to the only standard 
by which a rise or fall in the value of national money units can be 
measured, the quantities of each nation’s chief food grain — which in 
India is rice, in England wheat — ^that must be given for them. The 
following Table permits of this comparison, the course of rupee values 
in India being expressed in wheat as well as rice to make the position 
clearer : — 


TABLE XXXVIir. 

Showing course of Money Values in India (Bombay) and 
England in Rice and Wheat. 


India 

England — Wheat 


1870-4, 

1875-n. 

1880-4. 

1885-9. 

1890-4. 

1895-7. 

100 

89 

112 

100 

93 

89 

100 

93 

1 109 

107 

100 

97 

100 

114 

124 

143 

147 

156 


The above Table proves that while the value of the rupee in India, 
whether measured in rice or wheat, has remained practically 
stationary throughout the whole term of twenty-five years, 1870-94, 
that of the pound in England has risen over fifty per cent, during the 
same term. ^ 


* Taken from the “Prices Current of Rice and Wheat” given in the 
‘ Statistical Abstracts for British India.” Of course to whatever extent 
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'What, then, are the measures by which the Indian Government 
conceives it has accomplish^ the impossible, lightening the liabilities 
of India to the same extent as it has reduced its own payments ? . 
And what are their real economic effects ? 

These measures are two : (1) It has raided the price of the rupee in 
ponce, the rate of exchange between India and England, from its 
lowest point 13 pence, to 16 pence per rupee. (2) It has fixed this 
price as a permanency, within but narrow limits of variation, and, as 
it conceives, has effected a yearly saving for India of Rs.37,000,000 in 
her payments to England, and has at the same time fixed the rate of 
exchange between the two countries at or about 16 pence per rupee. 
It remains now to ascertain the effect of these measures upon India 
herself, or rather upon the three great economic classes of Indian 
society — Depositors, Agriculturists, and Merchants. 

Depositors. 

Necessarily, when the Indian Government in 1893, in pursuance of 
its currency policy, closed its mints to the free coinage of silver, and 
thereby demonetised all silver in India not in the form of coins, the 
class affected first and most injuriously was the class of Depositors, or 
owners of hoards of silver money. For prior to the closing of the 
mints the legal money unit of India was not the rupee ^ but the 163 
grains of silver in the rupee ; just as at present the legal money unit 
of Great Britain is not the pound, but the 123*26 grains of gold in the 
pound. For any creditor in India before the above date was just as 
much entitled to refuse light rupees as is now any creditor in England 
to refuse light sovereigns. Consequently, a fixed weight of silver 
being the true money unit of India, and not the coined rupee, every 
Indian holder of rupees was as free to convert his silver rupees into 
bullion as the Bank of England now is to hold its gold reserves in 
bars. To deprive silver bullion, therefore, of its power to discharge 
debts in India was legally the same thing as to deprive good bullion of 
its similar power in England. But practically it was a much more 
serious thing. For while it still remains the practice of Indian 
depositors to themselves hoard their money deposits, this has long 
ceased to be the practice of British depositors, the Bank of Eng- 
land pretending to do for the whole of Great Britain what each 
Indian depositor actually does for himself. To suddenly penalise the 
Indian practice, therefore, by depriving silver bullion of its customary 
. power to discharge debts and effect payments, entailed such a wanton 
and wholesale confiscation, or annihilation rather, of Indian monetary 


famines reduce the normal production of food, they also conceal the effect 
upon food prices of currency contractions. But they conceal only, and do 
not neutralise them. 
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hoards as is scarcely to be conceived of the act of a civilised 
Government, much less of a body of honpurable English gentlemen. 

Had imperious necessity instead of infatuated ignorance demanded 
such a change in the currency, the least that common honesty required 
is that prior to the change coming into force opportunity should have 
been offered during a reasonable time to all holders of bullion to 
convert their deposits into coined money, so that those failing to 
avail themselves of such offer would only have themselves to blame 
for subsequent loss. But such honest and open procedure would have 
postponed indefinitely the darling desire of the Indian Government to 
raise “ the rate of exchange.'* Accordingly, it stole a march upon its 
confiding Depositors, and treated them as enemies to be plundered 
instead of as subjects to be protected. Can it be wondered at if this 
same class, as the nature of this trick is brought home to them, 
regard the Government in their turn as an enemy to be distrusted 
instead of a protector to be relied upon? 

But members of the great class of Indian depositors are not the 
only or even the greatest sufferers from the currency policy of their 
Government. Those of two even more important classes must take 
precedence of them in this respect — ^the class of cultivators and the 
class of merchants. 


Indian Cultivators. 

The currency policy of the Indian Government, which looks to 
nothing but raising the rate of exchange between India and England, 
cannot possibly obtain effect, so far as any action in India is concerned, 
save by producing a general fall im, Indnan prices. Necessarily, 
therefore, the pursuit of this economic folly is quite inseparable from 
consequences which not only cut off Indian cultivators as a class 
from the faintest hope of prosperity, but leave them naked and 
defenceless against the ever-impending calamity of a deficient rain- 
fall. As has been just pointed out, such unjust spoliation of Indian 
cultivators must increasingly incapacitate them from supporting the 
burden of bad seasons, and so force them, much sooner than would 
otherwise be needed, to depend upon the Government for supplying 
them with the bare necessities of life. Obviously, therefore, the 
famine expenditure of the Government must be largely increased by 
their currency policy, while every such increase constitutes an 
additional set-off against their ostensible savings on remittances. 

It will now be useful to tabulate the figures so far arrived at as a 
debit and credit account against and in favour of the Indian people. 
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TABLE XL. 

Profits and Losses from Currency Policy. 


Dr. 


PEOPLE OF INDIA. 


Cr. 


To annual loss 
to depositors 
from demone- 
t'isation of 

silver bullion. . Bs. 60,000,000 
To annual loss 
to cultivators 
through fall in 

prices of food. . Bs. 70,000,000 
To annual loss 
to Govemment 
through extra 
famine expen- 
diture Bs. 20,000,000 


Es. 150.000,000 


By annual sav- 
ings on remit- 
tances to Eng- 
land through 
rise in rate of 
exchange from 

13d. to 16d. ... Es. 37,500,000 
By annual loss 
to India from 
currency policy 
of the Govern- 
ment Es. 112,600,000 


Es. 150,000,000 


Indian Merchants. 

But this robbery of Indian depositors and automatic extortion 
from Indian cultivators by no means exhausts the list of injuries 
inflicted upon the Indian people by the currency policy of their 
Government. For this class of Indian merchants, and through them 
all the economic interests of the country, is also made to suffer 
severely, as we shall now point out. 

Wc know it to be an imperative economic duty of every civilised 
Government to ensure constant and increasing additions of money 
units to the circulation to enable their subjects to carry on freely the 
multiplying operations of civilised life. For money is to advanced 
civilisation what oil is to complex machinery, that which enables the 
multitudinous wheels of both to move with ease and safety. Curtail 
or cut off the supply of money in the one case, as of oil in the other, 
and immediately friction increases so rapidly as to enormously 
impede motion, and eventually ensure grave injury in every direction. 
But the Indian Govemment, in company with all other civilised 
governments, has never realised its duty in respect to the adequate 
supply of money units, having abandoned the regulation of such 
supply to external circumstances. Happily, these circumstances 
have been particularly favourable to India. For as its need of 
money units increased, there was set free for its use, through the 
action of Europe and the United States, vast quantities of silver, the 
annual importations of which proved just sufficient, so long as these 
wer^ treated as money, to maintain remarkable stability in the 
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average level of Indian prices, by keeping Indian merchants supplied 
with those increasing supplies of money essential to the free conduct 
of their operations. 

But this remarkable, and from a commercial point of view, most 
satisfactory, state of Indian monetary affairs, which was in no way 
due to any intelligent attempt by the Government to do what it 
ought to do, viz., ensure adequate supplies of money^ was suddenly 
put an end to in 1898 by its unintelligent attempt to do what it 
ought not to do, viz., ensure fixity in foreign exchanges. For by 
depriving silver bullion in that year of its prerogative as money, and 
stopping its coinage of silver rupees, it prevented, as far as it could, 
those essential and increasing additions to the annual circulation of 
India which had hitherto been so sufficiently and satisfactorily pro- 
vided in complete independence of it. The growth and magnitude of 
these annual additions are shown in the following Tabic : — 


( 1 ) 

Periods. 


1870-4 


1875-9 

1880-4 

1885-9 

1890-4 


1895-7 


Imports 
for 1895-7! 
had 

Govern- 
ment not 
interfered! 


(2) ! (3) i 

. Qui—nW 

importi. of silver., „ircul»tion. i 

1 

(4) ! 

Rupees coined I 
at Governnieut [ 
Mint. j 

1 

Ratio of 
Column 
(4) to (3j. 

6z. 1 

83,334,000 ! 

Rs. 

1 250,002,000 

1 

Rfl. ’ ! 

172,350,000 j 

69 per cent. 

136.290.000 

120.517.000 

166.766.000 

229.900.000 

408.810.000 

361.551.000 

500.298.000 

689.700.000 

371.100.000 

268.650.000 

387.650.000 

447.700.000 

91 „ 

n „ 

77 „ 

95 „ 

82,517,000 


9,605,000 



■170,000,000 


510,000,000 


357,000,000 


70 „ 


From this Table the following important conclusions must be 
drawn : — 

(1) How immediately, largely and progressively the imports of 
silver bullion into India increased after its demonetisation in Europe 
and the United States. 

(2) That these silver imports fulfilled all the purposes of money 
in India, whether remaining as bullion or coined into rupees, as over 
76 per cent, of all imports were. 

(8) That subsequent to 1893-4 no silver imports fulfilled any of 

17 
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tho purposes of money, except in so far as they were surreptitiously 
or illicitly coined into rupees; wbUo the issue of rupees from the 
Government mints practically ceased. 

(4) That but for the Government interference, the imports of silver 
into India during the three years 1895-7 would have reached (at the 
same rate of increase as before) 170,000,000 ounces, equal to an addi- 
tion of over 500,000,000 rupees to the circulation ; so that the action 
of the Government has diminished the monetary supplies of Indian 
merchants by the enormous sum of over Rs.500,000,000 in three 
years, the paralysing effect of which upon Indian trade may be better 
realised by merchants in Great Britain if they consider the conse- 
quences to themselves of the loanable capacities of British bankers 
being suddenly reduced in the same term by £500,000,000. For at 
least £1 is employed in Great Britain for every rupee emidoyed in 
India. 

We can now perceive that the Indian Government, in trymg to 
protect itself from the unpreventable consequences (so far as it is 
concerned) of the value of the Biitish money unit being falsified 
against it, has deliberately set itself, by the course it is pursuing, to 
injure every class but moneylenders of tlie vast community committed 
to its charge, to rob depositors, to oppress cultivators, intensifying 
tho burthen of their ever-hnminent scarcities, to hamper merchants, 
and all this for the sake of a completely fallacious saving on remit- 
tances, which one year’s increased famine expenditure goes far 
towards consuming. While the British Government, in being a 
consenting party to the further extension of the British money unit 
to another and still poorer 250,000,000 of people, is preparing final 
ruin for British farmers, who, starting from wheat and returning to 
it in the necessary rotation of crops, will henceforth have to compete 
in their home markets for home money units with Indian wh(Hit- 
growers, the most impoverished cultivators in tho civilised world. 
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NO TBADE WITH NBABLY TWO HTJNDBED MILLIONS OF 
THE INDIAN PEOPLE— EXCEPT IN ONE AETICLE 

A Pressing Question at Every Renewal of the Charter to the 
East India Company. 

Sir Thomas Munro, Sir John Malcolm, and Mr. Rickards, on 
Indian Trade and What It Will Never Do. 

What Becomes of the Imports into British India? Who 
Takes Them ? 

British and Europeanised-Indian Requirements : 171,000,000 
People Almost Wholly Outside Import Influences. 

Analysis of the Imports, Item by Item. 

Actual Trade (apart from Cotton Cloths) of un-Europeanised 
India, Under One Halfpenny per Head per Annum. 

The ‘ Prosperity ’ in India Not Indian Prosperity. 

Why India Did Not Take Advantage of the Spinning- Jenny 
and Steam Engine when First Invented. 

England’s Policy towards India Dominated by Commercial 
Considerations. 

James Mill Locking the Door against Indian Advancement 
in India. 

India’s Exports : Whose Are They ? Analysis of Every 
Article of Export. 

A Twenty-Nine Years’ Comparison Yields Woful Results. 

In Spite of Many Borrowed Tens of Millions Sterling to be 
Spent on Public Works Production Falling Ofl*. 

Consequences: Severe and Continuous Individual Suffering 
and Much Loss of Life. 

A Famine ‘ Success * which shows, in Three Divisions of the 
North-Western Provinces, a Minm Population of Two 
and a Half Millions. 

Appendix : 

Condition of tho Silk-Weaving Industry in Madura, Southern India. 


I N the days preceding each renewal of the Charter of 
the East India Company — notably the renewals of 
1793, 1813, and 1833— no questions were asked of the 
witnesses, by learned Counsel representing the East 
India Company, more persistently, than such as related to 
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the probability of the natives of India becoming pur- 
chasers of English manufactured goods. The prevailing 
opinion was that expressed by Sir (then Colonel) Thomas 
Munro, afterwards Governor of Madras, who, taken as a 
whole, was one of the very best men India has known. 
On the 12th of April, 1813, he was under examination. 

‘ In the event of a free trade,’ he was asked, ‘ are you 
of opinion there would be any considerable increased 
demand for British commodities or manufactures among 
the natives of Hindostan ? * 

‘ I do not think,* he said, ‘ there would be any con- 
siderable increase of the demand for European commodities 
among the natives of India.’ Reasons for this opinion 
were given. For a cause which, shortly, will be apparent, 

those reasons may be stated. 

• 

‘ At our principal settlements,* continued Col. Munro, ‘ where wo 
have been longest established, the natives have adopted none of our 
habits, and scarcely use any of our commodities, the very domestics 
of Europeans use none of them ; there are a few natives at Madras, 
and some other places, who sometimes purchase European com- 
moditics, and fit up apartments in an European style, to receive 
their guests, but it is done merely, I believe, in compliment to their 
European friends, and what is purchased in this way by the father, 
is very often thrown away by the son; the consumption does not 
extend, but seems to remain stationary: I think there are other 
causes of a more permanent nature than the liigh price, which 
preclude the extension of the consumption of European articles in 
India; among those causes, I reckon the influence of the climate, 
the religious and civil habits of the natives, and more than anything 
else, I am afraid, the excellence of their own manufactures. In this 
country, people who know little of India, will naturally suppose, that 
as the furniture of the house and the table require so much expense, 
a great demand will likewise be made among the natives of India 
for the same purposes ; but a Hindoo has no tabic, he eats alone 
upon the bare ground ; the whole of what may be called his table 
service consists of a brass basin and an earthen plate ; his house has 
no furniture ; it is generally a low building, quadrangular, rather a 
shed than a house, open to the centre, with mud walls and mud door, 
which is generally kept bare, and sprinkled every day with water, 
for coolness; his whole furniture usually consists of a mat or a 
small carpet, to rest upon; if he had furniture, he has no place 
to keep it in, it would be necessary to build a house to hold his 
furniture; he likes this kind of house, he finds it accommodated to 
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the climate, it is dark and cool, and he prefers it to our large build- 
ings ; again, the food of the Indian is simple, and is entirely found in 
his own country; his clothing is all the manufacture of his own 
country, we cannot supply him, because while he can get it, not 
only better, but cheaper, at home, it is impossible that we can enter 
into competition in the market.* 

Again, in regard to woollen manufactures, Colonel 
Munro said : — 

I do not think that there is any great probability of extending the 
consumption of the woollen manufactures of England in India, 
because the natives have already coarse woollens of their own, which 
answer all the purposes for which they require them better than those 
of England do; there is hardly a native of India who has not 
already a large piece of woollen, as it comes from the loom, which he 
uses something as a Highlander docs his plaid, he wraps it round 
him to defend him from the weather, and he sleeps upon it, and it is 
so much cheaper than anything which can be made in this country, 
that until we can very greatly reduce the price of our woollens we 
shall never bo able to find a market in India for it. The thermometer 
in the greater part of India, in the interior, is for many months in 
the year generally as low as from forty to sixty in the morning, and 
the cold is as much felt as it is in this country, except during hard 
frost ; the natives require warm clothing, but they have all their 
own coarse woollens, and many of the richer sort, who do not 
use those woollens, employ in their room quilted silk and cotton, 
which is both warm and light. 

These descriptions reveal India as a wholly self- 
contained country, not needing any outside supplies. 

It will at once be remarked that this prophet and Sir 
John Malcolm, and Mr. Eickards, and, practically, all the 
witnesses of that early period who spake in like manner, 
have been proved by events to be mistaken in their 
forecast. ‘ Look,’ it will be said, ‘ at the continually 
growing imports into India, and, in them see the natives 
of India won over to a need of our goods and to the 
purchase of them.’ 

Be it so. The import list may, with advantage, be 
examined. And in its examination, and in the analysis 
which follows its examination, it should be distinctly 
home in mind that European articles are not avoided or 
discarded because they would not be appreciated. The 
contrary is palpable to every resident in a Presidency or 
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large provincial town in India. It was so seventy years 
ago. In the Ipquiry of 1813 Mr. Robert Rickards was 
asked : ‘ Have the natives of Bombay, to your knowledge, 
evinced any antipathy to the consumption of the useful 
staple commodities of Great Britain, or of any other 
country?’ He answered: ‘ So far from any antipathy 
to the use of any European commodities, those articles 
are very much coveted in every part of India.’ 

Further asked : ' To what circumstances do you mainly 
consider it is owing, the slight foreign and internal 
commerce of India in comparison with the extent and 
fertility of the country, and the vast population it 
possesses ? * Mr. Rickards answered : ‘ I ascribe it, and 
always have done, to the extreme poverty of the great 
mass of the population, chiefly occasioned by the pressure 
of our fiscal institutions.’ 

There is no need to go to distant periods in respect of 
which it may be urged that the conditions compared with 
those existing to-day have altered : the last three decades 
of the nineteenth century will suffice. I submit a table 
showing the value of all imports in the years 1870, 1880, 
1889-90, and 1898-99.^ It is as follows : — 


Apparel 

Arms, Ammunition, and 
Military Stores 
Books, Paper, and Sta- 
tionery 

Goal, Coke, etc 

Cotton Twist, Yam, etc. 
Cotton Manufactures ... 
Drugs and Medicines ... 

Dyes 

Fruits and Vegetables ... 

Glass 

Gums and Resins 
Hardware, Cutlery, and 

Plated Ware 

Horses 

Ivory _ ... 


1870. 


.£ 

451,230 

96, 52 

414,912 

544,477 

2,715,370 

13,555,846 

210,167 

111,499 

345,453 

308,086 

99,817 


77,206 

118,022 


1880. 


531,031 

58,860 

523,739 

1,138,208 

2,745,306 

6,915,511 

316,075 

145,237 

90,802 

829,321 

90,761 

481,928 

116,795 

184,727 


1889-90. 


864,263 

127,727 

569,860 

672,393 

2,321,731 

17,594,266 

260,155 

343,659 

145,302 

431,418 

81,757 

780,794 

154,267 

162,161 


1898-99. 


£ 

920,324 

192,675 

691,621> 
464,150 
1,687,097 
.6,454,057 
628,610 
518,055 
75,143 
441, .527 
72,913 

953,415 

219,587 

161,137 


' Compiled from the Statistical Abstracts of British Jndia, Nos. 14 to 34. 
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1870. 

1880. 

1689-90. 

1898-99. 


X 

4: 

£ 

£ 

Jewelry and Precious 





Stones 

264,808 

193,230 

164,141 

350,291 

Liquors: Malt 

314, S20 

254,262 

308,073 

319,506 

Spirits 

504.378 659,120 

448,162 

557,354 

Wines, Liqueurs, 





etc 

548,329 

395,903 

219,521 

221,427 

Machinery and Mill Work 

555,742 

616,883 

1,526,590 

2,0!28,987 

Metals: Iron 

1,188,086 

1,229,385 

1,610,-5 

1,589,013 

Steel 

166,377 

84,647 

219,160 

678,699 

Brass ... \ 

Copper... ) 

1,753,634 

r 53,848 
(1,620,155 

57,777 

1,481,569 

86,447 

744,165 

Spelter 

137,045 

144,360 

75,975 

77,603 

Tin 

156,377 

98,846 

191,689 

111,148 

Lead 

44,944 

106,296 

102,327 

91,465 

Quicksilver 

15,510 

68,893 

36,162 

26,659 

Unenumerated. . 

110,426 

16,985 

42,299 

189,238 

Total 

3,762,399 

3,413,265 

3,808,991 


Oils 

12,391 

546,932 

1,864,475 

2,869,004 

Paints, Colours, etc. 

160,962 

202,240 

178,244 

112,691 

Perfumery 

34,580 

48,271 

20,245 


Porcelain and Earthen- 





ware 

93,351 

122,484 

149,286 

124,900 

Provisions 

331,186 

1,048,832 

1,046,310 

1,021,111 

Bailway Plant and Boll- 





ing Stock 

1,217,834 

1,033,049 

1,214,226 

1,883,210 

Salt 

760,096 

762,682 

625,678 

440,806 

Silk, Baw 

901,117 

683,235 

701,863 

631,771 

Silk, Manufactures of ... 

466,543 

837,890 

1 1,186,401 

907,863 

Spices 

297,381 

626,828 

! 601,667 

593,703 

Sugar, etc. 

715,533 

1,068,788 

1,566,700 

3,678,000 

Tea 

116,522 

212,062 

142,454 

131,296 

Tobacco 

77,282 

66,707 

85,144: 

195,369 

Umbrellas 

87,174 

20 ,951 

204,404’: 

162,292 

Wood, and Manufactures 
of 

59,045 

50,889 

106,87l| 

110,971 

Wool, Baw 1 

54,018 

87,273 

71,173! 

60,998 

Wool, Manufactures of... 

596,713 

927,876 

972,157 

1,015,821 

AU other Articles 

1,890,238 

2,162,918 

2,243,158 

2,692,598 

Total value of Mer- 





chandise 

32,879,643 

39,742,166 

44,373.414 

45,596,894 > 

Treasure 

13,954,807 

11,655,895 

11,689,667 

11,984,400 

Totals 

46^834, 4^ 

51,397,661 

56,013,081 

i 

57,581,803 

‘ This total for the first time includes : 

; 



Carriages and Carts 

317,399 

Grain and Pulse 

. . 31,264 

Cotton, Baw 

86,319 

Instruments 


Building and Engineering 


Apparatus 

. . [ 341,101 

Materials 

202,334 

Appliances 


Flax Manuftacture 

136,991 

Matches . 

• 

379,789 
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Beckoning in everything, including Treasure, save 
Government Stores, to be immediately dealt with, the 
totals are : — 


1870 

1880 

1889-90 

1898-99 


1^46,834,450 

51,397,561 

56,013,081 

57,531,303 


% 

1880 shows an increase of jE 4, 563,111 over 1870, or 10 
1889-90 „ „ 4,615,520 „ 1880, „ 11 

1898-99 „ „ 1,518,222 „ 1890, „ 3 


Meanwhile, the population in 1870 was 185,537,859 
„ 1881 „ 198,790,853 

„ 1891 „ 221,172,952 

„ „ 1901 „ 231,085,132 


Population, including vast areas newdy annexed — over 
one hundred thousand square miles in extent — and, in 
spite of most severe famines and plagues, is alleged ' to 

^ * Alleged.’ In the Bengal Administration Beport for 1871-72 the 
following significant paragraph concerning the under-estiniation of popu- 
lation in bygone times appears : — 

‘ Partial computations of the population, not without some value, have 
here and there been made by individual oificers in some districts ; but, on 
the other hand, in other districts, mistakes, clerical errors perpetuated 
without observation, and other causes, have rendered the estimates much 
more wide of the mark than those of former days ; and the oificial state- 
ments have become more and more discrepant. As an illustration of the 
extreme point to which want of statistical knowledge of the people had 
reached in these provinces, the following figures are given, showing the 
ditlerence between the population of some important districts as given in 
grave statistical returns by the authority of Government within the last few 
years, and stated in the Administration Beport of 1870 “according to the 
latest returns,” and that now ascertained by census : — 


Population 

according 

‘ “ Nuddea (perhaps the most cared- *®o?i 87 o!“ 
for and most fully-administered 
metropolitan district in Bengal) 568,712 


Furrudporc 147,127 

Pubna 337,079 

Cuttack 216,836 

Monghyr 766,389 

Kamroop or Gowhatty 80,861 


Population 
according 
to Present 
Census. 

1,812,796 

1,012,689 

1,211,594 

1,449,784 

1,842,986 

661,681 
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have increased by 45,547,273 since 1871. Had there been 
no famine, and had normal conditions of peace and pros- 
perity prevailed, such as British peace and British 
administration should surely ensure, such, indeed, as 
was laid down by the Government of India in 1884 as a 
reasonable expectation, these would have been the figures 
of population : — 

1901 : As it should have been ... 282,179,886 
„ As it is 231,085,132 

Minus 51,^4,754 


To the imports given above must be added Govern' 
ment Stores, as follows: — 

Government Stores imported in 1898-99 : — 


Apparel, including boots and shoes 

£ 

27,934 

Arms, ammunition, etc 

204,897 

Books and printed matter 

67,248 

Building and engineering materials 

17,941 

Chemicals 

12,783 

Coal, coke, and patent fuel 

26,466 

Cotton manufactures 

16,839 

Drugs and medicines 

9,029 

Instruments and apparatu s 

21,691 

Leather manufactures 

5, .556 

Liquors 

46^ 

Machinery and raillwork 

49,489 

Metals and hardware, and cutlery 

356,116 

Paper, stationery, etc 

30,189 

Railway plant and rolling stock ... 

1,367,867 

Telegraph materials 

47,402 


* * ** It will be seen that in these cases the population varied from a third 
to a seventh of that now ascertained.” 

* Similar results will always happen when popular impressions are sub- 
mitted to the test of scientific processes. Whether the subject be population, 
or area, or agriculture, or tenures, or commerce, or other matter of import- 
ance, no Government which does not possess statistical knowledge can be 
said to possess the data on which alone a sound administrative system can 
be based. . . 
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£ 

Wool manufactures 66,847 

All other articles 162,694 

je2,480,791 

In 1898-99— 

£2,480,791 

In 1889-90— 

£1,758,454 

In 1880— 

£1,423,837 

In 1873- 

£1,401,536 

Including Government Stores, the complete figures for 
the four decennial periods are : — 

1873 48,235,980 * 

1880 52,821,398 

, 1889-90 57,771,535 

1900 00,012,094 

First, it must be premised that for the Feudatory 
States and for Asiatic countries which can only obtain 
their foreign imports across the British frontier, a deduc- 
tion' must be made. The Feudatory States, 213 in 
number, cover an area of 595,000 square miles, against 
British India 964,903 square miles; their population is 
ovet 63,000,000. Exactly how much of the imports goes 
into these States has not been definitely ascertained. All 
things considered it would not be unfair to take one- 
fourth, omitting Government Stores, but, for argumen- 
tative purposes, I will be content with one-sixth, say 
£10,000,000 sterling. The Trans-frontier trade is with 
the following countries: — 

Lus Bela Kandahar and adjoining 

Khelat, Zhob, and adjoining regions 

regions Kabul 

‘ The Government Stores figures for 1878 are taken, being the earliest 
available. 
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Tirah and Bajaiu* j 

DufHa, Aka, Naga, and Mis 

Kashmir 

Hills 


Ladakh 

Manipur 


Nepal 

Hill Tipperoh 


Sikkim 

Western China 


Bhutan 

Shan States 


Thibet 

Karronnce 


Towang 

Zimm6 

Siam 


These countries take of our imports : — 


Cotton goods 


984,784 

Cotton yarn ... 

•*. ... .•. 

270,700 

Salt 

... 

211,738 

Provisions 

... 

150,808 

Metals (mainly brass, copper, and iron) 

142,944 

Sugar 


121,334 

Spices 


161,060 

Tobacco 


81,931 

Haw cotton 


77,484 

Silk goods 


91,226 

Petroleum 


53,869 

Living animaJs 


53,273 

Dyeing materials 


52,431 

Woollen goods 


42,824 

2,945,825 

Treasure 

... 

432,895 

^3,378,720 


Indian Cotton Goods (£267,366) and Indian T(arn 
(£106,454), with some minor amounts, have been omitted, 
though strict fairness would have included them. 

The imports for 1898-99, therefore, stand thus 

Total imports as valued... £57,631,303 

Less Feudatory States, 

estimated £10,000,000 

Trans-frontier trade 

as valued 3,378,720 

13,378,720 


£44,152,593 
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for the whole of British India, with 16,877 miles of rail- 
way needing new rails, new rolling-stock ; with ever-new 
railway extension ; with an army of 334,193 officers and 
men, continually requiring fresh armaments ; with public 
works needing material from England ; with articles for 
personal wear for 168,000 Europeans, as also furniture 
and food for consumption from over-sea, and with, at the 
outside, two millions of Europeanised Indians who live 
more or less after the European fashion, and who require 
European goods. 

I make, in the analysis which follows, this broad dis- 
tinction. All towns with populations of not less than 
five thousand are regarded as centres in which European 
influence is felt, and where European goods generally, 
including petroleum oil, sewing-machines, etc., are used. 
These towns number — 


Twenty with populations over . 

Eleven from . 

Twenty-seven „ „ 

Thirty-four . 

Eighty „ „ . 

Three hundred .. . 

Eight hundred .. ,, . 


100,000 

75.000 to 100,000 

50.000 „ 76,000 

35.000 „ 60,000 

20.000 „ 35,000 

10.000 „ 20,000 
5,000 „ 10,000 


say 25,000,000 in all. This leaves 206,000,000 un-Euro- 
peanised and non-users (save as set out below) of Euro- 
pean goods. 

To be quite fair I should except the canal and well- 
irrigated parts of India from what I temi the non- 
Europeanised population. In most cases, for example, 
in the (Jistricts of Godavari, Kistna, Tanjore, in Madras, 
certain districts in the North-Western Provinces, and 
others in the Panjab, with some likewise in Sind, there is 
prosperity, and the people may, to some small extent, 
purchase European goods other than those I allow for all 
the Indian people. If I put these at 35,000,000 I go 
further than I need go. However, the estimate may 
stand. By this elimination we are left with 171,000,000 
people to whom the figures will apply. 
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From these 171,000,000 people this much of the revenue 
is obtained : — 


Total Land Revenue ... 

„ Salt 

„ Stamps say (on the 
Baring - Barbour 
calculations) onc- 

twelfth 

,, Excise (the liquor 
shops in towns 
being excluded) ; 
say one* fiftieth, 
or for 171,000,000 
less than one 

farthing's worth 
of liquor per 

head per annum 

,, Customs 

,, Forest 

„ Registration 


£ £ 
18,306,875 ; three-fourths of this 14,230,156 
6,066,561; „ „ 4,549,921 


8,328,446: 


277,370 


4,305,548; one-fiftieth 86,111 

3,201,442; None 

1,239,812; say nearly the w hole 1,000,000 
294,117 ; three-fourths of this 218,088 


Total payments to Revenue by Agriculturists 

named X‘20,361,646 


The above items comprise, practically, all the taxation 
(if the land revenue be a tax and not rent, as assuredly it 
is) levied for imperial purposes. The other items, with 
the exception of the opium revenue, which is paid by 
China, payments for Interest, Receipts from Post Office, 
Telegraph and Mint, Civil Service Departments, Railways, 
Buildings and Roads, and the Military Department, so far 
as any element of taxation enters into them, only slightly, 
if at all, affect the agriculturists, and they may be 
regarded as outside import trade influences. 

It will be useful to take the items in detail : — 

Apparel . — Including perhaps JB20,000 for second-hand 
police and military coats and other woollen garments, for 
coolies on Tea and Coffee Estates, is for European, Eura- 
sian, and Europeanised Indian, consumption. 

Arm, Anmunition, etc. — One-tenth of the £192,675 
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may be for Indian sportsmen and others, apart from the 
Feudatory States, but they are included in the category 
named, i.e., the Europeanised Indians. 

Books, Paper, atid Stationery. — Nothing of these go to 
the 171,000,000. 

Coal, Coke,'ete. — Almost entirely for Railway use, and 
for Cotton Mills, etc. ; none for the Agriculturists. 

Cotton Twist, Yam, etc. — ^Less than one-tenth (;£168,709) 
for- the Feudatory States, and six per cent. (£270,700) for 
the Trans-frontier States. 

Cotton Manufactures. — Less than one-fifth (£3,290,811) 
for the Feudatory States, and one-sixteenth (£984,784) 
for Trans-frontier States, and one-fourth of the whole 
(£4,113,514) for the chief towns and irrigated districts. 

Drugs and Medicines. — Wholly for the Europeans, 
Eurasians, and Europeanised Indians. 

Dyes. — Mainly employed in the colouring of Cotton and 
Woollen manufactures for Indian use, and as some village 
weaving is still done, take one-third = £419,073. 

Fruits and Vegetables. — ^h’or European and Euro- 
peanised consumption. 

Glass. — ^Wholly for ditto and for Feudatory States. 

Gums and Besins. — Used mainly for the large workshops 
run by Europeans for the maintenance and repair of 
exotic enterprises — railways, mines, etc. 

Hardware, Cutlery, and Plated Ware. — A small portion 
of the two first-mentioned gets into the districts, but not 
outside the towns of 5,000 inhabitants. 

Horses. — None for the districts worth mentioning. 

Ivory, — Used only for articles for export or manufacture 
in the large cities and towns, and for European and 
Europeanised Indian use. 

Jewelry and Precious Stones. — Practically the whole 
of this for Europeanised residents and Feudatory Princes. 

Malt Liquor. — Comparatively none consumed in the 
districts. 

Spirits. — Ditto. 

Wines, Liqueurs, etc. — Ditto. 
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Machinery and Mill Work, — Wholly for European and 
Europeanised organisations. 

Metals. — Iron, steel, brass, copper, spelter, tin, lead, 
quicksilver, and ‘unenumerated.* Of these brass and 
copper are required, it being a matter of pride in Indian 
households to obtain brass and copper vessels : the others 
are mainly consumed in the larger towns. If I allow 
twenty per cent, for the mass of the population I go 
beyond the necessities of the case. But take twesity 
per cent., say £173, 931. 

Oils. — The increase here is marvellous. The value of 
all oils imported in 1870 was J£l‘2,391. In 1898-91 the 
value was 1)2,369,004. Petroleum for heating and illu- 
minating purposes is chiefly accountable for the increase. 
The requirements of wood for railway consumption, the 
closing of the forests against fuel collecting, and the 
decrease of cattle, help to account for this increase. 
The 25,000,000 of people referred to above, plus the 
35,000,000 in the irrigated districts, consumed nine- 
tenths of the quantity imported, if not indeed the whole, 
but say nine-tenths ; this leaves for all the rest of India 
£236,900. 

Paints, Colours, etc. — Wholly used in towns. 

Porcelain and Earthenware. — Ditto. With earthen 
chatties cheaply procured in well-nigh every village, the 
poorest labourer takes no European breakables, while the 
very few people connected with the land who do make 
some money, purchase copper and brass articles, as 
mentioned above. 

Provisiom, — All consumed in the large places. 

Bailway Plant and Bolling Stock, — Obviously tbe agri- 
culturist orders none of this, and takes delivery of none. 

Salt. — The imported material being of good quality, 
never by any chance finds its way into the hundreds of 
thousands of villages in which the 171,000,000 live. 

Silk, Baw. — This is consumed in the seven silk mills 
in the towns, leaving nothing for the districts. 

Silk, Manufactures of, — ^Nothing need be said of this 
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item. A blank, assuredly, is alone suitable for tlie man 
•with 13s. 4d. to £1 per annum as income. 

Spices, — ^Again, none of these go beyond the towns save 
to Trans-frontier States (£160,060 worth) and to the 
Feudatory States. 

Sugar y etc, — Of this probably one-half remains in the 
Europeanised portions of the Empire, which would, even 
then, allow for them less than one shilling and sixpence 
wotth per head per annum, £1,839,000. 

Tea, — Chiefly consumed within the region of Euro- 
peanisation. 

Tobacco, — Some portion of the country produce, which 
is replaced by this importation, may go into the villages, 
say one-fourth. 

Umbrellas, — No appreciable number of these find their 
way among the agriculturalists, but allow five per cent., 
£8,114. 

Woody and Manufactures of, — All for European-India ; 
none for the real unchanged India. 

Wooly Baw, — None in districts. 

Wooly Manufactures of. — Possibly one-tenth in the 
country districts, say £101,582. 

All other Articles, — To be quite on the safe side one- 
twentieth may be taken, say £134,360. 

Treasure. — In 1898-99, it must emphatically be said, 
no treasure went into the dry-land cultivation villages, 
but that a great deal from hoards — if there still be any 
hoards worth referring to — found a way, vid the money- 
lender and goldsmith, into the chief towns, and thence 
to London, where rare Indian coins, hidden for centuries, 
are now (1901) said to be finding a market.^ 

‘ The following paragraph appeared in a large number of the leading 
provincial papers : — 

* The Indian famines have afforded coin collectors many opportunities to 
acquire rare and old coins, which have lain buried for a great number of 
years. The native has always shown a very grave suspicion of banks, and 
has usually preferred to bury coins in what was considered a safe spot. 
Those hiding-places are rqvealed by father to son, and the accumulations 
sometimes go on for generations. In dire extremity the hoard has to be 

18 
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Taking all these into account we have a total of 
£12, 269,428. 

The particulars thus given amount to Is. 5d. per head. 
But before this calculation can be employed so as to 
make it at all comparable with the situation described 
nearly ninety years ago by Sir Thomas Munto certain 
deductions have to be made. Then, practically, all the 
cotton and woollen clothing required by the people was 
spun and woven by them, and the work was done in 
India.' So, likewise, were dyes, hardware and cutlery, 

metals, sugar, and tobacco. Take these from the total 

given above £12,269,428 

Cotton yarns, cotton manu- 
factures 9,312,536 

Dyes 628,610 

Hardware, cutlery, etc. ... 47,671 

Metals 173,931 

Sugar 1,839,000 

Tobacco 48,932 

£12,050,680 

The actual trade with India un-Euro- 
peanised and without the work it could 
well do for itself being done for it by 
another country £218,748 

trespassed upon ; coins which have long since become exceedingly ntre are 
thus brought to light, and are eagerly snapped up by collectors. Many of 
them are being sold in London at the present time.’ 

* At the time Sir Thomas was testifying, the beginning of the end had 
come. Seventeen years later (30th of May, 1829) in a Minute, the Governor- 
General (Lord William Bentinck) noting that one great staple manufacture 
had been supplanted, asked, * Is there not reasonable ground to apprehend a 
failure in the means of affecting the returns without which no profitable 
trade can exist, especially in a country tributary to another^ as India is to 
England ? * The Governor-General did not realise how long a great nation 
takes in becoming exhausted of all its profit beyond bare sustenance and 
clothing. The point he indicated has now been passed, and the tribute is 
paid in the sufferings of many millions and in the untimely deaths of other 
many millions. In the same Minute His Excellency painted a graphic 
picture of the harm done to indigenous indus^ies. I regret 1 have not 
space to spare for its reproduction. 4 
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Or, amongst 171,000,000 of people considebably under 
ONE HALFPENNY per head per annum. 

It tljUB appears 'that the ‘prosperity of India,’ which 
is annually chanted in vainglorious strains in the 
viceregal Council in Calcutta, and in the House of 
Commons in the city of Westminster, England, is not 
Indian prosperity. Actually, that particular brand 
of prosperity has no existence. Practically — for the 
exceptions are insignificant — this trade is merely an 
extension of British trade with Britons who happen to be 
encamped in another country and with few other than 
Britons profiting from it. So far as the vast masses of 
the Indian people are concerned, and to the serious detri- 
ment of the great majority of the units in those vast 
masses, the enterprises which are regarded as indicating 
and proving the prosperity of India as a whole, have no 
existence. 

The great fleet of superb ships which the P. and 0. 
Company employ in the Indian trade have no 
relation of good to the average Indian citizen ; 

The even larger number of ships belonging to the 
^ British India Steam Navigation Company, which 
move from port to port on the immense Indian 
sea-board in lines like unto the glancing threads 
in a weaver’s shuttle, concern them not one whit ; 

Even the now almost ubiquitous railway train is not 
for them, save to bring food in dire times of 
famine, now almost continual, somewhat within 
their reach if the Sirkar considers them deserv- 
ing — a great gain, but, wanting railways (save as 
they were built out of Indian money to meet native 
and Indian needs) the people, properly aided by 
their foreign rulers, might have wanted famines ; 
as for the one hundred and sixty million journeys 
taken by passengers (including season-ticket 
holders) in India — remember there are 294,000,000 
^ of people — compare these journeys with those 
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taken in the United Kingdom with but forty , 
millions of people : — 

Number of passengers (including 
season-ticket holders) conveyed on 
the several railways in the United 
Kingdom ... ... ... ... 475,000,000* 

Ditto in India .. . ... ... ... 160,307,568* 

The prosperous Tea Gardens and Coffee Plantations, 
the Jute Fields and Factories, the Indigo Cultivated 
Area and Soaking Vats — these, none of these, 
belong to India proper, save in very minor respects. 

Yet, it is these which require the imports, and not 
the people who provide the revenue. 

The foregoing figures and facts are of striking, nay, of 
startling, significance. They demonstrate the absolute 
truth of the testimony of the witnesses of a long distant 
past, while the analysis already made shows that the 
import trade is only supported by the Europeans and 
Europeanised Indians, and by Indians who are compelled ’ 
to use Lancashire piece goods, seeing these are supplied 
at prices lower than India itself could furnish them, 
Indians have to be particular as to what they pay even 
to the twenty-fourth part of one penny. 

It may be asked, ‘ Why did not India herself uaa Har- 
greaves’ spinning jenny and its descendants, and turn to 
account James Watt’s kettle o’ steam ? ’ My answer is 
of a threefold character — 

* If tram and ’bus passengers were also taken, the three md^es of loco- 
motion in England, would, with less than a fifth of the Indian population, 
run to — 

Bailway 475,000,000 

Tramway 312,464,404 

Omnibus 460,000,000 

1,267,464,404 

^ The statistics for the tramways in Calcutta, 'iSombay, Madras, and 
Kurrachee, are not available. Were they known, the few millions they 
record, would not materially alter the respective propo/tions given abovii». 
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1. The Presidencies of Bengal and Madras, when these 
improvements were ready for use, had been drained of 
their resources, which resources had gone to England, 
and, therefore, their people had no money with which to 
profit by Hargreaves’ ingenuity and Watt’s geniUs ; 

2. The British Government, most lamentably, as it 
has proved, did not conceive the paternal duty which it 
had assumed towards India, — without the leave of the 
people being sought, though the aid of the people was 
relied upon to make the necessary military conquests, — 
called upon it to help the people in this direction. On 
the contrary, it deliberately strangled Indian manufactured 
exports and thereby gave English mercantile enterprise 
an opportunity to obtain a footing which, once obtained, 
has led to the whole country being covered with the pro- 
duct of English looms ; and 

3. The drain, begun in Bengal and openly recognised 
as consisting of ill-gotten gains, was, in later times, 
decently veiled under the guise of trade necessities and 
public works’ improvements out of capital from a foreign 

^ country and with foreigners as controllers of such work 
alike in construction and management, and was con- 
timled in ever-increasing volume, until there is now 
' no capital left in the country for investment, nor even 
enough for the common needs of decent folk, 

Th«Be are among the reasons why the Indian people 
do not themselves ‘ develop ’ their own country. 

Put as broadly and as graphically as I am able, the 
position at the beginning of the last century, as presented 
to the British public, was this : — 

In India we have a region of vast extent and of almost 
unlimited resources. It has not, however, been developed 
to any great extent. Its people are marvellously skilful 
in all that makes for industrial manipulation and com- 
mercial progress, and particularly in the acquirement of 
languages which is so great an aid to success.* Indian 

^ * One of the greatest improvements, however, of which the mind of man 
is susceptible has been made by natives from their own exclusive exertions. 
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muslins, chintzes, and cottons were so largely imported 
into England in the seventeenth century, that, in 1700, 
an Act of Parliament was passed, prohibiting their intro- 
duction. The country produces all that the people 
require, but, like humanity in general, their wants and 
desires increase according to the opportunities afforded to 
them to satisfy those wants and desires. But the means 
for satisfaction are wanting. Its taxation is declared to 
be as near perfection as it can be. ‘ Nine-tenths probably 
of our revenue is derived from the rent of land, never ap- 
propriated to individuals, and always considered to be the 
property of government ; that appears to be one of the 
most fortunate circumstances that can occur in any 
country ; because in consequence of this the wants of the 
State are supplied really and truly without taxation. As 
far as this source goes, the people of the country remain 
un taxed. The wants of government arc supplied without 
any drain either upon the product of any man’s labour, 
or the produce of any man’s capital.’ * 

[This, in the presence of the facts of to-day, is like that 
political economy of Saturn with which Mr. Gladstone 
was once taunted, or as some topsy-turveydom from 
a fairy tale, so utterly out of touch is it with the things 
which exist. However, to continue the soliloquy :] 
Mainly, India is an agricultural country. Already — I 
am specially referring to the Inquiry of 1831, by which 
date we ought as despotic rulers and paternal guardians 
to have come to our senses in regard to our duty to 
India — the era of steam machinery has established 
itself. In England, thanks largely to the wealth obtained 
from India, a great development has taken plac^, and 
Indian special manufactures, of the old handloom kind, 

Their acquirement of knowledge, and particularly of the English language 
and English literature, of which there are many examples in Bengal, 
Madras, and Bombay at the present moment is quite astonishing. It may 
even be questioned whether so great progress in the attainment of knowledge ' 
has ever been made under like circumstances in any of the countries of 
Europe.’ — Robert Rickards, Qn, 2807, Inquiry 1831. 

* Qn. 3134, Evidence of Janies Mill, Inquiry ^ 1831. ^ 
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known for their excellence the world over, have already 
been destroyed ; ,the common goods are now threatened 
with destruction. To the end of the eighteenth century, 
and for some years in the nineteenth, India exported 
cotton manufactures, now, she imports large quantities 
of such goods. 

What shall we do ? 

Shall we develop India from within ? Shall we 
regard the interests of India from the point of view of 
the Indian people and, therefore, shut out English and 
other manufactures, and by so doing stop the growth of 
owr British home industries? Shall we concentrate our 
attention upon what India can produce for her own con- 
sumption, and even for export, and so enable her to 
become wealthy enough to voluntarily purchase what 
England may produce of things which she requires? Or, 
shall we take care, first of all, to find a market for English 
goods and leave the rest to what may happen? Of 
course, if we adopt the last-named policy our home 
country will benefit and India must be content with the 
incidental advantages of our rule. 

Such the position in which we stood. Such the 
questions, in effect if not in so many words, we asked 
ourselves. 

The answer was given. Not, of course, in so many 
words. The days of Thackerayan perfect plainness of 
speech had passed. No wise statesmanship or liberal 
forethought looked ahead and decided that the good of 
India should be the first consideration as well as the 
last consideration in determining the policy of our rule of 
India. 

The answer was given. Not by the Court of Directors 
in so many words ; not by the Board of Control in in- 
structions to the Court of Directors ; not by the Imperial 
Parliament, whose word was final in all respects. 

The answer was given. It was given by Commercial 
Considerations. ‘ Money talks \is an expression imported 
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from the United States ; it was true and was acted upon 
long before Yankee ’cuteness coined the expression. 
The need of a dividend for the shareholders and stock- 
brokers in the East India Company ; of pay for the British 
soldiers employed in India ; of a market for British manu- 
factured goods — these factors supplied the answer, an 
answer was against India being considered as aught else 
than, primarily, a land for British exploitation. Court oJ 
Directors, Board of Control, Imperial Parliament, the 
British Public, took a short view of the future, saw there 
was money in ‘ carrying on as before,’ and altogether 
avoided the long and broad view which, at a slight 
immediate loss of customers, would have procured 
greater and yet greater trade prosperity obtained in a 
legitimate way. More than that, we had tasted the 
sweets of despotic power with but few of its disadvan- 
tages. We had worked ourselves into the belief that if 
we did not hold the reins of power entirely in our own 
English hands chaos and ruin would inevitably ensue. 
Therefore, a few high-sounding words in an Act of 
Parliament to salve our consciences, and things were to 
go on as before. What was determined upon in 1833, 
that fateful year for India, was regarded as the highest 
wisdom. Macaulay, in the House of Commons, blessed 
it with eloquent words. James Mill, expert Indian 
Administrator and Philosopher, saw in it ‘ a continuance 
of that which had been occasion for high commendation.’ 
‘ The great concern of the people of India is,’ he said in 
a lofty strain, which, in the light of existing facts, sounds 
painfully ludicrous, ‘ that the business of government 
should be well and cheaply performed, but it is of little 
consequence who are the people that perform it.^ The 
idea generally entertained is, that you would elevate the 

> The Earl of Ellenborough did not share the opinion that it was * of 
little conMquence who are the people ’ who administer Indian affairs. In 
the next (and last) of the great inquiries which preceded the re-grant of the 
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people of India by giving them a greater share in their 
o.wn government; but I think that to encourage any 
people in a train of believing that the grand source of 
elevation is in being an m/phyk of Government, is any- 
thing but desirable. The right thing in my opinion, is, 
to teach people ’ [Indian people only are meant] ‘ to look 
lor their elevation to their own resources, their own 
industry and economy.’ [This doctrine applied to home 
conditions would not have made Mr. James Mill 
Examiner of Correspondence to an imperial governing 
corporation.] ‘ Let the means of accumulation be 
afforded to our Indian subjects; let them grow rich as 
cultivators, merchants, manufacturers; and not accustom 
themselves to look for wealth and dignity to successful 
intriguing for places under government ; the benefit from 
which, whatever it may be, can never extend beyond a 
very insignificant portion of the whole population.’ Mr. 
John Stuart Mill, the great son of one who was himself 

Charter to the East India Company, on the 23rd of June, 1853, the Earl 
asked Sir Charles Trevelyan, K.C.B., who was a witness— 

* Do you estimate as of no value the maintenance out of the revenues of India 
of six thousand English gentlemen in situations of trust and great impor- 
tance, and the maintenance of some tifteen hundred more in this country 
upon the fruits of their service in the East ; should we not lose all that if 
India were separated from us, besides the maintenance of about forty 
thousand of our troops employed in that service ? ’ 

Sir Charles Trevelyan’s reply is bright with a luminous exposition of 
policy which, had it been carried out to the full, would have made India 
prosperous from the interior to the boundaries of the Empire instead of, as 
is now the case, prosperous only in patches, and that prosperity of a dubious 
character. He said — 

‘ I estimate those advantages as of considerable value ; but I can conceive 
they are not to be compared with the immense trade which would be carried 
on with India if it were highly cultivated and improved, and the natives 
were possessed with the means of purchasing our manufactures, even in a 
much smaller degree than is the case in most of our colonies.’ 

In reply to the next question asked of him, Sir Charles Trevelyan said : 
‘ I conceive that not only the improvement of India, but our tenure of India, 
depends on our doing justice to the natives, and gradually opening the 
advantages of their own country to them,’ This answer limps, but its inner 
teaching is unimpeachable. 
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a notable person, possibly had this haughty comment in 
mind when he said : ‘ The government of a people by 
itself has a meaning and a reality ; but such a thing as 
government of one people by another does not and cannot 
exist. One people may keep another for its own use, 
a place to make money in, a human cattle farm to be 
worked for the profit of its own inhabitants.’ And oni 
the top of all this : when the ‘ human cattle farm ’ was 
in full working order and some of the cattle were mani- 
festly insufficiently nourished, the Marquis of Salisbury, 
then Secretary of State for India, could only utter plati- 
tudes to the effect that as India must be bled the lancet 
should be applied to the congested parts, and conclude 
with an eulogy of letting things slide, for, as he then said, 

* I see no terror in a policy of drifting.’ 

As it was in the beginning of our connection with 
India — ' 

‘ The primary object of Great Britain, let it be 
acknowledged, was rather to discover what could 
be obtained from her Asiatic subjects, than how 
they could be benefited,’* — 

so it is now, and bids fair to continue so long as the present 
system of administration remains unchanged. Fair words, 
in multitude no man can number, suggest the contrary ; 
stubborn facts, revealing the course of every-day adminis- 
tration, accord with the truth of the most censorious 
observation conceivable, and render any other statement 
impossible. 

The decisive step which was to deny a fair field to the 
people of India for their abilities in their own country, 
and the determination to keep the land in a state of com- 

* * Observations on the State of Society among Asiatic Subjects of Great 
Britain, particularly with respect to Morals ; and on the means of lmprov> 
ing it. P. 20,’ written chiefly in the year 1792. East India House, 
August 16, 1797. 
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plete subjection to Britain, was taken in 18B3, under the 
dominant but unacknowledged influence of the necessity 
to pay a dividend to East India proprietors, and to find 
England (as it was supposed) a vast market unhindered 
by the competition of other countries. The year before 
England herself had come into possession of political 
emancipation. One of the first things the Reformed 
Parliament did was to bind India in chains. 
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INDIA’S EXPORTS: WHOSE ARE THEY? 

One side of the Indian trade statistics have been con- 
sidered. So far as the imports are concerned, it has, on 
analysis, been found that the vast majority of the people, 
three-fourths of them — are, on the average, customers of 
England to the extent of one shilling and sixpence per 
head per annum. Of that one shilling and sixpence India 
is to the extent of more than one shilling undersold by 
Lancashire in the production of goods which she could 
herself supply had she the capital to enable her to set up 
in business. On the principles we, as India’s rulers, have 
repeatedly laid down,* on high authority, we have taken 
care she, shall not find the necessary capital from her 
own resources. These resources are to be kept down. 
Napoleon’s ‘ nation of shopke63pers ’ does not take kindly 
to business rivalry on the part of a people who, they are 
told, in season and out of season, are much their inferiors, 
as morally bad as they are intellectually weak. English 
religious zeal will send the misguided ones missionaries, 
but English justice, though it be prated ad naxiseaifii as 
the one distinguishing feature of our rule,^ will not 
permit them to grow rich in their own land. 

An analytical examination of imports showed those 
imports were taken to India for the European population 
and for certain millions of Indians brought into relation- 
ship with them. In a word, they were for Anglostan and 
not for Hindustan. For whose benefit and in whose behalf 
are the exports put on board ship and sent, the greater por- 
tion to England, much to European countries, some to the 
Commonwealth of Australia, and the remainder to Ceylon 
and the countries immediately east and west of India ? 

A statement of the exports from India and their value for 
the respective years of 1870 and 1898-99 is as follows 

* See Mr. Thackeray’s views, endorsed by Lord William Bentinck. in 
1812, and Mr. James Mill’s opinions, accepted by a Parliamentary 
Committee in 1831, pp. 38-42 and 264-266. 

“ All official speeches on India, pasnirn^ and particularly the speech 
delivered by the Secretary of State for India in the House of Commons 
on the 16th of August, 1901. 
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Exports and their Value, 1870 and 1898-99. 



1870. 

1898-99. 

Animals, living 

il 

117,230 

Apparel 

— 

194,005 

Coal, Coke, etc. 1 

— 

228,520 

Coheo j 

870,179 

1,190,345 

Coir, and manufactures of 

151,401 ' 

225,317 

Cotton, raw 

19,079, l;iS 

7,460,085 

„ twist and yarns 

122,619 , 

4,466,871 

„ manufactures 

1,176,138 

1,096,084 

Drugs and Medicines 

48,415 

97,377 

Dyes ; Indigo 

3,178,045 . 

1,980,319 

„ Other sorts 

164,640 i 

353,369 

Grain ; Rice 

3,020,276 i 

10,543,467 

,, Wheat 

32,924 ; 

6,479,792 

,, Juwar and Bajri 

1 

436,804 

,, Wheat-flour 

— i 

333,054 

„ Other sorts ... i 

168,254 1 

243,151 

Gums and Resins ! 

210,407 j 

82,825 

Hemp, and manufactures of ... 

61,372 ! 

145,467 ‘ 

Hides and Skins 

1,691,880 

4,967,089 

Homs 

76,654 

107,529 

Ivory, and manufactures of 

108,289 

42,895 

Jewelry and Precious Stones 

37,779 

88,151 

Jute, raw 

1,984,495 

4,627,507 

„ manufactures of 

205,923 

3,865,682 

Lac (of all sorts) 

253,800 

580,929 

Manures (bones) 

— 

272,268 

Metals 

— 

159,403 

Oilcake 

— 

102,037 

Oils 

325,000 

544,682 

Opium 

11,693,330 

4,750,677 

Provisions 

1 

466,508 

Bice-bran 

— 

162,778 

Saltpetre 

394,870 

232,896 

Seeds 

2,308,942 

7,901,342 

Silk, raw 

1,501,512 

317,862 

„ manufactures of 

142,062 

i 110,935 

Spices 

174,635 

i 426,226 

Sugar 

327,325 

' 255,505 

Tea 

1,080,515 

i 5,460,744 

Tobacco 

60,980 

145,709 

Wood, and manufactures of 

166,123 

726,699 

Wool, raw ... ... 

472,614 

1,149,916 

„ manufactures of 

255,395 

169,664 

All other articles 

877,965 

1,185,187 

Indian produce or manufactures ... 

50,679,545 

72,900,185 

Ditto (re-exports) 

1,791,831 

2,247,464 


62,471,376 

75,147,649 

Treasure 

1,025,886 

4,938,798 


£53,496,762 

£80,086,447 


' liaw hemp only. 
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The fluctuations in the comparison are of interest and 
significance. Ten new items appear in the later list 
which were not in the former: — 

Animals, Juwar and Bajri, Metals, Ricebran. 

Apparel, Wheat flour, Oilcake, 

Coal and Coke, Bones for manure. Provisions, 

The additions arc of a varied character. Coal and coke 
(£228,520), metals (£159,043), represent mineral wealth, 
though the metals are re-exports of foreign productions 
chiefly to Central Asian countries. Apparel, too, is a 
re-export, as also are provisions. The remainder come 
from the fields and animals of India. The living animals 
seem to be re-exports also, seeing India imported over 
£322,000 worth, while the total number exported were 
valued at £170,845. Breeding animals for export — 
horses, for example — is a business yet in its infancy, 
although there are localities in India unsurpassed for 
horse-breeding. 

£ 

Coffee . — An increase of 27 per cent. 

(£320,166) in which, at the most, Indians 

share to the extent of one-twentieth ... 4- 16,000 

Coir, and Manufactures of . — An increase 
of 77 per cent. ; mainly, the trade is in 
the hands of Indian merchants on the 
Western Coast. All this may be credited 
to net Indian export ; the merchants 
carrying it on are among the few pros- 
perous classes in India + 225,317 

Cotton, Baw . — A decrease of £12,619,053, 
or 66?j per cent. The latest figures are 
fully up to the average of the preceding 
seven years, and may be taken partly to 
represent the decreased production of cotton 
from want of manure for the soil and other 
causes. Four-fifths of the cotton thus 
exported is from the Feudatory States. 
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The decrease, however, is not all due to 
diminished yield ; a considerable portion 
is absorbed in India itself in the manufac- 
ture of twist and yarn. As, however, that 
is an increase to be immediately reckoned, 
the difference between 1870 and 1898-99 

may be put as a loss 

Cotton Twist and Yam. — A new trade, 
practically, the j 6122,169 of 1870 being a 
negligible quantity. The whole of this is 
the product of the Bombay, and the Central 
and Northern India mills, the capital in 
them is almost entirely Indian. The ad- 
vantage, therefore, is 

Cotton Manufactures. — This is an Indian 

loss 

Drugs and Medicines. — In European 
hands chiefly. 

Indigo. — A falling off of £1,197,726, 
chiefly under European control, say 10 per 

cent. Indian, and minus ... 

Other Dyes. — Increase, £188,729, or 118 
per cent. Indians’ share, say, one-tenth 

of total 

Grain: Bice. — Increase, 250 per cent. 
The gain in pounds sterling is £7,523,371, 
divided between Bengal and Burma — the 
first a fairly prosperous portion of the 
Empire, the latter a very prosperous pro- 
vince. The latter province has increased 
its trade during the past ten years by 
£3,743,627, wholly in this article, while 
Bengal’s increase is in much smaller pro- 
portion, and is divided between a number 

of articles 

Grain : Wheat. — Here, again, a new 
article for export has revealed itself during 
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12,619,053 


4,334,702 

80,054 

119,772 

35,336 


7,523,371 
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the past thirty years; in 1870 £33,000 
worth, in 1898-99 £6,600,000. In the 
preceding year (1897-98) the value was 
only £894,101, and the year before much 
less. The total for 1898-99 (£6,479,792) 
has only once been beaten. And 1898-99 
was the year after a great famine ! This 
article of export, being grown entirely by 
Indians, must be credited to them, though 
the manner in which it is purchased by 
middlemen for export, and held by the 
sowkar, does not leave much, if any, profit 

to the grower + 

Grain : Juivar and Bajri. — Another 
new item in the list. These are millets, 
much eaten in India, and all needed to fill 

British-Indian hungry bellies + 

Grain : Wheat-flour. — Also new. First 

appears in 1888-89 + 

Gram : Other sorts + 

Gums and Besins , — These have decreased 

by £127,582 since 1870 — 

Hemp, and Manufactures of , — An in- 
crease of 140 per cent, (from £61,372 to 
£146,467). To be credited to European 
production chiefly. 

Hides and Skins . — In the totals now 
given dressed and tanned hides are in- 
cluded. This business is mostly in the 
hands of Indians, and the increase since 

1870 shows + 

Homs. — This branch of export, naturally, 
increases with the growth of the hide and 
skin trade, and is, with that trade, fostered 
by droughts and cattle mortality. Increase 

in twenty-nine years + 

Ivory, andManufacturesof. — A decrease 


6,479,792 

436,804 

333,064 

243,151 

127,582 


3,276,759 

30,975 
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meaning decay in an Indian industry of 
157 per cent., and, so far, matter for regret, 
as the dismissed workmen, if they were to 
continue in existence, could only crowd 
the already overcrowded soil ... ... — 

Jewelry and Precious Stones, — An in- 
crease of 36 per cent. — a mainly Indian 
trade, say three-fourths of the gain to be 

credited to Indians ... -f 

Jute, Baw. — An increase of i!2,643,012, 
or 139 per cent. In European hands 
Jute, Manufactures of, — k. new industry 
which has grown at a phenomenal rate. 
There are now thirty-three mills in Bengal, 
with a capital of about £2,000,000 ; over 
1870, the increase is 1,785^ per cent. This 
is wholly European gain, largely Scottish, 

and represents £3,660,389 

Lac {of all sorts), — The growth here is, 
by percentage, considerable, £580,929 in- 
stead of £253,800 — 130 per cent, increase, 

meaning + 

Manures {animal bones), — A new in- 
dustry, like those of hides, skins, and horns, 
most prosperous in famine times, wholly 

Indian + 

Metals, — First noted in 1888-89. Mainly 
re-exports of material from Europe, say 

two-thirds Indian + 

Oilcake, — First noted in 1891-92. Chiefly 

Indian + 

Oils, — An increase of 69 per cent. Pro- 
bably cocoa-nut oil to a great extent. If 
so, the increase to be credited to Indians of 

South-Western Coast -h 

Opium, — A portentous decrease in 
twenty-nine years — from £11,693,330 to 

19 
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65,894 

37,778 


327,129 

272.268 

106.269 
102,037 

219,682 
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jE 4,750,667, or 148 per cent. This is a 
Government monopoly. The reduction in 
the area cultivated has provided land for 
increased grain and non-food cultivation ; 
the benefits derived by the Indians are, 
therefore, elsewhere accounted for 
Provisions. — A new item in the list. 

The exports are to Ceylon, the Straits 
Settlements, the Western Coast of Africa, 
and the Persian Gulf. Probably half 

Indian + 

Bice-bran. — Another new item, pro- 
bably from Bengal and Burma, therefore 

to be credited -h 

SaUpetre. — The decrease is 70 per cent., 
being a reduction from £394,870 to 

£232,896, a minus amount of — 

Seeds. — In oil seeds, which include a 
number of articles, there has been a great 
increase — no less than 243 per cent. This 
expansion of export corresponds for 
Southern and Eastern and part of 
Central India to the great growth of 
wheat export in the North. The increase 
represents a value almost wholly Indian, 
as the cultivation is in Indian hands ... + 

Silk, Baw. — A most melancholy retro- 
spect. The production of raw silk, an 
eminently Indian business, is now only a 
fifth of what it was less than thirty years 
ago — 401 per cent, decline. This is a 
serious loss in directions where variety of 
occupation means life, — its absence, death. 

The decrease since 1870 is — 

Silk, Manufactures of — k thirty per cent, 
decline. There are seven silk mills in all 
India, by whom owned I have not found 


244,254 

162,778 

161,974 

5,592,400 

1,243,660 
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out. The old hand-weaving is dying out, 
in common with other Indian industries. 

As throwing light on Indian economic 
conditions, I ask the reader’s perusal of 
the appendix to this chapter entitled 
‘Condition of Silk-Weaving Industry in 
Madras.’* Loss since 1870 ... ... — 

Spices . — An increase of 148 per cent., 
from ;£174,635 to £426,226 ; difference 
being £251,291, probably wholly Indian 

growth + 

Stigar . — A decrease of 29 per cent., 
value from ii327,325 to £255,505. Why 
this should be is hard to say in view of 
India’s unrivalled means for growing sugar, 
especially on irrigated land, and the 
(occasional) large profits obtained from its 
cultivation. However, there is a loss of... — 

Tea . — ^A big jump upwards — 438 per 
cent, increase. There are now 138 Limited 
Liability Tea Estate Companies with a 
capital of J£2,141,474. All the shares in 
these companies are held by Europeans — 
with an infinitesimal exception. Of the 
cultivation as a whole, however, it is stated 
in the Amrita Bazar Patrika, of Calcutta, 
that one-twelfth of the growth is in 

Indian hands -I- 

Tobacco . — ^An increase is noted, which 
is largely due to the enterprise of a South 
Indian mercantile firm, whose Indian 
cigars are now well known throughout 
the United Kingdom. Probably one-half 
of the increase may be credited to purely 


£ 


31,127 


251,291 


71,820 


682,509 


' Extracted, by permission, from tho Appendices to ‘ Progress in the 
.Madras Presidenqr during the Past Forty Years,’ by M. B. By. Srinavasa 
Baghava Ivengar, Oewan of Baroda. Government Press, Madras, 1893. 
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Indian cultivation. The increase has been 
at the rate of 141 per cent., and the 

amount to be recorded is + 42,364 

Wood, and Manufactures of — The 
growth is again great, being 340 per cent, 
increase — £156,123 to £726,699. The 
‘ manufactures of ' scarcely count ; most 
of the export is teak, of which six- 
sevenths of the whole are supplied to the 
United Kingdom. This business is mainly 
in European hands ... ... ... ... — 

Wool, Baw. — Increase, 144 per cent. — 
from £472,614 to £1,149,916. Mainly 

Indian + 676,502 

Wool, Manufactures of. — Another dis- 
quieting item, inasmuch as a decrease of 
53 per cent, in manufacture of wool is 
shown. Yorkshire woollens evidently, 
like Lancashire cottons, can still beat 
Indian manufactures out of the held. 

Decrease in £ sterling — 85,731 

All other Articles, — 35 per cent, in- 
crease. As it is impossible to say how 
much of this is or is not Indian, half of 

the increase may be credited, say + 153,616 

Treasure, — The growth here again is 
large — 391 per cent, increase. But nothing 
must be put against Indian production in 
this regard. The gold, amounting to 
£1,557,764 is partly the product of British 
gold mines capitalised at, say, £3,000,000 
to £4,000,000, and silver (not produced in 
India and, therefore, a re-exportation of 
what has been imported) £3,381,024 ; 
together £4,938,788. 
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Total Trade Besults, as affecting purely 
Indian Cultivators, 1870 to 1898-99. £ 

Increases shown by + mark 31,805,136 

Decreases ,, — „ 14,606,657 

Net increase in twenty-nine years ... 17,198,479 

From the above has to be deducted : — 

Exports to Asiatic countries, on western, 
northern, and eastern borders, not reckon- 
ing treasure, say one-fourth goes out of 

India £774,497 

From the Feudatory States, one- 

fifth has to be accounted for 6,361,433 

7,135,930 

£10,062,549 

That is to say, at the end of twenty-nine years, the 
increased export of distinctly Indian produce, that is, 
produce coming from the Indian agriculturist grown from 
his own means, and not benefited directly by foreign 
capital, is £10,062,549. During this period Durma alone 
has increased her exports by £6,148,999 in 1898-99 as 
compared with 1870, leaving only £3,913,550 for all the 
rest of India. 

This, however, is not all. No argument is more 
frequently employed or more strongly expressed than 
that the increase of public works in India would be a 
benefit to the Indian agriculturist in enabhng him to 
export more and more largely. How does this dogma — 
it is not an assertion, it is, on Anglo-Indian lips, a dogma — 
square with the facts? Since 1873-74 ' — the figures are 
not available in satisfactory form for an earlier date — 
capital has been raised — 

£ 

For railway expenditure ... ... 129,730,000 

For irrigation works ... ... 21,680,000 

£161,410,000 


' StatUtioal Abstract, British India, No. 34, p. 324. 
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In addition to this a large annual expenditure has been 
incurred on roads. Since 1873-74 over nineteen thousand 
miles of railways have been opened, and many millions of 
acres of land brought under irrigation by canals and wells. 

It may be asked, ‘ How then is it that India presents 
such a satisfactory appearance of prosperity ? * To which 
the answer is that, except to the superficial eye, or to the 
pen and tongue of a defender of the system whose whole 
life and career are involved in the success, or, what comes 
to the same thing, a belief in the success, of the present 
policy, THERE IS NO APPEARANCE OF PROSPERITY EVEN, 
save in certain favoured irrigated or perennially rain-fed 
tracts. Elsewhere there is exactly what the figures given 
above indicate. Let the reader turn to the description of . 
the Deccan upland districts (pp. 349-3»53), and let him bear 
in mind that famine is now chronic in many parts of India, 
and that a friendly critic in the first of medical journals ** 
has deduced from the Census returns the ominous and 
terrible fact that nineteen millions of people died from 
famine in the last decade of the nineteenth century. 
Nearly two million deaths per annum from privation and 
diseases induced by privation are a part only of the 
evidence which indicates to those who have eyes to see 
and ears to hear the entire absence of prosperity in 
‘India.* That is a broad effect, sketched by a competent 
hand. Let some of the details be worked into the 
delineation concerning a particular portion of the Indian 
dominions; the Lieutenant-Governor of the Provinces 
in question, the Upper Provinces of Bengal, prides 
himself on having successfully combated a famine in 
1897-98.® For a time he could maintain the fiction. 

' Tlie Laiwety May, 1901. See preceding notes for details. 

1 refer to the North-Western Provinces, and to that very capable civilian, 
Sir Antony Macdonnell. It was not judicious on the part of one civilian 
who had the temerity to maintain the contrary to his superior’s known 
opinion, to assert that there had been serious mortality during this time of 
famine ; he found, to his cost, it was not judicious. As for an official who. 
reported that ‘ one thick-headed village had disappeared for want of food,’, 
he, too, had occasion to repent his frankness and to deplore his recklessness. 

A legend has grown up about the North-Western Provinces famine of 1897-98 
which even Indian-edited newspapers have accepted as gospel truth. 
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The Censas returns have revealed exactly what, from the 
annual death returns, was apparent to all who wished to 
see things in a clear, unprejudiced, light ; they must be 
very bad, and they must make viceregal and other official 
speeches, as to little or no famine mortality, absurd. This 
result was, by those who wish to see things as they are, 
and not as limned in an atmosphere and environment to 
suit preconceived ideas as to what the fruits of British 
rule must necessarily be, long ago anticipated. For 
British rule could not, intentionally, or incidentally, or 
accidentally, or any other ‘entally,’ — be any other than 
beneficent rule. But those who thus saw were openly 
contemned as enemies to the commonwealth. 

Here are the figures of the population in the Allahabad, 
Benares, and Grorakhpur, divisions, by districts, as shown 
in the official table published in March, 1901 : — 





Increase and 

District. 

1891. 

1901. 

Decrease. 




Per cent. 

Gawnpore 

1,!209,695 

1,259,243 

+ 4-1 

Fatehpur 

699,157 

686,411 

- 1-82 

Banda 

706,882 

631,337 

— 10-65 

Hamirpur 

AllahaW 

513,720 

458,645 

- 10-72 

1,648,737 

1,487,904 

— 3*93 

Jhansi 

683,619 

611,644 

-10-63 

Jalaun 

896,361 

400,619 

+ 1-07 

Allahabad Division ... 

i 5,757,121 

5,535,803 


Benares 

i 921,943 

882,972 

— 4-22 

Mirzapur 

1 1,161,508 

1,082,903 

— 6-77 

Caunpur 

Ghazipur 

1 1,264,949 

1,202,710 

— 4-93 

I 1,077,909 

914,148 

- 15-19 

BaJlia 

942,465 

949,966 

+ -8 

Benares Division 

6,368,774 

5,032,699 


GbraJdipur 

1 2,994,057 

2,955,648 

1 - 1-29 

Basti 

1,785,844 

1,846,758 

+ 3-36 

Azamgarh 

1 1,728,625 

1,580,565 

-11-46 

Gorakhpur Division... 

6,508,526 

6,831,356 
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Thus, while the normal increase of the population should 
be at least ten per cent. — and fifteen per cent, if the 
official ideal be reached — in the three divisions named 
there were increases in only four districts, and decreases 
in eleven, amounting in one case to over fifteen per cent. 
Allowing only one per cent per annum increase, and not 
one and a half which the Indian authorities have laid down 
as the normal annual increase in a properly-governed 
region, in these three divisions alone, the population at the 
beginning of the new century as compared with ten years 
previously was less than it ought to have been, 

In Allahabad division by 797,030 souls. 

,, Benares „ „ 872,292 „ 

„ Gorakhpur „ „ 828,022 „ 

In the three by 2,497,344 


Decreases also occurred in the following districts 
(excluding Almora, where a change of boundaries with 
Naini Tal has occurred) : — Bijnor, 1‘85 ; Pilibhit, 3*02 ; 
Bae Bareli, 0‘25 ; Hardoi, 1’8 ; Gonda, 3’9 ; Partabgarh, 2'17 ; 
making decreases in sixteen districts out of forty-eight. 
The net increase for the North-Western Provinces and 
Oudh is 1'68 only, although plague has had no appre- 
ciable effect, and there has only been one famine, which, 
as has been stated. Sir Antony Macdonnell regards as 
having been very successfully administered. The figures 
quoted tell a different tale: so would most North- 
Western Province civilians who were free to speak of the 
facts as they saw them. 

For the whole of his Province, on the counting being 
completed, and taking the lower percentage of proper 
increase. Sir Antony Macdonnell had 3,899,269 fewer 
subjects to paternally rule than he should have had. 
Allowing for ‘ normal ’ increase he was short of his people 
by 6,244,285 ! And yet, since Lord Northbrook’s 
campaign in Behar in 1873, the only really successful 
famine campaign known in British India, this particular 
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fight with famine, resulting in a missing number of over 
six millions of people, is regarded as a triumph of 
administration and humanity! 

APPENDIX 

CONDITION OF THE SILK-WEAVING INDUSTRY IN MADURA, 
SOUTHERN INDIA/ 

Ntimher of Silk-weavers in the Toton , — The silk- weavers as a class 
are a very prolific people. They are said to multiply more rapidly 
than the other classes. Fixing, therefore, the inmates of each house 
to be from four to five, the silk-weavers’ population of the town of 
Madura may be roughly estimated to be between 20,000 to 25,000, 
including females and children. Oi these about 10,000, including 
females, may be said to belong to the actual coolie class, who earn 
their living by daily wages. Next to these come the petty traders, 
who number from 400 to 500 families. Some of these sell threads, 
having purchased them in retail from the bigger merchants; some 
again sell lace in retail ; some advance small sums of money to the 
holders of looms and order a small supply of cloths and sell them to 
the richer merchants. Some are brokers who collect cloths manu- 
factured hi the town and sell them cither to the merchants in the 
town or to those abroad, and very few are capitalists who have any 
very large trading concerns. The last class may also be counted on 
one’s fingers, and it is said they are likely to be only between ten and 
twenty on the whole. It is the brokers who form a comparatively 
large number. Some of the silk-weavers have become agriculturists, 
finding that the profession of weaving does not pay. Their holdings 
are small, and they only eke out their maintenance from the results 
of the agricultural labour. Some are said to keep carts and bulls, 
and to be employed in collecting sand from the river for building 
purposes. 

Their Average Income . — Of the class of merchants, those who get 
profit of about Bs.lOO and more per month, are only five or six ; about 
twenty or thirty get from Bb. 50 to Bs.lOO, and those who get from 
Bs.5 to Bs.23 are about 400 or 500. The profession of broker is not 
very remunerative. A broker makes a profit of one anna on every 
rupee, but to earn a profit of 30 or 40 rupees in a month he has to 
employ two agents — one to go about the town and watch the progress 
of the cloths entrusted to the labourers and another to keep accounts. 
Very often he has to borrow money to pay the weavers in advance. 

The average income of a coolie family is Bs.5 a month, and it never 
goes higher than Bs.lO a month. Females also work; some are 

‘ Memorandum on the Progress of Madras Presidency during the last 
Forty Years of British Administration, p. coxv. 
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employed in preparing the threads for weaving, some in the dyeing pf 
cloths, and others in the marking of spots, or what is called sundadis. 
Boys of twelve years and more also earn wages, and generally get 
from one rupee upwards. 

Bs.500 is the highest value of a cloth which has ever been mside 
in Madura. Merchants of their omi accord do not order cloths of 
value of more than Bs.80 to Bs.lOO. The cloths made ordinarily 
range from Bs.G to Bs.lO only in value. 

The introduction of cotton twist from England, of lace from France, 
as well as of oven the dyeing stuif from Bombay, has considerably 
affected the value of the cloths made in the town, and necessarily the 
wages to the coolies and profits to the merchants. Of the 14,000 cloths 
above mentioned as being made in a month in the town, for 7,000 to 
10,000 cloths the inferior brass lace is used, and the value of these does 
not go over Bs.6 at the utmost. Their average price may be fixed at 
Bs.2^ per cloth ; this gives the sum total of B3.17,500 to Bs.25,000. 
The average value of an ordinary cloth with good lace may be fixed 
at Bs.7, and supposing that good lace is used for the remaining 4,000 
cloths, their approximate value amounts to Bs. 28,000. Thus the 
total value of cloths made in the town in a month may be fixed at 
Rs.50,000 to B8.60,000. 

To get an impression of how much this sum of Bs.60,000 actually 
benefits the townsmen and how much goes to other countries and 
places, what the component parts of a Madura cloth arc must be 
examined. Let us take for illustration an ordinary white cloth which 
is sold in the town for B 3 .IO. The different items which go to make 
this sum of Bs.lO may be described as follows : — 



Bs. 

a. 

P- 

Value of the thread 

1 

0 

0 

Cost of preparing the same for weaving 

0 

2 

0 

Profit earned by the merchant who sells the 




thread 

0 

1 

0 

Cost of fastening the thread to the loom 

0 

1 

0 

Wages for weaving thread into a cloth ... 

1 

4 

0 

Value of the lace ... 

6 

0 

0 


8“* 

8 

"6 

Merchants’ profit, including brokerage 

1 

8 

0 

Total 

liT 

0 

~0 


When the cloth is dyed the excess charge is as follows : — 


For the first and rough colouring 

Bs. a. 

0 12 

P- 

0 

For the making of spots 

0 12 

0 

For dyeing them over again 

0 12 

0 

Miscellaneous 

0 4 

0 

Total 

2 8 

“0 
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Thus the great portion of the value of a cloth goes for the lace 
which is manufactured in France. Then by the cotton twist used, it 
is the English merchants who are benefited. The dye is also pre- 
pared abroad and the greater portion of Es.l 12a. spent for dyeing 
goes also to other hands. The portion of Ra.l2 8a. which actually 
circulates among the townsmen may be taken at the highest to be 
from Bs.4 to Bs.6, or one-third of the value of the cloth. This 
calculated with reference to the Bs.60,000 worth of cloth yields a total 
amount of Bs.24,000 to Bs.80,000, and this amount may roughly be 
fixed to be the sum earned from the industry by coolie upwards to the 
richest merchant. Deducting again Bs.5,000 or so as being the profits 
earned by merchants, there remains Bs.25,000 to be distributed 
amongst 5,000 families, giving an average of Bs.5 per family, the 
amount mentioned above, as being the average income of a family. 
Generally speaking, the industry is becoming day by day less profitable 
to the actual working classes. The causes thereof arc not far to seek. 
Prior to the importation of cotton twist, some fifty years ago, it would 
appear there were m the town of Madura 2,000 to 3,000 families 
employed in spinning out threads. This vocation has entirely 
ceased now. Again, prior to the importation of lace, there were 500 
Mussulman families engaged in making lace, and in their place there 
are, it would appear, only ten families employed in making country lace. 
The preparation of colouring materials was at least done locally till a 
year or two ago, but this, too, has been superseded by the Bombay 
article. As a necessary result of the cessation of all these vocations, 
the labour is now directed entirely in one direction towards weaving, 
and it is in consequence very cheap. AVhat used to be paid for at Bs.2 
in former years is now remunerated by one rupee only. 

Even as regards the merchant class, the general complaint is that 
the trade does not pay. It may be that a larger number of cloths are 
now made than before, but what merchants make as profit by reason 
of the cheapness of the commodity and keenness of competition seems 
to be considerably less than what it was in former years. A cloth 
which was sold for Bs.60 is now sold for only Bs.80. 

Ab‘ a curious illustration of how the importation of the English - 
made goods has affected the local weaving industry, it may be 
mentioned that the weavers themselves of the town of Madura do 
hardly use the cloths woven by them. Mulls and piece goods have 
taken the place of the home-made articles, and if the richer class 
should seek for some country cloths, it is the Conjeveram cloths that 
are made use of. The females likewise use the Thombu, and if they 
seek for some better country-made cloths they purchase the Koranadu 
cloths. Thus it happens that one or two per cent, of the town-made 
articles are sold in the town itself, and the rest are sent abroad. 

The Habits and Manners of the Silk-toeavera as a Class, — Silk- 
weavers as a class lead a simple life. Their food is simple and con- 
sists of cholum, cuinbu, and other dry grains. Bice is used by 
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comparatively few persons only. Their clothing is simple. The 
females wear a cloth of Bb. 2- worth only, except on festive occasions,* 
when they wear the Koranadn cloths. House accommodation is 
necessary for their profession, and each endeavours, therefore, first, to 
secure a house for himself. They are not also without a desire for 
ornaments. Even the poorest household are mentioned to have some 
gold jewels. A silk-weaver's property consists generally of his house 
and ornaments. Marriage is costly with them. About Bs. 68 must 
be paid to the bride even by the poorest man. To meet this item of 
expenditure almost every coolie before he enters on his profession 
begins to subscribe to some chit transaction or other, and to save out 
of his hard-earned wages one rupee or so to bo paid monthly for a series 
of years extending from five to seven. Before he earns his prize in his 
turn, necessity, however, often compels him to borrow, mortgaging his 
chit and the house owned by him. It is such documents that are 
registered in large numbers in the town offices of Madura. There is 
anotlier peculiarity about these silk-weavers. They seldom borrow 
from others than their caste-men. In case of loans of large sums, 
probably they may resort to the Nattukkottai chetti, but all ordinary 
loans are contracted from one of their own community. 



CHAPTEE IX 


‘is INDIA DISTRESSED? WE SEE NO DISTRESS.’ ‘IP 
INDIA BE DISTRESSED AND NON-PROSPEROUS, WHY 
DO WE NOT SEE THE DISTRESS?’ 

Impression of Visitors that India is a Land of Great Prosperity 
Arises from their Never Visiting the Real India : They 
see Anglo-Indian Colonies on the Continent of India 
only. 

Anglostan and Hindustan — Two Countries Included in the 
Indian Empire of Britain. 

Eulogies of Moral and Material Welfare Blue Books apply 
only to Anglostan. 

What is Really Going On in Hindustan? The Public Not 
Permitted to Know. 

The Veil Partly Drawn Aside in, 1867, 1877, 1879-80, 1888, 
1896, and 1897-8. 

The Panjah : 

Mr. Thorbum’s Inquiry as to Agriculturists’ Indebtedness 

Fixity of Land Revenue Cause of Much Indebtedness. 

Government’s Duty to so Adjust its Revenue as to 
Obviate Unnecessary Borrowings. 

Why the Sowkar is Preferred to Government when a 
Loan for Cattle or Seed is Required. 

Results of the Indebtedness Inquiry — ^Widespread Ruin 
Revealed. 

Five * Beginnings ’ of Indebtedness. 

Legislation and Administration Need Adaptation to Indian 
Requirements. 

North-Western Provinces and Oudh: 

Lord Dufferin’s Conscience and Sir W. W. Hunter’s 
Exposure. 

' The Greater Proportion of the Population Suffer from 
an Insufficiency of Food.’ 

The Inquiry of 1887-88. 

How a Summary of Evidence should Not be Prepared. 

Mr. Crooke’s Facts in a * Covering Letter ’ and the Facts 
Themselves — Two Very Different Things. 

Farmers, with a Well and Two Bullocks, in Good Years, 
Steadily Submerged. 

Ninety-Nine per Cent, of Gross Produce Taken for Rent by 
Landlord who Pays Half to the British Government. 

Farmers (If They have No Children) ‘ Can Afford a Blanket.’ 
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• ' 

‘ It is Unusual to Find a Village Woman Who Has Any 
Wraps at AIL’ 

Sample Cultivators : a * Record ’ in Raclc-Renting. 

A Village Under the Court of Wards. 

Sir Antony Macdonnell on ‘ The Chief Causes of the Ryot’s 
Difficulties.’ 

‘ The Common Idea as to Extravagance on Marriages 
Unsupported by Evidence.’ 

Remedies for Difficulties Frequently Propounded by Non- 
Officials, only to be Scorned and Passed By. 

Alleged Causes of Indebtedness by Mr. Thorburn : * 1. A 
Want of Thrift due to Heredity ; 2. Climate ; 3. Our 
System.’ 

The Bombay Presidency : 

Chief Autliority : * J.'s ’ Letters to the Times of Indm 
Founded on Official Reports. 

The Hinterland of Bombay City : a Glimpse by Vaughan 
Nash. 

Bombay’s Blunders — Comparative. 

Bombay Cultivators Taxed Nearly Four Times Heavier 
than Bengal Cultivators. 

A Non-Famine Year Comparison Between the Respective 
Presidencies and Provinces. 

Backward Irrigational Facilities and the Decrease in 
Agricultural Cattle. 

Incidence of Taxation in Relation to Cultivated Acreage. 

Indian Official Publications Pitfalls for the Unwary — 
including Sir Henry Hartley Fowler, ex- Secretary of 
State for India 

Lands with Five Fallow Years to Two Crop Years. 

Ratio of Burden to Gross and Net Produce. 

Ten Years’ Agricultural Experiences in P’astbrn 
England : 

(а) The Vicissitudes of the Seasons for Ten ^Tears 

(б) Out-turn of Crops — a Loss of Jgl 1,724, 333. 

(c) Loss of Cattle. 

(d) Remission only 8s. per dglOO per annum, Less 

than Half of One per Cent. 

The Prediction as to the Bankruptcy of India Fulfilled : 

* India is Bankrupt.’ 

A Seven Years’ old Exposure. 

Appendix : 

India’s Greatest Peril and her Worst Enemies. 

I NCREDULITY, annoyance — ^for a moment or two 
anger — exhibit themselves in the average Briton 
when, in his presence, it is asserted that India is in a 
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distressful condition. Unhappily the feeling aroused is 
excited against the expounder of facts, not against the 
facts themselves and all that they reveal. The look of 
pitying contempt with which the asserter of such a state- 
ment is favoured is intended to be withering in its 
intensity. This is especially the case with the cold- 
weather tourist, who, in proportion to the shortness of 
his visit and the time he spent in cantonments, holds the 
most positive of opinions. As the recipient of much 
incredulity, and more pitying contempt than I care to 
remember, I have become a connossieur of the manner 
in which, and of the extent to which, India strikes a 
stranger. Ninety-nine visitors to India out of one 
hundred, if not indeed nine hundred and ninety-nine 
out of one thousand, leave that country with an im- 
pression that they have been visiting a land of great 
prosperity and a people fairly well-to-do and generally 
content. 

And they are perfectly right in the impression they 
have formed. 

What they have seen fully justifies them in coming 
to a conclusion calculated to gratify them as Britons 
and to satisfy them as to the great part whicli their 
country and their countrymen have played in bringing 
India to so advanced a position. The route taken by the 
ordinary traveller in India — ^unless he or she be the most 
difficult to please among mortals — can leave but one 
impression on the mind. More than seventy years ago 
Bishop Heber was constrained to write — 

‘Thy towers, Bombay, gleam fair, they say, 

Across the dark blue sea.’ 

A like feeling of admiration takes possession of the 
traveller before he sets foot on the Apollo Bunder. So 
far as the unaccustomed heat and ever-attentiye mosquito 
will permit, the feeling is intensified as he passes along 
the broad avenues with their green umbrageous foliage 
partly concealing, and in so doing adding to the effect 
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produced by, the magnificent buildings on every side. 
The effect is perhaps greatest when the most magnificent 
railway station in theworld is visited — the Victoria Station, 
designed by the late Mr. Stevens. A journey to that 
part of the city occupied by the native inhabitants, with 
its crowded streets, its busy life, its varied animation, and 
its general activity brings a new phase of thought. ‘ All 
this busy scene is of our creation. This is our work, our 
work, our work. What do these people not owe to us ! * 
No longer can it be asked as a question involving an 
impossibility : ‘ Which of you by taking thought can add 
one cubit to his stature ? * Mentally, racially, and patrioti- 
cally, practically every Englishman who goes to India 
through its western gate adds not one but many cubits to 
his stature before he really starts on his journeyings in 
India. An evening in a bungalow on Malabar Hill, or 
even an afternoon visit to the Botanical Gardens over- 
looking Back Bay and the many-towercd city, puts the 
top-stone on an edifice then completely erected in the 
visitor's mind. 

It is thus mentally equipped that the ‘ grand tour * 
through India is begun. Can there be any wonder if 
the frame of mind thus induced should become almost 
ecstatic over the many proud evidences of the great good 
of British rule ? For pretty well all the visitor saw in 
Bombay the creation and consequence of British 
rule. As I have said, everything that is seen justifies the 
strongest feelings of complacency which are certain to be 
aroused in the stranger's mind. He proceeds on his tour. 
Everywhere he sees similar proofs of British success. 
Crossing the great plains of India he may, as he gazes 
from the railway carriage window, wonder where the 
agricultural people are to be found. He has been 
told that India is a land of villages and that eighty- 
six per ce&t. of the inhabitants are agriculturists. 
Where, then, are the villages ? And, where the people ? 
It is true he sees here and there a collection of mud^ 
huts with little or no sign of life about them, and 

20 
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concludes that those are ruined villages of which he has 
read. 

Allahabad, Calcutta, Darjeeling, the Northern Indian 
cities, with perhaps a glance at Madras, and, maybe, 
Rangoon, are included in the visitor’s round. Soon the 
new impression of our greatness and success wears off. 
It has solidified into an article of belief, has become 
a part of irremovable indentation in the grey matter of 
the brain; an abiding addition is made to the mental 
equipment of the individual. So it comes about that 
the stoutest defenders of British rule in India are those 
persons who have visited that country for a short time. 
An example of the impression made on the average visitor 
comes to me whilst this chapter is in preparation. 

An English gentleman, who was a Parliamentary repre- 
sentative for some years, who is related to the greatest 
Parliamentary champion India has known since the days 
of Burke, visited India during the winter of 1900-1901. 
He was in that country during the aftermath of what 
Lord Curzon has called ‘ the most terrible famine which 
has ever visited India.* I forwarded to him a copy of my 
Open Letter to the Viceroy on the Condition of India and 
its people. On June 24, 1901, this reply reached me : — 

‘ I have been a long time in acknowledging the receipt of the paper 
you were kind enough to send me. Of course I have not the know- 
ledge of the subject to enable me to judge of the question in dispute, 
but I imagine that those in power are always likely to make out the 
best case for themselves and the results of their rule. I went to 
India on a short trip last winter. I spent a few days in Bombay and 
Calcutta, and visited Darjeeling, Benares, Lucknow, Cawnpore, Agra, 
Delhi, and Jeypore. I was much interested with the people and very 
favourably impressed with them. I did not come across any signs of 
poverty or starvation, and perhaps that was not to be expected in so 
short a trip. In the native quarters of the cities the people seemed 
to be industrious and cheerful, and the children seemed plump and 
happy. 1 did not notice anything in the villages near the railway 
line, or in the appearance of the people who were in the^^elds, to lead 
me to think that they were in great distress, though, of course, every 
one could see that they are poor. I was much surprised to see the 
immense amount of travelling by rail which they do. Whenever I 
went by an ordinary train the stations were crowded with natives — 
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one would think thet they must have some spare money to pay for 
this. I did not see any of the great men in India except the Chief 
Justice of Calcutta) whom I knew here. The military power which 
holds the country seemed to be very little in evidence. I should like 
to go again, but probably never shall.’ 


For an unpremeditated expression of opinion, not 
written with an eye to publication, the foregoing is a 
valuable document. Its chief value lies in its absolute 
accuracy. What is described is true to the life and to 
the letter. Personally, I should subscribe my agreement 
with all that is set forth. 

But the evidence is valueless ; the impression obtained 
is BO misleading as to be wholly false. The writer of this 
letter — the ordinary visitor to the land called India, 
following the route described above — did not visit India. 
The places at which he stopped were British Colonies 
in India. They were not India itself. There are two 
Indias ; the India of the Presidency and chief provincial 
cities, of the railway system, of the hill stations, in all of 
which Britain is as supreme as she is in the chief places 
of the United Kingdom. This is the India where the 
people, taken all round and allowing for the circum- 
stances of the respective cases, are as prosperous and 
nearly as well content as are their brother British subjects 
in London, Edinburgh, Manchester, Liverpool, Birming- 
ham, Newcastle-on-Tyne, Bristol, and Southampton — with 
this difference, the really rich men in all the Indian cities 
do not number two hundred, and that, with a trifling ex- 
ception, all the big salaries earned in the administration — 
the biggest salaries for like work in all the world — are 
received by Englishmen, by foreigners. This India, at the 
outside, cannot affect more than fifteen per cent, of the 
people. Those people are not seen as Indian people, but 
as British Indian subjects whose daily bread comes from 
the political structure made in Britain according to 
British ideas, and is not an outgrowth of the country’s 
needs or the people’s wishes. 
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V 

There are two countries situated between the moun- 
tains which constitute the roof of the world and the 
eighth degree north of the equator and bounded east and 
west by Chinese territory and the Afghan kingdom. 
They may be named respectively — 

Anglostan, the land specially ruled by the English, 
in which English investments have been 
made, and by which a fair show and 
reality of prosperity are ensured; 

Hindustan, practically all India' fifty miles from 
each side of the railway lines, except 
the tea, coffee, indigo, and jute, planta- 
tions, and not including the Feudatory 
States. 

Anglostan is the region to which the roseate state- 
ments in the Viceregal and State Secretary’s speeches 
refer. All that is eulogistic in Indian Moral and 
Material Welfare Blue Books apply only to Anglostan. 
If only there were agreement as to this real delimitation 
between the two Indias, there would not be the conflict 
of opinion that now puzzles the outsider as he hears 
directly opposing statements made concerning the Indo- 
British Empire in the East. As a matter of fact, if the 
ground were but properly defined there is no real differ- 
ence between the oflBicial apologists and the outside 
critics. The mischief in regard to the former is that 
while they deal with all-sufficient detail in connection 
with everything concerning Anglostan, of Hindustan they 
produce naught but glittering generalities, which dazzle 
but do not inform. If by any chance such evidence as 
will be summarised shortly — I refer to the inquiry con- 

> Let no oritio divert attention from the argument by reminding his 
reader that Hindustan, properly so-called, was not co-estensive with the 
British Dominions called India, which embrace Beluchis in the West and 
Shans in the East, Kashmiris, Dogras, and Afghans in the North, and 
Tamils in the South. It meant little more than India north of the Nerbudda. 
I know this, but the expression can be fairly used (with this explanation) for 
my purpose, and need not be regarded as in any degree misleading. 
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cerning the economic condition of the Indian people 
made in 1888 — be forthcoming, it is immediately ^dressed’ 
(with more than a shopkeeper’s art for his best window), 
out of all recognition, even to the extent of being a mis- 
representation of what it professes to summarise. The 
^ leading case ' in my mind as I write is the covering 
letter of the Secretariat of the North-Western Provinces 
and Oudh on the inquiry which I have mentioned. That 
summary, which gave an inaccurate representation of the 
facts ascertained, was published. The evidence on which 
it was professedly based has, on several occasions, been 
refused when requests for its publication have been made 
in the House of Commons. Of that evidence more later ; 
meanwhile the Parliamentary incident is narrated here as 
being part of a settled policy in the India Office, namely, 
that only such statements concerning administration as 
the Secretary of State and his Council think proper shall 
reach the hands of an interested public. 

As I have said, Anglostan, with its railways, roads, 
and public works generally, its prosperous and prospering 
cities, its civil and criminal codes, its famine code, its 
high courts of justice, constitutes a Marvel of Governing 
Skill and Ability. Were these all, then, so far as mere 
administration goes, and, assuming it to be fitting that 
self-praise and egoistic eulogy at any time can be appro- 
priate — then too much has not been said in praise of the 
British rule of India ; — and, again, assuming also that the 
higher ethics of humanity will permit of even a perfect 
system of rule being continued — as the British Indian 
rule is continued — by a menace of force and without the 
assistance throughout and the secured consent of the 
governed. 

Good as is British administration in the regions and to 
. the extent described, when the price to be paid for it is 
the once-gr^^adual, but now-rapid demoralisation of eighty- 
five per cent, of the people, and the equally rapid denuda- 
tion of the country’s resources to the enrichment of the 
foreign rulers, all this brave display becomes a mockery 
and a curse, 
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What is there behind the screen ? What is really going 
on in Hindustan ? 

As a rule the public are not allowed to know. We 
scarcely deserve the compliment paid to us in the Indian 
portion of the record of the tour round the world made by 
the Czar of Eussia when he was Czarewitch ; it is there 
said : ‘ Yes, the English, to do them justice, do not hide 
the bitter truth from themselves that India is an unfor- 
tunate country.* It is true we use the phrase, ‘ India is a 
poor land,* as did Sir Mackenzie Wallace, and so called 
forth compliment to our honesty. But we never get far 
beyond the phraseology. We say India is a poor land, 
and go on ruling it as if it were a veritable mine of 
wealth. Glimpses behind the screen are occasionally 
permissible. Now and then the veil is drawn aside, and 
one sees what is really happening. This has occurred 
on the following occasions — to take recent incidents 
only 

The Orissa Famine Commission, 1867 ; 

The Deccan Biots Commission, 1877 ; 

The Famine Commission of 1879-80 ; 

The Inquiry into the Economic Condition of the 
Agricultural and Labouring Classes, 1888; 

The Inquiry into Peasant Indebtedness and Land 
Alienation in parts of the Kawalpindi Division, Panjab, 
1896 ; 

The Famine Commission of 1897-8. 

I will take two Provinces and one Presidency, and 
when these have been delineated according to the official 
evidence recorded, will then take India as a whole and 
indicate the terrible condition into which the Empire has 
been allowed to fall. The two Provinces are the Panjab 
and the North-Western Provinces and Oudh, generally 
considered to be the most prosperous parts of India 
outside the permanently-settled Lower Provinces of 
Bengal. The Presidency is Bombay. The language 
employed, as far as possible, will always be official, even 
if it be not contained within quotation marks. 
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THE PANJAB. 

One man in Northern India has had the courage alike 
to inquire and to recommend. From his efforts has 
resulted the Land Alienation Act for the Panjab. That 
measure, which was passed in October, 1900, took from 
the owners of the land many of their proprietary rights. 
Its provisions summarised by Mr. S. S. Thorburn, retired 
Panjab civilian, whose report — to be immediately alluded 
to — produced the measure, and who is the man to whom 
I refer, are as follows : — 

1. Prohibited the permanent alienation of agricultural 
land, except to defined agriculturists ; 

2. Only permitted certain forms of temporary aliena- 
tions to non-agriculturists up to a limit of twenty years, 
the land then returning unencumbered to the family of 
the alienor ; 

3. Disabled alienors from making any further disposi- 
tion during the currency of the temporary transfer ; 

4. Declared the hypothecation of agricultural produce 
for more than one year to be illegal ; 

5. Prohibited the execution-sale of agricultural lands ; 
and 

6. Confined jurisdiction under the Bill to Kevenue 
officers only.* 

The genesis of this measure, as told by its author, is 
most interesting. It will be found at the foot of this 
page.® Having received authority, Mr. Thorburn chose 
four tracts, two of them * well ’ circles near Lahore, a 

* ‘ Agrioola Redivivus/ art., Asiatic Quarterly Review ^ July 1901, page 77. 

* Ihid, pp. 6r5-66. Mr. Thorburn says : — ‘ I was almost despondent, 
when, in 1892, Sir Dennis Fitzpatrick was appointed Lieutenant- 
Governor of the Panjab. Though his experience had been almost wholly in 
the Secretariat, and his bias of mind was legal, he was known to be able, 
thorough, and independent. He at once read all the ofTicial literature on 
the subject of land-reform, and in his frank, incisive way said tome, M Half 
measures won’t do. It is the whole hog or nothing.” Soon after, per- 
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third one hundred miles westwards, and a fourth still 
farther west in the Salt Eange. ‘The first three were 
known to be depressed. The latter was supposed to be 
better circumstanced, though it was a densely populated 
rain country.’ ‘ The four tracts or circles covered an area 
of about one thousand square miles, and supported an 
agricultural population of three hundred thousand souls 
scattered throughout five hundred and thirty-five villages 
and hamlets.* Evidence was readily available and was 
trustworthy.^ The collection and sifting of facts occupied 


ceiving that the statistics of land-transfers were faulty and unreliable, he 
initiated measures for their improvement. In the cold weather of 1894-95 
he marched through rny division — I was the Commissioner of Bawalpindi — 
and in his tour halted in the heart of a country which was sometimes a 
granary and sometimes a desert. As he approached his camp a great mob 
of excited peasants, earnest greybeards most of them, surrounded his horse, 
some even thrusting horny hands upon the bridle, and kept on shouting at 
him, “ We are mined. Lord Sahib. The Kirars (Hindu usurers) and com- 
pound interest have robbed us of our lands.’* He tried to get more precise 
information, but it was useless. The formula was taken up and repeated by 
an ever-enlarging circle, llecognising that they had convictions, but small 
powers of exposition, he rode on through them to his tents. Strolling that 
evening with me, he pointed out that economic problems could only be 
solved by evidence and reason, in which sentiment had no place, to smash a 
working system of old standing, except on clear proof that through it the 
people were being pauperised and expropriated, was impossible. 

‘ “ You have the evidence, sir,** I suggested, “ in all the settlement reports 
and the annual returns of land-transfers.” 

‘ “ But the figures are worth little. For instance, they don’t show redemp- 
tions ; the same land may be mortgaged and redeemed half a dozen times 
for aught I know.” 

* “ If you must have positive proof,” I replied, “ you can easily obtain it 
in the way proposed by me ten years ago. If you will select tracts for 
general statistics, and then take typical villages in them, and have each 
original peasant-proprietor’s debt and mortgage history worked out before 
the whole village for the last twenty-five years or so, you will get the facts 
in a few months, which the superficial inquiries of the last dozen years have 
failed to bring out.” 

' Next morning Ills Honour told me that he had been reading ” Musalmans 
and Moneylenders,” and was willing to receive a proposal from me for 
carrying out an Inquiry of the kind therein suggested.’ 

* * The publicity of all proceedings protected us from the fabrication of 
evidence — a practice which makes the administration of justice conducted in 
court-rooms such groping in the dark in India. Men lie with impunity in a 
court-house at a distance from their homes, but not when sitting in the 
midst of hundreds who know the truth.* — * Agrio. Bed.’ p. 67, 
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six months, after which two haonths more were spent in 
preparing a report on the whole case. Then came the 
Report. From a manuscript copy with which I have 
been favoured,* I make some citations which are 
valuable from the facts stated, and interesting because 
of the side-lights they throw upon the condition of the 
peasant farmers of the far North-West of India. 

* Ever since, as Settlement Collector of the Bannu district (1872-79)/ 
The principle Thorburn, in the sixty- seventh paragraph of 

of fixity of report, ‘ I learnt something of the actual difficulties 

land-revenue peasant life, I have always held that our system of 

preferred by revenue is unsuitable for peasant owners, 

Government l^eofl-usc after short harvests fixity compels many of 
to elasticity. ^^*®*** borrow from lenders in order to pay their 
quota of the assessment. I have, consequently, 
whenever practicable, advocated elasticity, and I have been instru- 
mental in introducing that principle to some, though I think very 
insufficient, extent in riverain tracts on the Indus, Jhelum, and 
Ghen&b. If some degree of elasticity, which in its fuUest measure is 
the establishment of a ratio between each harvest's out-turn converted 
into rupees, and the revenue demanded for that harvest, is desirable 
for river-flooded areas, it is often equally and sometimes more 
desirable for rain-dependent tracts. The reason is that, cases of 
avulsion and erosion excepted, the yields on river lands arc on the 
whole more certain and more equal than on rain lands. The rainfall 
is so varying in quantity and time of fall, that in most rain tracts, 
over thirty miles south of the Himalayas, the fluctuations of out-turn 
from harvest to harvest are immense, ranging from ml plus loss of seed 
and absence of fodder to a hundred-fold plus practically unlimited 
fodder. However, as yet fixed assessments and distribution accord- 
ing to soils are the rule in all districts in which I have served, except 
in certain sub-montane strips of Dera Ismail Khan. This principle 
of fixity is continued on revisions of assessment, although Government 
loses thereby potential revenue. Loss is incurred, because the extra- 
ordinary uncertainty of the yields, coupled with the poverty of 
agriculturists, constrain Government to pitch the assessment 
Cunsidorably below the half assets standard. Whetlier I am right 
or not, the practical difficulties of extending elasticity are believed by 
Government — a belief not shared by myself — to be insurmountable, 
and the people are accustomed to fixity and prefer the ills they know 
of to ills unknown, so I suppose the present system will be continued. 


^ The Secretary of State, I believe, has consented to the publication of 
the Beport, and it may appeal- before the present century ends, 
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‘Now in this Inquiry it hius^^been established that in widely 
separated tracts inhabited by widely differing tribes of peasant 
owners on well-lands as on rain lands, indebted owners borrow, 
even after good or average harvests, food grain in winter and spring 
and seed at sowing times, because their creditors appropriate a 
large part of their crops from the threshing-floor in full or part pay- 
ment of debts previously incurred, or of interest due on such debts. 
The loss of part of the yield compels many of these owners to pay 
their revenue a month or so afterwards by further borrowing. If this 
is the case in good seasons with already indebted owners, it is also 
the case in bad seasons with some hitherto debt-free owners.’ 

Mr. Thorbiirn continues : — 

‘ The problem then is, how can the State, without a change in its 
Borrowl to system, reduce borrowing from money- 

a l^L l®>^ders ? The question of restricting unnecessary 

revenue borrowing by contracting credit will be dealt with 

presently. Here I am considering what may loosely 
be called necessary borrowing. It is, of course, outside the power of 
Government to feed hungry peasants whenever harvests are below 
average or fail entirely. All that Government can do is, when 
drought produces famine, to And life-sustaining work near their 
homes for the able-bodied starving, and to gratuitously feed those 
physically incapable of labour. That the State is already pledged to 
do, and does. But with respect to borrowing to pay land revenue, to 
supply seed grain, and to replace plough cattle, the State can, and 
ought to, I think, do much more than it now does, I offer some 
remarks on each of these subjects, and shall first deal with burrowing 
to pay land revenue. 

‘ That is a class of debt which the State, by its deliberate preference 
for fixity over elasticity, has to some extent driven the peasantry to 
incur. It is idle to say that zemindars are thriftless, quarrelsome, 
or extravagant, and have themselves to blame for their indebtedness. 
The evidence in this Inquiry brings homo none of these charges, 
except to some small extent thriftlessness, and even if all of them 
were deserved, we have to deal with human nature as it is, and the 
obligation would still lie on the Government to so adjust its land- 
revenue system as to obviate all reason for unnecessary borrowing 
from usurers. I say “ unnecessary borrowing,” for do what we will 
the sdhAkdr will always be a necessity to small farmers. He existed 
before annexation in the villages of the Pan jab ; he was found in the 
Eurram valley, when we recently annexed it ; he was found last year 
in Sw&t, and in fact we know that he is a necessity wherever there 
are settled populations, and continuous farming all the world over, 
even throughout Afghanistan. But before our time in the Panjab 
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the village lender was, and in the othel^ countries named he is still, a 
dependant, a servant of the rural community, and never wbat our 
system is making him in the Panjab villages— that community’s 
master. Then, as regards fixity of land revenue and borrowing to 
pay it in short seasons, it is idle to contend that the rules for granting 
suspensions and remissions of land revenue demand supply the 
required amount of elasticity. The answer, to such an assertion is 
found in the revenue and agricultural histories of thousands of villages 
in this or in probably any other Division of the Panjab, and in the 
detailed debt and alienation histories of the 742 holdings specially 
attested in this Inquiry. Prices-current, rain statistics, and the 
annual Revenue Reports of districts show that fodder and groin 
scarcities arc of frequent recurrence, and the village note-books and 
revenue statistics generally prove that suspensions are rare and 
remissions still rarer. It may be said that recent rules are more 
liberal, giving Collectors and Commissioners more latitude than 
formerly. Even so it is only here and there that an exceptionally 
strong, energetic, and sympathetic, Collector, helped by exceptionally 
good TahslldArs may, by comprehensive suspensions, followed by 
considerate remissions, save an appreciable percentage of their 
indebted peasants from having to borrow privately to pay the 
revenue. But such Collectors and Tahslldars are exceptional, laws 
and rules have to be made for and worked by average officials, and 
aJl officials have multifarious unavoidable duties which must be done. 
Thus from want of forethought, positive ignorance of facts, want of 
time, or perhaps even a disinclination to do more than the minimum 
obligatory, Collectors often will not or do not arrange suspensions in 
time, or work out remission cases with that amplitude and exactness 
which superior authority requires. All such work throws much 
additional labour on the already burdened district staff, and is 
naturally distasteful to average minds. Then, too, the State must 
have its land revenue, and is reasonably averse to suspensions and 
remissions, which upset budget aiTangements and reduce revenue. 
Since I have been Commissioner of this Division, the Sidlkot district, 
during Colonel Montgomery’s rdgime (188S-94), had a Collector and 
several Tahsild&rs possessed of all the exceptional qualifications noted 
above, and yet in those years I cannot discover that any revenue was 
suspended or remitted. In fact, for the whole district, the revenue of 
which is now fifteen lakhs, I make out that in the last thirty years only 
Rs.6,450 have been suspended, and Rs. 1,694 remitted, all on account 
of damage done by hail. In that period there have been several 
prolonged fodder famines and quite a dozen poor harv’^osts.’ 

Later, in the same report, he goes on to indicate why 
zemindars prefer the sankars to Government when 
borrowing to replace cattle, and says: — 
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* Next as to borrowing for seed grain and to replace cattle : — Act 
XII. of 1884 was passed to enable agriculturists to so borrow from 
Government and an allotment is annually made to each district for 
that purpose. In few districts, I believe, is the small allotment made 
fully utilised, and practically, so far as my experience goes, peasants 
prefer to obtain money for cattle from private lenders rather than 
from the State. They prefer to do this in the teeth of the fact that 
Government takes 6:^ per cent, interest a year on such loans, counting 
the interest from the harvest succeeding that in which loan was 
made, whereas s4hdkdrs take from 25 per cent, to 37*8 per cent, or 
more a year, either charge interest at a daily rate from date on which 
loan was made, or at a monthly or annual rate — broken periods being 
treated as full periods — and also deduct from the sum lent one anna 
in the rupee as discount. The explanation is that to borrow, say, 
Ks.50 from Government for a yoke of oxen, involves personal incon- 
venience, uncertainty of result of application, considerable delay, and 
generally the necessity of conciliating various ministerial servants of 
Government, first at the Tahsil, then in the village, and sometimes 
at District headquarters as well. Then repayment is exacted at fixed 
amounts and times. Further, average Collectors and Tahsilddrs do 
not encourage loans for cattle and seed, because each case gives much 
trouble, and the security is not always good — for tenants as w^ell as 
owners are eligible for such loans — and none but the neediest men 
require them. In such circumstances the borrower naturally prefers 
his own sdhiikdr, who lives in or near his village and lends him what 
he wants in one short interview, whereas did ho borrow from Govern- 
ment he might be kept moving between home and the Tahsil or 
perhaps even District headquarters as well, for two or three months, 
and eventually be refused a loan. The same may be said of loans 
for seed, but as Bs.5 or Bs.lO should meet a small holder's seed 
requirements seed - borrowing from a sdhtikdr has comparatively 
insignificant consequences for the debtor. The instructions and rules 
under the Agriculturists’ Loan Act, 1884, Bevenue Circular 56, 
paragraphs 12-14, and in Appendix III. to the Circular ore fairly 
liberal except that unnecessary delay is caused by the obligation laid 
on the Tahsilddr to refer each application to the Collector for orders 
(Buie 3), but even were Tahsilddrs empowered to grant loans without 
such reference few woidd, without strong encouragement, take action. 
Whatever the reason, it is a fact that Acts and Buies are almost a 
dead letter. If paragraph 18 of Beport and Appendix XIV. be com- 
pared it will be seen that loans for cattle by sdhukdrs aggregate 
Bs.63,449 for twelve villages against B8.8,646 by Government for five 
hundred and thirty-five villages.’ 


We now come to the results of Mr. Thorbum’s 
inquiry : — 
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In 474* villages in widely distant and differing tracts held by widely 
different tribes and clans are to be found the following results : — 

‘ (a) Two hundred and ninety-seven villages out of four hundred 
and seventy-four were prosperous) or at least free from debt or 
alienations at time of Regular Settlement preceding late revisions. 

* (6) Dividing the four hundred and seventy-four villages into three 
groups, those hopelessly, seriously, and slightly involved, moneylenders 
and traders held the following percentages of cultivated and of 
immediately alienable area (paragraphs 40 and 41 of Report) : — 


Number of villages in each group, 
viz. A, B, and C (hopelessly, seriously, 
and slightly involved}. 


A 126 

B 210 

C 138 


Total ... 474 

Add- 

(а) Mortgaged without pos- 
session to moneylenders. 

(б) Alienated to “traders not 

edso practising moneylend- 
ing” who cultivate through 
tenants 

Grand Total 

Compare percentage on area ad- 
mitted 


Abba with Percentage. 


Total cultivated. 

Of which held by 
moneylenders. 

64,004 

27,765 

100 

43 

143,149 

29,672 

100 

20 

94,676 

6,456 

100 

6 

801,919 

62,898 

100 

20 

... 

2,826 

... 

1,759 

301,919 

67,478 

22 

271,518 

67,478 

25 


‘(c) The present indebtedness to moneylenders 
groups of villages is approximately as follows: — 

Group A estimated amomit of unsecured debts 
n B ,, ,, ,, ,, •' 

i» C ,, ,, ,, fi •' 


of these three 


Rs. 

6,84,398 

10,77,106 

2,16,500 


Total Bs. 19,78,003 


* * Five hundred and thirty-five villages were inquired into, but here I am 
excluding the sixty-one referred to in para. 37 of Report.’— S. S. T. 
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Add— 

Debt secured on mortgages with possession 
Debt secured on simple mortgages now existing .. 

Total Indebtedness .. 

Add purchase-money of lands sold to moneylenders .. 

Grand Total ... Rs. 47,27,898 

‘ {d) The information given above under (6) and (c) for the Circles 
is as follows for the twelve involved villages attested holding by 
holding: — 

Total cultivated area in acres ... 18,771 

4,890 
86 
585 
4 

1,804 
8 

Total alienations in acres ... 7,229 

58 

Total cost of acquisition ... lls. 2,98,097 
Unsecured debt still owed ... 1,01,229 

Total debts incurred ... Bs. 8,99,826 

* («) In the above twelve villages out of 742 families 566 are now 
practically ruined or heavily involved — the beginnings of both 
conditions usually dating from after 1871 — and out of the whole 
number of families who were at any time indebted (650) only 18, or 
two per cent., have succeeded in extricating themselves — in three of 
these cases release was due to external causes ; as regards the other 
ten there is no evidence.’ 

Mr. Thorburn’s conclusions on the origins of the 
indebtedness are thus set forth: — 

* If it be possible to generalise from the results obtained from the 
detailed Inquiry into seven hundred and forty-two holdings, the con- 
clusions are that, given a holding large enough to support an average 
family (say, three adults and two children) in an average year the 
ordinary beginnings of debt are : — 

‘ (a) By borrowing food grain after a short harvest and failing to 
repay the debt with all interest due to the next Babi harvest, either 
because that crop was short or debtor careless and creditor calcu- 
latingly unexacting, or because creditor’s terms were exceptionally 
hard. 


t Moneylenders 


Of which alienated (with J New Agriculturists 
percentage) to 

Old Agriculturists ... 


18,75,086 

1,13,678 

89,66,762 

7,61,186 
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* (b) By raising money to meet ^ misfortune, usually death of 
cattle, and failing to repay the deht as in case (a). 

* (c) By causing Sahukar to pay the revenue demand, this being 
a subsidiary and contributory cause commonly incident to an owner 
already indebted, and consequent on the creditor acting as if he 
had a first lien on the crop. 

* (d) Serious debt being incurred, the loss of status and pauperisa< 
tion which often follow are generally due to hard terms imposed by 
creditors, their severity being a consequence of our present system 
of civil justice as administered. 

* (e) In the case of landlord-holders or yeomen, partly self- 
cultivating and partly cultivating through tenants, the course of 
this decline and fall is much the same, the beginnings of debt 
arising from their practice of living up to their incomes in good or 
average years, and continuing to live in much the same style by 
borrowing in short years.* 

Eemedial measures — both urgent and minor — were 
suggested, and upon them the Act was framed. In 
commending these remedies, Mr. Thorburn makes a 
statement which is pathetic in its revelation of the 
difi&culties encountered by a humane and earnest official 
if he desires to reform abuses. Our system has made 
no provision for such men. Systems which are regarded 
by their authors as all-sufficing in themselves and Holy- 
of-Holies in character, necessarily have no place in them 
for the Thorburns of the Panjab, and can only just endure 
the Cottons of Assam. ‘In the last thirty-nine para- 
graphs,’ says Mr. Thorburn : — 

‘ t have in places exceeded my brief by suggesting relief measures. 
To do so was almost unavoidable, the disease sometimes indicating 
the remedy. My real reason was, however, different. With thirty- 
one years of service behind me, during the last twelve of which I had 
made ineffectual efforts to induce Government to face and decide the 
agrarian problem, 1 felt that if this attempt should fail, my Indian 
career itself would be a failure, and that, if so, I might regard the 
case as hopeless and retire disappointed. So feeling and believing 
that I had some claim to speak with authority — having passed all my 
service in constant intercourse with the people and in attempts to 
better their circumstances — I have ventured, in addition to answering 
His Honour*s questions, to put forward some of the remedial or relief 
measures, which stand out as most urgent from amongst those 
suggested by the facts established or the evidence collected in this 
Inquiry. 
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‘ For many years now I have been representing in official papers 
and private publications — ^probably to my own disadvantage as a 
servant of Government — that persistence in inaction is an injustice 
to the people and a danger for ourselves. I have urged that the 
annually increasing indebtedness of **old agricultiirists ” and the 
continuous passing of their fields to moneylenders sufficed to prove 
jper se that laws producing or permitting such evils are unsuitable 
laws for those whom they are meant to benefit, but in effect injure. 
Our civil legislation is in fact based on the assumption that the large 
majority of men are thrifty, intelligent, and business-minded — a 
nation of Khatris, as it were — whereas the converse is the truth. 
The many arc improvident, stupid, and incapable of comprehending 
figures or the consequences or even meaning of any but the simplest 
contracts carrying immediate material results. The few are men of 
business, inheritors for generations of the commercial instinct, to 
whom gain is the great object of life. Naturally, then, our system 
operates not only in this Division, but all over British India, — 
wherever special laws do not exist, — exactly as this Inquiry shows 
that the system has been operating in this Division. That system 
facilitates the passing of the property of the ignorant many to the 
astute few, fosters usury, punishes ignorance and stupidity, and 
rewards business * qualifications and education — now a costly thing 
rarely within the reach of peasants. 

* I think that this Inquiry, so far as it has gone, proves that wo 
must forthwith amend our system so far as zemindars are concerned. 
We must, in fact, legislate and administer down to their needs and 
capacities. 

‘ In the four selected Circles quite half the “ old agriculturists are 
already ruined beyond redemption in one hundred and twenty- six 
villages, but the other owners can still be saved, and communities 
still fairly free from debt and degradation can be kept free. The 
same is probably the case elsewhere in the Panjab. Government 
cannot afford to let our peasantry sink to a condition analogous 
to that of the Russian mughiks — analogous, but with this great 
difference, that in Russia landlords, creditors, and Government are 
all Russians, whereas in India a handful of foreigners rtile the tens 
of millions, and through the action of these foreigners the peasant 
masses are now largely dependants of moneylenders, their former 
servants, who are generally alien to them by caste or tribe and for 
nearly half the Fanjab by religion as well.’ 

I pat this record of ill-doing in the forefront of my 
selected examples as it is the only one I know of where 
remedy — if what is done should prove to be a remedy — 
has been applied on the initiative of a single officer, ^d 
without an insurrection. The last-tjuoted paragraph will 
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show that, comparatively prompt as was the application 
of the remedy when the disease had been fully diagnosed, 
it was not in time to save many of the sufferers. ‘ In 
the four selected Circles quite half the ‘‘ old agriculturists ” 
are already ruined beyond redemption in one hundred 
and twenty-six villages.* 


21 
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THE NORTH-WESTERN PROVINCES AND ’ 
OUDH. 

As Lord Dufferin’s period of rule was drawing to a 
close, his British conscience began to trouble him con- 
cerning the condition of the people under his governance. 
Sir William Hunter’s forty millions of starving folk, Sir 
Charles Elliott’s statement respecting the never-ceasing 
hunger of half the agricultural population, and other 
observations of a like kind, combined with the political 
fervour which the National Congress was causing, made 
Lord Duflferin uncomfortable. Just before his last year of 
office began — that is, on August 17, 1887 — the Viceroy 
issued a circular in which he said : * The attention of the 
Government of India having been called to the frequency 
with which the assertion has been repeated that the 
greater proportion of the population of India suffer from 
a daily insufficiency of food, it is considered desirable to 
ascertain whether this impression is wholly untrue or 
partially true ; and in the latter case, to attain some idea 
of the extent to which it is so, and how far any remedial 
measures can be suggested.’ So far as can be ascertained 
at the time when the above sentence was written, nobody 
has said that ‘ the greater proportion of the population of 
India suffer from a daily insufficiency of food ’ — that is 
to say over one hundred millions were daily hungry and 
unfed the year through : now, however, this is being said, 
and said, too, with a good show of authority. Lord 
Dufferin ordered that ‘ an inquiry should be quietly and 
confidentially instituted by the Department of Land 
Records and Agriculture in communication with selected 
officials of experience and judgment, care being taken 
that whatever evidence is brought forward should be of a 
positive and trustworthy character.’ 
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The inquiry was made. In October, 1888, fifteen months 
after the instructions were given, and two months before 
Lord Dufferin left India, a Resolution was published. 
While not denying there was suffering, the Resolution 
declared there was no occasion for undue alarm. I am 
not, however, concerned here with the Resolution, but 
with Appendix A, which professes to consist of a ‘ Precis 
of the Reports received on the inquiry made into the con- 
dition of the lower classes of the population.* The 
Reports themselves have never been published. They are 
marked ‘ Confidential.* In response to a request made 
by the late Mr. Bradlaugh for their publication, the Secre- 
tary of State for India laid the volumes (or some of them 
— the Madras volume, for example, is not included) on the 
Table of the House of Commons, and they can, I believe, 
be consulted in the Library of the Legislature. On p. 
80, Appendix A, the following paragraph respecting the 
district of Etah in the North-Western Provinces appears : 
‘ Mr. Crooke, Collector of Etah (area 1,739 square miles ; 
population 756,528), whose peculiar knowledge of agri- 
cultural life lends a great value to his remarks, considers 
the peasantry to be a robust, apparently well-fed, popula- 
tion, and dressed in a manner which quite comes up to their 
traditional ideas of comfort. In spite of the abnormally 
high price of food-grains, there has been no sudden 
increase of offences against poverty [sic, ? property], nor 
did the number of beggars seem unusually great. Mr. 
Crooke does not believe that anything like a large per- 
centage of the people in Etah, or in any other district of 
the Provinces, is habitually under-fed. There are times, 
of course, when the small cultivator and field labourer do 
suffer privation ; but this is a very different thing from 
habitual privation. Indebtedness is prevalent, but the 
fact seems to be that with the agricultural classes a 
normal state of indebtedness is quite consistent with the 
possibility of passing a life of comparative comfort.’ This 
is what the Government of India wishes the public 
interested in the condition of the people to believe Mr. 
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Crooke, ‘whose peculiar knowledge of agricultural life 
lends a great value to his remarks/ said, and that it is a 
fair summary of his views. The reader shall judge. Mr. 
Crooke, it is true, did use the expressions abstracted in 
the summary quoted, but he said a great deal more, and 
gave illustrations which wholly remove the impression 
his comments (as given) are intended to create. I 
quote from Mr. Crooke exactly in the order in which 
his remarks appear in the Report from the North-Western 
Provinces. 


A FEW OF MR. CROOKB’S FACTS. 

1. (P. 21). ‘ The following estimate is the result of a 
recent meeting of the most experienced cultivators and 
agents of the Raja of Awa [the estate of a great land- 
owner managed by the North-Western Government]. I 
collected them together and asked them to make an esti- 
mate of the income and expenditure of a man— -owner of 
one pair of oxen, and a single plough, and cultivating a 
patch of average land irrigated from a well. The follow- 
ing was the result. The holding of such a tenant would 
be ten pucka bighas, or about 5| acres. This would be 
cropped half in the rabi (spring), and half in the kharif 
(autumn). The crops grown, out-turn, and value of the 
produce, of such a holding would be approximately as 
follows : — 


Income, 

Bs. a. p. 

Kharif Harvest ... 129 8 0 
Babi Harvest ... 84 8 0 


Total ... R8.214 0 0 


Expenditure, 

Bs. a., p. 

Bent 75 0 0 

Soed-grain 18 8 0 

Other Expenses ... 79 10 0 

Balance 45 14 0 

Total ... Bb.214 0 0 


Mr. Crooke then, unfairly, proceeds to suppose that a 
family of four only (five is the lowest average which ^ 
should be taken) have to subsist on this Bs.45 14a. per 
annum— that is Bs.ll^ each (or, in English money. 
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seventeen shillings per head for a whole year), and adds : 
The family ‘ would consume three seers of grain per diem, 
which, at an average cost of 25 seers per rupee, would be 
Rs.43 per annum.’ At the time Mr. Crooke reports, how- 
ever, grain was only 17 seers per rupee ! He adds : 

‘ Clothes for the family would cost Es.8.* The culti- 
vator’s ‘ expenditure thus on the absolute necessaries of 
life would be about Rs.51 per annum ; thus resulting in 

AN ANNUAL DEFICIT OF ABOUT Rs.5.’ 

But, in that year, the deficit was — judging from food- 
prices — nearly Es.20, and, let the reader carefully remark, 
no provision is made for salt (at least five annas per head 
per annum should be expended), ghi, or condiments, or 
relishes of any kind with which to flavour an exclusively 
vegetable and tasteless diet. It is true Mr. Crooke pro- 
ceeds to speak of the products which might be obtained 
from a buffalo, but, in his detailed estimate, he makes no 
allowance for the purchase or keep of a buffalo ; he also 
alludes to the vegetables with which the food mentioned 
may be eked out. Nothing is here for chatties, bedding, 
clothes, medicine in times of sickness, well-ropes, ex- 
penses for religion, marriages, funerals. Yet were the 
officials (English officials) content. 

The careful inquiry respecting these small landholders, 
each with a well and a pair of bullocks, and each culti- 
vating five-and-a-half acres of land, shows that even in a 
good year they 

ABE STEADILY SUBMERGED, HAVING NOT ENOUGH FOR 
FOOD AND WARM CLOTHING. 

In a bad year, their condition must be most terrible. Yet 
with these facts in the very forefront of his report, Mr. 
Crooke is quoted as fully satisfied with the condition of 
the people! In such fashion are statements prepared 
when the parties responsible for the things described are 
themselves the reporters, and when there is no public 
opinion, or any one with power to call them to account. 
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2. (P. 22.) ‘ Comparing the periods before and after the 
Mutiny, there has been a rise of 45 per cent, in grain, 
62 per cent, in bejhar (barley and peas), and 38 per cent, 
in jaur.’ Of course, if all the grain, or a large portion, 
were grown for export, prosperity would seem to have 
marked out the cultivator for its own. But very, very, 
little is exported ; the grain is grown for home consump- 
tion and to pay the heavy Government rent, or, rather, 
to be exact, to pay the Government rent, and then to go 
towards maintaining the lives of the cultivator and his 
family. The grain does not go farther in payment of 
rent now than it did forty years ago, owing to ‘the 
considerable enhancements of rents which followed the 
current settlements in this and neighbouring districts.’ 
That is to say, if any benefit accrued from increasing 
prices the Government took it. 

3. (P. 23.) ‘ . . . the assertion which is universally 

believed by natives, that 

THE CULTIVATOE IS NOT SO WELL OFF NOWADAYS 

as at the time of the Mutiny.’ No doubt many causes 
are at work. ‘ (1) The action of the Civil Courts ; (2) 
the weakening of the soil by over-cropping under the 
stimulus of canal irrigation ; (3) the excessive growth of 
the population under our rule of peace ; and (4) the rise 
in rents, combined with the breaking up of inferior lands, 
may be all factors in the problem.’ Nos. 1 and 2 are dis- 
tinctly faults of administration ; as to No. 3, for thirteen 
years prior to 1881 (latest Census figures available), there 
was no increase of population ; the fourth reason is one 
which the Government might have obviated if they had 
paid due regard to Indian industries, and had not thrown 
all but an infinitesimal proportion of the people on the 
soil. 

4. (P. 28.) As to clothes, ‘ the women and children are 
much worse off than the men. 
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IT IS UNUSUAL TO FIND A VIIiLAGB WOMAN WHO HAS 
ANT WRAPS AT ALL. 

Most of them have to pass the night as best they can in 
their day clothes — a cotton petticoat, wrapper, and bodice. 
As a rule they and their children sleep, in the cold weather, 
during the warm afternoons and the early hours of the 
night, and 

FROM MIDNIGHT TO DAWN COWER OVER A FIRE OF 
RUBBISH 

in the yard of the dwelling-house.’ 

5. (P. 29.) ‘ It would be foolish optimism to deny that 

there are times and seasons when the small cultivator and 
field labourer suffer privation. This has been only too 
common recently.’ 

6. Prevalence of Fever due to bad construction of canals 
and defective drainage and to insufficient and unsuitable 
food (p. 31). ‘ This prevalence of fever and other diseases 
which originate in malaria, implies a considerable pre- 
valence of sickness and low health, with disability to 
perform agricultural work. It is hardly too much to 
say that 

A GREAT MAJORITY OF THE RURAL POPULATION PASS 
THROUGH AT LEAST ONE OB TWO ATTACKS OF FEVER 
DURING THE TEAR : 

in fact in many cases the disease has a tendency to 
become chronic or constitutional. In many villages in 
the most malarious tracts the interruption to work pro- 
duced by these causes is very serious. There is also 
evidence that 

THIS PREVALENCE OF MALARIA IS OF RECENT GROWTH, 

and is coincident with the development of canal irrigation 
followed by a rise of the water-level in the subsoil. 
This can only be remedied by large and costly works of 
drainage — a subject which is yearly becoming more 
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pressing. It is obvious that the general question of the 
general health of the population is closely connected with 
the special question now under consideration. The pre- 
valence of disease and ill-health may, it is true, be 
attributed more to defective sanitation and water-logging 
of the subsoil than to deficient nutrition; but it is 
obvious that food which, in nature and quantity, may be 
perfectly suitable to a man in vigorous health, may be 
the very reverse to a person who is exposed to periodical 
attacks of fever and ague, and the malaise and lowness of 
health and spirits which are the usual concomitants of 
disease. Thus, for instance, bread made of barley or 
bejhar, is, on the high authority of Dr. Parkes, “ either 
from its laxative qualities or from the imperfect separation 
of the sharp husks, particularly unsuited to dysenteric 
cases,*’ which is in this district one of the common sequelae 
of fever.’ 


SAMPLE CULTIVATORS WITH THEIR RECORD OF RACK- 
RENTING. 

7. (Pp. 31, 32.) Rup Ram, Brahmin, aged sixty years, 
cultivates seventeen acres. 


Balancb Sheet for 1887-8. 


Beceipts, 


Expenditure, 


Kharif Harvest 
Babi Harvest 
Sale of ghi ... 

Total 

Or, Je20 


Bs. a. p. 
... 175 0 0 
... 146 9 0 
... 20 0 0 

Bs.341 9 0 


Os. 9d. 


Bent 

Seed'grain ... 

Total ... 


Bs. a. p. 
... 306 0’ 0 
... 50 0 0 


Bs.856 0 0 


Or, £21 Os. O^d. 


There is thus an adverse balance of 19s. 3d. before a 
single mouthful of grain is provided for food ! See the 
terrible rack-rent which the man had to pay, and did pay. 
After making allowance for bare food (without condi- 
ments) and clothing, Mr. Crooke says: ‘Thus their 
expenditure exceeded their income by Rs.l38 9a., to 
recoup which they have to borrow, or sell their orna- 
ments.’ Sir John Gorst, when TJnder-Secretary of State 
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for India, said the Indian Government never rack-rent 
their tenants. What explanation has he to offer of this 
sweeping away of ninety-five per cent, of the yield for 
rent ? The Government took half of what was levied. Sir 
James Fergusson, replying to a question in the House of 
Commons, thought this case was all right because the 
rent was paid. How the money or grain was obtained 
to keep the cultivator and his family alive, or whether 
they were kept alive, was, apparently, a matter of no 
concern to — 

(1) The Collector of Etah, 

(2) Sir Auckland Colvin, the Lieutenant-Governor of 
the North-Western Provinces, 

(3) The Government of India, 

(4) The India Office, 

(5) The House of Commons. 

All of them are seemingly callous and certainly heedless. 

In this family, it is to be noted, there is only one little 
child, the household consisting of three men, two women, 
and one girl. In the further instances to be quoted this 
same feature will be observed, — small families or no 
families at all. 

8. (Pp. 33, 34.) Bakhsha, Chamar, aged forty-five, 
cultivates seven acres. 


Balance Sheet for 1887-88. 


Income, 



Expenditure, 




Bs. 

a. p. 


Bs. 

a. 

P- 

Eharif Harvest 

12 

0 0 

Diet expenses 

50 

0 

0 

Babi Harvest 

73 

0 0 

Bent 

40 

0 

0 

Sale of ghi 

15 

0 0 

Seed-grain 

15 

0 

0 

Sale of cow-dung ... 

2 

0 0 

Food for animals ... 

5 

0 

0 




Agricultural imple- 







ments 

3 

0 

0 




Household Furniture 

2 

0 

0 




Marriage and funeral 







expenses 

2 

0 

0 




Clothing 

7 

0 

0 

Tom - K8.102 

0 0 

Total ... B3.124 

0 

0 

m 

Or, jee 7 b. 

6d. 


Or,Je8 8s. 

4d. 
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‘ Thus their expenditure exceeds their income by 
£1 15s. which they have to recoup by incurring debts.' 
It may be that the oxen which treadeth out the corn shall 
not be muzzled, but it is quite clear that the Indian cultiva- 
tors shall not keep soul and body together out of the land 
they cultivate. If, as Regulations and Resolutions declare 
shall be done, the State landlord had, in this case, remitted 
half or two-thirds of the rent, the cultivators could, with- 
out falling into the clutches of the moneylender, have at 
least had food enough to eat. The family consists of one 
adult, one minor, two women, and one girl. The girl is 
of marriageable age, and, possibly, Rs.20 will be spent on 
her marriage. 

9. (Pp. 35, 30.) Of the family of Cheta, aged thirty- 
five, who are cultivators and labourers, it is declared their 
earnings are Rs.50 per year (four in family — Rs.l2J per 
head), their household furniture worth less than two 
shillings, and when wheat is produced in their fields they 
do not eat it, but ‘ sell it for purchasing for their food 
grain of lower quality, and for payment of their rent.’ 

10. (Pp. 36, 37.) Asa, aged fifty, a weaver, five in 
family, two men, two women, one girl. 


Incotne, 

Average income from 
weaving cloth 


Bs. a. p. 
48 0 0 


Total ... Rs.48 0 0 


Expenditure. 

Bs. a. p. 

Food 40 0 0 

Repayment of loan... 4 0 0 

Clothing 5 0 0 

Total ... Bb.49 0 0 


Or, £2 12s. 4d. 


Or, £2 ISs. 8d. 


Here, again, there is actually less than 13s. 4d. per 
head per annum for all purposes. 

11. (Pp. 50, 51.) Fabsi, Lodha, aged sixty-two, 
labourer, earns Es.l6 per annum, his daughter for grind- 
ing grain earns Bs.ll 4a. The joint income is B8.27 4a., 
which is just enough to buy two seers of grain a day, and 
lea /068 nothing for any other purpose. ‘ No c^ldren are 
to be married : he had one son and four daughters, who 
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have been all married. Through poverty in the marriage 
of his daughters, he had recourse to a less formal way of 
marriage, viz., dola, i.e., he went to the house of the 
daughter’s intended husband and consummated the 
marriage by giving only a small sum of Es.5 or Rs.6.’ 

12. (Pp. 55, 56.) Of NewaIj Singh, cultivator of 
twenty-four acres (for which he pays Rs.214 rent), and 
cart-owner, it is shown that he can save Rs.25 a year ; 
but, somewhat inconsequentially, it is added : ‘ Generally, 
he is not able to spare grain for sowing at either of the 
two harvests; he has to borrow it from the mahajun, 
having had to pay interest of two annas per rupee for 
every half-year [25 per cent, per annum], and in cal- 
culating the value of grain to allow a reduction of one 
seer in the current price rate at the time of borrowing, 
and an increase of one seer at repaying.’ 

13. (Pp. 59, 60.) In the case of Jhabna, oilman 
caste, aged forty-five, cultivator and cart-owner, it is 
shown that he ought to make a saving of Rs.43 per 
annum, and it is added : ‘ He owes Rs.600 of debt. . . . 
He attributes these debts to decrease in the produce of 
his land and to family expenses.’ He is in arrears with 
his rent, and ‘ has always to borrow grain for sowing at 
both harvests.’ Under these circumstances it is difficult 
to see where his alleged savings come in. 

14. (Pp. 64, 65.) Hansi, Gararia, aged sixty, earns 
just enough to provide food for himself and two women. 
‘ His household furniture consists of nothing more than 
a cot.’ 

15. (Pp. 68, 69.) Bik Ram, Ahir, cultivator of four- 
and-a-half acres, requires Bs.ll6 for bare maintenance 
and seed for sowing, and has only Bs.38} for the purpose ! 
Upon this case, Mr. Crooke sapiently says : ‘ This culti- 
vator, like his neighbours in this village, is hard up, and 
can hardly make both ends meet,* The dull tedium of 
Indian administration is relieved with a flash of humour. 
A minus income of Bs.77 8a. is an example of how one 
‘ can hardly make both ends meet.’ 
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16. (Pp. 73, 74.) Hisa, Lodha, aged forty, cultivator 
of twenty-four acres. Here is his balance-sheet for 
1887-88:— 


Income. 

Bs. a. p. 

Kharif Harvest ... 51 0 0 
Babi Harvest ... Ill 0 0 


Total ... Bs.l62 0 0 


Exjpenditure, 


Bent 

Seed-corn 

Food 

Clothing ... 


Bs. a. p* 
72 8 0 
18 0 0 
120 0 0 
24 0 0 


Total 


Bs.234 8 0 


Or, JglO 2s. 6d. 


Or, £U 18s. 2d. 


There was thus a balance of £4 10s. 8d. ow the wrong side. 
‘ Hira is not in arrears of rent. He, however, is in debt 
amounting to£15 12s. 6d.’ I should think he is in debt. 
If he were not he would not be living to tell his story. 


Some of Mb. Cadbll’s Facts about Muttba. 

The Secretariat summary, which satisfied Lord Dufferin, 
and doubtless made him very proud of the results of his 
inquiry, says of the District of Muttra (population 
671,690), also in the North-West Provinces : — ‘ Mr. 
Cadell, Collector of Muttra, believes that the agricul- 
turists, even after the failure of the Kharif harvest, were 
able to hold their own ; but he admits that the condition 
of the labourers was worse, and that they had been 
severely tried by the past cold weather.’ Such the head- 
quarters’ gloss. Now, let us see exactly what is reported 
from Muttra : — 

1. (P. 4.) ‘ A very noticeable feature in all the state- 
ments is 


THE cessation OF ANY PUBCHASES EXCEPT OF ABSOLUTE 
NECESSARIES OP LIFE. 

The purchase of cloth is at once suspended in years of 
difficulty, and the weaver class competes with the rest of 
the labouring class for any work that may be going. . . . 
Sickness, too, added to the distress ; and, when etisy earth- 
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work was opened at Brindaban, some fever-stricken people 
were noticed who could 

HABDLY CABBY EVEN QUABTEB-PILLED BASKETS.’ 

2. (Pp. 14-16.) EIamIiE, Chamar, of Jait, thirty years 
old, family of six, cultivates ten acres, and, not placing 
his dependence upon one kind of produce only, sows seed 
of six different kinds — ^juwar, cotton, bajri, indigo, hemp, 
and ramas. Sometimes works for hire at Id. and 2d. per 
day ! ‘ Eamle eats twice in the day when he can, and in 
default once.’ ‘ His wife has no silver ornaments, only 
pewter ones. He has to borrow a plough when required.’ 
This is the balance-sheet given for him for 1887-88 : — 

Receipts. Expenditure. 

Ba. a. p. Bs. a. p. 

Crops 58 0 0 Bent 32 0 6 

Chi ... ... 22 12 0 Weeding ... ... 6 8 0 

Labour 15 4 0 Food 68 12 0 

Clothing 7 8 0 

Total ... Bs.91 0 0 Total ... Bs.l04 12 0 

Or, £6 138. 9d. Or, £6 lla. Od. 

‘The result is Eamle would have to borrow 18s. 3d. 
to meet his expenses.’ ‘ He suffers from an absentee 
landlord.’ Half of the absentee landlords live in Britain. 

3. (Pp. 16-18.) Abb Eam, forty years of age, family of 
five, cultivates about nine acres. ‘ When he had grain the 
family ate five seers daily ; at other times and now, when 
grain is dear, only three seers or less.’ ‘ He ate the bajra 
before it was ripe.’ ‘ He has no blanket.’ And yet he 
is a farmer, tilling nearly nine acres ! Why has he no 
blanket ? An examination of his balance-sheet, showing 
how 

THE IiANDLOKD TOOK NINETY-NINE PBB CENT. OP THE 
OBOSS FBODUCE FOB BENT, 

will help to Supply the needed answer. Lord Dufferin’s 
administration had half of this sum. 
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‘ Abe Eam’s yearly account stands thus ’ 


Income* 

Ks. a. p. 

Sale of crops ... 70 4 0 

Sale of milk ... 18 0 0 

Receipts for labour 15 0 0 


Total ... Hs.103 4 0 


Expenditure, 

Rs. a. p. 

Rent 68 15 0 

Seed and weeding... 9 8 0 

Pood 44 0 0 

Clothing 7 8 0 

Total ... Rb.129 15 0 


Here there are Es.26 11a., nearly sixty per cent, of the 
amount required for food, deficient. 

This instance is remarkably instructive. Sir Auckland 
Colvin (by the hand of his Chief Secretary, Mr. J. E. 
Eeid) thus summarises it in a letter specially addressed to 
the Government of India : — 

‘ 14. Abb Ram (p, 16) is a Thakur, cultivating about nine acres ; 
his family consists of himself, his wife, and three sons, one a child ; • 
ho has a male and female buffalo, and a cow, of which the milk is 
used ; green food was also mixed during the winter with the flour. 
The family appears to be above want.* 

In the whole history of bureaucratic obscurantism, was 
there ever seen such a travesty of facts as is contained 
in the above sentence? No notice is taken in this 
summary of these facts: — 

(a) Ninety-nine per cent, of the gross produce was 
taken for rent ; 

(&) Es.26 11a. was lacking of the amount needed 
simply to provide food and clothing; 

(c) The moneylender would not advance Abe Earn 

a pie, as he already owed Es.50 to Es.60 ; 

(d) The family were so hard-pressed for food that 

they ‘ ate the bajri before it was ripe * ; 

(e) The man himself had no blanket, nor does it 

appear that his wife and children had any 
warm clothing ; 

(/) His household furniture is set down at Es.2 
(English 26. 8d.) in value 
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(g) Although he and his son did manual labour and 
earned Bs.lS 4a., there was nevertheless the 
minus balance of B3.26 11a. 

It is of this man, and of a family so situated, that Sir 
Aucikland Colvin (through Mr. J. B. Beid) complacently 
says: — ‘The family appears to be above want.’ 

4. (Pp. 18-20.) Hiba Singh (thirty) and Bhubea, 
brothers, both married, no children. Household, six in 
number, the two men and their wives, a cousin, and an 
aunt. The ‘women have no ornaments.’ ‘Fields are 
irrigated from a pucka (first-class) well.’ The income and 
expenditure account shows a debit balance of Bs.S 2a. 6p. 
Nevertheless, the brothers are declared to bo well-to- 
do, ‘ their condition is better than either the Chamar of 
Jait or the Thakiu: of Naugam ; they have more metal 
dishes and 

CAN AFFORD A BLANKET.’ 

Actually, farmers in the North-Western Provinces (if they 
have no children) can afford a blanket ! 

5. (P. 6.) Bhikabi, son of Bupar, labourer, six in 
family ; ill for four months ; wife and daughter grass- 
sellers, son also at work ; ‘ the son’s wife, to relieve the 
family, returned to her parents’ house.’ ‘ During the 
rains [the most trying part of the year] the household 
had only one regular meal a day.’ ‘ In other years they 
spent Bs.4 or Rs.5 on winter clothing, but none this time.’ 

Many similar instances might be given, such as that of 
Tunda, son of Bulwant, cultivator of five acres ; ‘ on the 
betrothal of his eldest daughter he received a present of 
Bs.l2, and paid this sum to the zemindar as part of his 
Kharif rent,’ and in the cold weather this small farmer 
' slept in a thatched room alongside his bullock.’ 

Some Sample Facts from the Etawae District. 

Of the Etawah District (population 722,371), the 
summary says : — ‘ Mr. Alexander, Collector of Etawah, 
saw a good many people in March last whose appearance 
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showed that they had been suffering from an insufficiency 
of food ; but, writing in May, he says that none but actuid 
paupers are in real distress. After careful inquiry Mr. 
Alexander is of opinion that the bulk of the cultivators 
in the villages selected for investigation have not been 
suffering from want of food, and do not ordinarily do so $ 
but that, owing to high prices, the labourers and a few of 
the smaller or exceptionally unfortunate cultivators have 
been pressed between December, 1887, and March, 1888.’ 
Mark : Mr. Alexander merely says that ' the bulk ’ — what- 
ever he may mean by that expression — ‘ have not been 
suffering from want of food,’ but a good many have been 
suffering. So it will appear, when we observe what his 
detailed report contains : — 

1. ‘ J» aU ordinary years I should say that cultivators 

LIVE FOR ONE-THIRD OP THE YEAR ON ADVANCES FROM 
MONEYLENDERS, 

and in unfavourable years they have either very largely to 
increase the amount of the debt to the bohra,' or to sell off 
jewelry, cattle, and anything else that can possibly be 
spared.’ 

2. When a succession of bad crops has to be faced no 
money is forthcoming from the moneylender, ‘ and then, 
no doubt, the average cultivator suffers severely from 
insufficiency of food.’ 

3. In the village Marhapur, ‘ the fifty-five 

CULTIVATING HOUSEHOLDS WERE ALL IN DEBT 

at the close of the year for sums varying from Es.800 to 
Bs.lO, and the day-labourers for sums varying from Bs.l8 
to Bs.2 : most of the farmers were also obliged to part 
with jewelry or cattle.’ 

4. Bejai, Gararia, holds acres, family of seven, * the 
produce of his fields ’ was ‘ just sufficient to maintain his 
family ; a marriage, a burial, and the purchase of plough 

* Bohra, mahajun, bania, sowbar-r-all words 8lgnil||b^ moneylender* 
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cattle necessitated the pledging of nearly all the family 
jewelry and an incurring of further debt to the extent of 
Es.lOO. ‘ Towards the end of the year the family were 
in difficulties,’ and in the next year, when the kharif 
turned out badly, ‘ they were reduced to absolute want. 
For the greater part of January and February 

THEY GOT NO llEGULAR MEALS, BUT LIVED ON CARROTS 
AND EDIBLE WILD PLANTS.* 

' There can be no doubt but that during the first six 
months of 1295 fasli [revenue year : a.d. 1887-88] they 
have lead a very miserable life, and though better off for 
a short period after the rabi, are likely to come to absolute 
yrant again before the kharif is cut.’ Mr. Alexander does 
not state whether any remission of rent was recommended 
in this instance. The presumption is the remission was 
not recommended and certainly not granted. 

General Facts. 

Fyzabad Division (p. 209). Cultivator, with one 
plough, family three ; income Es.73 ; food at 40 lbs. per 
rupee ; balance available for food, Rs.46 ; deficiency, 
Es.9 = 17 per cent. 

(Ditto.) A HanwAra ; income, Es.32 ; three in 
family ; available for food, Rs.22 ; required, Es.54 ; 
deficiency, Es.32 = 60 per cent. — a truly awful result. 

(Ditto.) A day-labourer ; income, Rs.47 ; three in 
family; available for food, Es.37; required, Es.64; 
deficiency, Es.l7 = 31 per cent. 

Out of seven instances, four show most serious 
deficiencies : one, a petty dealer, is Es.l4 deficient ; two 
have just enough ; and one, a moneylender, shows a 
surplus. 

Mr. H. M. Bird, Assistant Collector of Cawnpore 
(p. 126), says : * I have calculated the cost of food of 
a male at £1 ll^s. per annum ; of a female, £1 7s. 4d.; and 
a minor, 18 b. ^d#^ This shows more money for food than 

22 
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some expert writers on India allow for every purpose to 
an imagined comfortably-off family t 
Now let me take a whole village, one of three hundred 
persons, in the Allahabad Division, near the seat Of 
Government, and see what the record is there : — 

The village is Akbarpursen, Cawnpore, ‘ for many years 
under the Court of Wards,’ therefore under direct British 
supervision and, presumably, above the average. Year, 
1888. 

Caltivatora. ProduM. S^xpenensf Balance. DEPiciliNOT. 

Bs. Bs. Bs. Kb. Bs. 

36 families — 

70 males, 50 
females, 51 

minors ... 4,323 1,733 2,590 3,678 1,088 

32 per cent. 

17 families, 
lab ourers 
and others. 

Allow B 3 . 5 O 
per family, 
which is an 
outside esti- 
mate. (In 
ten families 
there are no 

children) ... 850 — 850 1,405 565 

39 per cent. 

‘ The rest of the inhabitants are Gorias, who work 
in boats and at ghats, and are well paid. Twelve 
families.’ 

The foregoing are merely sample f^ts. They have 
not been specially selected, but have been taken page by 
page as I went through the book in vAich they are 
recorded. A vastly larger number remain untouched by 
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me. I brought many of them and some other facts which 
will be found in my chapter dealing with the economic 
condition of all India, to the attention, early in 1901, of 
Sir Antony Macdonnell, Lieutenant-Governor of the 
Provinces. In his reply, dated ‘ Government House, 
Naini Tal, May 22, 1901,’ after regretting that by stress 
of business he had been unable to reply to me earlier, 
and, after commenting upon the life-loss in his Provinces 
during the famine in 1897, putting that loss in a more 
favourable light than I had done. His Honor remarks : — 
‘ Generally speaking, you seem to me to take an unduly 
despondent view regarding the condition of the Indian 
peasant. At all events your description of his state does 
pot correspond with my own knowledge. I am far from 
saying that there is no room for improvement ; but he is 
not the starving creature some people seem to imagine. I 
think you are much mistaken as to the effect on the ryots’ 
condition of the Government revenue and the view which 
yon have expressed as to the heaviness of its incidence is 
not in accordance with my information. The chief causes 
of the ryots’ difficulties lie — 

‘ in the precariousness of the climate ; 

‘ in his indebtedness owing to his recklessness in 
expenditure on festivals, and to the ruinous rates 
of interest he pays for loans ; 

‘ in the minute subdivision of holdings owing to the 
concentration of the people in the most fertile 
regions and their unwillingness to move to fresh 
lands only a short way off ; and 
‘ in the insufficient facilities for irrigation. 

‘ In the recommendations of the Famine Commission,^ 
now before the Government of India, I trust some miti- 
gation for these difficulties may be found.’ 

.* Of whiob, it may be elated, Sir Antony was President. It was as 
President of that Conunission my two communioations were addressed to 
him. ' 
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, Of the four ‘reasons given for ‘ the ryots’ difficulties,’ 
so far as the first is concerned, India, with its regular 
seasons of rainfall, should suffer as little as any country 
in the world. Certainly it does not suffer from deficient 
rainfall now more than it did in former centuries ; priva* 
lion and dire need, however, are present now as they were 
never present before. Further, in the fourth reason Sir 
Antony suggests a remedy for the first. If the remedy be 
effective now it would have been effective in the past, 
and by so much as the duty of providing this remedy has 
been neglected, by that much at least has culpability 
. been incurred. If storage tanks be included in the term 
irrigation, then is the guilt of successive administrations 
very great. This remedy has been indicated times and 
again. None would heed. Perhaps on the present 
occasion, too, none will heed. 

The second reason assigned is not in accordance with 
the facts. I take the first twenty cases exactly in the 
order in which they appear in the record of the Govern- 
ment Inquiry in which reference is made to indebtedness. 
They do not sustain the assertion of the Lieutenant- 
Governor. In only two of these twenty cases — ^those on 
pages 55 and 61 — are marriage ‘ and family expenses ’ put 
down as the occasion of the indebtedness. In one 
instance the indebtedness was the trifle of Bs.lO, half 
already repaid in monthly instalments of one rupee. 
That is to say, ten per cent, of borrowings only are 
specifically for marriage expenses ; this will be found to 
compare not unfavourably with Mr. Thorbum’s particulars 
from the Panjab. 

‘ Of seven hundred and forty-two families,’ remarks 
Mr. Thorbum, ‘ only in three cases was marriage ex- 
travagance the cause of their serious indebtedness.’ 
‘This inquiry shows that the common idea about the 
extravagance on marriages is not supported by evidence.* 

‘ Unnecessary marriage expenses show a. tendency year 
by year to decrease.’ These statements are susceptible 
of statistical proof. 
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Full " 
Indebtedness. 

Maniage 

Expenses. 

Per- 

centage. 

Circle I. 

Rs. 142,787 

Bs. 9,491 

6J 

n IT. 

179,853 

12,418 

7 

M III. 

88,234 

9,687 

11 

» IV. 

188,145 

16,161 

8 


Average : Less than 

8 per cent. 



On the general indebtedness and its real cause, Mr. 
Thorburn is at distinct issue with the Lieutenant- 
Governor of the neighbouring Province ; his opinion 
must be accepted, based, as it is, on personal and 
recent inquiry, as against what ‘is not in accordance 
with the information ’ generally possessed by Sir Antony 
MacdonnelL 

These are Mr. Thorburn’s conclusions ; — 

‘ There was no general indebtedness in any village before 1871.* 

‘ Seasonal vicissitudes and the beginnings of debt ’ stand in direct 
relationship one with the other. 

* Indebtedness for snaall or chreless holders begins with grain 
advances for food.* 

* The four direct causes of peasant indebtedness arc — 

(1) Fluctuation in yields ; and 

(2) Losses of cattle — both usually consequences of seasonal 

vicissitudes ; 

(3) The morcellemcni of holdings frcui the growth of the agricul- 

tural population without increase in certain production for 
each holder and his family ; and 

(4) The obligation, under the fixity 2 )rinciple, ... to pay land 

revenue, whether there be produce or not wherefrom to 
pay it. 

‘ To permit the profits of husbandry to pass to moneylenders is an 
intolerable revolution of an odious kind never yet known in India, and 
yet it is exactly, as this Report will show, what our system is bring- 
ing about. 

‘ Out of seven hundred and forty-two peasant farmers, whose cases 
were investigated, only in thirteen cases did a once-involved man 
recover his freedom. 

‘ . . . The aggregate of debts incurred to pay the land revenue, one 
of the heaviest, and in one aspect the most serious, because least 
avoidable of the ascertained causes of peasant indebtedness.’ 
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Average Bevenne due from each 
Proprietary Family. 

Avirage borrowing per family roB 
Land Revenue in short years. 
(One yea# in three years during 
the last twenty-four years.) 

Rs. 14 

Rs. 17 

47 

26 

26 

15 

25 

35 

32 

38 

31 

20 

10 

6 

10 

16 

5 

9 

6 

5 

15 

13 

13 

5 


* Out of 742 proprietary families — 

444 were practically ruined — 

193 from bad seasons, plus small holdings, 

65 ,, extravagance or bad management, 

9 „ cases in Court, 

35 ,, unascertainable causes, 

142 ,, from a combination of the above (our ; 

112 were seriously involved; and 

186 are prosperous.’ 

In Circle I. : ‘ The kharif of 1877 failed, and for the 
three following years there was no really good harvest.’ 

In Circle II. ; ‘ All these villages were prosperous 
in 1865.’ 

In Circle IV. : ' The villages at first were greatly 
over-assessed, and did not get full relief until 1^5.’ 

Seventy-five, forty-six, and sixty-six of the owners 
in three villages are ‘ practically ruined,’ and sixteen, 
ten, and ten are ‘ seriously in debt.’ 

‘ Some of the pettiest owners’ — by dint of astonish- 
ing perseverance and endmance — ‘ have preserved their 
inherited three or four acres unencumbered.’ 

The ‘ incapacity ’ exhibited by the cultivators was 
due to a threefold cause : — 

‘ A want of thrift, due to heredity ; 

• Climate ; and 
‘OuE System.’ 

This is the summing up of one of the most capable 
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servants of the Crown wh6 have served in India ; they are 
the result of his pers«nal inquiries. 

The Madras Presidency contributes its quota of 
evidence. It is of a piece with that already citeid, 
with that to be cited. More than half of the Presidency 
is comprise^ in the districts of Kistna, Nellore, Cuddapah, 
Kumool, Bellary, Anantapur, North Arcot, South Arcot, 
Coimbatore, and Tinnevelly. There are records of 66,396 
people obtaining loans of the moneylenders in 1889, 
1890, and 1891. Of these only 3,025 persons borrowed for 
marriage expenses, that is, 4^ per cent, of the total num- 
ber seeking loans. The borroAvings were on this scale : — 


Between Bs. 1 and Bs. 100 



Borrowers 
... 1,425 

»» 100 ,, 

600 



... 1,628 

»» 601 

1,000 


... 

62 

Over 1,000 

• • ■ • 

... 

... 

10 


Total 

... 

... 

... 3,025 


The particulars for Southern India give no countenance 
to the charge against the people of extravagance on 
marriage expenditure, though, even in India, the English 
comment applies ; — 

‘ ’Tis a poor heart that never rejoices.’ 

One further piece of evidence. The Commissioners 
who inquired into the causes of the riots in the Deccan 
more man a generation ago should have made it im* 
possible for Sir Antony Macdonnell to take such a line 
in discussing the unhappy economic condition of India as 
he did in the passages above quoted. ‘The result of 
the Commission's inquiries show that undue prominence 
has been given to the expenditure on marriage and other 
festivals as a cause of the ryot’s indebtedness. The 
expenditure on such occasions may undoubtedly be called 
extravagant when compared with the ryot’s means ; but 
the occasions occur seldom, and, probably, in a course 
of years the total sum spent this way by any ryot is not 
larger than a man in his position is justified in spending 
bn social and domestic pleasures.’ 
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THE BOMBAY PRESIDENCY* 

Here the glimpse behind the scenes will be treated 
somewhat differently from that which has been given 
of the Panjab and of the North-Western Provinces and 
Oudh. In the instances mentioned, with the exception 
of the passage by Mr. Vaughan Nash, official evidence 
obtained at first-hand is tendered, and that only. In 
regard to Bombay I take my facts from the remarkably 
» able communications which, in the first half of 1901, 
have appeared in the Times of India of Bombay. The 
writer veils his personality under the letter The 

position in regard to Bombay is practically the same 
as in the foregoing instances; all figures are 

taken from official records.^ 

Over-assessment of the land and over-stringency in 
collection, constituting a double evil, have had this effect 
in Bombay : ‘ they have brought the ryot to the verge of 
economic ruin, and have made him, what we find him to 
be all over the Presidency, more or less the helpless 
victim of the inclement seasons and the predial serf of 
the unrelenting sowkar.’ 

Behind the exceedingly beautiful gateway into India 
which the city of Bombay constitutes lie the most 
heavily-burdened and distressed peasant farmers in the 
Empire. In all the British dominions there are none 

^ It would not be right for me to make this, my first, reference to the 
contributions in question without at the same time paying my humble 
tribute to the conspicuous ability displayed in one and all of them. Under 
any regime but ours the writer of them would have found a high official 
position awaiting him in which to put his teaching into practice. Under 
our rigime he, and a thousand others like him throughout British India, are 
wholly wasted. That is one reason why India makes no real progress. 
Englishmen don’t know, and Indians who do know are not given the oppor- 
tunity to bless their country with their knowledge. 
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BO hardly tried. The im|)ortance^ of the city, the great 
prosperity of which-^barring the plague years — ^it is the 
embodiment, but serve to accentuate the sore need, of its 
Hinterland. Yet of all the visitors to India who arfe 
impressed with Bombay, how many find their way into 
the country districts, as, for example, did Mr. Vaughan 
Nash, in the early part of the year 1900, and converse 
with the villagers as he did ? What were the statements 
he heard ? 

‘ I wanted to know,’ he says, ‘ how the cultivators were faring 
in the villages round Nandurbar, and the following notes of a talk 
I had with a group of farmers by the well at the village of Nagbode 
will show that the battle with famine is a liard affair, even for the 
men of substance. 

* Maathan, a man of thirty, owned five bullocks last year. Three 
died from want of water, one was killed by the Bhils, and one was 
left. The survivor was trying to get on its feet at the moment 
wo began our conversation, and Maathan went to help it up — by the 
tail. Maathan famis 60 acres, but had no produce this year. The 
land is mortgaged, and he is living now as a labourer. With no 
water and no bullocks, he con do nothing on his own land. Last 
year, after paying 116 rupees for land revenue (on 84 acres), 
100 rupees to a moneylender, and some barley to two servants, 
he had 70 rupees left for himself, his son, and two daughters. His 
wife is dead. He has been called upon to pay his revenue this year, 
but has not done so. 

‘ Murar the Patel,' a young man, farms 60 acres, but there has 
been no produce this year. The farm is mortgaged to the extent 
of about 6,000 rupees. He estimates last year’s produce at 875 
rupees, of which he paid 104 rupees to Government. He had to 
buy four bullocks for 100 rupees and pay 40 rupees for servants, 
and was therefore unable to pay anything to the moneylender. 
The other expenses of cultivation amounted to nearly 60 rupees. 
He kept the rest for himself, his wife, uncle, and two children. 
He has been served with notice of assessment. He had six bullocks, 
and has lost four. 

‘Laxman has 84 acres; liis crops have failed; he has lost four 
out of eight bullocks; three are in a condition to work, and one 
is at the point of death. He is indebted on his personal security 


‘ The headman of a village ; his duties comprise revenue collection and 
police work. 
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4 * 

for 700 rupees. He had nothing left for paying the moneylender 
last year after payment to the Government assessment — 150 rupees — 
expenses of cultivation, etc. 

* Nathu farms 39 acres. His crops failed, and five bullocks out of 
six have died. After paying the Government 60 rupees last year 
there remained only forty or fifty, and he had to go out to labour to 
keep his wife and five children. His farm is mortgaged for 700 
rupees. 

* Three of these men, with two others, Aunaji and Zuga, had taken 
the bit of garden round the well, lent to them rent free by an. absentee 
cultivator, and were doing their best with it, but they did not see 
how they could hold on for more than another month. They have 
no grain at home, and some of the cooking-pots have been sold. 

* A bullock- cart came by, and some farmers from Sarvala, a village 
eight miles oif, seeing us talking, pulled up to see what it was all 
about. “Would they be willing to say how things were going with 
them ? ’* I asked through the interpreter. They made no objection. 

* Gutal farmed 225 acres, and had no crops. He had 100 beasts 
last year, bullocks, buffaloes, and two horses, and has lost 70. Last 
year’s crops were worth from 1,000 to 1,200 rupees. He paid 
500 rupees to the Government and 500 for labour, and borrowed 
money for maintenance. 

* Dulladha owns 135 acres, and has lost fifteen cattle out of his 
stock of 22. After paying assessment — 350 rupees — last year and 
the expenses of the farm, he was able to pay his way with the 
help of his family working on the farm. His ancestral debt is 
5,000 rupees, and up to last yesbr he has paid interest on it in 
money or in kind. 

* The third Sarvala man was m good circumstances, and his 
companions discreetly moved away after explaining that his maternal 
uncle had left him great riches, and such was my own embarrassment 
that 1 forgot to take down his name. The prosperous nephew owned 
300 acres, but this year there was no produce, and out of 120 beasts 
twenty remained, the others having died for want of fodder. 

* The three had been served with notices. I did not see the actual 
document, but the following is a literal translation of the Marathi 
from a copy which I have since obtained : — 

Notice. 

A. B., Inhabitant of 

Village 

Taluka 

District 

You are informed that the land marginally noted and the assessment 
marginally noted are in the revenue records. The asBessment for 
instalment of year, being Rs. , was due on , 

..ift 
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and yovL have not paid it yet. This notice is therefore given to you 
that it the instalment of Bs. , and the notice foe , total , 
Is not paid within ten days from the date of this notice, stricter 
measures will be taken according to the law, and the whole assess- 
ment for the current year will be recovered at once, and you will bo 
liable to pay as fee on account of the non-payment of instalment. 

Date 

'Cold comfort this for people who are brought as low as the 
peasants of France before the Bevolution, who have ruin and hunger’ 
as their daily portion, while plague and cholera stand over them 
ready to strike. To them appears the Government of the British 
Empire in the likeness of the broker’s man. The Government may 
explain that what it wants is to get the money from those who 
can afford to pay, and especially from the bunya. To which I would 
reply that recovery from the bunya will in nine cases out of ten 
only increase the burdens of the cultivator, that it is impossible 
to discriminate between those who are able to pay and those who 
are not, and that even if the selection could be managed with a 
certain rough justice, the sight of Government beginning to distrain 
— I hear of “ examples ” being made as I travel about the country — 
will break what little is left unbroken in the hearts of the people, 
and lead'^hem to suppose that their own homes and lands arc going 
to follow.’ ‘ 

It may be urged, ‘But that was in a famine year.* 
True ; but, more or less acutely, every year is a famine 
year in many parts of India, and, particularly, in parts of 
Bombay — as will appear. 


Bombay’s Buedens— Comparative.® 

The land revenue in Bombay may be dealt with in a 
fourfold light : — 

1. Its incidence per head of population. 

2. Its incidence per acre of cultivated area. 

3. Its ratio to the gross produce of the soil ; and 

4. Its ratio to the net produce of the soil. 

1. Incidence in relation to population. 

* * The Great Famine,’ by Vaughan Nash. pp. 66-67. 

' * Comparative.* Actually, they will be found set forth in later chapters. 
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Province. 

Population in 
1901. 

Land Bevenue 
in 1898-99. 
Bs. 

Incidence per 100 
luhali^ntB in 

Bengal 

74,718,000 

4,04,48,000 

64 

Central Provinces... 

9,847,000 

87,39,000 

90 

North - Western 




Provinces and Oudh 

47,696,000 

6,63,72,000 

139 

Panjab 

22,449,000 

2,66,41,000 

114 

Madras 

88,208,000 

6,03,82,000 

132 

Bombay 

16,330,000 

3,05,00,000 

199 

Totals ... 

208,243,000 

22,20,82,000 

Average 107 nearly. 





Bombay cultivators, therefore, pay nearly twice as 
much on the average as do cultivators throughout the 
whole country. This is not because of natural advantage 
of soil, climate, rainfall, and water supply: these all 
characterise Bengal, whose payment is little more than 
ono-fourth that of Bombay. With the exception of parts 
of Gujarat, portions of Khandesh, which are ‘good,’ and 
the southern districts which are tolerably ‘fair’ the 
Presidency is very poor : the Deccan is especially hard- 
pressed, is subject to violent fluctuations of rainfall and 
of drought ; while the Eonkan, though blessed with a 
plentiful rainfall, is for the greater part rocky and barren. 

In 1894-95, which was not an (official) famine year, 
the position of Bombay comparatively stood thus : — 



Net Cropped Area 
in Milhous of 
Acres. 

Per 100 Acres of Cropped Area net. 

Province. 

Irrigated 

Area. 

Double 

Cropping. 

Ploughs 

No. 

Head of 
Cattle. 

North - Western 
Provinces ... 

25,030,000 

26 

24 

12 

69 

Oudh 

8,660,000 

21 

32 

16 

88 

Panjab 

21.770.000 

16.060.000 

32 

13 

9 

61 

Central Provinces 

4 

10 

7 

48 

Madras 

26,420,000 

24 

10 

11 . 

68 

Bombay 

24,600,000 

8‘2 

2-8 

4'4 

86 
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Of what is called * superior cropping ’ — rice, wheat, oil- 
seeds, su|)far cane, and cotton — Bombay had 3‘4’per cent., 
against North-Western Provinces 42, Oudh 43, Panjab 
46, Central Provinces 60, and Madras 37. 

I do not know whether the reader grasps the deep 
significance of these figures in their bearing on the abso- 
lute, as well as on the relative, poverty of the people who 
are behind that wonderful gateway of Bombay, and who 
are never seen by those who are struck almost dumb at 
the palpable evidences of British-Indian prosperity which 
they see everywhere — that is, in the ‘ everywhere ’ they 
visit : the show-places of the Empire. Whether the 
'tables be or be not appreciated, they will well bear trans- 
lation into descriptive terms. Viewed in their mutual 
dependence, the figures present an altogether unfavour- 
able picture of the condition of agriculture in the Bombay 
Presidency as compared with the other Provinces. It is 
a picture of agricultural poverty and destitution unre- 
lieved by a single redeeming feature. ‘ We have on our 
side,’ says the very capable ‘ J.,’ whose lead I am 
following, ‘ very little irrigation — just a trifle over three 
^r cent, of the total cultivated acreage, and very little 
' double-cropping — not even three per cent., owing to the 
general poverty of the soil, and the absence of irriga- 
tional facilities; we have just between four and five 
ploughs per one hundred acres of cultivated area, or, say, 
one plough for twenty to twenty-five cropped acres, and 
no more than thirty-five head of cattle — and all this, be 
it remembered, in a normal year as was 1894-96. As 
regards cattle, the state of things, after the dreadful 
havoc caused by the recent famine, is now much worse. 
We have now (in 1901) about 5,806,000 head of cattle in 
the’ Presidency, or about twenty-four head for every one 
hundred cultivated acres; the plough cattle — oxen and 
he-bnffaloes — ^number only 2,400,000 (oxen 2,210,000 and 
he-buffaloes 190,000), scarcely a pair per twenty acres of 
net cropped area. As to cropping, the major part of the 
area is under millets and inferior grains, and the acreage 
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under superior crops is about only one>third of the 
total. - jjl ' 

The decrease in agricultural ' cattle — the ryot’s chief 
wealth and stay — is general in the Presidency, excepting 
in the districts of Eolaba and Ratnagiri, an^ aggregates 
during the past six years no less than 2,803,000 on a total 
of 8,080,000, or more than one-third. In the four Gujarat 
districts of Ahmedabad, Eaira, Broach, and Panch 
Mahals, it is over sixty per cent. ; in the Deccan it is ’ 
over forty per cent.; in Khandesh it is over fifty per 
cent. ; and in Nagar it is close on fifty per cent. ‘ This 
appalling loss of cattle, especially in the famine districts, 
is perhaps the most depressing feature of the situatioiH 
What wonder if, amidst such disheartening wreckage of 
famine-devastation, the ryot stands bewildered and para- 
lysed — without heart and without hope.’ 

2. Incidence of taxation in relation to cultivated acreage. 

On the first glance the assessment in Bombay, when 
compared with like conditions in Madras, appears to 
justify the statement of the Honourable Muir 
Mackenzie,' that it affords ‘ a strong presumption o|^ tl^ 
extreme moderation of our assessment as a whole.’ 
These are the ‘ facts ’ which afford the ‘ strong pre- 
sumption ’ : — 

Bs. a. p. 

Madras ... 2 4 Hiper acre on fully assessed 
Bombay ... 1 6 Oi and cultivated area. 

The advantage in favour of Bombay appears to be con- 
siderable. In Indian statistics — so many are the npnifi- 
cations in detail — ^it is never safe to take a stai^ent, 
such as the above, and proceed to deduce conclusions 
from it as though the things compared were really cim- 
parable. Indian official publications, in this respect, 
are terrible pitfalls; many and serious have been the 
consequences in the case of statesmen and writers whdl' 
havd gone to them for needed information. Conqlusions 

‘ Speeoli in Bombay Legislative Connoil, Aug. 26, 1900. 
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.drawn on the supposition that all the figures employed 
were of j^e same value are responsible for much of the 
loose knowledge which -prevails concerning India.* Sir 
Henry Fowler, ex-Secretary of State for India, is in- 
formed that the average assessment for all India works 
out at eight per cent, of gross produce, and at once 
exclaims, ‘ Behold the lightness of the burden put upon 
the land.’ There is nothing near eight per cent, payment 
except in Bengal, and there the incidence is about six 
per cent., as Sir Henry Fowler might easily have discovered 
if he would ; investigation on his own account, however, 
seems never to have been undertaken by him. As for 
fvriters on India generally, the story in the footnote to 
this page will suffice.^ 

Here is where the difference lies which at once changes 
the complexion of the comparison : in Madras one acre 
out of every four is irrigated, bears a large crop, and 
pays a high assessment (Bs.6 for wet land, Es.l Oa. 5p. 
for dry crops) which makes an apparently heavy charge ; 
in Bombay only one acre out of every thirty is irrigated. 
The reader will find the details quoted in Sir B. H. Baden- 
Powfell’s ‘ Land Systems of British India ’ (vol. iii. p. 72) ; 
«>it will suffice here to state that in strictly analogous cases, 

’ There is an ex-official in England who is writing much on India for the 
enlightenment of the public, whose communications are vitiated from the 
following of this practice. He seldom or never looks behind the published 
statement. Consequently he is spreading the most misleading ideas 
concerning the condition of India. 

3 A history of India in the Nineteenth Century was written by one who 
claimed to have * been writing prominently on Indian topics ’ for twenty-five 
years.%JIe gives, as the result of low taxation on the land, an acreage 
under ^|[tivation which has doubled in forty years. He specifically claims 
95,687,897 acres increase. But, because the Bengal figures (owing to the 
permanent settlement) did not appear in the Beturns until 1890-91, and the 
Lowlk Burma figures wore not reckoned by the Famine Commission of 1880, 
he loses sight altogether of 60,000,000 acres for Bengal, 11,000,000 for 
Upper and Lower Burma, and 22,000,000 acres of current fallows since 
1884-85 — ^thus accounting for 92,000,000 acres out of 95,000,000 — the 
91,000,000 being boastfully claimed as * an increase ’ of cultivation * of over 

per cent, in eighteen years.’ In this case the authorities are not to 
blame, aa%iey carefully indicate by footnotes the years when the additional 
areas were first includ^. ^ 
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the Bombay ryotwari fate is about fifty per cent, bigbev 
than is the ryotwari rate in Madras, and three 

times more than the rate in the Panjab. Taken as a 
whole the comparison between Bombay and Madras 
works out thus: — 

‘ (1) As regards dry crops. — In Madras the range is from Bs.5 
(which is the highest rate imposable for first-class soils) to annas 8, 
and from Bs.2 8a. to annas 4. In Bombay the scale begins with 
Bs.9 8a. 6p. as the maximum rate for the richest soils, and, after end- 
less variations, drops down to Bs.l as the lowest rate for the worst. 

‘ (2) As to wet crops. — The Madras rates vary from Bs.l2 to Bs.4, 
and from Es.7 to Bs,2 — as applicable to both rice and garden lands* 
In Bombay the rice rates range from Bs.13'8 to Bs.3; the garden 
rates are as high as Bs.l5, Bs.l4, Bs.l2 — the lowest rate being 
Bs.6. * * 

It may be well at this point to indicate wherein the 
British land assessment system works so hardly upon the 
cultivator. For a variety of reasons our rule cannot be 
paternal as was the ancient rule ; consequently payment 
in kind is held to be impracticable. Further, as Lord 
William Bentinck approved (see ante, pp. 38-42), when it 
was laid down early in the nineteenth century, a ryot mi^t 
pay for all the land comprised in his holding, whctller it ’ 
be cultivable or not. There are some soils (the Varkas* 
lands of the Bajapur Taluka of the Batnagiri collec- 
torate, for example) which lie fallow more years than 
they are under cultivation. ‘ I calculate,’ says Colonel 


Godfrey, ‘that the average 

proportion of 

fallow to 

cultivated Varkas is as follows: — 



Crop years. 

Fallow years. 

* F superior Varkas 

3 

r 

„ medium „ 

2 

5 

„ inferior „ 

2 

8 


— 

— t'’ 


7 

16 

Average ... 

2 

5 


mtmm 



\k. closer study of our present system of assqfjsments 

^ * J.’ in Tinm of India^ April 27, 1901. 
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and its working results will disclose yet more striking and 
surprisinn facts. For here» we find, assessments are 
imposed on all soils — soils of every conceivable degree of 
fertility and natural advantage from the richest soils of 
. the Gentrallllhalotar of Kaira to the poorest soils on the 
Satpura or Sahyadri slopes, and not a rood of land, not 
even a patch of grass, escapes the eye of the settlement 
officer, and goes unassessed, excepting, of course, the bare, 
bleak, barren, wastes. Good lands and bad lands alike 
come in for assessment — lands that pay and lands that do 
not and never can pay — for their cultivation. The Tisali 
and Kumri lands on the Sahyadri fringe — lands which 
Cannot possibly yield any profit to any amount of labour, 
and are cultivated merely for subsistence, are appraised and 
assessed equally with the spice gardens of Kanara and the 
rich cotton soils of Dharwar ; it is not always possible to 
understand the exact principle on which such assess- 
inqpts are imposed.’ ^ 

The terrible nature of the ‘ struggle for life ’ in these 
Higions may be estimated if it be borne in mind that, in re* 
gard to from thirty to forty per cent, of the small holdings 
jbi the - presidency, each farm averaging from five to twenty- 
five acres is all mhsistence farming pur et simple ; and the 
ryot, who has nothing else or better to turn to, is content 
if he is able to scratch off his acres enough to live on for 
part, if not for the whole, of the year. ‘ Even in good 
seasons he does not get enough to enable him to pay his 
assessment and maintain himself and his family all the 
twelve months of the year. Usually, after the harvest is 
over, he goes to some neighbomnng town and w^ks as a 
labourer till the return of the monsoons calls him back to 
his ^res ; and it is out of these extra earnings that he 
pays His assessment and meets his other liabilities. When 
at times this extra resource fails him, he goes to the 
sowkar and borrows, and his debts begin. And if seasons 
of deficient rainfall, drought, and famine follow in such 
disastrouea suQcession as during the past decade, his 
» ‘ J.» in Times of India, April 27, 1901. 

r. 23 
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boixowings grow and^coiunulate, and he is hopelessly 
embarrassed. Even so will the Hon. Mr. Mon^th come 
down upon him, and charge him with thriftlesmess and 
extravagance ? ’ * 

3. Ratio of burden to gross and net produce' of the ^ 
soil. 

I have before me, taken from the Bombay Revision 
Settlement Reports, Appendix 2, particulars concerning ^ 


Jaoli Taluki Satara Distirict 

... 183 villages. 

Man Taluk, Satara District 

... 72 „ 

Sangola Taluk, Sholapore District 

... 70 „ 

Malshuas Taluk, Sholapore District 

... 87 „ 

Bagewadi Taluk, Bijapur District 

... 97 „ ^ 

Famar Taluk, Nagar District 

... 108 „ 

Total 

... 567 „ 


On the revision the cropped area was extended by IDOO 
acres out of 1,297,335, while the assessment was enhas^^^ 
by twenty-eight per cent. It is true that the increi^. 
was only from a little less than 3 Jd. per acre to 4^d, p^ 
acre. But, as is seldom considered in India, such burdiins 


should be regarded in relation to the production on whicUf " 
they are levied, and not as they appear to a race whosb 


breed of multi-millionaires is assuming such proportions 
that even the masses are beginning to think in pounds 
sterling instead of in bronze pennies or silver shillings. 
The increase appears trifling ; the whole amount a sum 


to scoff at. Worked out in detail, what does it mean to 


the unhappy British subject to whom it applies? It 
means this : — 


Take a cultivator with his wife and two children jo, any 
of these talukas, having an holding of, say, twenty-five" 
acres, which he works with his ovm bullocks and labour. 
The result of the year’s working may be set forth in some 
such way as the following: — 

, * •* 

’ ' J.’ in Timet of India, April 27, 1901. " 
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RESULT OF A YEAR’S FARMING 

Of 25 acres, 20 cropped and 6 falmw : — 

Grain yiel^ at 160 lbs. per acre (vide Govern- 
ment Besolntion No. 4515, of August 11, 

, 1875, on Madha) 3,200 lbs. 

Deduct — 


Seed at 6 lbs. per acre 
Wastage 

^Expenditure in cash — 
Replacement of imple- 
ments and stock Rs.lOi 
Labour ... ... Rs.5 

Government assess- 
ment + local cess Es.lO^ 


120 lbs.-! 

80 lbs. I 


'(-1,450 lbs. 


Total ... Rs.25 

At 50 lbs. per rupee ... = 1,250 lbs. 


. Total ... 1,450 lbs. 

Balance of grain produce available for the 
ryots 1,750 lbs. 


Maintenance, straw being needed for his 
bullocks — 

Food at 5f lbs. per diem (2 lbs. for the 
ryot, IJ lbs. for his ivife, and 2 lbs. for his 
2 children), 365 days 2,007 lbs. 


Deficiency in respect of food supply itself ... 257 lbs. 

Bet alone other necessaries, e.g., clothing, salt, etc. 

" Such is the. normal state of things in these parts ; the 
lands do hot yield even enough for the cultivator’s sub- 
sistence, and it will be admitted that a land revenue 
system whic^ takes no account of such a position of 
things, hut lays on thirty and forty per chnt. enhancements 
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of assessments on revision instead of giving relief from the 
burden already too heavy; manifestly requires jrNitification. 

Thus states the authority I am following — an authority 
whose statements have not been disproved, despite tHe 
commotion they have caused. His conclusions oi^this 
heading may be thus summarised: — ^ 

‘ 1. That little or no weight is given to economic cdij* 
siderations in the assessment of lands. 

‘ 2. That the assessments are fixed with reference nof 
to the actual gross or net produce of the soil, but exclu- 
sively to the productive capabilities of land ascertained 
by an expert Department. 

‘ 3. That the theory of State landlordism is actechup to 
in all its logical severity, so that not even the poorest 
lands are let off unassessed. And little thought is ^ven 
to the consideration whether what the State claims as its 
share is not an undue deduction from the ryot’s diminish- 
ing corn-heap. 

‘ 4. That private improvements are not always exempted 
from taxation as solemnly provided for in the Land 
Revenue Code. 

‘ 6. That enhancements of settlements on revisional 
settlement are levied in many cases without sufficient 
grounds — in some cases without any apparent reason, 
and generally on an imperfect view of the economic 
position of the local area revised,’ ' 


' ‘ J.’ in Timet of India, April 27, 1901. 
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TEN . YEARS’ AGRICULTURAL EXPERIENCE 
. IN EASTERN ENGLAND,— 1890-1 TO 1900-1. 

To bring home to the English reader the most grievous 
and sore suffering which some of the agriculturists behind 
the Beautiful Gate of Bombay, and out of sight of the 
visitors who come away from India satisfied that all is well, 
I propose * to take three upland districts of the Deccan, with 
an area of 16,855 square miles, a population of 2,293,793. 
The districts comprised are Ahmednagar, Sholapore, and 
Bijapur. I intend to tell the story of the seasons and of 
the terrible losses endured. I do not, however, intend to 
again mention the names of these districts. I propose 
instead to apply to a region comprising East Anglia 
(Cambridgeshire, Norfolk, Suffolk, and Essex), Lincoln- 
shire, and a part of the East Riding of Yorkshire, the 
experiences of agriculturists in the part of the Bombay 
Presidency I have mentioned. When Mr. Rider Haggard, 
in his Twentieth Century Agricultural Visitation, has 
told the story of these counties, it will be seen that agri- 
cultural depression in this part of England, with all its 
drawbacks, as compared with the sufferings of the people 
in the three Bombay districts, is but a mosquito bite on a 

man’s arm compared with ignorant ‘ blood-letting ’ 
which reduces a patient almost to a state of collapse. In 
' the light qf'the Western India experience, let us see what 
the inhabitants of the English agricultural counties named 
had to endure during the last decade of the nineteenth 

century. 

■* 

With the aid of * J.* in the Times of India, of June 1, 1901* 
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(a) The Vicissitttdbs op the Seasons. 

Tear. Bemarka on the Season, 

1890- 1. A moderately fcdr season; rainfall bslow the 

average, and failure of grain crops in Soulh 
Yorkshire, Lincolnshire, and Norfolk. 

1891- 2. A famine year in Suffolk and Essex — a total 

crop failure. A bad year for the remaining 
counties, where both grain and root crops 
suffered. 

1892- 3. A moderately fair year. Grain damaged in 

Southern Counties, and (in lesser degree) 
in Yorkshire and Lincolnshire. 

1893- 4. A good year all round. 

1894- 5. A moderately fair season; in Cambridgefihire 

and Norfolk grain crops suffered : in other 
counties yield only fair. 

1895- 6. A moderately fair season ; in Northern Counties 

(including Cambridgeshire and Norfolk) 
grain crops .suffered; in Essex and Suffolk 
the crops were damaged by floods. 

1896- 7. A famine year. 

1897- 8. A had year for all the counties, where all crops 

suffered. Bainfall scanty and unfavourable. 

1898- 9. An unfavourable season for all the counties. All 

crops did badly. 

1899- 1900. A famine yea/r throughout the whole region. 

(i) Out-xuen op Crops. 

During this period ten crops were due of each of the 
cereals sown. Say — ^Wheat, Barley, Oats, and Mustard, 
were cultivated to make these forty crops : — 

One-third yielded fifty per cent, and upwards to, in 
one instance, ninety-five per cent., bti| |[enerally 
not much over sixty per cent. * 

Two-thirds yielded fifty per cent, to zero. 

Put these losses into money value. During the two 
famine years of 1896-7 and 1899-1900, two trusted officers 
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^ * 

from the Agricultural Department (the Right Hon. Henry 
Chaplin, M.P., then President of the Board) estimated the 
loss thus : — 

1896-7 (the Hon. 

Mr. Muir Matthews’ 1899-1900 (Mr. W. P. 
estimate). Smith’s estimate). 

' ' Cowity. Maundu (82 lbs.). Maunda (82 lbs.). 

South Yorks and 


Lincolnshire ... 11 ,306,000 
Cambridgeshire 
and Norfolk ... 9,100,000 

Suffolk and Essex 12,548,000 

‘ 32,9^66 

Combined totals (maunds) 


12,236,000 

9.123.000 

11.893.000 

33’,252,()0() 

32.954.000 

66.206.000 


This at 2s. 4d. per maund (82 lbs.) would represent 
£7,724,333 for the two years named. 

For 1891-92, which was a famine year in Suffolk and 
Essex, and all but a famine year in the other counties, 
there should be added, say, £2,000,000, while for the 
crop deficiencies of the other years, notably 1897-98 and 
1898-99, it would not be unfair to add £2,000,000 more. 
The aggregate money value of the famers’ crop losses 
alone in the four years is thus £11,724,333 ! 

(c) Loss OP Cattle. 

So much for the crop-losses. Now for the destruction 
in cattle. The cultivator’s losses in these counties has 
been heavy during the years in question, and now he has 
barely a pw of plough-cattle per thirty-six acres of occu- 
pied acreage as against a pair for every twenty-five ten 
years ago. Similarly in regard to ploughs, there is a 
serious deficiency, the farmer apparently not having been 
able ^ repair old and to get new ones, and there is now 
soarc^y a plough for every eighty acres of occupied area. 
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j. ^ 

PliOOaa-CATTLB AND PLOUSHS IN TBHBB CoUNTIBB. 


Year. 

Plough- 

cattle. 

Ploughs. 

Occupied 
area in 
Acres. 

No. Of 
acres per 
pair of 
plough 
cattle. 

No. of 
acres 
per 

plough. 

1889-1890 ... 

696,007 

158,000 

8,690,000 

24*7 

54 

1899-1900 ... 

478,283 

104,890 

8,740,000 

86-6 

80 


In the presence of such a state of things there is no 
wonder that these fair Eastern Counties of England 
should, at the end of ten years, have nearly six* hundred 
thousand fewer inhabitants than, according to the Govern- 
ment reckoning of per cent, per annum as the nmmal 
increase, they should have. [Imagine what would be 
said if, in the neighbourhood of the King’s favourite 
home at Sandringham, such a state of things really did 
exist. Yet these Deccani sufferers are the King-Emperor’s 
subjects as much as his Norfolk friends and neighbours.] 

The Position Summaeised. ^ 

Meanwhile, may be noted as some of the more<4e- 
termining features of the Eastern England farmer’s 
osition at the close of the decade the following: — 

(1) That his crop losses alone during the period (not 
to mention a serious depreciation in the valuQ. of his 
silver surplus under the recent currency legislatiim) have 
been so heavy as not only to exhaust all his surplus of 
the past quarter of a century, but to leave him, further, 
loaded with an additional debt of over £5,000,000. 

(2) That the diminution of his plough-cattle and ploughs 
during these ten years has been so serious that he has 
now not enough of either for proper cultivation. 

(3) That his growing resourcelessness is painfully illus- 
trated in the largely increased number of farm'ers and 
farmers’ families on famine relief one famine year after 
another, thus : — 
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Famine Year. 
1876-1877 ... 
1896-1897 ... 
1899-1900 ... 




Maximum Ko. on Belief. 
811,611 — 12 per cent, of pop. 
376,676-16 
467,621—19 


( in these 
j counties. 


And, in 1900-01, a year of only partial distress, in the 
month of June there were already on relief no fewer than 
174,019, or over seven per cent. 

It must be added that during this period of distress the 
rent of the farmers all round has been increased on the 
existing areas by nearly £7,000 per annum. It has been 
collected with regularity and rigour year by year. The 
Government landlord, for the whole ten years, has made 
reductions of less than four per cent., or only about 8s. per 
£100 per annum ! And this though whole crops had, 
in many instances, been swept away! 

For the ten years in question the £ 
Government demand was ... 2,770,340 

Of this there was collected 2,656,133 


Total remitted in ten years ... £114,213 


‘Was collected.’ Collected from what? Not from 
the produce of the soil, save very slightly. 

Collected from whom? Not from the cultivator, for 
he had only the barest portion wherewith to make 
payment. 

Collected from whom ? From the moneylender.* This 
feature of present-day agricultural industry in the four 

' * There are some people who ascribe the distress of the agriculturist 
to the greed of the moneylender. It cannot be denied that the agriculturist 
is largely indebted. The moneylender, however, is not the cause, but the 
consequence, of the distress. So long as the agriculturist finds that he 
cannot pay the Government assessment and maintain himself and his 
family throughout the year without borrowing, and so long as he has no 
reserve to faU upon during bad years, he could not do without the money- 
lender. The condition, however, of the person who advances loans to 
cultivators is not at all thriving ; he finds that his risks and his difficulties 
in recovering his dues are growing from year to year. The better class of 
moneylenders are contracting their transactions, and there would be many 
who would be quite willing to withdraw from the business but for the fear 
that all their existing outstandings would thereby become irrecoverable.* — 
Speech by the Hon. Qoculdas K. Parekh, M.L.C., at Satara, May 12, 1900. 
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hundred and fifty thousand villages in India has grown, 
and grown, and grown, until the sowkar, like a Colossus, 
bestrides each community : the vast majority of the 
villagers are his slaves. Aforetime — that is, prior to our 
time, as Mr. Thorbum points out in his able inquiry in 
the Panjab — the moneylender was the servant of the 
village community; now he is its master. The Indian 
authorities, whose creature he is, should not abuse him 
with the recklessness so readily adopted by Viceroy and 
subordinate. He has been their good friend. But for 
him and for his advances the whole edifice of British 
Administration in India would, ere this, have tottered to 
its fall. Mr. Hyndman is sometimes taunted with having, 
twenty years ago, predicted the bankruptcy of India; 
meanwhile, it is sneeringly urged, India goes on paying 
its way. Mr. Hyndman was right. Indit is bankrupt. 
A ‘ Committee of Inspection ’ would make such a report 
to the Chief Officer in Bankruptcy as would prevent, 
without a reconstruction, any more business being carried 
on by the old firm. 

To return, however, to distressed Eastern England. I 
imagine an Indian visitor landing at Hull, and, proceeding 
by way of Lincoln, Spalding, Wisbech, Cambridge, and 
Colchester, to London, as travellers pass through the 
Bombay Presidency to Jubbulpore on their way to 
Calcutta. Because Hull is a busy, thriving, seaport, and 
there are signs of prosperity in its streets and on its 
wharves, and the other towns hurriedly passed through 
had not starving people on the railway platforms, of what 
value should we consider that visitor’s views, who, in the 
presence of such a state of things as has just been de- 
scribed, should say, ‘ Wherever I went I saw no sign of 
poverty. There can be no doubt all is well in Eastern 
England.’ The precise value of such an opinion is the 
precise value of the opinion of the average cold-weather 
visitor to India, who spends all his time in the big cities, 
and never by any chance visits the villages or converses 
with the people. 
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The Government of Bombay are without excuse. Years 
ago the agricultural condition of the Presidency was laid 
before them in vivid, striking, and convincing facts.* 
Then, as now (though worse now than then), an unhappy 
condition of indebtedness existed, and the Government 
was almost as much dependent upon the good-will of the 
moneylender as it is now. But for the moneylender the 
Bombay Government, notwithstanding the comparatively 
important industries within its borders, would have been 
bankrupt in fact, as it is now bankrupt in effect, but that 
the creditor, the much-abused moneylender, liolds his 
hand. Let the reader observe the pregnant facts given 
in the passages now to be cited, and observe also that no 
notice whatsoever was taken of so alarming a presentment 
of a perilous position. Mr. Joshi wrote : — 

Shortly, we may sum up the result under this first 
head of causes thus: — 

(1) The Survey Tenure with its thirty years’ 
settlements allows only a limited measure of property 
in land and proprietary security. 

(2) Only thirty-five per cent, of our Survey 
occupants enjoy this restricted security of tenure; 
and 

(3) The rest (sixty-five per cent.) of our cultivators 
are for all practical purposes a vast rack-rented 
cottier tenantry, without interest in their lands, 
holding on a precarious tenure and living in a 
hopeless condition of destitution. 

And thus as far as the bulk of our cultivators are con- 
cerned the result may be stated in the words of Sir G. 

^ ‘ The Quarterly Journal of the Poona People’s Association ’ (Sarvajanik 
Sabba), ‘Note on Agriculture in Bombay,* vrritten by Mr. G. V. Joshi, 
B.A., Headmaster, Sholapore High School, and read at an Industrial 
Conference held on September 14, 1894. 
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Wingate thus : * The Bjot toils that another may rest and 
BOWS that another may reap’ — a situation utterly devoid of 
all inducement to exertion gt prudence. Even the upper 
thirty-five per cent, occupants, though still free nrom 
embarrassments, are beginning to share, through various 
causes, in the general insecurity of the position. 

Here, then, we reach a basal fact of the utmost 
importance, which largely accounts for the existing 
situation. Condemned to work for others like a slave, 
the Byot fails ; and what chance has he of success ? The 
stimulus of self-interest is wanting, and all incentives to 
good work are taken away from him. And yet, let it be 
said to his credit, no farmer in the world could stand 
the pressure better. No wonder if the Deccan Agricul- 
turists’ Belief Act, the most expansive measure passed in 
recent years, has failed to bring relief to the Deccan 
Byot. Clearly, no mere change of judicial procedure 
could be an effective cure for an economic evil. 

(2) But, again, there is yet another cause to deepen 
the Byot’s despair. His income — never large and ever 
uncertain owing to the variations of the seasons — ^is fast 
going down under the increasing double pressure of 
(a) public taxes (b) and debt. 

(a) As regards public taxation. Public taxation, to 
which the Byot is the chief contributor, is steadily grow- 
ing with the growing needs of a progressive administration, 
and the weight falls upon him with peculiar pressure. 
The general revenues during the last twenty years show 
an advance from ;66,366,667 to ^9,133,334, or thirty-nine 
per cent, (the Land Bevenue twenty-two per cent.), and 
assuming that the Byot’s share in the public burdens is 
seventy-five per cent., this increase of Bevenue means a 
net increase to the State demand upon him of £1,333,334 
a year. His corn-heap, however has been continually 
falling away, and is just now at a minimum point, barely 
enough for his living, and his despair can be conceived 
when he is called upon to pay £1,333,334 more of public 
taxation. Enhancement of public burdens instead of 
spurring him on to increased exertions, as the advocates 
of the Byot’s indolent-nature theories imagine, only 
plunges him deeper in debt and despondency. 

(5) But the Byot’s narrowing margin of means is 
further, and to a more alarming extent, encroached upon 
from another quarter. His debts are growing and the 
moneylender presses him harder than ever. With his 
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diminishing com-heap, he can, even in average years, 
hardly pay his taxes and rentals and live without borrow- 
ing. His necessities in this respect are often imperative. 
The oscillations of the seasons, the pressure of public 
burdens, domestic requirements, and various other 
‘ accidents of circumstance,’ leave him no alternative 
but to often go to the moneylender and borrow. And 
borrow he must, in the absence of cheaper banking 
facilities, on ruinous terms. In the Deccan districts, 
his annual borrowings average about ^£353, 334 a year, 
or ninety-three per cent, of the total assessment. 

FOUR DECCAN DISTRICTS. 

Population — 3,933,233. Land Revenue, £381,134. 

Ryots’ Annual Borrowings. 


Year. 

Mortgage Value. 

Simple Bonds. 

Total Value. 


£ 

£ 

£ 

1885 

198,667 

108,000 

306,667 

1886 

197,200 

75,334 

272,534 

1887 

164,667 

66,667 

231,384 

1888 

221,336 

108,000 

329,336 

1889 

270,667 

119,334 

890,001 

1890 

290,667 

106,000 

396,667 

1891 

303,334 

102,000 

405,334 

1892 

324,000 

124,667 

448,667 

Total for Eight 




Years. 

1,970,538 

810,002 

2,780,540 

Yearly Average 

246,817 

101,520 

347,837 


Borrowings £358,000 

= 93 per cent. 

Assessment £381,134 

, Applying these yearly averages to the Presidency : — 

Land Revenue, £1,959,934, 93 per cent. = £1,822,667, the amount 
of the Ryot’s yearly borrowing. 

On the basis of the figures given above the Ryot’s annual 
debts in the Presidency may be estimated at roughly, 
iCl, 666,667 — and taking the average rate of interest on 
secured and unsecured debts at twelve per cent., his 
annual interest payment on account of annual debts comes 
up to £200,000- Nor is this all. The pressure of old 
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debts is excessive. On the basis of Mr. Woodbum’s 
figures for nine districts* giving on an average J61 178. 4d. 
of old debt per head of the population, the total of such 
debt for the whole Presidency might be put at about 
^15,000,000, on which the annual interest charge at 
twelve per cent, amounts to i£3,600,000. On Mr. 
Woodbum’s data it is ;£3,733,384. 


Nine Districts : 
Population = 
^950, 000. 

Debt per head 
of Population. 

Total Debt on 
Population Basis. 

Amount of 
interest of 

13s. 4d. of 
assessment. 


s. d. 

£ 

£ 

Khandcsb 

3 18 

4,473,334 

20 

Nasik 

2 10 8 

2,183,834 

16 

Nagar 

116 

983,884 

12 

Sholapur 

14 2 

900,000 

10 

Poona 

0 17 6 

983,334 

14 

Satara 

0 16 0 

980,000 

m 

Bijapur 

10 0 

800,000 

6 

Batnagiri 

1 13 6 

1,883,334 

22.^ 

Thana 

4 13 0 

3,826,667 

87i 

Average 

lb 

£16,818,337 



Interest on Current Debt jE200,000 

„ „ Old „ 3,600,000 

Total yearly charge JE3,800,000 


Applying those proportions to the Presidency ; — 

Population, 16,085,000 at 17s. Od. per head. 

Total old debt = £15,000,000. 

Putting together both debts, annual and old, the 
interest charge to the Byot at twelve per cent, seems 
to come to close on ^4,000,000 a year. Were he only 
able to borrow on easier terms — say at five or six per 
cent., what a relief it would be to him ! His pressure 
would be brought down by .£2,000,000, and on this 
account of interest charge alone, and he would be placed 
— in seventy-five per cent, of cases — in a solvent position. 
However, he has no such means of relief. His personal 
credit is as good as ever, and his sturdy honesty of heart 
which leads him cheerfully to bear his load of debt and 
makes the very idea of going into insolvency revolting to 
his mind, is appreciated even by the sowkar ; and he can 

* That is to say, on the basis of the official figures. 
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borrow even in the worst Deccan villages small sums on 
personal security. Nor is there lack of capital in the 
country, s>s pointed out last year by the Hon. Mr. Justice 
Banade in his paper on ‘ Beal Credit Be-organisation.’ 
£1,866,667 are locked up in the Savings Banks in this 
Presidency, and presumably, a still larger amount in 
Government securities, and any rate of interest, judging 
from the recent conversion operations, would seem to 
satisfy our depositors and holders of Promissory Notes. 
All this money, and much more, would be, and ought 
to be, at the service of industrial enterprise but for want 
of a via media. The divorce between capital and land 
and industrial enterprise is almost complete, and this 
divorce has been the ruin both of the Byot and his 
industry. There is almost an impassable gulf — the gulf 
of ignorance, and want of conndence and habits of 
combined effort — between those who save and those 
who work, a bar preventing the free flow of capital to 
fertilise the fields of industry, and the State which alone 
with its limitless command of resource and organisation 
is in a position to bridge over the gulf and remove 
the bar, still declines to undertake the work, and the 
deadlock continues, with disastrous results to the progress 
of industry. So far as the Byot is concerned, he has to 
pay twelve to twenty-four per cent, interest to the money- 
lender, while a Savings Bank depositor is content with 
little more than three per cent., and has thus to pay 
£4,000,000 nearly to his sowkar year after year, where 
he ought not to pay more than £1,833,333 or £2,000,000. 
The consequence is, that this £2,000,000 or £2,666,667, 
which might otherwise go to his acres, pass into other 
hands, and no one is any the better for it, and every 
one much the worse for such diversion of the Byot’s 
savings, not even excluding the moneylender who suffers 
by the general paralysis thereby caused. The State 
vnthholds the needful help; the Byot suffers, and with 
him the whole nation shares the penalty in the depression 
of its one surviving industry. 

In another respect again, the absence of cheap banking 
facilities is causing inconvenience. It largely tends to 
neutralise the effect of much of the protective legislation 
of the past twenty years. Taking the Deccan Agricul- 
turists’ Belief Act, we find that while, on the one hand, 
during the past thirteen years the Act has been in 
operation, the courts and conciliators have together 
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settled in all 20,567 claims valued at £216,667 in re- 
demption suits in respect of mortgaged lands, the 
Registration figures, on the other, show that the fresh 
mortgage debt alone (leaving out simple bond debts) 
contracted by the Eyot during eight years, 1885-92, 
amounts to over £1,666,666, nearly eight times the amount 
reported as settled, the annual amount increasing steadily 
from £193,334 in 1885 to £222,667 in 1892-3 ! This one 
striking feature of the returns is enough to show how 
futile it is to attempt to relieve the indebted Eyot merely 
by a reform in judicial procedure. The Eyot sees it, and 
we can understand his reluctance to seek, in too many 
cases, through the special courts the barren benefit of 
paper redemption. If thus the Deccan Agriculturists* 
Relief Act is a comparative failure as a means of economic 
relief, neither are the special relief Acts for the superior 
landed proprietors any more successful. On this point 
Mr. Baines writes in the Decennial Report (pp. 243-4) : 
‘ The most noteworthy feature in the working of these 
Encumbered Estates provisions is the continuous need of 
them. The total number of persons entitled to relief 
under such enactments is necessarily limited, but we 
find in Gujarat 108 estates under management in 
1881-82, and nine more after an interval of ten years. 
In Sind the law has been changed on more than one 
occasion, so the decrease from three hundred and forty-six 
to thirty may be due to special and artificial causes rather 
than to increased providence. In the case of Jhansi, 
where the persons for whose benefit the special local 
Act was passed are of a lower social position than the 
talukdars of Gujarat, it was ascertained that the loan 
advanced by the State from public funds to keep the 
agricultural proprietors on their land was repaid by loans 
from the village moneylender, who closed in some way or 
other on the disembarrassed land as soon as it was out of 


management. In Bengal the Chutia Nagpur Encum- 
bered Estates Act was applied in 1891-92 to fifty-nine 
estates, and in 1881-82 to seventy-two. The amount of 
debt at the close of the former year was £10,916, and 
£3,313 of this was ascertained during the year in question. 
In Oudh, again, the supply of indebted local magnates 
appears perennial.’ 

Briefly, then, under the second head of causes, we may. 
sum up by saying : — 

^ (i.) The Ryot’s margin of means is perilously 
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narrowing owing to (a) increasing public taxation, 
and (b) his growing indebtedness. 

(ii.) The net addition to his share of the public 
burdens has been JE1,333,334 during the past twenty 
years. He is not permitted to enjoy even the luxury 
of cheap salt. 

(iii.) Beal credit being in a most disorganised con- 
dition and the State still withholding its aid in 
reorganising it, the Ryot has to pay J62,000,000 to 
^2, 666, 667, more than he ought or need, as interest 
to his sowkar every year. 

(iv.) This double pressure increasing concurrently 
with his diminishing yield from the soil, makes his 
condition worse. 

(3) Passing next to over-crowding of his field against 
him as another cause of his suffering, we have, according 
to the recent Census of the whole Presidency, a population 
of 10,649,811 souls — living on the soil on a cropped area 
of 28,300,000 of acres — or less than three acres per capita. 
Assuming with Sir James Caird that a square mile of 
cultivated land can give employment only to fifty persons 
— men, women, and children together (or 12*8 acres per 
head) our cropped area is not enough even for an agricul- 
tural population of three millions ; so that we have seven 
•to eight millions of our agricultural people without adequate 
employment and in a condition of demoralising indolence. 
The loss of work and working energy to the country is, of 
course, enormous. But such an excessive concentration 
of an enormous population on the soil has the natural 
effect of overcrowding the field against the agricultural 
worker, sending up rents and bringing down the profits 
of husbandry and the wages of agricultural labour. Both 
the under-tenant and the farm labourer are heavily 
weighted, and equally, or even more so, is the occupancy 
tenant. 


APPENDIX 

INDIA’S GREATEST PERIL AND HER WORST ENEMIES. 

India’s greatest peril and her worst enemies are typified by a 
cultured, high-minded, able, Christian clergyman, the Rev. W. H. 
Hutton, Bachelor of Divinity, Tutor and Fellow of St. John’s College, 
Oxford. He is one of our great historians of the past ; concerning 
the present, he sees naught but the superficial, so far as India is con- 
cerned. In 1900 he was appointed a curator to the Indian Institute at^ 

24 
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Oxford, and in the autumn he paid a visit of * exactly seven weeks,* as 
he says, to India. On his return he gave the readers of the great 
English Church paper, the Ouarddcm, a record of his impressions. 
Number 1 of his series concluded with two paragraphs which should 
cause more melancholy and sorrow to every one who is desirous of 
the well-being of India (India, as distinct from Anglo-India) than any 
other incident which could be imagined. These are the words with 
which Mr. Hutton sums up his forty-nine days’ experience : — 

‘ One word of conclusion I will allow myself — ^not to give fanciful 
sketches of unrest or to prophesy a coming danger, or to analyse 
defences ; not to describe Anglo-Indian Society, even though it be a 
little more gently than wc have been accustomed to have it described 
for us— for surely no man with the slightest sense of gratitude can 
fail to appreciate the untiring kindness that he meets with on every 
side ; not to string together native quaintness of expression, or satirise 
the manners of the mild Hindu ; but simply to repeat what I suppose 
is the most striking impression that India leaves on every traveller — 
a sense of the magnificent work that has been done, and is being 
done by the English Administration. 

‘ It is not that the country is being Anglicised or brought to the 
rigid standard of a European pattern. Far from it. There seems an 
extraordinary liberty for every form of National idiosyncrasy or excess. 
But a system of Government there is of which it is doubtful if the 
world has ever seen the equal, I may be told that the police even 
(or especially) in Bombay or Calcutta are incurably corrupt. I may 
be told that the system of education which we have fostered with so ’ 
much pride has its only result in the production of an infinite number 
of cleverly-trained parrots, and that our own religion is the one which 
has the least official countenance in the Empire. There is some 
truth in all these exaggerated statements. But the spectacle of an 
Administration absolutely unselfish, just, scrupulous, unweariedly ener- 
getic, provident, charitable, worked by men of untiring self-sacrifice 
and indomitable courage from the highest to the lowest, keeping order 
in what would quite obviously otherwise be illimitable chaos — ^a Govern- 
ment, local as well as central, exact, firm, yet responsive to a touch, 
and absolutely devoted to the good of the people — is one which makes 
one proud and thankful for the British rule.’ 

* What,* it may be asked, ‘ is there in these grand and glowing 
sentences which can cause you, an Englishman, anything but 
extreme joy ? * 

To which question my answer is: The statement is of such a 
character that, if it bo true, everything is well with India, and no 
reform or improvement is needed or is possible. There is no 
living who would rejoice more than I should rejoice if the facta 
were as stated. My patriotism is of an intense character. But there 
is something higher than patriotism, and that is humanity. Such 
^atements as those of Mr. Hutton’s constitute a fetish which, we have 
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set up concerning our rule in India, and every cultured Englishman 
who has worshipped at the shrine and visits India, or talces any 
interest in India without visiting the country, is prepared to see, and 
therefore does see, that and nothing else. This god of man's own 
making was satirised in words attributed to Sir Auckland Colvin, which 
he is said to have written seventeen years ago : — 

*The English mind in India has been tempted to stand still, 
arrested by the contemplation of its fruits in former times, and by 
the symmetry of the shrine, the pride of its own creation, in which it 
lingers to offer incense to its past successful labours.’ 

* The worship ’ has reached England from India, and has taken deep 
root there. While English missionaries have wholly failed to turn 
India to Christianity, Anglo-Indians have firmly established a new 
faith in England, which is that perfectness only exists in Anglo- 
Indian Administration, that that Administration is more sacred than 
the Holy Grail, while to call into question any part of its immaculate- 
ness is awful profanity. The Christians now throw the critics to 
the lions. 

What Indian reformers have to fight against to-day has practically 
become a religious faith. The Faithful are, at one and the same time, 
the God who is worshipped and the Worshippers. Against a religious 
faith tenaciously held naught can, at least for a time, prevail — as 
Islam proved. 

The worst of it all is that such statements as those of Mr. Hutton's 
are, when dissected, found to be wholly unworthy of credence, 
because they have no basis of fact on which to rest. Let me dissect 
•and comment upon that last sentence : 

* ... An administration absolutely unselfish.’ 

Do, then, Lord Curzon and every other non-Indian in the public 
service serve India for naught? Do they not only receive no pay, but, 
out of their own great bounty, contribute towards Indian necessities ? 
Pass from the individual to the community : ' absolutely unselfish,* 
and yet India pays for the India Office establishment in England, 
while the Colonies, twenty times as well off, contribute nothing to the 
Colonial Office; ‘absolutely unselfish,’ and yet every man, woman, 
and child, in India, out of the dire poverty of two-thirds of them, have 
to pay from one to two shillings every year as tribute to England — 
a tribute no Roman or Spanish colony ever bore. ‘Absolutely 
unselfish.* 

• Just.’ 

And yet Lord Lytton, when Viceroy, accused the India Office of a 
determination to ‘ cheat ’ the Indian people out of the rights con- 
ferred upon them by the Act of 1833 and the Proclamation of 1858 ; 
‘ just,* and the historian of the Mutiny had to put it on record at 
the end of his seven volumes that British * bad faith ’ brought about 
that dreadful uprising. 

‘ Scrupulous.' 
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And yet the relations of the Calcutta and Simla Foreign Office are 
marked with as many unscrupulous acts towards the Feudatory 
States as, in autumn, the faded leaves were thick in the brooks of 
Vallombrosa; ‘scrupulous,* and yet we exact from the land which 
has nof yielded a crop, and from the famished farmer and his family 
(who have no means), our full talc of that non-existent crop. 

‘ Unwearily energetic.* 

Yes, as the honest and diligent workman who feels that for the pay 
he receives he shall give an adequate expenditure of brawn and brains. 
What less than this could they be ? 

‘ Provident.* 

And yet the past expenditure in India has been marked by a reck- 
lessness the like of which is not to be found anywhere else in the 
civilised world. As witness our wise railway capital arrangements. 
We borrowed money when ten rupees equalled J£l, and provided no 
sinking fund to repay capital outlay ; now we ' convert ' those same 
railways when Jgl is equal to £1 10s., owing to our ‘ guarantee ’ of 
dividends not always earned, and twenty-two and a half rupees are 
to-day required to meet what ten rupees with * provident * management 
would have paid. 

‘ Charitable.’ 

In famine administration, no doubt, is meant. Yes, it is quite true 
— charitable with the money provided by the people themselves who 
need charity, and with a contribution from generous people in 
England, supplemented, of course, by individual contributions in 
India. 

‘ Worked by men of untiring self-sacrifice and indomitable courage 
from the highest to the lowest.’ 

In what is the ‘untiring self-sacrifice* shown? The highest 
salaries are paid, and the heaviest pensions provided, for adminis- 
trators, while ‘leave* is granted on a most liberal scale. Where, 
then, is the vaunted ‘self-sacrifice*? Of whom, amongst those so 
described, can it be said that if no salary or pension attached to the 
position they would continue to carry on their present work ? If 
there be none such, whence the * untiring self-sacrifice * ? 

‘Keeping order in what would quite obviously otherwise be 
illimitable chaos.** 

With all my respect for this most estimable Oxford Tutor, Fellow, 
and Curator, I cannot refrain from saying that this is so much 
nonsense, neither more nor less. Was there no order in India before 
the British came into the country? Is the marvellous civilisation 
which extorted the admiration of Greek visitors to India, when 
England was occupied by a few tribes lacking in all civilisation, a 
figment of imagination ? Was not the Empire of Yizayanagar, in aU 
that made for good government, fully equal to its contemporaries — 
the England of Henry VIII. and the France of Francis I ? Such a 
sentence as that just quoted is a sorry comment upon the powers of 
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observance and faculties for reasoning of one of the flowers of modem 
culture — as an Oxford Tutor to-day surely is. 

‘ A Government, local as well as centred, exact, firm, yet responsive 
to a touch, and absolutely devoted to the good of the people.* 

‘ Absolutely,* again ; ‘ absolutely unselfish,* * absolutely devoted to 
the good of the people.’ What good can such extravagant and mean- 
ingless eulogy be supposed to do ? Concede at once that the Indian 
Government, from the highest to the lowest, wish well to the Indian 
people. I assert that most heartily. That docs not prevent them 
permitting famine-stricken people from * dying like flies,* does not 
prevent a cholera visitation in a famine camp from producing worse 
horrors than a battlefield, does not improve the position of those 
Indian fellow- Christians of Mr. Hutton’s who in Southern India 
(which he did not visit) are thankful if they can get food once in two 
days. The nonsense of this sentence is beyond all description — 
‘ responsive to a touch.* Ask Mr. H. J. S. Cotton, the Commissioner 
of Assam, what kind of response ho found to the touch of mercy 
wherewith he wished to heal certain suffering Tea Estate coolies. 

‘ Is one which makes one proud and thankful for the British rule.* 
Mr. Hutton, in saying this, speaks as an Englishman, not as an 
Indian. What would he say if, in the England he adorns, the 
Russians had been supreme for one hundred and fifty years, and in 
all that time not a single Englishman had been allowed to enter the 
Cabinet, that no popular representation existed, that no Englishman, 
even if he were in the public service, however great his merits, could 
rise to the high positions for which his fellows were eligible, that the 
material condition of his countrymen was year by year growing worse 
while their intellectual manhood was denied avenues for expansion, 
that famines became more frequent, that in Oxfordshire in 1901 the 
population, through famine and other ills, was only half what it 
ought to be — in such case would he have agreed with a Russian 
University Tutor and Fellow, even if the gentleman were a Curator 
of the English Institute, who declared that the condition of England 
was * one which makes one proud and thankful for the Russian rule ? * 
Why is it that the ‘ Mr. Huttons* of England, when visiting India, 
become the greatest enemies to the Indian people, and constitute the 
most serious peril to the regaining of the prosperity of India ? This 
is why. Having visited India, though it be for seven weeks only, they 
are regarded as authorities. * I have seen. I ought to know.* This 
is conceded to them by all who read their writings or who hear their 
observations ; and while such indiscriminate eulogy is uttered, such 
* absolute ’ perfection of rule is described, based on a visit — not to 
India, but, as I have said elsewhere, on a visit to British Colonies in 
India, millions die every year of starvation, and the tribute paid to 
England by the starving people grows greater year by year, the door 
to the highest employment is barred more and more strongly; but 
those who suffer are * only Indians,* those who testify are our own 
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priests and prophets. That settles the accuracy of the observations. 
If Mr. Hutton could but realise the terrible harm he has done by such 
inconsiderate writing founded on such shallow knowledge, if he could 
realise that he is making hungry people hungrier still, half-clothed 
people less clothed, is choking and checking the lawful and loyal 
ambition of the people of India to serve their own country, 1 cannot 
but think that he would be the most miserable of men, and would lose 
no time in looking at the other side of the shield than on that which 
has hypnotised him. For he does not want to hurt India. Yet he is 
wounding her with every word he has written. 

As my final word to-day on this subject let me add some lines of 
poetry which reached me two or three days before I saw Mr. Hutton’s 
‘impressions.’ If the writer — a kinsman of my own — had seen Mr. 
Hutton’s concluding remarks — (he had not) — he could not have more 
aptly answered them than he does throughout these lines : — 


‘ From night behind to night ahead, no man but runs a weary race, 

And if we bitter seem and hard, would you be milder in our place ? 
Would your strong spirits stand aside, and pray ** God’s will be done *’ 
If each slow beat of time that passed did mark the death-cry of a son ? 

* A son of man who might have lived and known the joys of life, 

Lies rotting in the open field, slain in a cruel strife — 

A cruel strife with naked hands against the powers three : 

The alien Baj, the ceaseless tax, and hopeless misery. 

* Now he has fallen by the way, but when the famine lifts 

And weak and wan his folk come home, loaded with preciou.^ gifts 
Of bodies broken by disease, with listless step and slow, 

Then will the Baj claim measure full of the tax the dead did owe. 

* But you are not of our people, and when yon watch them die 
Your sorrow is deep, but it passes, while still the people die. 

There is home and your full-fed kinsmen the half of the world away, 
So you shut your eyes to the horror ; you grieve a bit and you pray. 

* But you draw your wage unstinted. You stand in the way of men, 
You raise your arms to the heavens, and you write with a facile pen 
That you are the salt of nations (but the tax on the salt is hard !), 
That the gods came down from heaven to bless your perfect guard, 

* That the people cannot rule themselves, that you can do it well, 

That you have made fair paradise of what would else be hell. 

Hell for whom ? And heaven for whom ? Is that your pioture true ? 
Was the ryot worse in ages past than he is now with you ? 

* Is it heaven for that poor bundle there, who is too weak to walk ? 

Is it heaven for these vast plains of men too spiritless to talk ? 

Is it paradise for womenfolk to watch their children dead, 

And hear no more the plaintive voice that cried in vain for bread? 

* Is it heaven, 0 angels God-elect ? Is it heaven, or is it hell ? 
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The publication of the above led to the interchange of the following 
notes. The Bev. W. H. Hutton wrote ■ 

‘ I confess I think you strain my words. I do not think that pay- 
ment for work necessarily (as you seem to imply) prevents a worker 
from being “ absolutely unselfish ** in his work. He is paid, in this 
case (is he not ?) independently of the spirit in which he carries out 
his duties ; and I confess it seemed to me that the Indian Civil 
servants did their work in an entirely unselfish way. 

‘ And I am inclined to think that you would have conveyed a truer 
impression of my article if you had quoted the words I used as the 
limits of my knowledge — “I /tope that no one will think that I attach 
any imj^ortance to my * impressions * or regard them as necessarily 
either acewrate or permanent '' 

‘ Your letter does seem to mo to suggest that I regard myself as an 
authority. “ Sure, haven’t I seen, and sure I ought to know.” I am 
sure I should never use such an expression as is suggested — “ Those 
who suffer are only Indians.” 

‘ But I am sure you do not mean to use my words unfairly, and I 
thank you for your courtesy. I confess I think the words I used, 
taken in their context, are justifiable.’ 

The response was in these terms : — 

‘ I thank you for your note of yesterday’s date, and, in reply thereto, 
have to state that I think it is only due to you that I should make 
clear the limitations which you point out with respect to the 
“Impressions” you record. It w^as farthest from my thought to 
strain your words in any sense, and in making use of the expression, 
“ Sure, haven’t I seen, and sure, I ought to know,” I did not so much 
mean it to apply to you yourself as that, for example, if I were in con- 
versation with one who had read your “ Impressions ” and I were to 
put to him a contrary view he would be justified in saying “ Mr, 
Hutton has been to India, he states what he has seen, and I am content 
with his observations.” It is because those observations while, in a 
sense correct, are also in a sense incorrect, because they leave the 
impression on the mind of the reader that all’s well in India, whereas 
the now frequent famines indicate all is very far from well, and it is 
only as the need for the amelioration of the sad and painful condition 
of things is recognised that the motive power can be found to bring 
about that amelioration — it is only in this sense, and in no other, that I 
have written concerning your most ixiteresting and, in one sense, 
veduable impressions in the manner you mention. 

‘I will make my reference this week either as though it were 
spontaneous or as coming from you in the way of a mild and 
friendly protest, as you may think best.’ 


Mr. Hutton’s rejoinder was : — 
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‘ Thank you very much for your kind letter. I think it would be quite 
enough to quote the qualifying words I used about all my impressions; 
but you would be quite justified in adding that I should not alter 
what I have written, though I think your use of the words strains 
their meaning. I must adhere to the view that unselfish work is 
possible to men who receive pay.* 

From London Correspondence in the Amrita Bazar Patrika (Cal- 
cutta) and The Hindu (Madras). 



CHAPTER X 


THE CONDITION OF THE PEOPLE OF THE NORTH-WESTERN 
PROVINCES AND OUDH 


Wherein Lord Curzon as Viceroy Differs from his Pre- 
decessors. 

His Excellency’s Estimate of Crop and Cattle Loss in tho 
1900 Famine. 

Tho Baring-Barbour Inquiry of 1881-82: What has been 
Done Since. 

What the Agticultural Income was in 1900: A Series of 
Calculations. 

An Annual Loss of, at least, J£40,000,000 in the Agricultural 
Income, of J£66,000,000 on Agricultural and Non- 
Agricultural Income Combined. 

An Average Present Income of £1 5s. Id. against J21 16s. in 
1881. 

Is there So Great a Loss ? or, Was the 1881 Income Over- 
rated ? 

Lord Cur eon* 8 Meply to Above : 

(1) Tho Happiness and Prosperity of the Helpless 

Millions. 

(2) Is India Becoming Poorer ? 

(3) The Poverty of the Cultivator. 

(4) Concluding Words. 

The Untrustworthiness of Official Figures ; Numerous 
Instances of a Shocking Character. 

Famine-stricken Bombay declared to show an Average 
Increase of 128 lbs. per aero Food Crops, and Madras 
98 lbs. I 

The Real Yield not Two-thirds of the Estimated Yield. 

In Many Parts of the Empire Famine Never Absent. 

The Lessons from the North-Western Provinces and Oudh. 

Pull Details concerning Cultivation and Yield, Cultivators 
and their Condition : Low Value Yields Everywhere 
— 8s. Per Acre Being Very Common. 

Seventeen Hundred and Forty Acres Which Yield their 
Cultivators 5a. 6^(1. per Head per Annum. 

In all Ordinary Years fsays the Collector of Etawah' the 
Cultivators Live for Four Months on Advances. 
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The * Exceptional Ill-luck * of Muttra not Exceptional^ but 
Characteristic of Dry Lands Everywhere. 

Tenants in Pilibhit and Puranpur. 

Only when Prices are Low, Work Eegular, and Health Good 
can Labourer and Family have One Fairly Good Meal 
a Day. 

In Villages near Shahjehanpur the Cultivator ‘has Un- 
doubtedly Deteriorated of Kecent Years.* 

Further Details concerning Crops, Rent, Yield per Acre, etc. 

Money - Advancing by Muhammadans not Moneylending 
involving Usury. 

‘ We Thus Clear 2^(1. in Two Days.* 

*The Poor Oudh Peasant is an Industrious Man — Has to 
Work Hard, Does Work Hard.* 

Eight Typical Family Histories from Oudh. 

An Irish Experience in India : Emigrants Remit in Money 
Orders j£18,200 in One Year to Distressed Friends. 

Simplicity and Cheapness Condemn Schemes which Might 
Otherwise do Much Good. 

‘ Only Grand and Expensive Works Engage Attention.* 

Mr. H. S. Boys* Loose and Unsympathetic Statements as to 
Food Needs backed by Lieut. -Col. Pitcher. 

* Not Desired that the Standard of Comfort should be Very 
Materially Raised.* 

Incomes in Five Villages — Deficiencies Nine Times Greater 
than Surpluses. 

Researches in Two Hundred Blue Books reveal No Trace of 
Honest Grappling with Facts. 

A Powerful Indictment of Existing Conditions by Mr. 
Harrington, Officiating Commissioner. 

' Every Second Man met with in the Plains of Hissar is a 
Bond-slave (sewah)* 

Eight, out of Thirteen, Millions ‘ Sunk in Abject Poverty.* 

Proposals for Reform a Dead Letter, being kept at ^ the • 
Unfruitful Stage of Fitful Discussion.* 

Mir. H. C. Irwin*s Array of Root Facts concerning Oudh 
Agriculture. 

Bullocks get no Grain: ‘How Should They? Men Can*t 
Get Grain I * 

The Narrowness of the Margin Between the Cultivator and 
Destitution. 

The * Indigent Town Populations ’ ‘ Suffer Much More than 
the Agricultural Classes from Wont of Food.* 

‘ Increased Intensity of Industry * Needed. 

Sixteen Columns of Particulars Summarised. 

Mr. Gartlan's and Major An6on*s Reports. 

Eight Rupees per head (10s. 8d.) All Round. 
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rpHE viceroyalty of Jjord Curzon of Kedleston is in 
marked contrast with the period of rule of many of 
his predecessors. To great inherent and acquired ability 
he adds the energy of a mentally strong man in early 
middle age combined with an enthusiasm for the per- 
formance of duty and a growing interest in India as a 
realm : these lead him to specific acts which would be 
full of promise in awakening opinion to the real condition 
of the people of India if only he were to stay in India for 
from fifteen to twenty years. At present, in spite of his 
clear desire to do India some good, he sees men as trees 
walking, partly owing to the defects of his high qualities 
and the unhappy fact that, prior to being appointed to 
his high office, he was for a time Parliamentary Under 
Secretary of State for India. There could be no worse 
training for a Viceroy. On the whole, however, as a 
Viceroy he is making possible that tearing away of the 
veil behind which ofificialism seeks to hide the real India. 
Should there be no faltering on bis part the dawn of a 
better time for the great Eastern Empire of the United 
Kingdom has already begun. He has made some sad 
breaks : they were inevitable ; so far they have not done 
irremediable harm, but they arouse serious misgivings as 
to his limitations, and do not inspire much hope as to the 
enduring mark he will leave on India, when his period of 
rule has come to an end. 

Lord Curzon has made better use of the Viceregal 
Council as a means of communication with the people of 
India than, perhaps, has any of his predecessors. In Octo- 
ber, 1900, the Viceroy made the following observations : — 

* The annual agricultural production of India and 
Burma averages between 300 and 400 crores of rupees. 
[English sterling, Bs.15 to £1 = £200,000,000 to 
£266,666,666.] On a very cautious estimate the produc- 
tion in 1899 and 1900 must have been at least one-quarter, 
if not one-third, below that average. At nominal prices 
the loss was at least 75 crores, or fifty millions sterling. 
In this estimate India is treated as a whole, but in reality 
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the loss fell on a portion only of the continent, and 
ranged from almost a total failure of the crop in Gujarat, 
Berar, Chhattisgarh, and Hissar, and in many parts of the 
Rajputana States to 20 and 30 per cent, in districts of 
the North-Western Provinces and Madras which were not 
reckoned as falling within the famine tract. If to this be 
added the value of some millions of cattle, some con- 
ception may be formed of the destruction of property 
which a great drought occasions.* 

These observations led to much comment, and, finally, 
to a brief Open Letter being addressed by the present 
writer to the Viceroy. Among other observations 
addressed to Lord Curzon were these: — 

An inquiry into the economic condition of India in 
1882, made by Earl Cromer (then Major Evelyn Baring) 
and Sir (then Mr.) David Barbour, resulted in the pro- 
duction of a Note in which the annual income of British 
India was thus stated : — 

Bs. £ 

Agricultural Income ... 350,00,00,000 = 233,383,333 
Non-agrioultural Income... 175,00,00,000 166,666,667 

Total income ... Rs.525,00, 00,000 j6400,000,000 


Divided amongst 194,639,000 people, the then popula- 
tion, the average amount per head was Es.27 (at Bs.l2 to 
the £, the then rate of exchange, £2 5s. Od.). 

The figures for the agricultural income were arrived at 


thus : — 

Value of Grose 

Presidency or Province Produce, 

Bs. £ 

Panjab 34,16,00,000 = 22,766,667 

N.-W. Provinces and Oudh 71,76,00,000 47,860,000 

Bengal 103,60,00,000 60,000,000 

Central Provinces 21,26,00,000 14,166,666 

Bombay 39,00,00,000 26,000,000 

Madras 60,00,00,000 38,883,888 


819,66,00,000 ^218,116, 666 

Add, for India, Burma and 

Assam 80,86,00,000 ... 20,288,884 


Total .. 


Bb .860,00,00,000 ^6288,860,000 
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Since th&t period there have been brought under 
cultivation — 

Additional acres 16,000,000 

Capital e3q[)enditnrc upon 
irrigation has been in- 
curred to the extent of ... Ils.14,48,87,690 = JE9,659,173 

An increased revenue from land has been secured 

XV ... . ^ 

From irrigation 1,92,91,460 = 1,286,097 

From additional cultivation 
(including Upper Burma 

annexed) 3,57,08,540 2,380,569 

Total ... Rfl.5, 50,00,000 Je3,666,666 


Further, it was remarked : — 

The population of British India in this year of grace, 
calculated according to Government of India expecta- 
tions, is 245,601,987.* Let these figures, please, be 
borne in mind as I proceed with my argument which is, 
specially, to ascertain what the income of the average 
Indian under Lord Curzon’s rule is as compared with 
the average income of his father — or, it may be, of him- 
self — ^in the not far-off days when Lord Eipon sat in the 
seat of the mighty. 

The agricultural income of to-day can be easily 
reckoned, if it be recognised that the Government land 
revenue bears a definite relation to the out-turn. Some 
of the statistics you favour us with year by year 
merely require certain sums in simple arithmetic to 
ascertain their significance. Yet I do not know of a 
single official in India or in England who has ever taken 
the trouble to do those sums. The total produce of the 
cultivated land in India is to be gathered from the 

* The Census returns for April, 1901, showed this estimate to be an over- 
sanguine one. Practically, all the expected increase had (in spite of the 
Famine Code) been swept away by famine and, in a much smaller degree, by 
plague, in spite of the Haffkin inoculation. I allow all the figures to stand, 
with braeketed corrections, where needs be, as Lord Curzon, in replying, 
referred to them as they then stood. 
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amount of the land revenue collected by your officers. 
So far as I am able to ascertain the revenue yearly 
obtained bears to the gross produce of the soil a pro- 
portion of — 


In Bengal 

... 5 to 6 per cent. 

„ the North-West 

8 „ 

»« 

n the Panjab 

10 „ 

M 

„ Madras 

... 12 „ 31 ,, 

„ say 20 

„ Bombay 

... 20 „ 83 „ 

.. 26 

With these figures I multiply the total revenue of the 

respective Presidencies 

and Provinces and get these 

results : — 



Presidency or 

Revenue collected. 


Province. 

Rs. X by 

Bs. 

Bengal 

4,04,47,850 19 equals 76,85,09,160 

North-Western Provinces ... 

6,63.71,360 nk 

„ 82.96,41,876 

Panjab 

2,66.41,240 10 

„ 26,64,12,400 

Central Provinces 

87,39,100 12J 

„ 10,92,38,760 

Madras 

5.03,84.280 6 

„ 26,19,21,400 

Bombay 

4,71,64,970 4 

„ 18,86,59,880 

India, Assam, and Burma ... 

3,68,46,140 12? 

„ 46,44,51,107 

Bs.27.45, 94,980 

Bb.285,88,34,602 


That is to say, the agricultural income of the whole of 
India, from North to South, from East to West, is now 
j£190,000,000 against ^6233,300, 000 estimated in 1882! 
And this falling-ofif has taken place, notwithstanding the 
expenditure on irrigation — (all good expenditure) — the 
increased area brought under cultivation, and the en- 
hancement of the revenue everywhere except in Bengal ! 
The investigation may be carried a little farther, and put, 
comparatively, thus, 1882 being set side by side with 
189&-99 

' 1 take my figures from Mr. Bomesh Dutt’s recent work, ' Open Letters to 
Lord Curson,’ p. 113. They seem to have been arrived at after close 
investigation. 

“ I have no definite figures to go upon, and I will take the figures of the 
1882 inquiry. 

3 Details not available : I take two-thirds of the best rate available, viz., 
that for Bengal, and, in so doing, am erring in favour of the Gtovenunent. 
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Presidency or 

1862. 

189&-9. 

Difieronce 

Province. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

+ or — 

Bengal 

N.-W. Provinces and 

103,50.00,000 

76,85,09,160 — 

26,64,90,850 

Oudh 

71.75,00,000 

82,96,41,875 + 

11,21,41,876 

Fanjab 

34,15,00,000 

25,64,12,400 - 

8,50,87,600 

Central Provinces ... 

21,25,00,000 

10,92,88,750 - 

10,32,61,250 

Madras 

50,00,00,000 

25,19,21,400 — 

24,80,78,600 

Bombay 

39,00,00,000 

18,86,59,880 — 

20,13,40,120 

‘ India,* Burma, and 




Assam (guessed at 
in both years) 

30,88,00,000 

45,40,63,107 + 

14,57,63,107 


Suminarij, 

Excess over 1882 + 25,79,04,982 

Minus below — 90,42,58,420 

Net deficiency as compared with 1882 — Es.64,63,58,438 

Or, £43, 090, 229. 

I am sure there is some mistake in the two sets of 
figures which show increases. But I must take the 
official figures as I find them, although in that volume of 
1888 published at the Government Press at Allahabad 
(refused to the public) there are examples such as this : 
Gross produce Es.322, rent Es.306 ; produce Es.85, rent 
Es.40 ; produce Es.259, rent Es.86 ; produce Es.l62, rent 
E8.72^; produce Es.l83, rent Es.93; produce Es.70^, 
rent Es.68-15 ; produce Es.67, rent Es.40J. In the face 
of all this I have reckoned the Government rent at 
only 10 per cent. — that rent really being one-half of the 
respective items mentioned. Such advantage as there is 
in the calculations I have made are all in favour of Indian 
revenue officials. 

Is it possible, I then asked, that so tremendous a 
fall in the gross annual income of the people can have 
occurred in the short period of eighteen years as is shown 
in the above tables ? Or, is there some serious error in 
the Baring-Barbour figures of 1882 ? Both Lord Cromer 
and Sir . David Barbour, at this moment, are engaged in 
important work for the Empire. What they are doing— 
the one in Northern Africa, the other in Southern Africa 
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—is as naught compared with a revision of the figures 
they collected in 1882, the outcome of which they made 
an economic fact of the Empire: ‘the average income 
of the inhabitants of India is Rs.27.’ 

Let me, going farther, calculate what the income per 
inhabitant in British India is to-day. In doing so I will 
follow the procedure of 1882. 

Bs. £ 

Agricultural income in 1898-9 ... 285,88,34,S62 = 189,588,971 

Non-agricultural income — ^half of 
above 142,94,17,281 „ 94,794,486 

Total Bs.428,82,51,848 ,,.£284,888,457 


Estimate in 1882 

„ for 1898-9 ... 


525,00,00,000 „ 850,000,000 
428,82,51,848 „ 284,383,457 


Decrease Bs.96,17,48,157 „ j£65,616,548 


We may now, perhaps, go a little farther with Lord 
Cromer and Sir David Barbour, and find out what is now 
the income per head in what we euphemistically call 
‘ a good year ’ — (great God, a ‘ good ’ year !) — that is, a 
year in which famine camps are not established and 
famine is not recognised. This done we find : — 

Bs.428, 82,51,843 -f- 245,501,987 people, leaves, as 
nearly as may be, Bs.l7 8a. 5p. per head. 

Not Rs.27, Your Excellency, which was poor ■ enough, 
but E8.17 8a. 5p., or j91 3s. 6id. ! 

[With the population 231,085,132, instead of 245,501,987, 
the average works out at Rs.l8 8a. llp.=£l 5s. Id.] 

That, 1 say, was in a ‘ good ’ year. But last year was 
not a ‘ good ’ year. It was, as Your Excellency has told 
us, ‘the most terrible year of famine India has known 
during the past century.’ You estimated the cropdoss at 
from one-third to one-fourth of the gross yield. The 
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mean of these two amounts is Bs.83,38,26,745, which is 
singularly near to the figure which you yourself mentioned, 
namely, j 650,000,000 or Ks. 75, 00, 00, 000. To the deduc- 
tion of this amount, add the necessary deduction on 
account of non-agricultural income, and the result shows 
that, if the income of India during 1900 had been equally 
divided between the two hundred and forty-five millions 
of Her Majesty’s lieges whose ‘ security and material 
comfort ’ are the deserved object of solicitude to you, 
there would have been 
for your Excellency, 
for your colleagues in Council, 

for all your civilian and military officers, for all the 
priests — Anglican bishops and Buddhist medicants, 
the lawyers, the merchants, the soldiers, the 
sailors, the farmers, the labourers, the artisans, 

and 

for the wives and children of such of these as have 
been so ‘ blessed ’ as to be family-men, 
nearly Bs.l2 and Annas 6 (in English money Sixteen 
Shillings and Sixpence) each ! 

That is to say, it has come to this in India : the average 
income has dropped to 16s. 6d. per head, equally divided, 
in the great famine year, 19(X). If that be the average, 
and a great number of the people receive many, many, 
times the average, what must be the dire necessity 
of vast myriads? Should Your Excellency, and your 
honourable colleagues, have received more than Bs.l2 6a. 
each last year, some Indian man, woman, or child, received 
less than this sum for all his or her necessities. Every 
penny you and your colleagues received over Bs.l2 6a. 
was the proportion of one penny less for one of the 
milli ons of the miserable creatures under your rule. 


To these remarks Lord Curzon made reply in the 
Viceregal Council, Calcutta, on March 28, 1901, upon the 
debate on the Indian Budget. His Excellency said : — 


25 
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There are a number of other subjects which fall within my 
category, but of which I prefer not to speak at present, lest I mig^t 
arouse false expectations. There are others again which can seldom 
be absent from the mind of any ruler of India, though he might speak 
with caution upon them. There is no need why he should not refer 
to the possibility of fiscal reforms leading, if circumstances permit, to 
the reduction of taxation. It is an object that is always in the back- 
ground of his imagination. The protection of scientific propagation 
and agriculture for which we have instituted a separate office and an 
Inspector- General ; the possible institution of agricultural banks ; the 
question of assessments; the fostering of native handicrafts; the 
encouragement of industrial exploitation in general — these are all 
aspects of the larger question of the economic development of the 
country upon which my colleagues and myself are bestowing most 
assiduous attention. Salas populi suprema lex, and all reforms to 
which I have been alluding are, after all, subsidiary to the wider 
problem of how best to secure the happiness and prosperity of the 
helpless millions. 


Is India bbcomino Pooreb? 

Upon this subject I should like to add a few words, which, I 
hope, may tend to dissipate the too pessimistic views that appear to 
prevail in some quarters. There exists a school that is always pro- 
claiming to the world the increasing poverty of the Indian cultivator, 
and that depicts him as living upon the verge of economic ruin. If 
there were truth in this picture, I should not be deterred by any false 
pride from admitting it. I should on the contrary, set about remedy- 
ing it, to the best of my power, at once. Wherever 1 go I endeavour 
to get to the bottom of this question. I certainly do not fail to accept 
the case of our critics from any unwillingness to study. In my 
famine speech at Simla last October, in making a rough-and-ready 
assumption as to the agricultural income of India, 1 based myself 
upon hgures that were collected by the Famine Coimnission of 1880 
that were published in 1882. The agricultural income of India was 
calculated at that time as 350 crores. At Simla I spoke of it as being 
now between 850 and 400 croros.‘ Thereupon I found my authority 
quoted in some quarters for a proposition that the agricultural wealth 
of the country had remained stationary for twenty years, while the 
populations had gone on increasing by leaps and bounds. Farther 


‘ According to the newspaper reports His Excellency said, * Between 300 
and 400 orores,* but the point need not be laboured as, in the next para- 
graph, it will be found he falls bock upon that figure. He goes on to say 
that he should have put the figure at 450 crores, but he gives no data what- 
soever for the statement. All the inquiries go to show that the true figure 
is considerably below the 860 crores which is the mean of his original 
statement — * between 800 and 400 crores.' 
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equally erroneous assumptions followed, that there had been no rise 
in the interim in the non-agrioultural income of the community. I 
found myself cited as the parent of the astonishing statement that the 
average income of every inhabitant of India had sunk from R8.27 in 
1882 to R8.22 in ordinary years, and to Rs.l7i in 1900, the inference, 
of course, being drawn that while Nero had been fiddling the town 
had been burning. I have since made more detailed inquiries into the 
matter. There are certain preliminary propositions to which I think 
that every one must assent in every country that is so largely 
dependent upon agriculture. There comes a time — it must come in 
India — when the average agricultural income per head ceases to 
expand for two reasons — first, that the population goes on increasing ; 
and, secondly, that the area of fresh ground available for cultivation 
does not increase pari p^ssii, but is taken up, and thereby exliausted. 
When this point is reached, it is no good to attack Government for 
its inability to fight the laws of Nature. What a prudent Govern- 
ment endeavours to do is to increase its non-agricultural sources of 
income. It is for this reason that I welcome, as I have said to-day, 
the investment of capital and the employment of labour upon railways, 
canals, in factories, workshops, mills, coal mines, metalliferous mines, 
and on tea, sugar, and indigo, plantations. AU these are fresh outlets 
for industry. They diminish tanto the strain upon the agricultural 
population and they are bringing money into the country and 
circulating it to and fro. This is evident from the immense increase 
in railway traffic, both goods and passenger, in postal, telegraph, and 
money order, business, in imports from abroad, and in the extra- 
ordinary amount of precious metals that is absorbed by the people. 
These are not symptoms of decaying or impoverished populations. 


Thb Poverty of thp Cultivator. 

Turning, however, to agriculture alone, concerning which the 
loudest lamentations are uttered, I have had worked out for me from 
figures collected for the Famine Commission of 1898 the latest 
estimate of the value of agricultural production in India. I find that 
in my desire to bo on the safe side I under-rated the totalling in my 
Simla speech. I then said between 300 and 400 crores.* The total 
is 450 crores. The calculations of 1880 showed the average agri- 
cultural income at Rb. 18 per head. If I take the figures of the recent 
census for the same area as was covered by the earlier computation, 
which amount to 223 millions, I find that the agricultural income has 
actucdly increased notwithstanding the growth in the population and 
an increasingly stationary tendency of that part of the national 
income which is derived from agriculture and that the average per 
head is Bs,20, or Rb. 2 higher than in 1880. If I then assume— I 


‘ See immediately preceding note* 




. 93 %. 
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know of no reason why I should not, indeed I think it under the 
estimate — ^that the non-agricultural income has increased in the same 
ratio, the average income will be Rs.30 per head, as against Rs.27 
in 1880. I do not say that these data arc incontrovertible. There is 
an element of conjecture in them, but so there was in the figures of 
1880. The uncertainty in both is precisely the same. If one set of 
figures is to be used in argmnent, equally may the other. Again, I 
do not claim that these calculations represent any very brilliant or 
gratifying result. We cannot be very happy in the face of the recent 
census which shows an increase of population so much less than we 
had anticipated, the falling-off of which is no doubt due in the main 
to the sufferings through which India has passed and which by so 
much reduces the denominator in our fraction. But at least these 
figures show that the movement is, for the present, distinctly in a 
forward and not in a retrograde direction ; that there is more money, 
not less money, in the country ; that the standard of living among 
the poorer classes is going up, not do^vn ; above all they suggest that 
our critics should at least hold their judgment in suspense before they 
pronounce with so much warmth either upon the failure of the Indian 
Government or upon the deepening poverty of the people. There is 
one point, however, in these calculations where we are upon very firm 
ground. In 1880 there were only 194 millions of acres under 
cultivation in India. There are now 217 millions, or an increase in 
virtually the same ratio as the increase in the population. This 
alone would tend to show that there can have been no diminution of 
the agricultural income per head of the people. The case, for instance, 
results from the increased standards of yield between 1880 and 1898. 
Perhaps the earlier estimates were too low. That I cannot say. The 
fact remains that in 1880 the figures showed a yield per acre of food 
crops in British India of 730 lbs. ; those of 1898 show a yield of 
740 lbs. In some cases this will be due to improved cultivation ; 
perhaps, more frequently, to extended irrigation. They are satisfactory 
so far as they go, for they show that the agricultural problem has not 
yet got the better of our rapidly increasing population, but they also 
show how dangerous it will be in the future if India, with this 
increase going on within, continues to rely mainly upon agi-iculture, 
and how important it is to develop our irrigational resources as the 
most efficient factor in the increase of agricultural production. 

Concluding Words. 

I have now brought to a termination this review of the present 
position in India and of the policy and attitude of Govermneut. I 
hope I have extenuated nothing, exaggerated nothing. I am a 
believer in taking the public into the confidence of the Government, 
t The more they know the more we may rely upon their support. I 
might have added that the policy which I have sketched has been 
pursued at a time when we have had to contend with a violent 
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recrudescence of plague, and with a terrible, desolating, famine, but 
these facts are known to every one in this chamber. An allowance 
will be made by every fair-minded person for conditions so unfavour- 
able to advance or prosperity in the administration. Should our 
troubles pass away I hope that in future years 1 may be able to fill 
in with brighter colours the picture which I have delineated to-day, 
and to point to the realisation of many of our projects which still 
remain untouched or unfulfilled. 

With this authoritative statement before the student 
of Indian affairs the whole issue can be joined, and, it 
may be, ere the conflict ends, some advantage may be 
secured to the Indian subjects of the King of Britain 
from the unusual, but extremely proper, action taken by 
the Viceroy. 

I follow the course of my reply to Lord Curzon, making 
such interpolations and additions as further research and 
criticism in the newspapers call for. 

The Untrustworthiness op Opficial Figures. 

At Calcutta, on March 28th, Lord Curzon said : — 

* In 1880 there were only 194,000,000 acres under cultivation, there 
are now 217,000,000 acres under cultivation.’ 

This shows an increase of 21,000,000 acres. He had pre- 
viously stated : * There is one point, however, in these 
calculations where we are on very firm ground.’ This 
‘ firm ground,’ on investigation, becomes the reverse 
of firm. The Director-General of Statistics, in the 
Fourteenth Issue of the ‘Agricultural Statistics of the 
Empire,’ page 3, gives a summary of all the agricultural 
statistics from 1884-85 to 1897-98. The Famine Com- 
mission Report alone furnishes the figures^ for 1880. 
They are strangely at variance with those announced : — 

1880. Acres. 

Food-crop area 161,250,000 

Area under non-food crops 21,500,000 


Total cropped area 


182,750,000 
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' or eleven millions and a quarter fewer acres than was 
stated ! The Director-General gives a total ‘ area sown 
with crops * of 194,414,057 acres, but it is in relation to 
1890-91, or ten years later, not 1880. The Director- 
General shows, for his latest year, ‘ Area under crops,’ 
not 217,000,000 acres, but 196,497,232 acres ! Nearly 
twenty-one million acres difference, which, at the vice- 
regal calculation of produce, means : — 

21,000,000 acres x 740 lbs. of produce = 
15,540,000,000 lbs. of grain, or food at the 
rate of 547 lbs. per annum for 26,000,000 
people ! 

The Director-General’s figures are the trustworthy 
figures. Apparently, therefore, the Viceroy has had in- 
vented for him a full food supply for twenty-six millions 
of people — a supply which has no existence save in some 
one’s imagination. In the Director-General’s details can 
be marked an annual rise and fall, corresponding with 
the seasons* fluctuations, which give them the stamp 
of veracity. For the eight years, 1890-91 to 1897-98, 
the first-named being the earliest year available for this 
comparison, as only then were the Bengal statistics 
included, they are as follow : — 


‘Area Sown with Crops.’ 

Year. 

Acres. 

1890-91 

194,414,057 

1891-92 

187,752,196 

1892-98 

195,918,938 

1893-94 

197,386,536 

1894-95 

196,000,690 

1896-96 

188,922,332 

1896-97 

177,512,059 

1897-98 

196,497,232 

above statements 

exactly correspond with the 


famine of 1891-92 (whigh was not recognised as a 
famine), and shows the three fairly good years of 1893 
to 1896, with a high acreage, followed by the first of the 
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recent two famines which have caused great misery to 
vast multitudes. 

If these figures be taken as the basis, and not the 
217,000,000 acres the Viceroy mentioned, it may be well 
to press home their significance. 

Acres. 

In 1897-98 the crop area is 196|497»282 

Tn 1880 the crop area was 182,7*50»000 

Increase ... Acres 18,747,282 

Since 1880 the area of the Empire has been enlarged by 
105,000 square miles, or 07,200,000 additional acres. 
From these there have been added to the crop area the 
considerable acreage of Upper Burma of 8,167,133, all the 
additional land in British India irrigated (each acre of 
which should yield sixfold more than a like area 
of unirrigated land), with an increased population as 
follows : — 

People. 

British Tndifi, 1880 * 191.000,000 

M n 1900 231,085,182 

Increase ... People 40,085,132 

Apparently, in British India, the increased area has not 
been more than ten millions of acres wherefrom to feed 
the additional forty millions of mouths, not counting 
Upper Burma, which have come in the meantime, claim- 
ing their portion. This means that the * improved 
cultivation ' which Lord Curzon thought * in some cases * 
has been brought about, has been more than compen- 
sated for by decrease in other cases. Who, however, 
knows whether there really has been diminished fertility 
or an increased areal production ? Not the Presidents of 
Famine Commissions or the compilers of official statistics. 
The moment one sets to work to endeavour to produce 

* Famine Gommiasion Heport, Pori I., 1880, p. 8. 
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8ome statement which shall be traatworthy he is met by 
the utmost confusion. For example, the Viceroy stated ; 

' The fact remains that in 1880 the figures showed a yield 
per acre of food crops in British India of 730 lbs. ; those 
of 1898 show a yield of 740 lbs.’ 

The two Famine Commissions give results wholly at 
variance with this statement: — 

The figures for 1880 (par. 1.56, p. 1.50, Report of 
Famine Commission) show a yield per acre of 
695 lbs. 

The figures for 1898 (par. 687, p. 357, Report of 
Famine Commission), show a yield per iwre of 
845 lbs. 

If the latter were accurate Lord Curzon could have pro* 
claimed an improved return per aert? of 1.50 lbs. ft would 
have been the grandest proclamation India has ever 
known, for it would have meant comfort and happiness 
brought into countless homes ! If it were true an 
increased consumption of salt and other taxable commo- 
dities would have followed. But Sir .Tames Lyall and 
his colleagues, although they publish the figures, will not 
permit of their acceptance. They express contempt for 
the particulars which the re.spectivc Local Governments 
have furnished to them. In para. 587, p. 357, Famine 
Commission’s Report, it is stated : — 

• Prxim figufes given in the table in paragraph 166 of their 
report* tlie Famine Commission, after careful inquiry, enrno to 
the eoncluKlon that the annual food grain production in HntiRh 
India (excluding Burma, but including Mysore, which wuh then 
under Britinh rule) was 51,630,000 tons ; that ito roquirenionts 
WOB BatioHed by 47,165,000 tona; and that a Burplus of 5,165,000 
tons (including a surplus of 800,000 tonn in Burma) was a\ailab]e 
for export or for storage. In his ** Niirrativo of the Famine in 
India ’* our colleague, Mr. Iloldemess, has carried on the calcu* 
lation on the data employed by the Famine Commission, and 
estimates that since they wrote the i>opolation of the sarno area 
has risen by seventeen per cent., or from 181 millions to 212 
miUions, and the food requixements to 64,806,000 tons. During 
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the Bame period he estiiiiateB that the area under food grains has 
riBcn by only eight per cent., or from 166^ miUiona of acres to 
1A5 millionH, the outturn of which would be 56,000,000 tons.* 
On these hgurc.s a surplus of only 1,700,000 tons would result in 
place of the surplus of 5,165,000 tons estimated by the Coxnmis- 
Hioners. Some of the witnesses engaged in the export trade, 
whom we questioned on the point, were of opinion that this 
result is much below the real average surplus of the present 
time/’ 

Tho details are then given in tabular form, from which 
tlie above-mentioned yield of 845 lbs. per acre is obtained. 
The result is discredited by the Commissioners them- 
selves : ‘ . The Bengal returns are particularly 

unndiablc.’ ‘ On the whole we are disposed to think 
that in the figures supplied to us by Ijocal Governments 
the normal surplus in most cases is placed too high, as 
the exports from India and Burma by sea for a series of 
years, and tho tendency of prices to rise, indicate the 
existence of a much smaller margin.’ ‘ . The surplus 

of 3,306,800 tons returned for tho Province of Bengal 
appears to us to be greatly in excess of the reality, and 
tho Tjocal Government takes the same view. The 
average annual export from Bengal during tho five years 
preceding the famine was only 805,000 tons, or one-tenth 
^only of tho quantity estimated from other data to b<i 
the surplus.’ * The Bombay return also appears to be 
far tt>o high.’ ‘ , The Bunna annual surplus has 

been pitched too high.* 

As a further example concerning tho alleged yield per 
acre, these results, deduced from the statistical tables 
Hubmittod by the respective aiithoriticp, are of value: — 


Pas JAB. 


1880 

1898 


18 


yooil Crop 
Acrea. 
18,500.000 
19.184, 6o5 


Qut-inrn of Food* 
I*b«. per acre. 
64.5 
627 


Decrease 
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Food Crop Area, 

Outturn of Food, 


Acres. 

Lbs. per norc. 

1880 

81,450,000 

800 

1808 

85,911,650 

764 


Decroai^o 

86 


Cbntral Provincks. 


1880 

12,000,000 

518 

1808 

14,000,000 

480 


Decrease 

88 





Bombay (including Sind). 


1880 

21,500,000 

450 

1898 

2 a.mooo 

5K7 


Tncrcaso 

128 


Madras. 


1880 

20,000,000 

782 

1808 » 

2! ,696,000 

880 


Increase 

OS 


No one who knows anything; of agricultural India can 
regard the above figures as of the slightest value on 
which to base accurate conclusions. Were tho matter 
not of so much importance, did not so many serious 
concerns depend upon the statements, their presentation 
would be occasion for ridicule. They arc really state- 
ments pour tire. For, who can believe, in view of the 
history of the past twenty years, that the average yield of 
uninrlgated land in Bombay has gone up by 12B lbs. per 
acre ? Were these statements trustworthy, there would 
have been no famine in the Western Presidency in 
1897-98, nor, again, in 1899-1900. In fact, tho Director- 

■ Uidnw Agares refer only to ryotwarl sreae for which returns of cropped 
arm ure availaUe, and exclude eemindar and agency tracts for which no 
retnnu are aTailable, and which comprise about a third of the area of the 
Pmideiie7.«~.Faifiifie Ccmmutkfn, 
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General of Statistics declares the Bombay retums show a 
decreased yield. ' The averages,' he declares in the 
Fonrteenth Issue of Agricultural Statistics, p. xxvii, ‘ dif> 
fer considerably from the statements prepared in 1892. 
For dry crops the yield is considerably below the previous 
estimates, but a higher rate of yield is stated for irrigated 
crops.’ The irrigated crops in Bombay arc comparatively 
few ; the area is only 3‘2 per cent, of the cultivated land. 
It was in face of lower averages that the Bombay Govern- 
ment gave the Famine Commissioners of 1898 greatly 
increased estimates of the productivity of the soil I 
Other calculations, based on five farms of areas varying 
from 22 acres to ,55^ acres, which Kir J. B. Peile sub- 
mitted to the 1880 Famine Commissioners and declared 
were fair averages, may be quoted. The value of the 
gross receipts for each farm is given. It runs from Bs.3 
per acre to lts.l4, being, respectively, Ks.l4, Bs.IlJ, 
Its.8, Ks.G, and Bs.3. I wanted to see how near these 
came to the yield of 730 lbs. per acre announced as 
typical of 1880. The average return is Rs.8J per acre. 
Allow food grains sold at 60 lbs. for the rupee, a price 
very seldom reached during the past twenty years, the 
result is a yield of >500 lbs. per acre instead of 730 lbs. 
That is much more likely to be near the actual out-turn 
than the 730 lbs. the Viceroy gave, and certainly nearer 
than the 846 lbs. which the 1898 Commissioners’ figtires 
yield. If, however, the 740 lbs. are to be accepted, this 
is one of the results which follow on the Commissioners’ 
own details ; Instead of there being, as the Commis- 
sioners showed, a surplus of 9.J millions of tons of food 
grains for reserve, export, storage, etc., there would be 
less than two millions of tons. Now, the export of food 
grains in 1898-99 amounted ^ 3,071,560 tons. Conse- 
quently, on this showing, there was no surplus. Instead, 
one million tons had been taken from reserve for export. 
No wonder food prices were so high in 1899-1900, and 
famine-caused deaths w'ere to l>e counted literally by the 
million 1 
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« 

It is often declared to be impossible to tell wbat the 
yield of Indian fields really is. Yet nowhere in the 
world shonld it be so easy to obtain such details as in 
India. The Supreme Government is uncontrolled land- 
lord : the Governors, the Lieutenant-Governors, and the 
Chief Commissioners, are but stewards of an immense 
estate ; obeying their orders is a large multitude of able 
and experienced under-stewards, whose first duty is to 
collect the rents and to learn the condition of that 
portion of the estate which is committed to their charge. 
As a matter of fact there is no desire to obtain the par- 
ticulars most needed. It is not an uncharitable inference 
— or if uncharitable, it is the only inference which can bo 
drawn — that the details are not obtained for the simple 
reason that they are not desired. It is felt that, in all 
probability, if they were obtained they would exhibit 
such utter distress on the part of the cultivators that the 
Government would be hard put to it to enforce payment 
of the land revenue. Enforced payment in famine years 
is excused because, it is alleged, famines only come 
occasionally. It might be found that, in many of the 
unirrigated parts of the Empire, famine was never 
absent. 

The study to which this book is demoted is serious 
enough to even risk my wearying the friendly reader, 
who may examine these pages with the hope of arriving 
at some conclusions, by putting before him a number of 
facts regarding the yield of certain farms and the con- 
dition of the families who own these farms, subject to 
the moneylenders’ lien, in the North-Western Provinces 
and Oudh.i 

' 8om« few of the partieulun have been quoted in other parte of tbie 
work. I moke no apology lor thie, the Indian problem, ae I present it, is a 
problem which will not be understood and solrod hj any single presentation 
of facte. ■ Once saying will not soffioe, though saying be not in vain,* and, 
possiUy, some foots dealt with in different ways, may lead to that personal 
iaqnuy on the port of my reader, which alone con do India any good. 
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The Lessons ebom the Noeth-Westbbn Fbovimcbs 

AND OUDH. 

From ' An Inquiry into the Economic Condition of tiie 
Agricultural and Labouring Classes in the North-Western 
Provinces and Oudh, 1888 ’ ‘ albeit the volume is marked 
‘ Confidential,’ I propose to take out every return of crop- 
yield clearly enough stated to bear quotation ; it will then 
be possible to fonn some idea of what the stntggle of the 
cultivator in a fair average province in India is like. 
Mainly, the particulars will apply to one year only, but 
that is the fault of the inquirers and not of the present 
compiler. 


I I VillftKo. 
A< I 

I ■ ■ 

6 I jMau/.a 
I HaUna 


{ ^ ^ I Cliaraclcr of C’rop. j 

i 


Rent, Yk‘ld per Acre, 
and Comments. 


! 15 ^ C’otlon 2.J ac, ,* The whole crop ftiilcd andtlio 
; . juwar ami bajm only produce was about four 

j b ac. ' loads of fodder.' Tho tenant 

, j borrowed Us. 50, paid 

j Ks. 11-10‘0 for rent, and 
I spent Us. 15 on seed for 

; I j spring crop. 

. : ! 


Mauzii 1 15 \ Cotton 2 ac, 

Sirthla , ' | jiiwor 5 ac. 

I icuarliac. 

I I Diijri ac. 


Cotton Ivs. 4 only. Guar failed, 
j no bajra produce at all. 
j Autumn rent Rs. 10 paid by 
j produce. 


8 Mau/a ' .'J| 
Nnbipur i 


.Tuwar and urd ;.J uwiir land produced nothing ; 

2} oc. i Hoods; gram poor, 

gram IJ ac. ! 


0 ! Man74a 
! Kaiuar 


I 10 

i 


Juwar,imiiig5ac. 
bajra 2 ac. 
cotton 1^ ac. 


60 lbs. juwar 
82 „ inung 
40 „ bajra 
Us. 2 cotton. 


» Naini Tal : Government Press, North-Western Provinoes and Oudh, 1888f 
' Many of the Helds are given in puoka (full) bighas or kuicha (smaller) 
bighas. A bigha is described as * a measure of land varying in different 
places, but usually between half and three-quarters of an acre.* I reckon 
the bigha at little over half an acre. Where bigha only is mentioned 1 take 
the pucka bigha to be meant. Mr. Grooke, whom 1 follow, on p. 31, givee 
ten puokha bighas, as equalling acres. 
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i ViUnge. I 

l) I 

9 I Mauza ! 
j Uiiidui 

I 


10 i Mau/a 
I IMialcii ! 


11 , Mauza 
! Jaxndla 

13 i Mauza 
I Gaubari 


13 ; Mauza 

} Khurot 

i 

i 

14 ‘ Do 

i 

! 

1 

i 

i 

‘ 16 ] Naugaun 


16 I Haaara 


I 


^ I , Chaiacter of Crop. 


R»‘nt, Yiold jH‘r Rcn*, 
a»id Comments. 


3 . ( 'otlon o ac. 
in war 1 \ ac*. 
■ bajra i[ ac. 
sail f, ac. 


1U-4-U cotton 
a-H-O juwar 
1-4 0 bajra 
2 0-0 sail. 


; 17-0 0 

|\Vith this ]n‘odure the family 
, passed two and a half months; 
: and sowed for spring crops. 
1 Sought work as Inbourt rs. 


20 


(’utton 14 ac. 
juwar 4 ac. 
guar 2 ac. 
bajra 2 ac. 

Sublet o iio. same 
rent as paid. 


•Ivs. 10 0-0 cotton 
\ 7-H-O juwar 

I 4-0-0 siii>-rent 
! guar lit only for hnlder. 
iPaid Kb. 21 8-0 to zemindar 
I autumn rent. 


to I ('ottoii 2 ac. 
' juwar 5.4 ac. 


Oops failed* lloods; grain 
; Bown for spring crop. 


7 Cotton 3' ac. Ks. 10 for cotton. Othcrcrops 
I chari J oc. i almost complete failure, 

j ; bajra and guar ! 

, I 1] ac. I 

I juwar 1^ oc. 


30 


i 

10 j Juwar, cotton, 
! bajra, indigo, 
j hemp, raiTiaa 
! urd, inung. 


;• Sowed 224 acrch for autumn 
j crop; field under water for 
weeks and produced nothing.' 

;Ks. 16, 4, 3, 16, 13, 2, 8; total 
I Ks.62; or fU.B 3a. per acre. 
iNecdcd to borrow Kh. 13-12-0 
! to get through year. Kent 
! Rs. 32. 


j 10}! Juw'ar, urd, guar, Ks. 70*4-0. Kent Kh. 44-12-0. 
I I immg, cot^n, j \rrcarH of rent lis. 154. 

- , patsan, chari. |A.dverHo balance Ks. 26-1 DO, 

j j I after spending Kh. H on eriter- 

! I I taining guests at festival. 


m\ 


Wheat, barley, 
carrots, methi, 
garden produce. 


Whole produce Rs. 67-8-0; 
about Rx. 61 per acre. Kent 
Us. 40' 11 -6. Adverse balance 
Us. 8-2-6. 
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*° £ i 

Village. i £ 

j 

_ ! 

LwaStfttc fij ; Cotton^ maize, | Autumn harvest 1^8.129*8*0; 
I S juwar, pulfle, j Spring ditto Bs. 84-8-0— 

I ! i sugar cane, | lis. 214. Bent Ba. 75, general 

' riulict, castor j expenses Bs. 93-2*0. Avail- 

oil, carrotH, I able for maintenance of 

hemp, wheat j family, four persons, 
chair, mustard. ; B.s. 45-14-0, or Bs. 10)^ per 
i head per annum. Note: Irri- 
gated land, no allowance for 
. j damaged or destroyed crops. 

31 ! Mauza j 17 ; Cotton, hemp, 8 acres Autumn, 7 Spring; 
jMohanipur’ indigo, sugar . I'otton Us. 4-4*0, sugar cane 

• ; cunc, wheat, . Bs. 00, indigo Bs. 18, wheat 

j I bejhar.mustard. Bs. IH, bejhar IN. 12J— aver- 

I I ; ' Hgc Br. IH p. a. ; total Bs. 818. 

j I Bent Bh. ;K)6. Expondi- 

j I ‘ lure exceeded income by 

1 . ' I \in, 138-9-0; had to borrow 

I 1 or Kcll ornaments. 

I I 

''3 I Do ; 7 Cotton, juwiir. Colton Bs. 12 p.a., wheat 

I ! . wheat, bo jhar. Bm. 15. bejhar Bs. 10 : Bs. 15 

; mustard. p.a. all round ; total Its. 85. 

I -luwar rotted, too much rain. 

‘ Bent Bs. 40. No arrears. 

I ' Ad\orsc balance 118.22, 

< : ! must incur debts. 

42 I Mau/.a ' 11 [ Cotton, bajra, Total: Autumn and Spring 

• Abhaipura maize, barley, .• crops Ra. 107-10, averaging 

I i peas, wheat, ; Bs. 6 p.a. Cotton Bs. 6, 

I I 1 grain. , bajra Bs. 5, mfiize Bs. 9-8, 

i I . ' harlcy and peas Bs. 4-8*0, 

I I : wheat and gi-am Bs. 47-4-0 

; i (2} a.), ptun Bs. 28*6-0. 

Two members of family, car- 
: pentcra. Bent Bs. 28-8-0. 

I Favourable balance 

j < i Bs.22-lS-0. This is a superior 

I I family. 

48 Do. i 13 j Bajra, maize, Ra. 183-4*0. Bajra Ra. 10, 

' wheat, guioi, ' maize Bs. 12, wheat Rs. 20, 

gram, barley, I gujai Bs. 6, gram Bs. 17, 

carrots. : barley Bs. 15, carrots R». 10 

j p. a. Zemindar, grain dealer, 

; etc. Eightinfainily. Favour- 

able balance Rs. 161-18-0. 

; Half income derived from 

grabi-doaling, cart-hiring, etc. 
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Bent, Yield per Acre, 
and Comments. 
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i 

Village. 

1 

i 

a 

i 

52 1 

Mauza 

88 


Chakeri 

i 

1 

i 

66 

j 

i Do. 

24 


1 


Character of Crop. 


! JuwaTt bajra, 

I arhar, cotton, 

I maize, oilseed, 
I hemp, barley, 

I peas, grain, 

I gujai, chana. 


! Maize, juwar, 
cotton, arhar, 
grain, bejhar, 
iuu.Mtard, oil- 
seeds, gujar, 
chana. 


59 


Do. 


18 


Maize, cotton 
and arhar, 
wheat, barley 
grain, oilseed. 


Do. 


8} Juwar. cotton, 
i arhar, wheat, 
I barley. 


Kent, Yield per Acre, 
and CommenU. 


j- 

•Zemindar, cultivator, money- 
I lender. Nominal rent 
I Rs. 818-B-O. Autumn bar- 
. vest Its. 407, Spring Rs.894: 
I total Its. 1281. Juwar Rs.lj, 
I cotton and arhar Ks. 20, 
! maizo Its. 8^, oilseed Rs. 7, 
I wheat Bs. 18, iMvrloy and 
! peas Its. 12, grain Ks. 14}, 
! wheat and grain He. 11, gujai 
I Rs. 10, chana Hh. 4 p. a. 
I Moneylcnding, cart -hire, 
j etc., produce Ra. 800 per 
j annum. 


IRs. 881 from 84 acres, sonic 
j cropped twice. Kent Its. 214. 
i Miaize Rs.B, juwar and hejhar 
j ita. 8, cotton and arhar Rs. 10, 
I wheat Us. 17}, grain Rh. 61, 
I bejhar Rs. 10. gujar Its. 10, 
; chana Ks. 4 per acre. Cart- 
1 hire, ghi manufacture, etc., 
i produce Us, 118. Favourable 
I balance Rs. 25. 


jits. 250 both harvests. Rent 
I Rs. 81 -1.^-1 al>out 82 per cent. 
I of produce. Maize Rs. 10, 
1 cotton and arhar Its. 24, 
I wheat Us. 19, barley Ks. 12}, 
' grain Rs. 10 per acre. ^Vcighs 
; gniin, lets carts on hire, etc. 
' Favourable balance Rs. 48. 
; Owes Rs. 600, and is Rs. 25 
' behind with rent. Decrease 
j in production of land and 
I family ex|)enHeH caused debt. 


Rent Rs. 47-11-6, nearly Its. § 
per acre. Value of produce 
not stated. Annual inc. 
stated at Rs. 96; expenses 
same. Last year borrowed 
grain for sowing. 


26 
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•I 

B 

0 8 

Character of Crop. 

* 

Bent, Yield per Acre, 
ani Comments. 

65 

Maiiza 1 
Chakeri 

I 

1 

li 

Barley, peas, 
mufltw. 

Bent Bs. 10. Value produce 
Bs. 20. Annual expenditure 
for food alone Bs. 84. Ba. 80 
arrears of rent, Bs. 100 debt. 
Apparent deficit Bs. 64 for 
food and Bs. 24 for olotbes, 
Bs. 90 in all. 

66 

i 

1 

1 

Do. 

20 

I 

Jawar, cotton, 
arhar, maize, 
cotton, guar, 
wheat, gram, 
barley, peas. 

i 

1 

i 

Bent Br. 107-6-0. Prodtice 

1 Bs. 448>6>0. Juwar Bs. 22, 
cotton Ea. 5^, juwar, arhar 
and luung Bs. 26, maize Bs. 8, 
i cotton and arhar Bs. 6, juwar, 
arhar and mung, and guar 
Bs. 80, wheat and grain 
Bs. 20, barley and peas 
Bs. 22}, wheat Ks. 24 per 
acre. These relatively large 
crops )>robablv duo to there 
being no produce from the 
fields during preceding two 
years. Bent arrears 
Bs. 14M0 0; debt Bs. 200. 
* In very poor circumstances, 
and finds it hard to moke 
both ends meet.’ 

67 

Do. 

8J 

1 Maize, cotton, 

1 and arhar, 
wheat, barley | 
and peas. 

Bent Bs. 47. Produce Bs. 148. 
Maize Ks. 10, cotton and 
arhar Bs. 9, wheat Bs. 25 
ner acre. Annual expenses, 
lood and clothing Bs. 96-8-0, 
minus Bs. 18} ; rent arrears 
Bs. 108. Debt Bs. 40. Very 
little yield from fields lor 
three years. Household fur- 
niture valued at Bs. 8-8-0. 

68 

Do. 

5 

! 

! 

j 

Maize, cotton, 
and arhar, 
barley. 

i 

Bent Bs. 21-8-0. Total pro- 
duce Bs. 70. Maize Ba« 9, 
ootton and arhar Bs. 5}, 
barley Bs. 18 per acre; 
average Bs. 14. After paying 
rent had only Bs. 88} witS 
which to meet expenditure 
of Bs. 116. Bent arzem 
Bs. 21-8-0, debt Rs. 100. 
Small oat-turn preoeding 
year. 





ANi^TSIB OF FARM AOCOONTS 


3ft7 


I 



Character of Crop. 


Rent, Yield per Acre, 
and Comments. 


Mobauli 21}, JuwaVf cotton* 
Khnrd j 2}| maize* hemp* 
wheat, bejhar, 
barley. 


I 

72 i Do. 


78 


Do. 


i 


76 


i Mauza 
I Jornimi 




! 


Rent llB.lfiO; 2^ a. rent free, 
i Produce Ks.JWH. JuwarUs.H* 
i cotton Us. 8, maize Its. 6* 

I hemp Us. }, wheat Ua. 24, 

: bejiiar Ivs. 9* barley Ks. 24 
I per acre. Expenses Us. 268* 

> tor which* after rent is paid, 

I only Us. 188 arc available, 
j Uorrowed Us. towards 
I rent, afterwards further 
; Us. 50. Uepaid uartly by 
j sale of bullock for Us. 25. 

Rent Rs. 25. Produce Us. 141 . 
Cotton Uu. 12* juwar Us. 4* 
indigo 11k. 12. wheat Us. 80* 
barley Uk. 17} per acre. 
Profita from moneylending 
businoag Hs. 190. Favourable 
balance Us. 74. Household 
furniture Us. 5. 

Rent Rs. 72-8*0. Produce 
Hs. 162. Cotton Rh. 5}* 
juwar Us. 9, maize Rb. 8, 
rice Rk. 8, wheat Us. 26* 
barley and peas Us, 18 per 
acre. Expenses Bh. 162; 
available* after rent paid, 
Rs.72-8-0, leaving a deficiency 
of Rs. 89-8'0. No rent 
arrears. Debt Rs. 250. Out- 
turn of land previous year 
very poor. 


Juwar* cotton* Rent, 11 ac. Rh. 61-2-6; ^ 
maize, wheat, j ac. Rs. 82 — Rs. 93. Produce 
bejhar* tobacco*! Rs. 188. Juwar Rs. 2}* cot- 
carrots. { ton Rs. 20* maize Rs. 5}, 

wheat Rs.24, bejhar Hs. 7* 
tobacco (at the rate of) 
Rs. 60, carrots (do.) Rx. 45 
per acre. Bubletting pro- 
duced Rs. 18. Income Rh. W1 . 
Expenditure Rs. 228-14*6, 
minus Rs. 22-14-6. Debt 
Bs. 800, also grain, and a 
loan for payment of rent. 


. 7} i Cotton, juwar, 

I indigo, wheat, 
; I barley. 


24i Cotton, juwar* 

• maize* rice, 
wheat, barley, 
peas. 
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Village. 

No. of 
Acres. 

Character of Crop. 

Bent, YIM per Acre, 
and Comments. 

Mauza 

Jorsitni 

29 

i 

1 

Cotton, maize, 
indigo, wheat, 
gujai, dofasli. 

i 

Sublets 28} acres, with a net 
gain of Bs. 60. Produce for 
remainder Rs. 79. Cotton 
(at the rate of) Rs. 16, maize 
Rs. 7}, indigo Rs. 9, wheat 
Rk. 11, gujai Rs. 6} per acre. 
Moneylending Rs. 860 per 
year. Annual savings Bs. 102. 



4} i Wheat, barley, iBeni Rs. 83-1-9. Produce 
I grain. | Rs. 42. Wheat Rs. 1!^}, 

I I barley Rs. 8, wheat and grain 

; Rs. 1 per acre. Expenses 
I not stated. After paying 

rent only Rs. 0 for family of 
I six. Debt: for rent Rs.88, 

' souring Rs. 7, food Rs. 00, 

I clothing R8.12 = Rb. 142, 

I and old debts of Rs. 160. 


81 


Barchua 


I 


83 I No details. 


Rent Rs. 80, land partly out 
of cultivation through en- 
croachment of river. Rent, 
^ one year's arrears and other 
debts. • lie borrowed Rs. 25 
worth of seed grain for this 
harvest. As long as he re- 
members he used to borrow 
his seed groin.' One debt 
ten years old, to pay for food 
and discharge rent. Happily, 
family dying out. 


82 


Nodarmai 


Cereals, cotton, 
millet. 


Rent Rs. 60. Reduced cir- 
oumstonces through river 
encroachment. Bent Rs. 170 
in arrears ; owes money- 
lenders R8.500, plus R8.200, 
plus Bb. 80— Bs. 760 in aU. 


Pinjri 



\ 


Bajra, arhar, 
cotton, wheat, 
barley, peas, 
grain, sugar 
cane, pulse. 


Rent Hs. 17|. Total produce 
Rs. 128. Sugar cane yielded 
Rs. 20, bajra Rs. 8, wrack 
Rs. 4, cotton Rs. 2, pulse 
Bs. 4, wheat, barley, peas 
and grain Rs. 90. HasBs.OO 
extra income. Total Bs.120 
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I Chancter of Crop. 


Uent, Tiold per Acre, 
and Commenle. 


84 iPiniri 


10 Maize, cotton, 
sugar cane, 
wheat, barley, 
peas. 


Do. I Pulse, rice, 
I hemp. 


85 I Nadrala | 5^ I No details. 


jltent Rs. 18. Total produce 
j Us. 00. Six acres wheat and 
barley vieldod Us. 50, the 
I average being Us. 0 |>er acre. 
I Uorrowed half of second 
' marriage expenses (whole 
cost Us. 100) which he has 
paid. 

Rent Ur. 28. Total produce 
J Us. 28, thus absorbing every- 
I thing. Earns wages as water- 
I drawer to two families, also 
i get Hs. 8 per month for ghi 
from throe cattle. Owes 
Us. 18. Daughtc*r married 
four years ago, cost lis. 50, 
of which his brother found 
Us. 40. Women have no 
blanket or quilt ; they ^ have 
to manage with their day 
clothes as best they can; 
they spend most of the cold 
nigbts cowering over a lire 
of rubbish in tho enclosure/ 
Five in family. 

|No details. *Says ho could 
: eat twenty -live per cent, 
j more nowadays if ho got It.’ 

I Not in debt. Described as 
I a * broken-down small pro- 
’ prietor; comes of a lazy, 

. indolent lot. Tho Kachohis 
j in the village grow opium 
j and vegetables, but this 
j fellow is above it, and his 
I fields are badly cultivated 
I and unproductive.’ 


86 Do. 2i ! Do. 


Rent Rs. 9}. Eight in family. 
I Buys grain at 28 lbs. per 
I rupee ; ’ He finds that maize 
I makes his children's bellies 
j swell, so he eats muih pulse 
in preference.’ ‘ The women 
ana boys have no bedding.* 
No debt. 
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I VillH*. I 

P4 I 

86 Bfandpura 


« 88 I Pahloi 


02 : Do. ! 



Bent^irMUl per Aote, 
■ipil'Gunnieitta. 


£ 


4* 


Cofton, juwar, 
wheat and 
barley, maize, 
Mugar oane, 
carrots, opium. 


{Rent Bs. 69. Tota^> fWodaee 
I Bs. 97, divided thus : cotton 
Bs. 15, jawar Bs. % muze 
I Bs. B, remainder estimated, — 
I wheat and barley Bs. 90, 

I barley Bb. 9, sugar cane Bs. 22, 
i fGBniigretBs.2, carrots Bs.O, 

I opium Bs. 5, tobacco Bs. 12. 
I Joint family 11, one of whom 
I earns Bs. 5 per month as 
I gardener to liaja of Awa. 
I Debt: Bs. 250, deficiency in 
I rent, clothing, marriage ex- 
penses. In past ten years 
spent Bs. 42 in funerals. 
* Every month spendsBannas 
(Bd.) in worship to the small 
goddess and the local ghost. 
If ho did not do this he does 
not know what would become 
1 of his crops.* [This is the 
I first record in the Inquiry of 
I anything whatsoever being 
! paid on account of religion or 
I worship.] 


15 , Cotton, bajra, 
maize, ghava, 
wheat, barley, 
opium, 
cucumber, 
grain. 


jRont Bs. 57-2-6. Total pro- 
I duce Bs. 159-12-9. hVanghi 
I and home -made cotton thread 
I receives lis. 7 and Bs. 8. 
! Income Bs, 168-12-9; ex- 
{ penditure Ks.l 55-2-6 ; balance 
Us. 13-10-6. No arroars of 
rent. Three in family. 


B , Maize, cotton, Bent Bs. 8-10-6. Produce 
, bajra, juwar. averages Bs. Hi per acre ; 

I barley, wheat, ; Autumn harvest Bs. 28, 

! tobacco. Spring do. Bs. 68-5-0. Total 

I assorted pulses. Bs. 91-12-0. Expenses 

Bs. 89-12-0, balance Be. 2. 
Family, 8, no children, man 
I aged 80. No arrears of rent; 

I no debt. 
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1 

riUsge. ' 

. 

% 

Character of Crop. 

95 

Bridoi 

71 

Bajra, cotton, 
maize, barley, 
grain, arhar, 
oilseeds. 

97 

Do. 

1 

104 

Cotton, bajra, 
juwor, maura, 
ghaya, wheat, 
barley, arhar, 
lX)ppy, tobacco, 
carrots, 
mustard. 

1 

109 

i 

Mathena 

Zabti 

10} 

! 

j 

! Muiig, dhan, 

1 wheat, grain. 

1 

109 

Do. 

90J 

i 

i 

I 

Mung, dhan, 
kodon, wheat, 
barley, grain. 

110 

Do. 

9S 

Do. 

110 

Do. 

124 

Mung, dhan, 
kodon, wheat. 


Rent, Ti«ld per AiCro, 
end Commente. 


Rent Rs. 10*0*9. Produce 
Re. 82'8-0» income ee car* 
pentor Re, OO— Ra. 99-8*0. 
Expensefl Rs. 99-8-9. Pefl- 
oiency Re. 7-5-9. Family 
6. Debt Hr. 80 for daughter’s 
inarriaro. During year spent 
j la. 4d.ror sugar, Is. lOJa. for 
I salt, spices Is., ghi 9 h. 8d., 
i oil Is. lO^d. The salt ex- 
penditure provided 8 lbs. per 
head ; in same Provinces, 
when means permit. 90 lbs. 
each are conHumod (p. 17). 
Rent Rs. 99. Produce 
Rs. 154-11-0, other incotue 
Rs. 97 -Rb. 18M1-0. Ex- 
penses Rs. 171-10; there 
appears asaving of Ks.10-10-0 
per annum. No arrears. 
7 children, 4 munied, 8 to Ih) 
married. (First instance of 
more than 8 or 4 children.) 
Marriage costs Rs. 50. 

Rent Rs. 19. * IVoduce might 
1)0 worth Rs. 108.* Incotue 
Rs, 84. 8 in family. * No 
jewelry, no cart; we rarely 
list) nnlk.' 

Rent Rs. 82. * Value of crops 
iterliHpH Rs. 180.* Profit 
Ks.09. Eight in family. * I 
have 10 maunds of grain 
(899 lbs.) in the house. 
Have Rs. 90 worth of jewels.* 

Rent Rs. 46. Ihroduco Rs. 181. 
j Average yield Rs, 7 per acre. 
I Owe Rs. 6. *I ha\c 16 
I maunds of grain (1981 lbs.) 
I in the house.' Family 7. 
j ‘ Rs. 90 of jewelry-' 

,Rent Kb. 95. Prr>duce Rs. 95. 
Income Rs. 70. Average 

* yield Rs. 8 per annum 
410 lbs. of grain. * Live 

’ absolutely by myself; no 

• wife or children.' 
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no 

no 


ni 


ni 


111 


in 


in 


Villftge. A § Ch^raetar of Crop 


Mathenft \ Oram. 
Zabti 


Do, i Do. 

Do. I 88 Mung, dhan» 

i wheat, kodon, 
I I HUgar cane. 


Do. 4J j Dhan, wheat. 


Do. j 8{ Mung, dhan, 
wheat. 


Do. 1^ Dhan, wheat. 


Do. I Dhan. 


Do. 6) 1 Dhan, kodon, 
I wheat. 


Renti^'lldd fOr Acre, 
anit^mments. 

_ 

Rent 10 annas. Prod»iei|fR8,2. 
Hand cultivation. Day* 
labourer— -Id. per day, 
£1 128. Od. per year. * lave 
alone ; no wife or child, no 
jewelry. . . . sometiinea not 
cnougti to eat.' 

Very much same as preceding. 

Rent Rs. 86. Produce Rs. 189. 
Average yield Rs. 8 per an- 
num. 880 lbs of grain. No 
debt. Six in family. * Rs. 10 
I of jcw'els, enough clothes, 
j ordinary food.’ 

Rent Rb. 8. Produce Rs. 10, 
Average yield Rs. 4 per 
acre. No g\*ftin in stock. 
Five in family. * Ain often 
ill with spleen disease.* * No 
jewels.’ 

Rent Rs. 7. Produce Rs. 2fi. 
Yield Rs, 6} per acre. 
164 lbs. grain. 'Will have 
to borrow seed for next har- 
vest. Not at present in debt. 
Have a silver necklet worth 
29. 8d.’ 

Rent Rs. 2-12-0. Produce 
Rs. 5-8-0. Yield Bs. 4^ 
acre. Have a little grain. 
Wife, no children ; daily 
labourer, Id. per day. 

Rent Rs. 1-5-0. Produce Bs. 8. 
Surplus Rs. 1-11-0. No 
plough, no children; earns 
Rs. ^ per annum for day- 
labour. *\Vi(e has a Rs. 5 
eRyer armlet.’ 

Rent Bs. 4-3-0. Produce Rs. 10» 
Surplus Rs. 6-18-0. Three 
catUe, 164 lbs. grain. Not is 
debt. Wife and four childreuu 
Village and zemindar’s ser- 
vant. No jewels. 




i 

Village. 

r. 1 

111 

llaithena ; 


Zabti 1 
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Charftoter of Ciop. 


Mutig, dhan, 
wheat. 


Rent, Tield per Acre, 
end Gommeuto. 


Rent Be. 6^. Produce Re. 23. 
Average yield Ra. 4^. Owes 
Ba.20. Borrows seed at 25 per 
cent, interest. Family 7 ; self, 
three women, three ohildron. 
Rb. 24 of ornaments. 


112 


Do. 


4 


Mung, rlhnn, 
barley, grain. 


Rent Ha. 5-4*0. Proiluce Ra. 25. 
Average yield lis. 0*2*12. 
104 Ids. of grain. * Must 
borrow seed for next harvest.' 
Rs. 25 of jewelry. 


112 I Do. 


112.1 Do. 


112 


Do. 


I 3i 


Mung, dhan. 
grain. 


i 

( 

I 


Mung, dhan, 
wheat, grain. 


! 

1 I Dhan, wheat. 



\ 


I 


t 


Rent R«. 4*11*0. Produce 
Ha. 26. Average yield Ra. H 
pur annum. Family: self, 
wife, four children. * Not in 
debt. No jewels. Will have 
to barrow for next sowings.' 


'Rent Rs. 6*9*6. Produoo 
Rh. l8'H-0. Average yield 
Rs. 8*12*0 per acre. Jlor- 
rowed 656 lbs. of grain for 
food, repayable with thirty* 
three per cent, interest. 


Rent Rs. 1 *9-0, Produce Rs. 70. 
In service, one penny per 
day wages. * No wife nor 
family. Not in debt. Sufll- 
cient food and the clothes I 
have on.' 


The above are samples of the Mathena Zabti, Paranpiir. 
It is melancholy enough. But, take the village as a whole, 
as officially summarised, and the melancholy deepens, 
while the wonder grows as to how life can be sustained. 
Particulars which follow will show that fifty per cent, of 
the gross produce (Government take hall of that fifty per 
cent* as revenue) was taken for rent. The yield from the 
soil, aSt^r rent has been paid, gives Bs.4 la. 6p. (5s. 5}d.) 
per head per annum towards maintenance, clothing, etc. 
The cattle apparently save the people, but of these, in 
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1888, thetewere only 1,055 against 8,000 ‘a^oiime ago.’. 
A detailed consideration of the following, fifirticnlars con- 
cerning this village, * which is a typical one in this dis- 
trict,’ will well repay the time it takes : — 


Mathrna Zabti- 

-266 HOLDlNOfl. 




Cultivated Bi^as 
pucka (equ£Ui 


Rent. 

five-eighths of an 


Bs. 

acre). 

166 Pahikasht 

744 

... 676 

1(X) Resident 

1,000 

... 1,064 



Rs. 

Rent 



1,744 



B.p. 

Cultivated area 


1,740 


Produce. 

B.p. 

B.p. 

M.k. Bs. 

Kharlf ... 766 . i 

... 766 ... 

752 ... 762 

••‘(Resident 

... 400 ... 

800 ... 800 


Total 

1^652 

D.p. 

B.p. 

M.k. Rs. 

Rabi 964 i Pahikasht 

... 800 ... 

600 ... 600 

•••(Resident 

... 664 ... 

1,828 ... 1,828 


Total 

1,9^ 


(Of this 59 biswas is do-fasli.) Total value of crops, 8,480.' 
Census of residents : — 145 men, 140 women, 71 boys, 69 girls. 

Cattlb op Brsioekts. 


Rulloeks 

... 241 

Patwari states that some 

ButTaloos (male) 

... 20 

time ago there were as 

Cows and calves 

... 731 

many as 8,000 cattle 

ButTaloos (female) ... 

... 52 

in the village. They 

Pony 

1 

have been reduced 

Goiits 

... 10 

partly by disease imd 
partly by extension ol 
cultivation. 


' ' Aocordinn to this the value of the crop is about doable the rsnt. The 
estimated out-turn seems low, as it averages about two kutoha maunds the 
puoka bigha, or about 158 lbs. the acre.’ [Lord Carson's average is 740 
lbs. the acre. ] * But the soil is very light. There is no irrigation, and the 
crops are much eaten by wild animals from the nbighbouring foresl. 
There is a great deal of waste land, which gives fairly good grafting, and 
most of the ouitivatora make something out of cattle breeding. The catQe 
are a poor breed, and give very little milk. They do not, however, eoet 
anything to rear.' Tns avkuaob iifcom from tub lard bbbx wonxa opr 
AT Rs.4 la. 6p. (5s. d^d.) ran brao m arnum 1 t 
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Free snueittg itt dovemment foMts and in village wavto. Free 
wood and tbeioblbg grass.' 

Mr, £. B. Alexander, Collector of Etawah, sums up 
the infonnation furnished by the Tahsildara under the 
directions issued by his predecessor, Mr. Whitoway. Tn 
the course of his remarks Mr. Alexander says : — 

* On one point the statintios fund shed do throw light, and that is 
the extent to which the cultivators fall in debt in anything like a bad 
year and the utter absence of any savings laid up in good years 
beyond a small amount of jewelry and oocasionally a few surplus 
head of cattle. I am not sure that I am not leaving the point of the 
present inquiry when entering on this subject; but ^th are so 
closely connected that I think it is worth while going into this in 
some detail. The question whether the ordinary cultivator sutTcrs 
from want of food may, I think, be said to depend entirely upon two 
factors — the general state of the loan market and his own credit, 
both of which are, of course, dependent in a great measure upon the 
seasons. 

' Tn Muttra, for instance, the number of bad debts which moneys 
lenders had made between 1877 and 1883 ha<l caused the money 
market to be very unfavourable for borrowers ; and oven men who 
were known to be honest, and not overwhelmed with debt, hwl great 
diffictilty in raising money to live on during the two months before 
each harvest, when nine cultivators out of ton look to their bohra to 
make thorn subsistence advances. 

* In Mainpuri, on the other hand, the market was favourable, 
whilst I was there in 1885, and it was only men whose individual 
credit was bad that ht\d any dilUcully in raising such advances. 

* In all ordinary years I should say that the cultivators live for at 
least oiio-third of the year on such advances, and in unfavourable 
years they hfive cither to increase the amount of their debt to the 
bohra, or have to sell off jewelry, cattle, or anything else which can 
possibly l>o spared. 

* One bad year they can generally weather by sacrifices of this kind 
and by a comparatively unimportant increase to the debit side of their 
account. Bat when there is a succession of unfavourable years, or 
even a succession of slightly below average years following a bad one, 
their oircumstanoes rapidly deteriorate. They have no cainta! to fall 
book on. The bohra is averse to increasing his already heavy claim 
by making further advances ; and then, no doubt, the avcnigc culti- 
vator suffers severely from insufficiency of food. 

* There can be no doubt but that in Muttra such deficiency drove a 


* * Boon. Inq., N.W.P.,’ pp. 112--13. Since then, in all protuibUiiy, the 
Ires grasing, free wood, and free thatching, have been taken away. 
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Urge number of eultiyators between 1878 and 1888 to abandon 
their homes and remove to other parts of the eountcy, where they 
oould get a living by day work, or had friends to support tiiem. 
Muttra, however, was exceptionally unlucky. Por about eight years 
there were not two really good harvests running, whilst there were 
twice three bad ones running, and nearly all the rest werf below 
average, or almost only average.' 

* This district (Etawah) has, I understood, been through a rather 
bad time prior to the rabi just harvested (which has been a good 
crop) ; and I certainly saw a good many people when I first osone 
here (early in March) whose appearance showed distinctly that they 
were sufiering from insufficiency of food. 

* At the present moment 1 do not suppose that, except absolute 
paupers who are dependent on alms, any class of the popifiation here 
is suffering from inaulficicncy of food. 

* I do not, however, on the other hand, think that it is at all pro- 
bable that most of the persons who borrowed money during 1294 or 
during the first six months of 1295 have paid off their debts. They 
have probably paid up enough to meet the interest and to restore 
their credit, and in many oases have probably redeemed articles which 
they had pawned ; but the bulk of the harvest has gone in meeting 
arrears of rent, the rent for the rabi, and interest on debt ; and if we 
are to have another bad kharif there wo\ild, I am sure, be a great 
increase of indebtedness which, if accompanied or followed by any 
great rise in prices, must render it irapoKsible for a large part of the 
population to obtain sufficient food during the first three months 
preceding the next rabi. 

' The village Marhapur stands on the Jumna ravines, and did not 
^ suffer seriously from flooding. There are eighty-seven familieB, of 
whom fifty -five arc cultivators, about twenty day-labourers, and the 
other twelve banias or artisans. The fifty-five cultivating house- 
holds wore all in debt at the close of the year for sums varying from 
Us.HOOto Rs.lO, and the day-labourers for sums varying from Ks.l8 
to Bh. 2. Most of the farmers, also, were obliged to part with 
jewelry or cattle. 

*The largest sum actually borrowed in the year was B8.428 by 
Chabnath Thokur, a man with a lai*ge household of twenty-two 
persons, six of whom are children under three years old. four 
children between three and ten, and the other twelve grown up. 
He cultivates twenty-three and a half acres, and keeps several cattie 
for use in carts and for milking. He paid his creditor Ks.8d8 during 
the year at various times ; but as his debt was actually increased by 


> Was Muttra so * exceptionally unlucky ’? My examination of Bombay 
and Madras records show that such experiences are not at all unusual. 
There are few unirrigated districts in India of which it can be said that 
there are more good years than bad.— W. D. 
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B8«490 and there was a considerable sum due for interest, 

he found hitna^ aboat Rs.l50 deeper m debt'at the close of the year 
than he was at the beginning, and heads the list with liabilities 
amounting to R8.800. I am afraid that the poor kharif of 1296 fasli 
and the high prices must have told severely on him this year ; but 
do not tj^iink that ho has reached the stage at whioli actucd want of 
food begins to make itself felt. He is still one of the wcll*to-do class 
of cultivators, and it is only after a succession of bad years that men 
of this class como to actual want. 

* Ganga MaUah, with a smaller holding of only fourteen acres, and 
with a much smaller household of eleven persons, of whom all but 
three are grown up, borrowed Hs.257 12a. Op., and repaid Rs.l72 8a. 
At the end of the year ho was about Rs.SCO in debt ; but as he was 
obliged to incur oxtmordinary expenditure of about Rs.100 on account 
of the marriage of two granddaughters, his debt need not bo con- 
sidered as proof of severe pressure, and ho certainly did not Muffer 
from any want of food. 

* Mani Abir, with no family except a wife, and cultivating a little 
over two acres as a shikma tenant, borrowed Rs.l5 and only repaid 
Rh, 8. He was in debt, therefore, at the end of the year to the amount 
of Rs.l7, including interest, and was also in arnars with half his 
rent, in consequence of which he resigned his holding. He w^es 
enabled to support life by the sale of a kaddu crop and of a bullock, 
but had a hard time of it, and undoubtedly towards the end of the 
year suffered from want of food. He must have suffered sovcrcly 
during the first six months of the present year, though he has been 
able to eke out a living by day work and the produce of two cows 
which he keeps. 

‘Ajudhya Mallah, another small tenant with a family of four 
persons, borrowed Rs.ll, which he failed to pay b»vck* At the end of 
the year he was about Rs.SO in debt, and probably in Uic current year 
has found it difficult to raise a loon, and has therefore suffered from 
insufficiency of food between December and the end of March. 

* Generally, it may be said of this village that the day-labourers 
and the petty cultivators, owing to high prices and poor harvests, 
have suffered more or less severely during the months of January, 
February, and part of March, 1888 a.d. ; but that they did not suffer 
in 1294 fasU itself, and w'ould not have suffered this year had not a 
bad kharif followi^ on a year below the average, and had not the 
prices gone up to an abnormal standard. 

* In the Paphond tahsil the village selected was Mabinpur. It is a 
Anall village in which there are only thirty-five houses, about half of 
which are occupied by cultivators, and the rest by day-labourers, one 
dhobi, and one hajjam. 

*The tahsildar edected Balgoblnd Chaobe and Debia Gararia for 
special inquiry. The former is a middle-class cultivator holding 
about twelve acres at a rent of R8.66, and having a family of five, of 
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whom one i% under ten and the others adults. His khaa^ eulthratien 
was very unfortunate, and in order to live from Oetoher onwards up 
to March he had to sell cattle wortli Bs.55. The rabi was pooTt 
though not 80 bad as the kharif, and in order to meet his rent he had 
to borrow B8.54. At the end of the year he was about Es.VO in debt, 
but had not reached tlie stage at which actual want begins to make 
itself felt/ * 

The class immediately above the landless day-labourer 
supports itself partly by cultivation and partly by day- 
labour. The holding in such cases is generally from six 
to twelve kutcha bighas, or from one to two acres, and 
the occupant is either without any plough-animals at all, 
or else is possessed of only one, or at most two, miserable 
bullocks or buffaloes. In the former case he makes the 
spade do the work of a plough ; in the latter case his 
plough often requires the loan of a neighbour’s cattle. 
His holding grows enough, after payment of the rent 
and after providing for seed-grain, to keep the family in 
food for two or three months, and ho supplements his 
income by working as a day-labourer whenever his own 
land does not require his care. He is slightly better off 
than the landless labourer ; but it cannot bo said of him 
that ho always has enough to eat or sufficiently warm 
clothes. He is generally a little in debt, and he would 
be more in debt were the moneylender not very cautious 
as to the amount of his advances. Mr. Alexander con- 
tinued : — 

* The condition of the agiicultural olassos proper, by which I mean 
the very numerous body of reut«paying tenants whose holdings are 
large enough to employ and support them throughout the year, is 
wiffi difficulty described in general terms. Taking the three tahsUs 
of the district separately, the Poranpur tenant may be dcsoribed as a 
careless agiiculturist, who can obtain at any time as much land as he 
likes in his own or in any neighbouring village at low rates of rent, 
varying from Be. 1-0-0 to Be. 1-4-0 an acre, and who finds ample 
grazing in the tracts of waste or in the surrounding Qovemmenl 
forest for as many head of cattle as be can collect. The soil, however, 
is too light and sandy to yield heavy crops, and tiio unhealthiness of 


* *£Goa. In^., North-Western Provinces,’ pp. 101-S. 
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the depredations of wild animals are aerions draw* 
backs. The 1|aranpiir tenant on the whole enjoys, I am inclined to 
think, a greater degree of rude prosperity than his untidy surroundings 
and his unsubstantial dwelling appear to indicate. His indebtedness 
is not generally of a serious nature ; and in a great many instances 
he is not only free from debt but has a little ruouey or grain out at 
interest. 

* The Pilibhit tenant differs from bis Puranpur neighbour in 
depending less on cattle breeding and more on sugar cane and rioo 
cultivation. The amount of labour employed in the former industry, 
from the preparation of the ground for the seed to the linal stiigo of 
sugar-refining, is very great. There are few weeks in the year in 
which a day-labourer cannot find employment in some branch of this 
industry. In November cutting and crushing commence, tvnd go on 
till March. In every village beheoa sugnr-iiiillH aro at work, and 
every bullock and spare hand are put on to tlw? tusk of luiiking the 
produce marketable. The village boiling establishments (or bcln) 
create a fresh demand for labour, and after the juice has been boiled 
down to rab or ffur all the carls in the district find romunc^Tativo 
occupation in carting the unrefined sugar to towns where sugar 
refineries ore established. This goes on throughout April. In the 
town of Pilibhit, where there are so many sugar-refining houses, 
several hundreds of labourers earn from lls.B to Us.4 a month in 
bringing in a sort of fresh-water iveed called stwar from ponds and 
marshes, which is used to give whiteness to the sugar. Meanwhile 
the next year’s cix>p is equally exacting of labour. Ploughing, 
manuring, and harrowing are incessant from January to the end of 
February. Planting begins with the cxi>iry of the fires of the Holi 
festival ; and from March bill the setting in of the rains the young 
cane requires constant hoeings, wcedings, and waterings, all of which 
mean employment to the landless day-labourer.’ ' 

Of Shahjehanpur it is stated: — 

* The landless labourer’s condition must still bo regarded as by no 
means all that could be desired. The united earnings of a man, his 
wife« and two children cannot be put at more than Bs.S a month. 
Whm^ priees of food graint are low or moderate ^ work regular, afid 
the health of the koueehold good, tJUe income will enable the family 
to have one fairly good meal a day, to keep a tJiatrhed roof over th^ir 
heade, and to buy cheap clothing, and occasionally a Iftin blanket,'’ 


t « Been. Inq., North- WosUurn Provinoes,* pp. 107'-S. 

* The italics are mine. The reader may profitably pause and spend a few 
moments in realising, so far as his own happy position will admit, what 
the italicised lines really mean.*— W. P. 
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Gold and rain undoubtedly ent^ considerable sntttbig to each 
bouseholders, as the members are insufficiently cloth^ and cannot 
afford fires. A few twigs or dried sticks constitute the neight of their 
ambition ; and these, owing to the increasing value and scarcity of 
wood, are more and more difficult for the poor man to obtain.' ' 

The ‘ Inquirer * continues : — 

* I have dwelt on the cane industry because throughout two-thirds 
of this district it is the key to the agricultural position. If the lowest 
and poorest class in the towns and villages are belter off, as I believe 
they are, than they were, if they find more constant and better paid 
employment, tlie oxlonsion of the sugar-cane cultivation has had a 
good deal to say to this. The economic effect, however, on the 
tenant agriculturist is not always good. The sure test of the prosperity 
of the sugar cultivator is his making gur himself from his sugar-cane 
juice, and the absence of a bania's sugar-boiling vat (&cf) &om the 
village. These conditions prevail throughout the greater part of the 
Jahanabad pargaiia. I have recorded the statements made by 
the cultivators of niauza Suddorpiir, and that village is a fair typo of 
many others iu the pargana. 1 aitribtiie the comparative prosperity 
of the cultivator partly to the canal, and partly to the practice of 
kind rents which here prevails. In the Pilibhit pargana the hel 
systoiii has established itself in most of the villages, and the culti- 
vators know to their cost that, once in the sugar-boilers' books, there 
is very little chance of escape. The crop is usually sold to the bania 
dining the rains, a portion of the purchase money being paid down, 
and the balance doled out in subsequent months. The tenant agrees 
to deliver so many measures of sugar juice when the crop is ready. 
In order to acquire a secure footing iu the village, the bania, the first 
year of operations, intentionally agrees to advances in excess of the 
value of the standing cane-orop. In April, when delivery has been 
taken of the cano-juioe and the accounts are mode up, the tenant 
finds himself deep in the sugar-boiler's debt for undelivered sugar. 
To cover this, the next year’s crop has to be sold in advance. The 
sweating system is thus established, and tlie tenant becomes the 
bond slave of the bania. His only chanoe of extrication lies in his 
landlord, and instances are not une^omnion of landlords rescuing their 
tenants by paying off the moneylender and recovering the advanoo 
by easy inatidmonts from the debtor. Other motives besides generosity 
prompt such interveutiou. Sometimes the landlord fears that his 
bankrupt tenantry may abscond to the Tarai, and leave the village 
uninhabited. At other times he wishes to step into the plaoe of the 
bania, and add Uie profits of sugar-boiling to his aeuindaii inooine. 


* * Boon. Inq.,* p. 107. 
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In tho latter nase he is leae liberal in his advances, as ho both 
knows the oirohmstanoes of each ooltivator more intimately than the 
moneylender, and* unlike tho latter, he is alive to tho imprudence of 
utterly ruining tho borrower. The landlord is not unfrequontly the 
tenanVs sugar merchant and banker. At other times he buys tho 
crop in advance from the tenant in order to soil it at a higher price 
several montlis later to a sugar-boiler. The hel system thus takes 
varioas forms, though they are all alike in this — that they rest on 
the indebtedness of the agriculturist, and are designed to keep him 
needy and dependent. Agriculture carried on under such oonditions 
oan never be very profitable to tho tenant. I find no evidenoo, 
however, that tlie average cultivator is generally worse off than ho 
was eight or ten years ago, or that his debts have increased. In tho 
Jahonabad pargana and in parts of the Pilibhit pargona the circum- 
stances of the cultivator liavc probably improved. In tho southern 
part of the Bisalpur tahsil tho worst effects of tho hcl system are 
seen. Bad seasons and bad landlords have combined with the sugar- 
boiler against tho cultivator. Ills condition in tho gi*oup of villages 
lying between Baiurauli and tho borders of Shahjehanpur district has 
undoubtedly deteriorated of recent years. The ploughs and tho 
population appetur to have decreased since settlement, and a good 
many tenants have migrated to more prosperous tracts, and in some 
villages the land revenue is realised wdth difiiculty.' ' 

The detailed inquiry into the actual yield of the fields 
and the condition of the people may bo continued over 
the next four pages. I abstract and collate pp. 113-117 
as follows : — 

^ *£oon. Inq,/ p. 108. Sir T, W. Hohlerness, K.C.S.I., then Collector of 
Pilibhit, now Secretary of tho Rovenoe and Statietics Depurtmont, India 
Office. 


27 
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1 

Village. 

o g 
c 8 

; 

. 

Character of Crop. 

tc 

Bent, Yield per Acre, 
and Comments. 

118 

Sirsa 

Sardar 

23i 

Dhan, kodon, 
wheat, grain, 
linseed, cotton, 
sugar canc 

Headman of village. Bent 
Rs. 65-6-3. Produce Bb. 148. 
For sugar cane rent cash 
paid, others in kind. *For 
some fields I paid one-tliird 
of the produce, for others 
one- fourth.’ Owes Ks. 56 
(twelve percent, per annum). 
No fees or profits as head- 
man. Us. 10 jewelry. House- 
hold : self, three women, 
throe children. Has bed- 
steads (charpais) ' but no 
other furniture. 

118 

Do. 

1 

1 

18J 

Dhan, kodon, 
wheat, barley, 
grain, inustard, 
sugar ciuio 

1 

Rent Rs. 56-8-0. Produce 
Rs. 201. Sugar cane made 
in gur-cakos realised Rs. 46 ; 
17^ acres realised Rs. 166, 
or Ra. 9 per acre. ‘ Owe 
rny zemindar Rs. 60 (twelve 
per cent. int). Have just 
repaid Us. 6 ; whenever 
I want money get it from 
hitn at that rate. Ilousebold : 
self, brother, six women, four 
oiiildren 12. No grain in 
stock. R.‘s.l6 of jewels. No 
household eilects save bod- 
[ steads. 1 save nothing ; keep 
on borrowing and paying 
back.' 

114 

Do. 

11 

Sycamore, dhan, 
kodon, wheat, 
barley, olsi, 
urd 

j 

i 

Rent Bs. 87. Produce (gur* 
cakes Bs. 60) Bs. 180. 
Average yield, omitting 
sugar, nearly Rs. 7 per acre. 
*Owe Rs. 40; will repay 
and borrow again. House- 
hold : self, brother, four 
women, and seven children. 
Rs. 10 jewelry. Deer and 
pig cat crops. Forest-wood 
and grazing formerly free; 
now dues paid.' 


^ * Charpay. (Corruption of the Hinda charfHii, from chart ** foor,*' and 
pait *' a toot.*') A bedstead consisting of a plain framo of wood set on four 
short legs ; broad tapes are folded along and across the frame to form the 
bod * (Whitworth's Anglo-Indian Diotioiiary). 
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Sim i 4| 
Sardar j 


114 


MaiidcriyA 24 


( 

I 

I 


' Chftractarof Cfop. * 


Yield per Aore. 
and Ck>mmentii. 


Dharii kodon 


) 

j 


I 

I Dhan, kodon, 

; wheat, grain, 
I riiuHtara, lin- 
! seed, cotton, 
sugar cane 


Rent Rs. 8- 1*0. Produce 
Ra25*l2>0. * Moet of my rent 
paid in kind, one-third or 
one- fourth of produce. Owe 
j zemimlar lls.2«5 ( 12) per cent. 

' interest).^ Household : self, 

! three brothers, one woman, 
three children. Rrothers as 
' labourora cam Ua. 25 per 
j vear (Id. per day). GonenUly 
! have one meal a day. Have 
I not enough clothes. Ank 
j very poor,* 

Rent Rs, 55-7-0. Produce 
(sugar-cane juice Ra. HO) Ua. 
282. Average yield, omitting 
sugar, Ka. 7 ixt acre,. Owe 
leasee of village (a Hindu) 
Rr. 50 (twelve per cent, 
per annum); to two gugar- 
boilers, Ra. 80 and Ra. 40, 
same rate. * As headman 
(mokaddatn) they let me off 
interest in lieu of com- 
miaaion.* Household : self, 
two women, three l>oy8, four 
girls ss 10. * About Ua. 17 of 
jewels.’ 820 lbs. of grain, 
' will have to go on borrowing 
before next harvest.’ 


115 


Do. 


5 * 


Dhan, kodon, 
wheat, linseed, 
barley, cotton, 
sugar cane 


Rent Rs. 15-8-0. Produce 
(sugar-cane juice Ra. 25) Hs. 
58. Average yield, omitting 
sugar, Hs.6| per aero. House- 
hold : self, wife, two children. 
Earn in village Id. per day. 
Borrow for next harvegt. Rg. 
12 jewels; bedHtcads, etc., 
worth Ra. 2 (2 b. 8d.). ‘ Sonic- 
times cat once, feonieiimeg 
twice a day.’ 


' * This rake is exeeptionally low : but the zemindar, who U a well-to-do 
and liberal Muhammadan, makes advaDoes (o hts tenants at what a money- 
lender would regard as nominal rates. The advances are not oonaidered 
moneylending, as the lemindar regards money usury at morally wrong.* 
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^ Village. 

116 Mandorijral 4) j 


116 Do. 6 




Character of Crop, j 


Bent, Yield per Acre, 
and Commente. 


Urd, dhan, iBentBs.8. Produce Ra.l 1-4-0. 
kodon, wheat, ! Average yield, leas than 
grain, barley, j lis. B per acre. Owe Rs. 25 
linflccd ' to moneylender at twelve per 

j cent, per annum. 86 lbs. of 
' grain. No family. No jewels. 

I ' I bought a buffalo with 
borrowed money; it died; 

' had it lived 1 could have 
! been able to plough better, 

! and 80 have made more by 
I my holding.* 

Urd, dhan. |Bcnt Bs. 18-7-0. Produce 
barley, wheat, | (sugar-cane juice Bs. 17i) 
kodon, grain, ; Us. 37 -8-0. Average yield, 
sugar cane omitting sugar, 1 a., Es. 5. 

Owe Eh. 46 to village lessee. 
Borrow next harvest seed. 
, Household: three men, one 
j woman, three children. Add 
j to income a few rupees 
I by making and mending 
I ploughfl. No jewels. 

Sugar cane, jEeiit Rs. 12-10 0. Produce 

linseed, dhan, | (sugar-cane juice Es. 2-11-0) 
kodon, mustard,; Us. 83-11-0. Owe Es. 25 to 
wlicat, barley sugar-boiler— over-estimated 

my yield. Average yield 
Us. 12-6-0 per acre. 
Household : self, wife, 4 
I children. * Have seven ves- 
I scls and Ee. 1 other bouse- 
I hold effects. Generally have 
• only one meal a day.' 

Ohan, kodon, jEent Es. 10-14-0. Produce 

wheat, barley, ' Es. 40. Average yield, Es. 8 
linseed, mus- \ per annum. Owe 21 
tard j (twelve per cent, interest) to 

' sugar-boiler. Also borrowed 
; Bs. 0 in village for food, 
j Self, wife, two children. ‘ Wfll 
, have to borrow for sowings.' 

As village shoemaker, get 
' about Es. 20 a year. * Two 
vessels, two bedsteads worth 
4d. each, no jewels, no grain 
I in store. Qeneially two 
’ meals a day,' but sometimes 
; can afford only one.* 
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A 5 ; Chsriwter o! Crop. ! 
5«i<: 


lleiit, Yield per Acre, 
snd CoinuientH. 


116 ! Kdilonpor 


117 


Do. 


1 


80 I Mulh, dh&n, 
kodon, wheat, 
; grain, linseed, 
i barley, ind, 
bugivr cane 


I 

i 


1 

> 


Headman. Uent R«. l!3X>*16-Or 
Nearly 11 acre.s «mder sugar 
cane. Contracted deliver 
1,100 maunda (01,200 lbs.), 
hut actually realised lte.)K>l. 
Other produce worth Rb. 687 
ssHa. 601. Average yield, 
omitting augur cane, Its. 5 
per acre. Owe sugar* Ijoiler 
ItH. 400, mostly twelve per 
cent. Just paid Kh. 100 ; debt 
due to delivering Iobs than 
agr«'ed of Kugnr-juico. House* 
hold; five men, five women, 
four children. Its. 25 jewelry. 


18 j Dhun, kodon, jKcnt ‘ Rs. 49, mostly in kind.* 

. wheat, grain, j l^rodnce. (sugar cane 1 acre, 

j urd, sugarcane': R». 16-5 0) Rs. 88-5*0. Owe 

I ; Rs.lOO at eighteen per cent, 

j ] Lately repaid R«. 80, No 

I grain in luiusc. borrow for 

i harvest. Household: self, 

’ three women, three children, 

j Rs. 4 of jewels. * My debts 

j cripple me.* 


117 

i 


117 


Do. 


Do. 



Sugar cane, 
inuth, dhan, 
wheat, barley, 
grain, linseed, 
liuistard 


6 I Sugar cane, 
kodon, wheat, 
j barley, grain, 
linse^, urd 




I 


Rent * Rs. 102'13 0, most of it 
in kind.* Produce (sugar 
cane nearly 8 acres, crop 
i failure,- -iiH cakes Rs. llj) 

; Rk. 1521. Average yield, 
I omitting sugar, under Rs. 8 
j j)er acre. Owes Us. 250 at 
j 24 per cent. Lately repaid 
I nothing. 520 lbs. grain in 
I house. Wife and two children. 
I Rs. 20 jewels. 

\ 

Rent *Rs. 76, mostly kind 
rents.’ Produce (sugar cane 
i| acre, Rs. 891) Rs. 1881. 
Average yield, omitting 
sugar, Rs. w. Owe Rs. 260 
at twdve per cent. Wife, five 
children. ‘ No jewels, no 
other property. My debts 
heavy. Sugar yield bad. 
Last year's cihan also poor. 
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Besult of questions to women and boys gathering fuel 
in Government forests. (P. 117.) 

Mostly widows of low castes. ' Pay li^d. for permits to gather fuel. 
One large bundle per day. Take eight miles and sell for 88. or 4d, 
We thus clear ^d. in two days. We can just live on this. We have 
one meal a day in the evening ; ... we doii*t always get enough to 
eat, and soinctiines wc don’t have a full meal in the twenty-four hours. 
Prices are so high now that it is hard to live.’ 

Besult of Questions to Cultivators in Mauza Sudder- 
pur, * where a good deal of sugar cane is grown and 
canal irrigation is general * (p. 117). 

* Wo grow sugar cano without advances from moneylenders, and 
turn juice into cakes. 

* Our zemindars have tried to indiicc us to sell our sugar-cane juice 
in advance to a sugar* boiling bania (moneylender) as the bonia would 
give the zemindars a coninnsBion on his profits, lint wc have refused, 
as it is more profitublo to make gur (cakes) for ourselves ; and if the 
bania should once by tidvanccs get hold of us wc should never get out 
of his power. 

‘Wo pay “kind” rents on all crops except sugar. The general 
rate isonc-half the out turn of grain, but for outlying fields one-third.’ 

Prom landlord * we borrow seed ivnd food,* 

Hate for daily labour for all who have no laud is one anna (Id.) 
per day. 

' Wo eat the grain produce of our fields after the landlord has taJken 
his share ; and wo clothe ourselves and buy what other things we 
want from our sugar cane. We rarely sell our grain crops.' 

Statement by cultivator within a mile of Pilibhit 
town : — 

‘ I rent 9^ acres, paying R 3 .IO rent. 

‘ I grow spring crops, on lowlying bits melons and cucumbers. 

‘ I work entirely with a spade. 

‘Occasionally out thatch grass, and earn 2^. per day, or I do 
other job work. 

* I have a wife and two little children. We have one meal a da^, In 
^e evening. We have just enough to eat, being careful, and enough 
clothes, except in the' very cold weather. Then one blanket eaoh is 

' not enough and we cannot afford to buy wood for fires. 

‘ I am a litUe in debt to the bania; I shall pay him when the spring 
harvest is out and then will have to borrow again.* 
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Statement by caltivators in Mirpur : — 

* Wo Bold all the 8Ugar*crop daring the rains to a Bilsanda sugar 
merchant. We registered the instrument. In it wo agroo to deliver 
so many kutcha maunda of juice (rab) for the money advanced to us, 
and in default to pay interest on the aclvanco. Wo are never out of 
debt. Wo havo only one Knglish sugar-mill. Tho others are tho old 
native kolhu. Wo have not been able to afford others. Wo are very 
badly off. Havo not always enough to oat, and hjid it difficult to pay 
rent. Tho crops have boon bad for two years. Last kharif there was 
no ricQ crop ut all. First it did not rain, and then it rained too 
much’ (p. 110). 

* We make our own gar, and do not sell it in advance. W'o am not 
now in debt to any bania. Kight or nine years ago wo were very 
much in debt, as a banta of Pilibhii had OKtablishod a hcl^ and wo were 
all in his books. Our zcitiiiular, who happens to bo a retired Deputy 
Collector, freed us from the bania by paying up our debts and HclUing 
instalments for us. The tenants wore Wginning to run away as they 
were almost ruined, and ho freod us to siivo tho village. Now we are 
pretty well off, though tho rice crop was bad last kharif * (p. 110). 

Inquiry in Mauza Maurauri, a village which immediately 
adjoins Kupur. 

* The bel which you sec l)olongs to a Kurin i of PilibhiL Wc wish 
our debts could bo freed as they have lx*en in llupiir. We have always 
trouble when tho year’s accounts are made up in .Vpril, after all the 
cane has been crushed. The bania gives us credit for fewer measures 
of rab than wo really delivered. His karinda cheats us. Ho always 
makes out that we are in his debt. There would be no good in oar 
zemindar freeing us, us our zemindar would oust the bania merely in 
ordor to set up a hfil for himself, and he would make us sell him onr 
tab* We should then be oven worse off than we arc at present, as 
the bania has lc6.s power to oppress us than tho landlord would 
have ’ (p. 120). 

Mr. A. X Lawrence, C.I.E., then Commissioner, 
Allahabad Division, who retired in 1891, in forwarding 
two reports from subordinates, says of Banda and 
Hamitpnr, * 1 believe there is hero very little between 
the poorer classes of the people and semi-starvation ; but 
what is the remedy? ’ Mr. Lawrence himself, in spite of 
his (then) twenty-eight years of experience, does not 
attempt to propound any remedy. 

Mr. White, Collector and Magistrate, writing from 
Banda, says: — 
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* Tho poor Oudh peasant is an industrious man ; he has to work 
hard I and he does work hard. The true statistics of spade tQth 
in Oudh should certainly be asceriauied. I think the Government 
would be astonished to find how many Oudh peasants cultivate land 
without any bullocks at all.’ 

He proceeds ; — 

* If lam asked '* whether it be true that the greater portion of the 

population of India suffer from a daily insufficiency of food,” I should 
say that the question is a vague one, and that I should first wish to 
know what is a sufficiency of food. No answer can be given but this, 
that a very large number of the lower classes of the population clearly 
demonstrate by the poorness of their physique that either they are 
habitually half-starved, or have been in early years exposed to the 
sovorities and trials of a famine. And it will be remembered that if 
any young creature be starved while growing, no amount of subsequent 
fattening of the adult will make up for the injury to growth. As to 
remedial none can bo suggested but those already under- 

taken, the development of commttnieafiomy and the consequent 
prevention of oscillations in prices, and the consequent settling of a 
regular standard of living and work and diet and marriage among 
all classes. 

‘ I subjoin some typical casses which I have collected while in comp 
through my sarisbtadar, Munshi Amir Husain, who has managed to 
elicit the information without letting it be known that it was required 
officially. Th<! cases have not been in any way selected, but urere 
talien as they came. 

* MaihenjaUf Kumliar^ of ^fau Mattpnr, a small village in the 
ravines of the Ken river, near the ruined fort of liamgarh, 

* I live with an old mother and a married elder sister, who ifl 
visiting us. I don't cultivate. I have two swdno and four little pigs : 
my brother-in-law gave them to me on condition that I should give 
him half the increase. I live by making pots for sale : sometimes sell 
for kind, otherwise for the rate of two gharas for a pice. I get three 
or four seers of grain every day. I eat once in twenty-four hours, 
rarely twice. When my pots do not soli, I get grain given to me by 
my clients. To-day I hod gram bread and dal of arhar. I oolleet 
oow-dung and fuel for my furnace, and am charged nothing* hlypagri 
is worth five annas : I bought it a year ago. My ehaddar was given 
mo by a zemindar when his married daughter was going away* Some 
relatives gave me my dhotis which they bought for four annas, two 
or three years ago. I wear only one dhoti during the year. I am 
not in debt.’ 

I Madhot Kahar, of Naseni, near the high road from Pangwra to 
Karialf aged twenty -two years. 

* Ours is the only family of Kahars in the village. I have &bther« 
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mofUier, two brothers, two sisters, grandmother, maternal undo, and 
his son. I cultivate 25 bighas with two ploughs, paying rent at Hs. 2 
a bigha. Have sown 12 bighas with wheat. I eat bread iwioo daily 
of barley, gram, or juwar. The family expenditure is five or six seers 
daily. I never eat wheat. I sell my wheat to pay my rent. 1 got 
Ito. 1 a month for supplying water to certain villages. 1 Romotimes 
work as a palki-boaror, getting half anna a hoi, 1 also make some- 
thing at weddings. I borrow seed at sawai rates ; have not yet paid 
anything. I eat luung, inaaur, mash dais— anything that I ciui get. 
I cannot save anything. I have just enough to get on with. My 
dothing consist of a pdgri^ a and a iKKly-cloth. I am not a 

fisherman. My father is not in service: ho earrics tho xemindar's 
polki as a hegari : he gets no pay for this, but Koiuething ui kind. 1 
do not luako nets. I do not how f^inghara^ Xfy womenkind do not 
servo tho zcniiiidar'a family. They help in agriculture, and do tho 
house work. I have two buUoeks and one cow. I have not yet paid 
ray rent, hut have set olT tho claim for work done in carrying tho 
zemindar's palkt. If a Kidiar goes on a long trip, ho is paid hal 
anna a kos * (one halfpenny for 11 nnlos). 

Chumkat Bhai^ of Barseiuhi Manpiify on fhc Ken river, 

* Ours is tho only IShat family in tho village. T havo a mother and 
two brothers. [ have cultivated land on lls.fiO rent. J>on*t know 
how much land. I sowed juwar, and til, but the juwar came tf> nothing, 
and I only got five paimriee of til : I have now Hown about eighteen 
bighas with barley. My older brother is in service at Lahurcla on 
Rs.lH a year, with food and clothing extra. AVo have three bullocks, 
one cow, four Hlio bufialoes. We do not sell milk: wc malic it into 
ghi and curds : wo sell tho ghi and cat the curds. This niorning 1 
ha\o eaten gram bread with maltha. Wheat? AWiy ! the deota^ in 
our village don't even get wheat. In tho evening 1 cat juwar 
cooked in curds. Our mother grinds tho gram and cookn the dinner. 
AA^o have not kept any of our own grain to oat, but buy it daily. None 
of UR sing ballads, or keep gcnosdogics. AVc get our daily food from 
the sale of the ghi or by borrowing from tho mabajan, to whom 1 
now owe Rs. 82/ 

Qutkna^ Domar^ of Nayagaon in the extreme eouth of the Banda 
dUtrici of Ajaigarh. 

'Have a wife and one small daughter. Do not cultivate land: 
moke bamboo baskets : moke one or two daily, which 1 sell for six 
pice or one anna each. Also play tho drum when Uiere is a marriage 
in the village : when I am paid four annas. I cut my bamboos off 
the hiU, for which 1 pay tho zemindar eight annas a year. I do not 
clear out the house latrines : there are no such things in our village. 
1 have three sows, but I live chiefly by basket-making. My wife 
hclpe in the work. 1 also keep fowls but no one in the village, wants 
eggs. I eat generally jau, arbor, and gram. My wife gets old 
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olothing from the villagers* 1 borrowed Bs. 2 from the villagm 
when my daughter was borUf and I gave a feast to the other Domars 
of the village.’ 

Bihariy Teliy of Natjagaon. 

•Have a wife and child. Have throe bighaa of land, B8.8 rent. 
One bullock for the oil-press, and I have another bullock during the 
cultivating season. I press til, sarson, mahua. Don’t generally sell 
oil, but press it for villagers, making about three pice (three farthings) 
a day. My fiunily lives on the produce of my fields, making up 
tho deficiency from daily earnings. I borrow seed at aatvai rates. 
I do not till myself, but have ploughmon at 8 annas a day in Asar 
and 6 annas in Kuar. I make my clothing from my own cotton. I 
havo paid IIh. 6 out of my rc»nt. 1 spent about Rs.60 on my son’s 
marriage, of whicli I had to borrow Hb. 25. I ato arhar dal, khiclui, 
and juwar to-day, with some oil instead of ghi. t sometimes eat 
onco a day, and Boinctimcs twice.* 

* Liiinay ChtimaVy of Lahurray near Knlinjar. 

‘ There is only myself and my old mother : havo boon married, but 
(jauna has not ttikon place. I work as an agricultural labourer, 
getting about Us.2 s. month as wages. My father died some Bs.20 
in debt, and L have had to work it olt. I cut grass for tho zemindar’s 
cows, and so on. Just now zemindar gives me one anna a day. 1 
ato masiir broad Iasi night with salt. Tn crop time I get wheat, or 
groin bread: generally havo to eat arhar, masur, rico, and juwar. 
Have been married five or six years, but c.'umot get my wife to live 
witli mo yet for want of money: my mother also works for the 
zemindar and gets wages : but she is very old and feeble. I get iny 
clothing from luy share of tho cotton picking. For every five seers 
of cotton picked tho labourer gets half a seer. Then I get the 
ECocri to weave it up into dhotis. 1 pay tho Kocri four annas for one 
dhoti.' 

' Dcbiy Kuraiij of PuranU pargana (Hrwan. 

* Brother and self hold one and a half anna of tlie village (equal- 
ling ono-clevcnth of tho area) ; cultivate 80 or 40 bighas sir land. I cdso 
hold 80 bighas exproprietary tenure. Am not in debt at all* Have 
not got any wife or children. Have a nephew and a niece living with 
mo. Have four bullocks, two ploughs, one cart, one buffalo, and Are 
cows. 1 oat kodon, kokun, juwivr, gram, or wheat. 1 genorally loake 
my own clothes from luy own cotton. I never save anything. Any 
surplus I havo is spent in neotat, etc. Spent Bs.? in tho case of the 
marriage from which 1 have just returned.* 

* Jai ifatn, Kalwar of Pokhri. 

' ‘ Have a father, uncle, and three brothers. I hold the liquor Ueenee 

here at Qodha and at Pokhri, and have four shops in native territory. 
Whole family engaged in distilling liquor. I pay 4 annas a day for 
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this and I sell 4 or 5 atmas worth daily. Mahoa ia purohasad 
ai 7 panseries a rupee. From this I make 8 ^haras of liquor of ten 
hotUes each, which I sell at 1 anna a b«>ttlo. My protit is perhaps 
B8.6 or 7 a month. I eat barley or gram bread, tmd my grand- 
mother oooka for me. My w’ife is at Pokhri. Have eat^an hirra- 
bread to«day. I do not drii^ myself, not even at lloh.* l’2‘2~8-4*) 

Mr. E. Eoso, Colloctor of Glnizipur, in dealing with 
another portion of these Proviuctjs, writes a discrimi- 
nating report, in which he depreciates much of the in- 
formation given by the people of tlieir own condition. 
His inquiries extended to about twenty villagtjs. * But,* 
he says, ‘ I gained in«)ro satisfactory information in the 
villages which were under my superintendence in the 
Court of Wards than elsewhere? Eood prices at this 
time were abnormally high owing to local harvests btung 
destroyed by excessive and untimely rains. This, how- 
ever, with insect plagues and the likis is a contingency 
which occurs at regular intervals of years and must bo 
allowed for.* In paragraph eight ho remarks : — 

‘ With reference to the first of the two claBSOs : ’ 1 have found, as 
a result of my investigation, that where the holding is of iivorago 
size, and the tenant unencumbered with debt; when hia rent is not 
excessive, and there is an average outturn of produce; when, iu 
foot, the conditions are favourable, the position of the agriculturist, 
whether as small proprietor or otherwise, is upon the whole a fairly 
comfortable one. He and his family are well clothed and fed ; the 
women of his household have a little jewelry, and litigation in the 
courts is not an impossible luxury. When it is considered that seventy- 
oight per cent, of the tenants in this district arc tenants who have 
occupancy rights (ex -proprietary, fixed rate, or otherwise) and that 
thirty-one per cent, of the total cultivated area is recorded as proprietary 
sir, it follows that unless there is some disturbing clement, some voria- 
tiou of the ‘sondiiiona to which 1 have referred, tlie major portion 
of th ^ agriculturist population is not in that condition to which 
reference is made in the Resolution of the Government of India, as 
one in which there is a daily insufilciency of food. But, unfortunately, 
these oonditions do not always exist. The holding is too smal] for 
the number of persons depending upon it, the tenant is in debt, his 
rent is unduly high, and now and again there comes the inovilablo 


* (e) Small proprietors and cultivators of land, and (A) Oay-labourtrst 
isrra&ts, and artisana. 
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failure or partial failure of the crops, the consequence of floodi(i 
storms, or drought. As a rule, a very large proportion of the agri- 
culturiats in a village ore in debt. Sometimes the debt is one which 
has recently been contracted for a marriage ceremony or a lawsuit, 
but almost always, so far as the debtor is concerned, an indeter- 
minate quantity; ho has seldom an account of it, and only knows 
what he paid off at the last harvest or when the last payment was 
made.* (IM32.) 

Mr. F. B. Mulock, officiating Collector and Magistrate 
of Ballia, gives particulars (pp. 139-142) of a searching 
character. They need not, however, be cited, as the 
history of this district shows that ‘ a scarcity in the real 
sense of the word, much less a famine, has never occurred 
in Ballia.* The district is situated between the rivers 
Gauges and Goghra, which render it to a great extent 
independent of the seasons. If the rains fail, filtration 
provides moisture sufficient for the growing crops ; in 
addition the soil is exceptionally fertile, while the revenue 
rates are very low, and, most important of all facts, it is 
permanently settled,^ Even in this prosperous district, 
however, * as in the west of India, weaving, once an im- 
portant industry, is dying out.’ There are no industries 
apart from agriculture. Many of the people emigrate and 
enter service in other parts of India remitting from their 
earnings to those left behind. In 1881-82 so much as 
;£18,200 was thus sent by money orders through the post 
office. 

Of the Jhansi Division, the Commissioner, Mr. Ward, 
says : — 


* lb will bo soon that both Mr. Hardy and Babu Sanwal Das were 
led by their inquiries to the conclusion that a very small proporlim 
of the population in this Division arc habitually underfed, ^is 
oonolusion entirely agrees with my own observations during the last 
four years. But it must be rememberod Uiat they have been years 
of prosperity. Food has been fairly cheap and wages high, and a 


* One reporter, Mr. D. T. lloberts, remarks : * It is not the permanence 
of the settlement but the lightness of the assessment which has oonfemd 
the benefit* As a matter of fact it is both. By the permanence of the 
settlement the advantages derived from a low assessment are the longo^ 
appreciated. 
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very lai^e Bum ol money hae been poured into the Division. Tiie 
standard of living among the poorer olassea, however, is, I think, higher 
than in other parts of India; it oertainly is higher than in the eastern 
distriots of the Provinees. Like everything else in India, the style of 
living is muoh governed by tradition. The people of these parts, though 
neoossarily poor from the barren nature of the country, have always 
maintained a rude independence. In Heu of starving, they would 
rather prefer to rob than to beg ; but they would not stay at home 
and die without a murmur. They are, indeed, too little disposed to 
rely on their own exertions, and in times of difficulty expect to be 
provided for by the State or by the baniu. But there arc signs that 
this apathy has been shaken off. In Lalitpur the agriculturists are 
fairly free from debt, and the 7.tiDiindarH arc beginning to appreciate 
the value of their land. In Jhansi, Act XVI . of 1B82 has effected 
a noticeable reform. But in Jalaun the burden of iiulobtodncsa is 
very heavy, and I cannot but think that agriculture is declining from 
want of capital and from too continuous cultivation of the same land 
for the same crops. The Betwa Canal, however, has probably 
rendered the whole tnvet of Jala\m secure from famine. It has 
hitherto been little used, its chief object being to supply the want of 
the October and December rains, and since its construction there has 
been a sufficiency of rain either in October or Dccomlx;r. Jhansi 
and Lalitpur are, in my opinion, secured by the nvilway from a 
dearth of food; but they are by no nicans as yet secured from a 
calamity more lasting in its effects -~a dearth of water. However 
cheap grain may be, if the people arc driven from their homesteads 
by wont of water, and if the cattle die from the same cause, all the 
effects of tlio famine are produced, and the deserted villages are not 
easily brought under cultivation again when the calamity is passed. 
I have pointed out that the most promising method of increasing the 
water supply would be in all probability exceedingly reiiiuncraiivo to 
Government. This method is to gradually arnist the surface 
drainage by a system of small dams extending from tlio very com* 
in^cement of every ravine or water channel as far down its course 
as it is practicable to construct them without recourse to the pro* 
fessional skill of an engineer. It may be confidently predicted that 
by a measure of this kind, the barren rocky high lands in both 
districts might be gradually converted into magnificent forests, while 
the Bpringdevel in the lower lands would be raised by percolation. 
The Government possesses in Lalitpur 92,269 acres, and in Jhansi 
28/180 acres of forest land. But it is only by courtesy that the word 
forest can be used to denote them. They might be forests if water 
and soil were provided for them, and the operation would bo neither 
difficult nor costly. It is the simplicity and cheapness of the scheme 
which condemns it in an age of extreme centraliHation. Had a small 
part of the ci^ital expended on the Betwa Canal been devoted to the 
humble measure of damming the ravines that feed the Betwa or its 
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tributaries far away from the bed of the stream, the same amount 
of water might have been intoroepted, and the Govomment would 
now probably bo drawing ten per cent, instead of one per cent, on Its 
outlay. But it is only grand and expensive works that engage the 
attention or deserve the skill of a big Department ; and ezo^t big 
Departments no one now has the power of spending public money/ 

Mr. Hardy gives the following interesting particulars : — 

* Sullavpur, Pargana Moih, 

^ A village tenanted chicHy by a Lodh brotherhood of petty sbarere. 
Area about 700 acres, cultivated area 450 acres, revenue Hb. 724, 
rental Rs.1,400. An average village, witli fair land a mile off the 
main road, with a population of 518, composed of 88 households. I 
should divide those households into the following classes : — 

(i.) Well off from the agricultural standpoint. Four families only, 
comprising 88 persons, would full under this category. They 
are the three lainbardars and the patwaris* families. 

(ii.) Emersons who are comfortably off, t.c., who have a sufficiency 
of food all the year round, and are well clad. Forty-four 
families, with a population of 84 men, 75 women, 71 boya 
65 girls ; total, 295. 

Of these families 17 are sharers or ex-sharers. 

„ „ aro cultivators. 

„ 2 arc carpenters. 

„ «, 1 is a barber. 

(iii.) Persons who, tbougli in ordinary years ore fairly well off, 
suffer from insufficiency of food when prices are high, 
abnormally high. Twenty-five families ; 86 men, 84 women, 
28 boys, 29 girls: total 127. 

One of these families is that of a sliarer. 

Soventeon „ „ aro cultivators. 

Four „ „ aro labourers. 

One „ „ is a chaukidai*. 

One „ „ is a bania (petty). 

(iv.) Persons who, except at harvest time, are habitually under- 
fed. Ton families : 16 men, 12 women, 18 boys, 17 giris ; 
total 58. * Six are labourers, mostly with large funilies.* 

Details of another village are also set forth in some 
detail. 

Babn Sanwal Das, Deputy Collector of Kalpi, comes to 
the conolnsioQ that in this district, the lower classes do 
not suffer from daily insufficiency of food, that, when 
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food cannot be obtained at 32 lbs. per rupee, bet'ween 
five and ten per cent., ‘do not have full meals'; ‘the 
petty proprietors and agriculturists ai-c genoraliy more or 
less in debt.’ 

Mr. H. S. Boys, officiating Commissioner, Bitapur 
Division, records particulars obtained from twenty families 
taken at random in several villages, and shows that the 
returns give a-s near as possible 

1I.S.M nOi). 2tl.) por annum for iulu1t» (uid 
7 2i4. (9b. 6d.) ,, M M child. 

Now nur gaol returns, he says, ‘ show that we can keep 
our convicts in first-rate health and send them out in a 
fairer condition than when they came in on a still siualler 
allowance than this.* Tho comparison is not a very nice 
one, but Mr. Hoys does not give particulars. Such as are 
before mo show for the North-Wostorn rrovinet^s central 
gaol ; — diet : .Rs,18 la.8}p.; divisional gaols Oa.lOJp.; 
district gaols, Rs.lS 8a. ll|p. Thi.s was in J8(i7-f)8, when 
an average food grain like bajri was sold at fiO lbs. to 
the rupee, wdioreas in 1882 when he wroti^ it was *13.J lbs. 
At 40 lbs. to the rupee, Rs.l8 4a. are required for a 
man*s food grain alone, not including salt and other 
condiments. Thercjfore, Mr. Boys’ Rs.l4 8a. would be 
Rs.3 12a. loss than was needed, even though ho dog- 
matically declares that this sum laid out in food is 
undoubtedly ample for a working-man. This loose and 
unsympathetic writing is especially characteristic of Mr. 
Boys. It was his desire to keep the Indian in a merely 
animal condition, which oven a sufficiency of food would 
ensure, for he goes on to say : — * For some reasons it is 
not desired for the present that the standard of comfort 
should be very materially raised.’ Mr. Boys was the Mr. 
Thackeray of 1807 re-incarnated. > He would have hailed 

* Ueni-Coi. Pitcher, Direotor of Land Bceords and .\fa'iculture. iakeg 
om Mr. Boya* obaenrationa and mbs them in for the beneSt of an a^col* 
torUrt who, in one sentenoe, ia described aa alike thrifty and ihriftloes. * As 
Mr. Boys moat truly remarks,’ Col. Pitcher saya, * the absence of thrift la 
vaaUy at the bottom of a great deal of the present simulation of poverty hj 
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Mr. John Stuart Mill’s description of a country in the 
position of India as 'a human cattle farm/ as most 
proper. 

It may be well to regard these twenty villages somewhat 
closely, remembering that to provide sufficient food-grain 
for each adult in 1882, would require Bs.l8 4a., and for 
each child Ks.9, and then note what the average income 
works out at. 


Village. 


Tusbkctii. 


liarhativpnr. 


Kasrawan 


6 persona. 


i 21 „ 


»♦ 


0 

10 


II 

if 


10 


M 


Aviiilable for food, R8.69-12-0 ; 
deficiency, llri.l3, about 18 
per cent. 

Il«.96 ; surplus of Rs. 14-4-0. 

Ua. 136 ; deficiency Ra, 45, 
nearly 125 per cent. 

Uh. 241-19-0 ; deficiency Rs. 48 
or 20 per cent. 

Rs. 62^-0; deficiency Rs. 10. 

Rs. 66-2-0 ; deficiency Reu 
3.*l-4-0 or 33 per cent. 

I lU. 61-12-0 ; deficiency Rs. 
20-4-0 or 25 per cent. 

Rs. 72-4-0 ; deficiency Rs. 72 or 
28 per cent. 

Rs, 96; deficiency Rh. 4 or 4 
per cent. 

Us. 195 ; surplus of Rs. 50 ; this 
man’s crops realised the (com- 
parativelv) largo sum of 
Rs. .‘330. 

Rs. 91-12-0; deficiency Its. 
64-12-0 or over 33 per cent. 


the people.’ Simulation of poverty I Such obscurant vision in high Indian 
otficials combined with insult to the people who provide them with princely 
salaries, accounts (or much in Indian backwardness. The Lieut. >Oolonel 
proceeds : ‘ There is, broadly speaking, no such thing as thrift, as defined in 
the denial to oneself of superfiuous articles of food, drink, and clothing, and 
investment of their cost in durable articles and especially in capital which 
itself aids in producing. There is certainly an amount of scraping and 
saving carried on amongst all classes to an incredible degree ; but the object 
in view in most oases is not that of obtaining a competency or of raising 
gradually the position of the family in the world. It is rather that of 
aooumulaiing fur the purpose of squandering the money in pilgrimages, 
panohayets, marriages, etc. It is notorious that the native soldier, even with 
ample means to command food, will starve himself to an injurions extent 
in order to hoard. To quote Mr. Boys again, it is for some reasons not to be 
desired for the present that the standard of comfort should be very mateirially 
raised. Were it to be so raised a fall in prices might cause considerable 
distress amongst classes where it is non-existent ’ (Pp. iii-W). 
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Village* ! Kasrawan. l 8 persone. | Re. 90*1{M) ; dledoienoy Be. 


Behta Sidhai. '• 8 

1 



: 

ii:i 


99'4-0 or 9 per cent. 

118.50-5-6 ; dencieacy 118.81-6-6 
or 94 por cent. 

lls. 57-7-6; nurpluH of Be* 8; 
wife eervant in Thakuv’a 
family. 

Ua. 28-8-0 ; detk'iency Bn. 2C or 
nearly 50 por cent. 

Bh. 85-12~0; doficioncy 12 annaa. 
f Re. 97-2-0 ; delloiency R». 48 6 
I or 03 per cent. 

; lU. 38-14-0 ; deficiency Us. 

19-6-0 or about 30 p<T cent, 

, Uu. 100' 5- 6 ; d 0 ti 0 i e n c y 
1 Ks.84~14 10, or nearly 50 per 
cent. R'«. 250 in debt; con- 
template flijjht. 

Ua.119-2-0; tlefioicncy Rk, 
43 10-0 or about 24 per cent. 


It is of the above record — that and none other — that 
the officiating Commissioner writes with such optimism as 
to the individual getting enough to eat, as to lln^ amount 
available for food being * ample for a working man.’ Mr. 
Boys retired in 1889, Being a pensioner ho is still 
probably living. If he be 1 trust he will see those lines 
and, in his luxurious retirement, will reconsider his 
expressions of nineteen years ago, and do something to 
repair the wrong he then did to the people out of whose 
necessities his retirement allowance comes. To keep 
him in England India has to contribute the annual 
incomes of considerably over one thousand Indian people. 
The wrong done by Mr. Boys was gross. Taking one of 
the cheapest grains as standard, and leaving out of 
account altogether very young children, though even in 
India little children GO.st something per annum to main* 
tain, this is the result ; — 

Twenty households : — 

Three with surplus — Rs.14 4 0, 118.50, and 

R8.8 respectively « 
R8.67 4 0, 

28 
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Seventeen vrith deficiencies — Bs.lS, Bs.45, B8.48, 

Bs.lO, Bs.33 4 0, 
B8.20 4 0, B8.72. 
Bs.4, Rs,54 12 0, 
R8.9 4 0, Bs.ai 6 6. 
Rs.26, Rs-O 12 0, 
Rs.48 6 0, Rb. 19 6 0, 
R8.841410,R8.43100 
= Rs.564 10. 

DeficicncicK in Seventeen Families Rs.564 1 0 

Surpluses in Three Families 67 4 0 

Net Deficiency ... Rs.496 13 0 

Or, Je33 28. r,d. 

This would mean an average deficiency in each of the 
twenty households of Ra.24 (.11 123.), and, if the seven- 
teen households only be regarded, in each of them, a 
deficiency of Rs.3l 6a. (.€2 Is. lOd.). 

The habit is inveterate with the Indian official and his 
prototype in the India Oftice : except when he wishes to 
show that Indian taxation, land taxation especially, is 
absurdly light ‘ptr capita, he never takes the trouble to 
ascertain how the main facts fit in with the actual 
situation of the particular year with which he is dealing. 
From the first, all through the years since we assumed 
authority in India, this has been our practice. Nowhere 
in at least two hundred Indian Blue Books, dating from 
1760 to 1901, which have been the object of my study for 
this book daring the year in which it is written, eon 1, 
anywhere, find an honest grappling with existing statistics 
and their application to the condition of Bam Singh, or 
Hari Qour, or Gundy Pershotum, or Ahmed Khan, or 
Bamaswamy. There is a slight approximation to this 
desideratum in Sir Auckland Colvin's comments on the 
inquiry of 1888, but only a slight approximation; His 
Honor carefully avoids working out the figures according 
to reconsidered food prices. 1 forbear inquiry into <x 
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eomment upon the remarkable and significant psycho- 
logical fact to which the circumstance bears strange 
testimony. 

To resume the '88 investigation in the North-Western 
Provinces, now, happily, the reader will probably think, 
nearing a close. 

Mr. A. H. Harrington, Officiating Commissioner, 
Fyzabad Division, contributes a report which calls for 
quotation in full. It is addrcsscnl to the Director of Land 
Records and .\griculture, North-Western Provinces and 
Oudh, and is dated Fyzabad, April 4, 1888, and is as 
follows (pp. 171-2) 

Sir, — Ab directed in Government (Revenue Department), Scarcity 

dated 12th Januaiy, t have the honour to forward the report 

and opinion submitted by Colonel Noble. 1 have iittked Major 
Anaon to forward hia reply aa soon aa poaaible ; but it hoH not yet 
been received. 

2. Colonel Noble's report is iuteroating* but I think it Bomowhat 
too optimistic. From the fact that bi the months of .lanuary and 
February, 68 families in 17 villages, t’oiifti.stlng of the poorest 
inhftbitanta of those villages, aro found to have a suftkient food- 
supply, it is hardly safe to infer that in no part of the Oonda diHirict 
do the poorest agiiculturists or labourers Huifer from a daily 
insufficiency of food. 

8. Oonda is undoubtedly bettor oil than many other disiricts. 
As remarked by Mr. W. 0. Bcnctt in the Oonda article Oudh 
Oosettoor,' vol. i. p. 516| : * There can be no doubt that the thin- 
ness of the population, the extent of fertile W'aste, and the extreme 
lightness of the summary settlement, have combined to give this 
district on almost complete freedom from the worst fonns of poverty. 
Beggars are rare in the south, and almost unknown in the north.' 
But, on the same page, the same authority remarks: 'It is not 
tU] he has gone into these subjects in detail that a man can fully 
appreciate how terribly thin the line is which divides large umssoii 
of people from absolute nakedness and starvation.' I believe 
that this remark is tnie of every district in Oudh, the difforencos 
between them consisting in the greater or smaUer extent of the 
always large proportion which is permanently in this depressed and 
dangerous condition. 

4. I cite one or two facts in support of this view. Bahriach, 
a district of my division, like Oonda, is one of the comparatively 
well-to^ districts. Yet, even there, * there are very many under- 
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fed and meagre oxeatures, no doubt; but the proportion of snob 
ifl not 80 large as elsewhere. Perhaps high rents have not had 
time to produce any noxious effect' (*Oudh Gazetteer,* voL i. 
p. 149). * At present the only motive for entering into the zwtak 
(oontraot) is wwni of foody and that thU zb an znereasing tnoUve ut 
Blzoion by the increasing number of sewaku (bond-slaves). Every 
Beeond man met with in the plains of Hissampur is a aewak, , . . 
As every sewak is a bankrupt, and as the sewaks form a largo 
proportion of the whole, it may be gathered that the agricultural 
classes are deeply embarrassed. That their condition is becoming 
worse receives support from the fact that a caste formerly exempt 
from this servitude is now subject to it— that of the Ahirs' {Ibid. 
pp. 147, 14H). In the introduction to the * Oudh Gazetteer,* Mr. 
Bonett, an observer wholly free from pessimism, says of the 
lowest castes in Oudh that * the lowest depths of misery and degra- 
dation is readied by tho Koris and Chamars ; * and he describes 
them as ' always on the verge of starvation.* Now tho Chamars 
and Koris are eleven per cent., or rather more than one-tenth, of the 
entire population of Oudh, [t.c., nearly one and a half millions.] 

Lastly, 1 quote tho following passage from some papers con- 
tributed by me to tho Pioneer under tho head of ** Oudh Adairs," 
in 1H70. * It has been calculated that about 60 per cent, of the 
entire native population ' are sunk in such abject poverty that 
unless the small earnings of child labour ore added to the small 
general stock by which the family is kept alive, some members 
of the family would starve. With tho bulk of them education would 
be synonymous with starvation.’ And 1 cited the following passage 
from the Oudh Education Report for 1874 

* Mr. Thompson, tho Inspector of the Eastern Circle, whose 
thorough acquaintance with the wants and condition of the people 
within his own circle is well known, showed in the report for 1879-78 
that a labourer in Oudh by sending his son to school would incur a 
loss of thirty per cent, of his income ; not thirty per cent, which oould 
otherwise be saved, but thirty per cent, of what is necessary to preserve 
himself, children, and aged relatives from perishing by hunger. As 
long as tlieir condition remiuns so abjectly poor as it is, the only 
means on which a child could bo sent to school would be that it should 
receive a meed a day from tho Government.’ 

6. On tho question, then, whether the impression *that the 
greater proportion of the people of India suffer from a daily in- 
suficiency of food is wholly untrue, or partially true,* I would reply 
that tho obser^'ations already on record in Settlement reports and 
Gazetteers are likely to fumii^ much more reliable information than 


That is to say, nearly eight millions out of thirteen millions. 
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iiolAted inquiries hero end there of a low seleeVd, And for the most 
part overworked, ofhcerA. My own belief, after a good deal of 
study of the closely-connected question of agricultural indebted- 
ness (vide my five chapters on Economic Itcfonn in lioral India in 
the Ca/cutta Jtevifu^ 18t*2-85), is that the impression is perfectly true 
as regards a varying, but always considerable, part of the year in the 
greater pari of India. 

6. As to the exKnit of tlie evil, this proportion, whatever it 
is, will be found in that onc-dfth of tho total population of India 
wbioli comprises * the classes most liable to fivmiiie, tho labourer}*, 
weavers, beggars, and potters,' amounting in number * to abo\it 
thirteen millions of adult males, or a population of nearly forty 
millions, including women and children, or twenty per cent, of 
the totiil population of liritish India' (Kainiue ConitniHsion Ileport, 
part 2, section vi., paragraph IL). Of thi?* one-iifth (‘iO per cent.) 
1 do not think that it would be an over cstitnaic to calculate that 
at least ono-fourth, or five per cent., of the total population suffer 
from a chronic iiisuthcicncy of fof>d, au«l that another five per 
cent, just get enough food, and no more, it will bo understood 
that I am not now referring to the quality, but only tho q\iantity, 
of the food. 

7. To the question how far any remedial inoaKurcs ran lic 
suggestc<i, I can only urge the vigorous adoption of tlmt •]>olioy 
of inaiutaining agricultural operations at tho highest attainable 
standard of clliciency ’ which, as long ago as December, 1881, the 
Government of India recognised aa an object of paramount iiupori- 
ancc. In the extract from the Resolutions appended to the Govern- 
luent k.itor under reply, the Govcrnnicnt of India recognised it to be 

* on imperative duty to ascertain w'hethcr any legitimate means can 
be provided to check the degradation of agriculture which is 

by mck-renting, or any unsuitable systeni of collocting rent, inability 
to obtain capital on reasonable terms^ or the lack of 'irrigating 
machinery and agricultural implements.’ And it pronounced that 

* the relief or prevention of such deterioration is an object which 
should have prominence in tho work of every provincial Agricultural 
JOepartment.' 

8. Up to this date this declaration of policy reinains a dead 
letter as regards facilitating the supply of capital on reasonable 
terms^ and tlio protection, repair, and extension, of wells, tanks, 
embankments, or other works of land improvement other than 
canals. It will continue to be a dead letter as long aa these questionis 
remain as at present at the unfruitful stage of fitful discussions inside 
the Government offiocs between a Secretary here and a Member 
of Council there, and as long as the necessary step is deferred 
of appointing strong Commissions to review the data and experience 
already gainod, to make such further inquiry as may be necessary, 
and to map out a line of actiom 
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Another authority on Oudh, Mr. H. C. Irwin,* Deputy 
Commissioner of Rae Bareli, presented a report which 
lends itself to copious citation. The information which 
his letter* gives concerning the cropping capacity of 
the soil and the possibilities of securing anything like 
decent living arc of special interest. He writes (pp. 175, 
179) 

I qnoNtioned rm;h cultivator as to the out-turn of each crop sown 
by him. If his answers ahow'ed anything abnormal in the rate of 
produce I pressed him to explain the cause, and asked his ncighboui's 
or the patwari what they tliought. As a rule, I have put down 
the final result arrived at by this exhausting, if not e.xhaustivc, 
process : not with much confidence in its correctness, but deeming 
it at least less unworthy of record than any merely conjectural 
estimate of my own, 

6. As regards amount of produce per acre, I found a general 
concensus of opinion tliat wheat and rabi crops generally nowa- 
days do not yield such heavy returns as they did twenty or thirty 
years ago. I was, and to sonic extent still am, inclined to regard 
this as a siunplo of the (ana femporia arti to which the unpro- 
gressive classes in every country seem prone. Jhit Mr. OartlaiK 
whoso experience of the Salon tahsil extends over twenty years, 
and who probably is more intimately acquainted witli its rural life 
than luiy Kuropoan official can protend to be, assures me that it 
is really the fact, and is inclined to ascribe it to over-cropping 
and excessive irrigalion. A field once irrigated must, according 
► to him. bo always irrigated ; for though before it was ever watered at 
all it might yield a tolerable dry crop, yet, once watered, it will 
yield nothing without irrigation. I am not, myself, enough of 
an agricultural clirmist to have an opinion of any value on this 
point, but T should think that deficiency of manure had a good deal 
to do with the deficiency of produce, so far as it is a fact. As 
cultivation ht\s increased, grazing ground has. of course, diminished. 
Cattle arc dearer than they wore, and probably fewer in number; 
clearing of such jungles as there were has forced a more extensive 
use of cow-dung as fuel. Thus, while the area of cultivation is 
certainly larger, the amount of available manure is probably less 
than it was shortly after annexation. Of these causes a diminished 
9 ut-turn per aei-e would not be a very surprising result. 

7. The impression wliioh I derived from this inquiry is that, 
speaking roughly, a first-rate crop of jarhan or transplanted rice 

* Author of * The Garden of India.' W. H. Allen and Co., London. 

* Dated Kae Bareli, tKHh March, 189$, p. 174, ' Boon. Inq. K. W. Prorisees 
and Oudb.' 
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wiU. if the rains be abundant and weD distributed, as much 
as 15 maunds or 1,330 lb«. per bigha. Anything over this would be 
very exceptionaL Broadcast rice would, under the most favourable 
conditions, yield 13 maunds or 084 lbs. |>er bigha. For juwar imd 
bajra, the soil of the district does not seem to be very well suited, 
and I beliove Uiat 656 Ihs. to 820 lbs. per bigha would be regarded 
as a heavy crop. Wheat, barley, and spring crops generally, 
seldom, I should say, yield more than 820 Ibsi. |>er bigha. Average 
yields I should take to be for jarhan 820 lbs. ; for broadcast rice 
574 lbs. to 656 lbs. ; for juwar and bajra 494 lbs. to 656 lbs. ; for wheat 
and spring crops generally 574 lbs. to 656 lbs. In a year of drought 
or of excessive floixls, or of extensive blight or hailKtorins, the average 
out'turn would, of course, bo much lower. 

8. In calculating the money value of grain, I may explain that 1 
have adopted a general average of 50 Ib.s. to the rupee. The iniirket 
price of every kind of grain has for isome tune past been considerably 
higher than this ; but it is the threshing-floor prices at harvest 
which have to lie considered, and these were every whore said to have 
been from five to six panseru'n, t .c., 50 lbs. to 60 Ibi*. per riipoo for rice, 
Indian coni, and other kharif staples. 

9. The out’turn in column 8 is tliat of the past kharif and 
the present rabi of 1295 fasli. Queutions m to the yield of 
the previous year would, I considered, be harder to answer. Having 
premised thus miuh, I turn to the various points brought out by the 
inquiry. 

10. Terhaps the most salient of these is the extreme scarcity of 

warm clothing among the people examined. My statement (A) 
mHowh, for 176 persons, only 10 blankets, 16 raz^ais, and 24 quilts. 
So that more than three- fourths of them go Uirough the winter with 
no bettor covering than the common sheet or doftar). The 

common country blanket, ^uch iv* in made by tlio Qararias, and sold 
for from 10 to 14 annas, is not found among the more respectable 
families, being deemed a less creditable garment thou a dohar, Mr. 
Gartloji's statement (B) shows eight blankets, two raxais, and five 
qiiUtB among 7 1 persons— a still lower proiK>rtiun. Charpais seem more 
common, My 173 had 09 bedsteads among them, and Mr. Gartlan's 
71 bad 33. bleeping on the ground is so productive of fever, that I 
fihovld be glad to sec chaqiius exempted from attachment and sale in 
execution of decrees. 

11. None even of the working cattle get any graiii, and live on 
grass, bhusa, and karbL The so-called grazing grounds yield, except 
during the rains, practically no grass, and the so- called jungles 
nothing more nutritive than dhak leaves. To the question whether 
the plough and well-bullock.s get no grain, the invariable answer was ; 
* How should they f Mm can’t get grain.’ 

13. Agricultural labour is not expensive. The best-paid form 
of it is reaping, which is remunerated by one-tw'elfth of the produce 
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which* with ai^ heavy crop and a quick workman, might oome to 
as much as 5 sccra (10 lbs.) a day. Next comes watering from 
tanks and jhils by means of durjlas : men thus employed get 2^ and 
in some part 3 seers (5 lbs. to 6 lbs.) a day, while those who water 
from wells get or 2 seers (3 lbs. to 4 lbs.) ; weeders the same ; 
house-builders and thatchcra get from 5 pice to 2 annas a day (less 
than one half-penny to twopence per day). 

IS. Indebtedness is not extensive, and heavy indebtedness is excep- 
tional. Of my thirty examinees, eight said they were not in debt at 
all ; and, of the others, only two could be described as heavily indebted. 
Most of them keep up a running account with some viahajariy which 
is balanced at the close of the year in *Teth. If the harvest has been 
good, the debt in generally cleared olT and a fresh account started 
from Asarh ; if bad, the unliquidated balance is carried on to the 
next year. The advances are usually for seed (bi$ar) or food 
(klbawai)t and sometimes for purchase of bullocks, and for marriage 
or funeral ceremonies. The common rate of interest on cash loans is 
twenty-flve per cenl. per annum; on food advances, twenty-five per 
cent. ; on advances for seed it seems to be always fifty per cent. 

14. A noteworthy point is the wide variations in the amount of 
food which difieront individuals c.Uimato as a suificient daily ration. 
The most liberal estimate is that of a well-to-do Kurmi, No. 11, who 
said he always ate one and a linlf seers (3 lbs.). The lowest is about 
throo-qiuirtoi s of a seer for an adult male (1 \ lbs.). I am inclined to 
think that this is very much a matter of habit, resulting from a long 
course of easy or pinched civeumstanees. In well-to-do families, 
accustomed to cat as much as they can, I daresay a man who was at 
w'ork all day would cat three pounds at two meals. In hard-np 
households, on the other hand, one and a half pounds would be the 
usual thing ; and no one would think of eating more. One seer for a 
man, three-quarters for a woman, and half a seer for a boy of ten, 
would perhaps be a fair average allowance, 

15. In 1«3 of the 30 eases in statement A, the suridus in column 15 
falls short of the estimated food consumption of the year, leaving 
nothing for clothes and miscellaneous expenditure. This seeming 
anomaly is partly due, no doubt, to undcr-cstimate of out-turn — 
which, as already remarked, there was a general tendency to under- 
state. In part it is to be explained by the fact that the poorer 
classes don't eat a full ration of grain every day in the year. For 
some weeks before each harvest they bring homo from their fields 
bundles of green com which they roast and eat, and this they exelndo 
from their estimate of threshing-fioor totals. Again, 120 to 160 lbs. 
of carrots may bo bought for a rupee— and these, when in season, are 
largely used to eke out the food supply. The same is the ease with 
mangoes, cucumbers, and Squashes.* Probably a quarter of the 
food consumed by the poorest classes consists of such beggarly 
elements as these. 
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To the main quesUon'^-'^rhother poorer dmoa get onough 
to eat— a categortoal answer is not eatty. I believe that a great 
majority do. in ordinary times, satisfy their hunger at least onoe a 
day* That the poorer families eat as much as would be good for 
them, I very much doubt. Hunger, os already remarked, is very 
much a matter of habit; and people who have felt the pinch of 
famine— as nearly all the poorer households must have felt it — get 
into the way of eating less than wealthier families and less than they 
could assimilate with physical advantage to themsclvf's. 

17. The more one looks into tho condition of the Indian cultivator 
and labourer, the more, it seems to me, one must be impressed by 
tlic narrowness of the iu:urgin between him and destitution. The 
upper class of tenant, tht3 man with from five to ten ticrcs of land and 
upwards, shouhl, in average times, and with onlinary industry, bo 
well above the pressure of actual want, lint the small cultivators, 
i.e., tho largo majority, must bo always on tho brink of want of food, 
though the services of the mahajan generally save them from going 
further than the brink. 

18. Take, for instance, the case of a tenant with five bighas, with a 
wife and throe children under ten years of age. Assume that he is 
paying nothing for labour, and endow him with a pair of perennial 
bullocks which shall never need to be replaced and never be sick or 
sorry, and never co.st anything to feed. He sows, let us say, three 
bighas with rice, and gets a crop of 12 maunds a bigha, or 36 maunds. 
In November he again sows two bighas of this with peas and grain, 
and reaps 12 uiaunds ; while the other two bighas he sows witli 
w-heat, and gets a crop of 20 nuinnds, or 10 maunds per bigha. 
Total produce, 08 maunds. worth, at 25 scors the rupee, which is a 
very high tlircshing-lloor price, Rs.lOH. It will be admitted that he 
has not done badly with his harvcbt. Land whicli produces suc.h 
crops R8 these must be of good tpiality, and i» nut likely to let under, 
at least, Ils.6 a bigbn. llis rent will thus be Hs.OO. He will require 
about four maunds for seed, wortli Us.O 6a. ; surpluH for food and 
olothiiig, and all other expenditure, Rs.Tl lOa. Allow as daily food 
supply for himself one seer, thrce-qunrU?r seer for his wife, and ono 
seer for tho three children. Total daily rations, two and three- 
quarter seers, or 25 maunds, worth Ks.iO per annum, balance 
available for all other puri)oseH, lU.dl 10a. ^Vith such a surplus 
he would deem himself, and con;ndermg his wants and habits 
actually would be, very comfortable. 

10. Hut suppose the rains to be scanty or inopportune ; suppose 
that there are three or four nights of sharp frost in January or 
February, and a hailstonn early in March. Under theso unfavourable, 
but constantly recurring, conditions, his rice will scarcely yield more 
than six maunds a bigha or 18 maumls ; his two bighas of peas and grain 
Will bear, perhaps, eight maunds ; and his two bighas of wheat ten 
maunds. Total, 65 maunds, worth Es.56. So that after paying hi«j rent 
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and putting by seed, he^^l havo left only 12^ maunds, worth 
Be.l9 10a. ; while, by the liipposition, the food alone of hia family 
amounts to 25 maunds, worth K9.40. It may bo said that he would 
cam something by field labour. A man with five bighas on his hondB 
to cultivate, without any help but that of his wife and one or two 
small boys, can hardly do much else. But suppose him to work two 
months in the year for hire at three seers a day. This would only 
bring 4} maunds, worth about Bs.?, which would not go far to make 
up the deficit. He would probably cut down the food consumption 
by a fourth, and the only other rcKOurces open to him would be either 
to sell his bullocks, and so disqualify himself for further cultivation, 
or to raise a loan at 25 per cent. Once in the mesh of the money- 
lender, it will go liard with him before he escapes it. 

20. Calculations which I need not repeat here have led me to the 
corK'lnsiou that a landless labouring family of the same size as in the 
case above would earn about 2H maunds, worth about Bs.4t5, in the 
course of the year, supposing the man to be employed for five 
months in field work and for six months in building and thatching. 
Deducting food at the same rate, 25 maunds, worth Bs.40, there 
would be a balance of Bs.5 for clothing and all other expense. This 
small saving would, by a very moderate degree of illdiick or ill-healthi 
bo turned into a deficit. But even assuming that the ordinary small 
cultivator and able-bodied labourer can always be sure of sufficient 
food, there remain the aged, infirm, and childless poor. The question 
whether thc!»e get enough to cat can only be answered by a decided 
negative. 

21. In conclusion of this part of the subject, the nearest approach 
that I can furniHli to a categorical answer to the question whether 
the agricultural population of this district arc sufficiently fed, is tliat 
tlib mass of tlicui in ordinary times, and the always, do get 
enough to cat ; but that a considerable minorily in bad seasons feel 
the pinch of hunger ; and that a sniidl minority consisting of the 
sickly, the weak, the old. and the childless, suffer from chronic 
hunger, except just about harvest iiiuo, when grain is plentiful and 
easily to be had. I do not understand that the indigent town popu- 
lations are intended to be included in this inquiry. There can be no 
doubt that they suffer much more than the agricultural classes from 
want of food, especially the unfortunate pardn^nashin women, and 
indeed men too, of good but impovorished families, who have sunk in 
the world, who arc ashamed to beg, who live on the remnants of 
their property, and whom every rise in prices hits cruelly hard. For 
such people, dear grain ineaus semi-starvation, while to the produoer 
it, of course, means increased value of his produce. 

22. So far actual foots. As for remedies, 1 must confess that I 
havo very little to offer in the way of suggestion. The new Kent Act 
having boon in force for little more than a year, it would, 1 presume, 
bo considered out of place to point out its failure to protect the heirs 
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oC deceased tenants from rack*renting, and to secure actual tenants 
from spiteful eviction ; otherwise these points on which it would 
be easy to dilate. 

28. The gradual deterioration of tho common country oatUe is, I 
believe, mainly due to the steady diminution of gracing grounds, 
owing to tho increased area under cultivation. Opportunity might Ih 3 
taken, I think, to remedy this at tho next Settlement, now not very 
far distant. Tho Settleiiicnt OHiccr might set apart specified Innd, 
amounting to a certain proportion of the area of oacli village, say 
ten per cent., to be exempted from assosanient on condition that it 
should be devoted exclusively to the growth of grass and other fodder, 
and that the village cattle should be allowed to graxc on it free of 
charge to their owners. A portion of this reserved area might alho be 
required to be planted with quick-growing timlier for fuel, for tho 
gratuitous use of the villagers. These inoasurcs would, it may be 
hoped, lead to improved agricuHuro by incnn*! of b<‘ttcr and stronger 
bullocks, and more abundant manure, wocmI taking the place of cow- 
dung aa fuel. The so-callcd reclamation of waste lands has, 1 think, 
been carried a great deal too far in Oudh, and should he as far us 
possible checked for the future. ‘ What is needed,’ if I may bo 
allowed to quote words which f have used olscwlicro, Ms not the 
brooking up of fresh soils, but tlie better and more careful cultixation 
of the land already under tillage. Tho area available for gra/lng is 
already far too scanty in at least nine districts out of twelve. . . . 
The increased produce which is needed for tho luloquato support of 
the people must be derived from an increased intensity of industry, 
not from an extension of its area/ 

24. I must plead guilty to holding the heroic heresy that tho 
exportation of grain from Indian ports should bo stopped when prices 
in any large portion of the country reach a certain point, ft Is true 
that tho grain exported is chiefly wheat, and that wheat is not the 
food of the poorest classes. Still, the effect of keeping wiieat down 
below starvation prices would be obviously’ to reduce the inionsity of 
the demand for the coarser grains. This, however, is of course a 
remedy for exceptional scarcity only, and ouo which no one would 
advocate in normal times. 

25. Tlie only other suggestion which occurs to me is that the wide 
difference between threshing-floor fuid market prices is to a great 
extent thv result of the necessity under which the cultivator lies of 
sdling off a large proportion of his grain as soon us it is cleaned, to 
enable him to pay his rent. The viahajan is thus enabled for a few 
weeks to buy grain very cheaply, and almost nionoi)oliscs the large 
profit arising horn the increased value which the some grain possesses 
two months later. It may be worth consideration whether, if tho 
revenoe and rent demands were made payable in eight, instead of, aa 
they osoally are at present, in four, instalments, the tenant would 
not be able to hold his groin longer, and so get a better price for it. 
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Of course tfiere are obviote objections which may be urged againai 
this measure ; but I am at all stire that it would not be worth 
trying as an experiment in one or twj districts. I am quite aware 
that this may be called a tinkering experiment, and that to stop 
exportation is an undeniable interference with free trade; but 
can only regret that, except perhaps the proposal contained in para- 
graph 23, and further alterations of the rent law, which this is not 
the place to discuss, I know of no other direct remedies for tho 
condition of tlio poorer cla^.^cs which would be less open to criticism. 

In regard to the elaborate tables which follow, in 
which there are sixteen columns of particulars, I need 
only refer to the ‘ Iloinarks.’ 

1. Kurmi, cultivator and labourer. ‘Weak and ill-fed 
in appearance. Has been ton or fifteen years in village. 
Has one ragged bedstead. No warm clothing of any 
kind. Seemed stupefied with cold. Says the family 
cat six lbs. of grain daily between them, which equals 
‘2,444 lbs. per annum, or more than the surplus of grain 
after paying rent.* 

2. Pasi, cultivator and chaukidar.' Requires for daily 
food for self and family 1,382 lbs. of food more than 
his income allows. ‘ No warm clothes at all.* 

3. Kcxhcart cultivator. ‘ Has no warm clothes. Says 
he is often hungry during the daytime, but satisfies his 

♦ hunger at night.’ 

4. Ahir, cultivator. ‘No warm clothes.* Says his 
fields yield loss than assessment estimate. ‘ Owes R3.40, 
incurred for funeral feast for first wife and marriage of 
another.* 

5. -lA/r, cultivator, ‘No warm clothes. Owes Bs.l4 
at Rs.‘2 per cent, per mouth, which is ordinarily paid oflf 
during the year.* 

G. Kalwarj cultivator. ‘No warm clothes. Well- 
nourished. Owes Rs.32, incurred for a wedding which 
he says is generally paid within the year.’ 

7, 8, and 9. Much tho same as 6. 

10. Kurmi, cultivator and labourer. ‘ When he con, 
cooks twice a day; but very often has not the wHere- 

' Village watchman, or any watchman. 
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withal. Has no clothing of any kind except a couple 
of shirts, and a sheet for his wife. This couple 
fortunately have no children; they need no charpai.' 

11, Kwrmi, cultivator. Family. ‘ Has been fourteen or 
fifteen generations in the village and never ejected. He 
says every labouring man will eat one and a half seer 
(3 lbs.) a day if he can get it.' 

12. Kurmi, cultivator. Cattle live on stalks and straw. 
When asked if the cattle get no grain, says men can’t 
get grain, how can cattle'? Not in debt; oat their own 
grain all the year round. Make jewelry tvitli the 
surplus, when they have any, but have made none for 
four years. Own marriage and sister’s paid out of 
savings. This is a well-to-do lilth; household, very much 
owing to the fact that they have so few mouths to feed. 

13 and 14. Call for no comment. 

15, Lonia, cultivator and labourer. ‘ This roan is 
pretty well-to-do, thanks to a yearly contribution of 
Bs.60 from his brother, a contractor.’ 

16 and 17. Nothing noteworthy. 

18. Muria, aged 60 or 65. Screams when asked if he 
eats his own grain all the year, and says he only does so 
for four months. 

19. Ahir, cultivator and labourer. ‘ Says he eats grain 
advanced by the mahajan (moneylender) for eight months 
in the year.’ ‘ Improbable,’ interjects Mr. Irwin. 

21. Kurmi, aged 60, labourer. Owes Ks.36. Paid 
the interest last year out of Rs.lO sent him by his son, 
who is employed at Dehra in a tea garden. No razai or 
blankets. Suffers a good deal from cold. 

26. Ohosi, aged 34, cultivator and herdsman. When 
asked why he pays a rent of 118.14 for land which yields 
only B8.12 7a. Op. worth of grain, explains that he only 
coltivates to have fodder for his cattle, 

27. Ahir, aged 40, cultivator and labourer. * Lives on 
his own produce for only two months, on wages of labour 
for six months, and on moneylender’s grain for four 
months. Has no warm clothes. Cannot get as much 
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to eat as he would lihe, and thinks himself badly ofiC A 
poor, thin, but merry, creature/ 

28. Lonia, aged 30, cultivator. ‘Always borrows to 
pay bis rent. Repays out of money he gets for opium. 
Family ; sixty years’ residence in village ; never ejected. 
Built a well five years ago. Is well-to-do and content ; 
said to bo a iirst-rato cultivator. A big strong man of 
more than average intelligence.’ 

29. CJuinien, aged 50, cultivator and labourer. * Six 
generations in village ; never ejected. Does not get 
enough to cat nowadays, only at and after harvest. For 
two months before each harvest victuals are short. Thin 
and poor- looking.’ 

30. Ghamen, aged 55, cultivator. ‘ Three or four 
generations in village ; never ejected. Rent enhanced 
three years ago. Says he means to relinquish his land 
this year, as it does not pay, <and he has got into debt 
over it. Is evidently under-fed.’ 

Summary, 

Eight out of the thirty are not in debt; twenty-two 
owe about Rs.794, interest on which is R3.202 — that 
is, Rs.3G principal, Rs.9 interest, for each, on an 
" average. 

Total income per family (average) Rs.60, or Rs.lO 
(13s. 4d.) per head per annum. Seventeen showed sur- 
plus, thirteen deficit. 

Mr. Gartlan reports on thirteen cultivators (71 
individualvs) thus: — 

Rs. a. p. 

Total income, including borrowed capital 1,442 12 0 
(Us. Ill for each household). 

Cultivation expenditure ... B8.155 8 0 

Rent 258 12 0 

Interest 128 8 0 ^ 

Leaving ... 905 0 0 

Less borrowed capital 801 0 0 


Balance ... U8.514 0 0 



10b. 8d. PER HEAD ALL ROUKD 4,11 

Or, on an average, of B8.40 jwr family and under Ra8 
(10s. 8d.) per head per annum. 

And, in that year, for cheap food like bajri there was 
required » : — 

lU'. A. p. 

For an adult ‘2:1 rt 0 

For a child 0 o 

There were eight rupees all round. That is quite clear, 
for extraneous sources of income are all reckoned. 1 And 
it hard to believe the food-grains prices were so high as 
is officially stated. During that very year Sir Auckland 
Colvin was Lieutenant-Governor of these Provinces: 
through his Chief Secretary he stated that he was fairly 
well satisfied with the results recorded. Those results 
the reader has before him. How do they strike the 
fresh intelligence he brings to bear on them? Neither 
of the functionaries named could haves been cont(»nt had 
ho brought acumen and thought to bear on the figures 
before him. But there is so much of written matter 
daily coming before a Lieutenant - Governor and his 
Secretary that as a matter of nccc'ssity everything is 
‘scamped.’ (I use a disagreeable word in no invidious 
sense, but because the secretariat and gubernatorial 
siuniiiary of these records can only be described by such 
a word.) 

In the particulars collected by Mr. Gartlan = arc one 
or two statements deserving of further mention. We are 
told that on the slightest provocation, or even on no 
provocation at all, the Indian cultivator will light- 
heartedly incur debt. Here are three citations which 
do not bear out this contention : — 

' Prefer short allowance and inferior kinds of food to inclining 
debt.' 


* Biatistiool Absirset for British India, No. 24. T think the prices on 
p. 2M recorded too high. But there is the authority. Current prices of 
food-grains Bareilly, 1880, 15*02 seers Bajri per rupee. 

* Who, it should previously have been stated, was manager of the Palmer 
Waste Land Grant. 
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* Cannot get along without borrowing, and pay the naual rates ; 
but owing to bad credit have diihculty in procuring supplies ; and 
in preference to getting further into debt live on short allowance 
of grain, supplemented with weeds, fruit, etc. My difficulties com- 
menced in 1877-78» the year of drought, and I have never been able 
to re-establish myself ainco. As a large cultivator in that year my 
losses were heavy, and my indebtedness then begun.* Mr. Gartlan 
adds : * Personally the writer remembers this man before the date 
mentioned as a largo cultivator and a person of good credit and some 
substance.’ 

* Manages to make both ends meet, but lives on short allowance in 
preference to getting into debt. Credit not very good, but can obtain 
loans when necessity forces him to do so.’ 

Finally Major Anson, agent of the Balrampur Estate, 
reports : — 

Pyzabad Division (p. 209). Cultivator, with one plough, family 
three ; income, B8.73 ; food at 40 lbs. per rupee ; balance available 
for food, 118.45; deficiency, Bs. 9 = 17 per cent. 

(Ditto). A Hanwora ; income, Bh. 82 ; three in family ; available 
for food, Bs. 22 ; required, Bs.54 ; deficiency, Rs.82 = 60 per cent. — 
a tnily awful result. 

(Ditto). A day labourer; income Bs.47 ; throe in family; avail- 
able for food, Ba.87 ; required, Bs.64 ; deficiency, Bs,17=s31 percent. 

Out of seven instances, four show most serious deficiencies : one, 
a potty dealer, is Bs.l4 deficient ; two have just enough ; and one, a 
luoneyicndcr, shows a surplus. 



* To affsct deep interest in things native ia incorrect. A lady was 
asked what she had seen of the people since she came out. ** Oh t 
nothing," she said. " Thank goodness, I know nothing at all about 
them, and don't wish to ; really, 1 think, the less one sees and knows 
about them the bettor. As for Hindustani, 1 should never dream 
of trying to learn it." ’ — ‘ A S/iorlswotmm in Indiut' htj Isabkl 
Savoby. 


PURCHASING POWER OF ONE RUPEE. 


1873-1877 


1898-1897. 


Wages per' Amount of n: Wages pctr’ Amount of 

District. Dutrirt. 


Patna 3-4 :36 lbs. Wheat Patna 4-5 80 lbs. Wheat 

Cawnpore ! Under 4 j401b8. „ Cawnporc 4-5 29 lbs. ,, 

Fyaabad ( P87-3-75 401bs, „ Fyzabad 1*87-4 27 lbs. „ 

; |60 lbs. Millet ’ 37 lbs. Mulct 

1 26 lbs. Rico 

Amritsar 1 6 129 lbs. Rice Amritzar 7-8 ,19 lbs. „ 

Jubbulpurj 4-6 iSolbs. „ Jubbulpur 8i 26 lbs. „ 


MEAN PRICE OP PADDY PER GARCE (MADUASh 


1873 


Rs.1495 

1874 


1438 

1876 


162*5 

1876 


246*5 

1877 


280*3 


29 
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* Who i$ it we deceive ? 

OurHclves, or God— with *11 this make-believe ? ’ 

Bbowkikg. 


* It is better to follow the real truth of things than an imaginary view 
of them. For many republics and princedoms have been imagined 
which were never seen or known to exist in reality.* — Macbiavbuj. 


‘THE HORRORS OF A POPULAR REVOLUTION* OF 
WHICH THE STATE IS THE REAL ORIGIN. 

‘ Ilisiorians, whose ideas have been largely coloured by those of 
the governing classes, have depicted in strong colours the short-lived 
horrors of a popular revolution, but the permanent sufferings caused 
by a governmental revolution have for the most part been sketched 
with faint touches. And yet the. In (ter iifpe of revolution leads to 
fmre dinastrous consequettces than the former. The vital forces 
which in the one case are ever working towards a new social equi- 
librium^ are hi the other case not hrouyhi into j}lay till the Govern^ 
fnent is itself overthrown* If India is to escape such a catastrophe^ 
it can only do so by the Indian Ooverntnent and the British Parlia- 
ment showing more consideration than hitherto for native wants 
and ways. It is not more science, but more sympathy that is 
^ demanded of us by an ancient civilisation like that of India. This is 
the lesson whioh may be read up and down the pages of British Rule 
in the East. All the well recognised and splendid successes of our 
countrymen in dealing with Orieutals arc due to the observance, 
and all their less known, but none the loss ignominious, failures, are 
duo to the breach of this principle. Wherever we have superseded, 
instead of supervising, native ollicials and headmen, wherever we 
have poisoned the social organism with English reforms, instead lfi 
purifying it by the light of the best native traditions, there the seeds 
of demoralisation and disaster have been sown broadcast. The wisest 
men in India ore beginning to recognise this fact, but we in England 
are still oblivious of it, and especially in those points where com- 
mereial self-interest blinds our eyes.* — A. K. Connbll, Paper on 
Indian Pauperism, Free Trade, and Bailways, March, 1884. 
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CHAPTER XI 


THE ALLEGED INCREASED AGRICULTURAL AND NON- 
AORICULTURAL INCOME 


Lord Curzoifs • Element of Conjecture ’ regarding the Con- 
dition of the People. 

Highly Discreditable to the India Office and the (lovcrnincnt 
of India that Trustworthy Facts are Wanting. 

The Settlement Reports and Village Records a Gold Mine 
of Authentic Information. 

Sir Louis Mallet on * Absolute Disagi*ccuicnt as to Fundii* 
mental Facts/ 

The Baring* Barbour Livestigation of 1882. 

LcbS than One Penny each Person per Day% if .Vll Shared 
Alike. 

The Guess (in 1882) as to Non- Agricultural Income. 

Provinces Above and Below the Bs.27 Limit. 

An Identification of the Parties in the Storyi after the 
Buddhist Jatakas. 

Was the Statement of 1882 Trustworthy ? 

Thk Bombay Pbksidency : 

A Digest of the * Report on the Economic Condition of 
the Masses of the Bombay Presidency, 1887-8.* 

The Director, Land Records and Agriculture, declares : 


^ There is Much Poverty but no Pauperisation.' 
Gujarat Division-— Yield of Holdings, titrong Deficiency in 


Sustenance. 
Deccan do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Kamatah do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Konkan do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

fiftiul do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

The People Suffer, in Every Year, 

' Without a Muniiur, 

Most of the Hardships Incidental to a Famine.' 
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Mu\y * Fever ’ Deaths really Starvation Deaths. 


The Pakjab: A Land of Many Bivbbs, Widbspbead 
Irrigation, yet Much Need: 

The * Misleading* Ciroular and the Twenty-eight Re- 
porters Thereon. 

Delhi Divisional Conference in 1888. 

' The Standard of Living Nowhere Lower than in 
Gurgaon* (Mr. J. 11. Machonachie). 

Mr. Machonachie’b Generalisation on the Situation. 

What ‘ Doily InsulBcicncy of Food * Means. 

Certain Fair- Sample Coses, with Life History of Families: 

Case I., Case IV., Case VI. 

Sir Mackworth Young Extremely Satisfied. 

The Example of Feudatory State Rulers may need to 
be Imitated * for Blaintaining the Peasantry in Bad 
Years.* 

Colonel Birch, Mr. 0*Dywer, Ghulam Ahmad, and 
Qhulam Farid Khan as Reporters. 

* People arc Long-Suffering, but Indications Not Wanting * 

of Reativonebs. 

The AsbiGNEo Districts of Bbrar : 

* Faminos are Unknown in Berar,* yet, in 10(X), 126,000 

People Died from Famine (official acknowledgment). 

A Small Farmer's Condition in Berar, as depicted by Mr. 
Leslie S. Saunders. 

Average Production of Wheat Alleged to be 12i Bushels 
per Acre ; only 2 \ Bushels Reaped. 

Population Actually 579,696 Short. 

The Madras Presidency : 

Paucity of Partioulars rcgarduig 1881-8*2. 

‘ Grinding Poverty is the Widespread Condition of the 
Masses.’ 

* No Considerable Proportion of the Population Suffisr from 

a Daily Insufficiency of Food in Ordinary Years* 
(Madras Government). 

What Cultivators Say as to Quantity of Produce taken as 
Tax. 

Dewan Bahadur Raghunath Row's Most Valuable Esperi* 
encc. 

If a Three-Quarter Crop only be Reaped, GoTomment 
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Beoeive 88 per oent.» the Ryot 18 per cent, of Gross 
Produce. 

The 'Normal Increase at 14 per cent, per Anmun* 
Announced in Connection with a Madras District. 

During 1891 and 1901 Three Districts show Slight 
Increase over Normal, Nineteen exhibit Decrease. 

Minus Population in 1901 : 2,710,538. 

Thh Crnteal Provinces : 

In 1882 these Declared to be the rreuiier Prosperous 
Provinces, yet at Touch of Famine People Perish in 
Groat Numbers. 

Excessive Increase of Soil Production Based on the 
Fallacies of 1882, 

Government Over 'Estimate of Yield: Alleged, 600 lbs. 
per Acre ; Actual, 372 lbs. 

Agriculture the Main Dependence of the Provinces. 

A Sample Poverty Case : ' Less than Half of One Farthing 
each Person per Day.* 

Famine Mortality Results : 1,870,510 Fewer Inhabitants 
than Should Have Been. 

Assam : 

The Government of India Informed that the Question 
Raised in their Lrtter ‘Need Cause Them No Anxiety 
Whatever.* 

Ajmebr-Merwara : 

Under Direct Control of Supreme Government, 

Excess Deaths in Famine Year, 1900, Three and a Half 

^ Times Above the Average: 50,458 Deaths Against 
14,609 Deaths being the Average of a Bad Doccnnial 
Period. 

Details of Family Life in Various Villages. 

Recourse to a Moneylender Absolutely Necessary. 

* There is No Surplus in Any of these Villagos.* 

'The State of the Agricultural Classes is Far from 
Satisfactory.' 

The liOWBB Provinces of Bbkqal : 

' The Lower Classes . . . have no Resources to Fall Bock 
Upon in Times of Scarcity.’ 

‘ There is Almost Constant Insufficiency of Food Among 
those who Earn their Living by Daily Labour.* 
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Bengal Government declares People, ‘as a Rule, Well 
Nourished * • . • * but the Signs Indicating Prosperity 
Cease when we reach Behar.’ 

The Behar Ryot: Mr. Toynbee’s Description and Sir 
Henry Cunningham's Responsibility in Relation 
Thereto. 

Repudiation of the Doctrine : Knowledge Imposes 
Responsibility. 

Appendices : 

I. Result of th« Ryot war System in Coimbatorr, 1814-15 to 
182H-29. 

11. Expcricucrs of Cultivators in the Madras Presidency. 

(1) In Madura District { Cl) In South Arcot District 

(2) „ Nellore „ | 


I N his speech at Calcutta, on the 28th of March, 1901, 
Lord Curzoii, using expressions 1 have given in a 
previous chapter, said : — 


* At Simla I spoke of it [the Agricultural Income] as being now 
between 350 and 400 crorea. Thereupon I found my authority 
quoted in some quarters for a proposition that the agricultural 
wealth of the country had remained stationary for twenty years, 
while the population had gone on increasing by leaps and bounds. 
Further equally erroneous assumptions followed, that there liad been 
no rise in the interim in the non -agricultural income of the coui- 
iDUnity. I found myself cited as tlie parent of the astonisliing 
statement that the average income of every inhabitant of India 
had sunk from Rs.*27 in 1882 to Rs.22 in ordinary yearak and 
to Rs.171 in 1900, the inference, of course, being drawn that while 
Nero had been fiddling, the town had been burning. I have since 
made more detailed inquiries into the matter. . . . Turning, hoi|- 
ever, to agriculture alone, concerning which the loudest lamentatib^ 
are uttered, I have had worked out for mo from figures collected 
for the Famine Commission of 1898 the latest estimate of the 
value of agricultural production in India. I find that in my desire 
to be on the safe side I under-rated the totalling in my Simla 
speech. I then said between 300 and 400 crores. The total is 
460 crores. The calculations of 1880 showed the average . agricul- 
tural income at Rs.l8 per head. If I tsAe the dgures of the 
recent census for the same area as was covered by the eaiiier com- 
putation, which amount to 228 millions, I ^nd that the agricultoxai 
Income has actually inoreased, notwithstanding the growth in the 
population and an increasingly stationary tendency of that part of 
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the nathmaJi income which is derived from egricnltuie, and that the, 
average per head is lla.20, or Ra.S higher than in 1880. If 1 then 
assume — I know of no reason why I should not, indeed 1 think it 
under the estimate — that the non-agricnltural inconto has increased 
i^ the same ratio, the average income wilf bo Tls.iiO per head, as 
against 118.27 in 1880. I do not say that these Jatti are incontro* 
vertible. There is an element of conjccturo in them, but so them 
was in the figures of 1880. The uncertainty in both is precisely the 
same. If one sot of figures is to be used in argument, c-jually may 
the other.’ 

It is to the standing discredit of the Govennuont of 
India and of the India Office that there should be any 
‘ element of conjecture ’ in such a matter. For two 
hundred years, in Bombay and Madras, one hundred and 
thirty-two years in the larger part of India, and for over 
fifty years in nearly all the remainder of the country, the 
British raj has had full sway in India, none being able to 
make any effectual resistance. The rulers have carried 
out the detail of government so minutely that a cow 
cannot gender in a village but note is made of the calf 
that is born ; so wide-sweeping is the not of taxation that 
on the sea-board and on the land-frontier not one inaund 
of goods can enter or leave until the Sirkar has taken 
note of the same ; not an acre of land is sown or the 
crop from it reaped without the officers under Lord 
Curzon’s direction knowing fully all that is done. No- 
where in the world, perhaps, could more accurate 
stalbtics concerning the people of a country and their 
condition be more readily obtained than in India, if a 
leal desire to possess them were only felt. The material 
available is ample; its completeness leaves little or 
nothing to be desired. In the Settlement Reports, upon 
which the assessment is periodically reconsidered, are 
to be found a detailed record better than was contained 
in Norman Domesday Book or the Visitations of the 
Judges in later ^jentnries. The available material is 
not a thing of yteterday. So long ago as the 1st day 
of September, 1831, Mr. John Sullivan, ex-collector of 
the district of Coimbatore, Madras Presidency, prodneed 
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Jbefoie a Committee of the House of Commons a statistical 
statement concerning that district.* This statement is 
reproduced as an Appendix to this chapter. The informa- 
tion therein given differs in naught from that which has 
been available for every part of India (not excepting 
Bengal, only the information for the Lower Provinces 
was not in the hands of the Revenue officials) ever since 
India has been under our rule. With such quarries of 
readily verifiable facts available it is worse than idle for 
the Viceroy to take refuge under the phrase * element of 
conjecture.’ Ho, or the Secretary of State, could put 
that ‘ element of conjecture ’ beyond peradventuipe in less 
than twelve months if only one man really in earnest, 
with carte blanche to tell the truth os he found it, and 
with an adequate staff to assist him in sifting and 
arranging the facts, were turned loose upon the statistics 
at Calcutta and in the India Office. 

Why is it, with all the information at hand, there is still 
‘ conjecture ’ where there ought to be certainty ? 

I will not supply the answer which naturally comes to 
one's lips. I will merely say that if the result of the 
complete examination of the over-abundance of facts 
available would put the blessings of British rule in India 
• beyond all doubt, why should Viceroy and Secretary of 
State 

* . . . tlo themselves the wrong* 

Anti others, that tliey are not always strong ’ ? 

Why do they not make themselves invincible in their 
defence of their administration by producing the facts ? 
One is justifiably suspicious that the actual facts — ^in spite 
of all that is so grandiloquently and vaingloriously said 
year after year concerning the condition of India — ^will 
not bear examination ; and, further, that Lord George 
Hamilton and all other Secretaries of State, and all other 

* * statement showing the results of the Byotwar System In Coimliatore, 
ttom 1814-lA to 1830-29, both tnclasive, compiled from the dati^led 
Aoeonnte kept by the Ktiniume, or Kative Aeoonntante, of Yfflagee,’ vol. ▼. 
p. 4dd. Inquiry of 1831. Kvidenee. 
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high officials of India, are not unaware that they will not 
bear examination. Challenge an ex-official on this point, 
and he will say, ‘ Oh ; Sir Henry So-and-so and Mr. 
Blank Otherman know that well enough. They also 
know that things will last their time, and, therefore, they 
leave it alone,* I have had these exact words said to mo 
on several occasions by ex-civilians; otherwise I would 
not venture to put such a phrase into print. 

‘ If/ said the Permanent Under-Secretary of State ^ at 
the India Office in 1875, ‘ there is any one thing which is 
wanting in any investigation of Indian problems, it is an 
approach to trustw^orthy and generally accepted facts. 
There is hardly a subject upon whicli the best authorities 
do not absolutely disagree as to the fundamental facts. 1 
could mention the most startling circumstances, but they 
must be present to the minds of all of us.=* Now, I am 
compelled to say that, since 1 have been connected with 
the India Office, I have found just as strong a repugnance 
to the adoption of any adequate measure for the collec- 
tion of a comprehensive and well-digested set of facts as 
to the recognition of general principles. The only occa- 
sion on which I had the misfortune of encountering the 
vehement opposition of some Members of Council, for 
whose opinions and experience I have the most unfeigned 
respect, was in my advocacy of Sir. Forbes Watson’s 
proposal for an Industrial Survey.* 

^e condemnation conveyed in these words still hangs 
'heavily over the India Office ; the reproach is still unre- 
moved from any one of the high officials. Probably, 
before we get to the end of thi,s section, it will be recog- 
nised why those responsible shrink from an examination 
of the facts whicli they possess, or which, did they so 
desire, they could readily possess. For, with the India 

* Sir Louis Mallet. 

* * All of OB Lord Saliebary, Secretary of State, aod mmo of the 
memben of the Secretary of State's Council : Sir O. Campbell, Sir Henry 
Montgomery, Sir Erekine Perry, Sir Henry Maine, Sir Bartle Frere, and Sir 
Louis Mallet himself. 
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Blue Books before me, 1 propose to get some distance 
ahead of the ‘ element of conjecture,* even though abso* 
lute certitude is sure, from the lack of materials 
available to a member of the general public, to be 
wanting. 

In 1882, Lord Cromer (then Major Evelyn Baring, 
Finance Minster of India) and Sir (then Mr.) David 
Barbour, made an estimate of the agricultural wealth in 
India per head of population. This they put as follows : — 


Amount per head 

Proqitlenoy or Provinct'. per annum. 

Bs. 

Bombay ^22*4 

Contml Provincfis 21*6 

Madras 19*0 

Panjab 18*5 

Nortli-AVeatern Provinces and Ondh 16*4 

Bengal 16*9 

Huniia 27*0 


Making allowance for Assam and other districts the total 
amount reached was Rs.3,500,000,000 or (Rs.l5 = £ 1 ) 
1*233,333,333. How the amount was made up in total 
figures thus appears : — 


Percentage of Paijment compared with Grose Produce, 


Prosidency 
or Province. 

Pan j III) 

N.-\V. Provs. mid 

Bengal 

('cntral Provinces 

BombuY 

Madras 


Gross Produce. 
Rs. 

... 84,1(1,00,000 

Oudh 71.75,00,000 
... 1,08.50,00,000 
... 21,25,00.000 

... 89,00,00,000 

... 50,00,00,000 


Payment. Per Cent. 
Rs. 

4.74.89.000 18*8 

11.27.60.000 15*7 

14.31.86.000 18*8 

1.61.40.000 7*6 

4.14.57.000 10*6 

7.64.46.000 15*8 


Sir Pavid added here a corrected table of his own, in 
which he brought out the averages slightly different. 
Thus 


Bs. Bs. 

Paniab 14*2 Central Provinces 7*6 

N.w. IVovinces and Oudh... 16*0 Bombay ... ... ... 11*2 

Bengal 18*6 , Mochas ISO 


* The returns on which the estimate in Table No. 3 was 
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based included pajrments made both to the Government 
and to the zemindars.' 

I do not follow this plan. I am concerned only with 
what the Government takes as revenue. Whatever be 
left, whether it be a single proht for the ryot, or a profit 
divided between zemindar and cultivator, it is a profit 
which goes to the producers and is available for the 
support of them Iwth. So long as T fairly reckon the 
Government impost, and nowhere overstate it, 1 do no 
injury to any one vshilc 1 arrive, at one and the same 
time, at a fairly accurate statement of the production and 
the amount of the administrative burden. In thn 18H2 
calculation, not the burden on the land, but ' tutiil taxation 
per head, everything included,’ is charged against the 
produce of the land — surely a strange procei’<ling, with 
nothing to recommend it. The non-agricnltural income 
was assumed to be half the agricultural income (an 
erroneous assumption as will be seen) ; thus rcgardtsl 
the combined result was shown to bo : — 


IN. 

Agricultuml Income a.'iO, 00.00, 000 

Non-ftgriouUurnl Income 175, (JO, 00,000 

Total Hs.625,00,00,000 

Or, X300,000,000. 

Divided among 194,539,000 people, tlie aver.ige amount 
per head was R8.27 (cKl 13s. 9d.). 

Was there a fear that some one, into whose hands the 
figures might fall, would analyse them and, at once, reveal 
the utter insecurity of the basis on which the grand editicij 
of British administration rests? Was this the reason 
why these inquiries have never been made available, their 
production being refused time and again ? F or that total 
sum of B8.525,00,00,000 turned into annas — tliat is to say, 
into pennies — ^pence 84,000,000,000 — 365 gives— 

230,136,986 pennies per day to divide between 
231,085,132 persons, the population in 1901, or 
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less than ONE PENNY each person per dap, 
assuming every one shared and shared alike. 

In England the average income works out over thirty 
pence per head. 

One penny per day in India has to provide each person 
with : — 

House Hoorn, Clothing, Salt, Heligion, 

Food Grains, Firing, Condiments, Medicine, 
Bedding, munx, Cooking Utensils. 

that is, if no one had more than one penny per day ; if 
any one, be he Viceroy, Governor, Lieutenant-Governor, 
Chief Commissioner, Maharajah, judge, civilian, barrister, 
or wealthy merchant, should have received more than one 
penny per day, some one has had to supply all the above- 
mentioned needs on less than one penny per day, or go 
without a large portion of them. 

That is always supposing there are X‘:i50,000,000 per 
annum to divide. There is not that income in 1901. 
Probably there was not this income in 1882. If there 
were, the deterioration during the past nineteen years is 
as serious as it is deplorable, and should call for immediate 
action. 

The inquiry in 1882 is the only attempt that has over 
been mode in India, ofiicially, to ascertain what is the 
average economic condition of the people.^ The details 
then ascertained and put on record, as I say, have never 
been published. Hepeated requests, preferred by way of 
question in the House of Commons, have always met 
with an absolute refusal. One political party was as 
resolute in refusal as the other. Indeed, in all respects 
where Indian progress is concerned, there is little to 
choose between Liberal and Tory Secretaries of State 
for India. Why there should be this persistent refusal 
is obvious from the conclusions which have been drawn 

■ That ia to My, of the people as a whole. Dr. Baehuukn, in the first 
yeers of the nineteenth century, n»de e deteiled snrrey of some districts of 
Bengeli and Mr. Montgomery Mertin embodied the results in n hook. 
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since these facts &rst saw light in 

the use I have, from 

time to time, made of the material 

in my possession ; this 

happened in the year 1890. 



There are three other tables which may be cited 

1. Total Taeation per head, everything inclitded. 

Presidency or ProTince. 


Hate per Head. 



As or d. 

Bengal 

... ... 

24*80 

N.W. Provinces and Oudh 


«‘2*04 

Madras 


11*36 

Bombay 


52*30 

Panjab 


29*82 

Burma 


19*13 

Centra] Proviiu c'^ 


22*43 

Assam 


27*15 

Averaj 

•c ... 

Ah.32*8I 

2. Total Payments by Cultivators per Acre* 

Presidency or Province. 

Iltnl. 

Stamps. 


As. or d- 

A.**, or d. 

N.W. Provinces and Oudh 

... •1»‘22 

1.H0 

Bengal 

... 42*02 

2*72 

Madras 

... 08*47 

2*76 

Panjab 

... 86*47 

2*5iJ 

Bombay 

... 24*57 

4*07 

4. Value of Ayricultural Produce per i 

head and of Stamp Duty 

per head. 



Presidency or Province. 

Agricultural 

Produce. 

Stamp 

Diity. 


Hif. 

Jls. 

Central Provinces 

20*0 

1*91 

Bombay 

20-2 

407 

Madras 

17*3 

2*76 

Panjab 

17-1 

3*53 

Bengal 

15*1 

2*72 

N*W. Provinces and Uudli ... 

14*8 

1*80 


If, on the basis of Table 4, one wishes to estimate what 
the whole resources per bead are in each Presidency and 
Province, it becomes necessary to add one^half (as repre- 
senting the non-agricul total income), and it may be as 
well to omit the few annas paid for stamp duty. This 
produces a surprising result. Let it be borne in mind 
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that the average income, according to the Government of 
India, was Bb. 27 per head, and, then, observe how vast 


a proportion of the 

inhabitants of 

India were 

greatly 

below the average. 

The details are 

: — 



Amount per bead 

Above or below 

Per Gent. 

Presidency or 

counting all 

Gov. Estimate, 

Plus or 

Province. 

sources of income. 

plus or minus. 

minus. 


Ks. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 


Central Provinces ... 

... 80 H 0 ... 

+ 2 8 0 ... 

+ 8 

Bombay 

... 80 5 4 ... 

+ 2 6 0 ... 

+ 8 

Madras 

... 26 0 0 ... 

-1 0 0 ... 

- 4 

Panjab 

... 25 R 0 ... 

-1 8 0 ... 

— 4V 

Bengal 

... 22 8 0 ... 

— 4 8 0 ... 

-20 

N.W. Provinces and OudJi... 4 ... 

-4 12 H ... 

-28 


A number of obvious comments arc at once suggested, 
as, for example, that the above iigures have to be further 
reduced nearly thirteen per cent, (to be exact, 12*8 for India 
as a whole, the averages ranging from 7*6 in the Central 
Provinces to 15*7 in the North-Western Provinces) for 
rent. For the moment let them stand in the most 
favourable light possible. They must, however, be con- 
sidered with the help of such experience as is available 
as to the scale of diet in India. Four examples, re- 
lating to the same period, will suffice : — 

• Jail diet Its.lV’S per head per annum. 

Sepoy’s diet 31’5 „ „ 

Camp follower's diet 22'5 .. „ 

Sir J. 1). Feilo’s agricultarisl 30'0 „ „ 

F rom this comparison it will be seen that the Central 
I’rovinccs and Bombay were comparatively well-to-do, 
while all the rest of India fell below the Government 
average of Its. 27. Of the population of, roughly, 
200,000,000, only a small proportion — say one-fourth — 
were in a satisfactory condition.’ 

' This cttloulaiioii wm made in 1890, when 1 first published the figurea» 
with appropriate observations, in every newspaper in India which would give 
space to my communications. Three out of every four with whom I oom- 
munioated gave me space. 1 retain the statistics of that day for comparison 
hereafter. They the authorities look very ridioulous, seeing that 

the two regions declared to be above the average of B8.97 are precisely those 
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Pnvinee* ahoee JR«.27, lailh 
peculation. 

Bombay 17,000,000 

Central Ftovincos ... 10,000,000 


Total ... 27,000,000 


Provincee Mow ii(.27, loM 
jjcpulation, 

Madi-.M 31,000,000 

Panjab 10,000,000 

Bengal 67,000,000 

N.W. Proxinccs and 
Oudh 14,000,000 

Total ... 181.006,000 


Let it not be forgotten that, in the above tables, is to 
be found, as I have already intimated, the first and only 
attempt which has been made by the Indian authorities 
in England or in India to ascertain the economic con- 
dition of the Indian people. Unhappily, no use was 
made of the inquiry save to furnish Lord Cromer with a 
brief paragraph in his Financial Statement for 1882, and 
to establish a basis on which a rough estimate of an 
Indian's position could be made. The principles on which 
the estimate of an average income of lis.27 per head per 
annum was ascei'taincd were never stated ; consequently, 
no one worked out such consequonci's as have already 
been deduced. Still, whether the consequences were 
worked out or not, they were tlicn’ ; that the eyes of 
the highest officials were not open to their sufferings did 
not diminish by one moment’s ease the .sufferings of many 
millions. 

Each of the stories in ‘The Jataka, or Stories of the 
Buddha's Former Births,’ end with an identification of 
the parties in the story. Story 498 has, as its conclusion, 
these words ; ‘ When the Master had ended this discourse, 
... he identified the Birth : “ At that time, the land- 
owner who did honour to the Law was the landowner in 
the story. Ananda was the king, Sariputta the chaplain, 
and I myself was the ascetic who lived in Himalaya.” ' 

In like manner may I say? ‘ At that time the Marquis 
of Bipon, with a full heart to do India good, was Viceroy, 
Major Evelyn Baring was Finance Minister, the Duke of 

ngioiw in which the most destructive funines (o( money, not ot food, says 
Lord George Bunilton) have tahen place. 
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Devonshire was Secretary of State for India, Mr. Glad- 
stone was Prime Minister of England, with power over 
all the British realm. Yet not one of these eminent men, 
nor any of their successors — Lord Dufferin, Lord Lans- 
downe, Lord Elgin, Lord Curzon of Kcdieston, as Vice- 
roys ; Sir Auckland Colvin, Sir David Barbour, Sir James 
Westland, Mr. Clinton Dawkins, Sir Edward Law, as 
, Finance Ministers in India ; Lord Kimberley, Lord Cross, 
Sir Henry Fowler, Lord George Hamilton, as Secretaries 
of State ; the Marquis of Salisbury, as Secretary of State 
and Premier, in England, — has ever taken the trouble to 
deduce from the secretly-preserved statements of 1882, the 
lessons they contained. The direct outcome of this per- 
functory manner of dealing with vital matters concerning 
India has been a vast host of deaths from starvation and 
an amount of daily suffering beyond the telling by mortal 
man or record by mortal pen. Even the Recording 
Angel’s stylus must have needed frequent renewal. 
More : the forty and more eminent gentlemen who, since 
1882, have led a strenuous life as Members of the Council of 
the Secretary of State, neither collectively nor individually 
have devoted any of the time they have had (and still 
have) in abundance, to the consideration of w’hat Indian 
*economic statistics really do mean in regard to the con- 
dition of the Indian people. This inference is based on 
the complete absence of any evidence to the contrary.’ 

Was the statement of 1882 trustworthy, as an indica- 
tion of the actual condition of the people ? Failing tho 
production of tho data on which tho conclusions were 
founded, it is not possible to speak positively. Only on' 
their production can a trustworthy judgment be formed. 
Guided, however, by what was revealed in the inquiry of 
1888, either' in si.K years the country had gravely deterio- 
rated or too bright a picture was drawn by Lord Cromer 
and Sir David Barbour in 1882. The reader shall have 
some of the evidence of 1888 on which to base a judg- 
ment for himself and for herself. That done the agii- 
cultural produce of tho past ten years accompanied by 
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the non-agricultural development and resonrcea for the 
same period, will be set ont so far as published official 
records will permit. These will show how entirely 
inapplicable an average income of Rs.27 per head is 
to-day. The evidence in connection with the Nortli- 
Westem Provinces and Oudh has already been given in 
the immediately preceding chapter. 


30 



' On a late excursion into the Deccan I was exceedingly pleased 
and surprised to observe the groat appearance of prosperity which the 
city of Poonah exhibited, and which was the more remarkable after 
the scenes of desolation, plunder, and famine, it had been so lately 
Bubjooted to : all the principal streets and bazaars were crowded with 
people, whose dress and general appearance displayed symptoms of 
comfort and happiness, of business and industry, not to be exceeded 
in any of our own great commercial tow'us. The whole, indeed, was 
a smiling scene of genertil welfare and abundance. On noticing this 
to the Uesidoni, ho infortuod ino that the Peishwa, since his return, 
with a view of promoting tho prosperity of Poonah, had exempted it 
and the surrounding country from every description of tax ; and, to 
prevent the possibility of exjictions unknown to himself, had even 
abolished the olhce of cutwal. This fact is at least one proof, among 
various others, of the practicability of introducing, wliat are tenned 
^tho European principles of economy into Indian societies, with the 
same happy eflects as have been experienced elsewhere.' — B. 
liiCKABOS, 2drd July, 1808. 
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THE BOMBAY PRESIDENCY. 

In the report prepared of the inquiry in 1887-8,* it was 
shown ' that the proportion of the total population, even 
in Sind, which live close to the margin of subsistence is 
not less than the rest of the Presidency, that is forty- 
seven per cent., of which at least one-half or two-thirds are 
cultivators’ (p. 4). In the Konkan districts, population 
at that time, 3,804,344, ‘ there was hardly a season in 
which this population did not endure without a murmur 
the hardships of a Deccan famine’ (p. 9). In spite of 
such statements as those, the Director of Agriculture 
did not consider there was much occasion for concern. 
He had admitted that ‘the whole charge of living will 
amount to Rs.32, or lis.30 to Rs.35 per adult man. 
Taking the average family as equivalent to a man, wife, 
and two children, one an infant, the man consumes two- 
fifths of the whole, such a family, therefore, will require 
Bb.75 to Rs.85 to support it. This, it will he observed, 
is exclusive of stimulants or narcotics. But even includ- 
ing a substantial charge for liquor, there arc few places 
where a family of the working classes could not be 
decently supported on Rs.7 or Rs.8 per month.’ The 
mean of this sum is Rs.90 per annum, or Rs.lB per head. 
That is on the basis of good crops and plenty of work, 
and comes to considerably less than one penny per day 
per annum. There is no allowance for famine, or even 
for poor crops, or for lack of work. This, less than one 
penny per head per day was considered essential. 

* * B« 90 rt on th« Boonoaio Condition ol the Mmm* of the Bombsj 
PmSdency, by the Director, Land Beoorde and AgriCttlture, 1SS7-S. 
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The Director concluded his general summary in these 
words : — 

* Every Indian administrator has recognised the poverty of the 
people of India, A man who supports life in the Bombay Presidenoy 
on two or three annas (2d. or 8d.) per day will bo poor, but not so 
poor by half as the man who is called upon to do so in England on a 
shilling. The truth is summed up in Sir Richard Temple’s words, 
quoted by Mr. Sheppard in his note on Gujarat : There is much 
poverty but no pauperisation.” * 

The too-often casual way in which such important 
mattfir-s are dealt with in Indian publications is exempli- 
fied by this passaffe. The Indian poor man is not so 
badly off compared with the English poor man, it is 
asserted ; then a fallacious illustration is employed to 
fasten the (allof?ed) fact in the mind. Eirst, according to 
the Director’s own showing not twopence or threepence, 
but less than one penny per day is the llombay income. 
The Government of India showed only one penny and a 
fraction per head per day — if every one shared equally. 
Next, as to the parallel witli England. That parallel is 
not, as Mr. Ozanne, tluj director, imagines, with one 
shilling per day as representative of an Englishman in 
^tho same position. In England the average income per 
head at that time was ,1*44 per annum against, say, 2ffs, in 
India. Therefore, the true compari.son is between 10 
(two-and-a-half times the average as against * two or three 
annas per day ’) and £2 18s. Gd. — that is to say, the 
English average income is thirty-eight times greater than 
the Indian; or, again, eight shillings against twopence 
halfpenny to threepence! So regarded, the poverty of 
the Indian cultivator becomes a thing to marvel at, and 
lifts the unhappy individuals affected by it — (say two 
hundred millions and more) — only a few removes above 
the cattle w^hich graze on the pasturages. But what 
measure should bo meted out to the highly-paid officials 
who put such false statements before the public. 

In Gujarat, * the Garden of India ’ as it is called, it was 
found that in the 
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Total Population o£ 857, 731 

In the Lower Stmtuiu there were 47 per cent., or 1,335,0-18 

These ranged from 37*09 per cent, in Ahmailabad to 
68*16 in the Panch Mahals. In the last-named district 
only 81,354 out of ‘255,479 were ‘ persons of a higher 
stratum,’ as distinct from those * in the lo\Yer stratum * 
(p. 16). The standard of living was— 

£ ( 1 . 

Average Miniriiiim I 17 ‘2 

„ Maximum 2 I Sj 

‘ The average cost in the gaols is lls.‘20 la. (UJ 6h. 9d.) pi^r 
prisoner.’ The j/iehf of holdings .shows that — 

111 Ahiuadiihiid 10 pc-c eeiit. of iigrituilturit^ts 
(17,126), e.ich representing a family, have 
Riistonaiiee from their fields for only ... 0 montli.s. 

In Kaira 33 per cent, to 60 jKir oenl. (20, IKK) 
families), after paying debts, ha\e sustenance 

for only 3 to 4 ,, 

III Tbmcli 10 percent. (8,200 familioii), after pav- 
ing debts, have .sustenance for only 6 

In Surat lo percent. (4,002 fiuniliefl) have suaton- 

anco for only 0 

In Panch Mahals, percentage not stated, ditto, 

ditto 10 

How, then, do they live*'^ ‘Probably . , . the money- 
lender keeps the poorer cultivator through the season of 
field operations and gets his profit by claiming the harvest ’ 
(p. 18). The people thus dragging through life arc 
British subjects, be it borne in mind ; wo have abolished 
predial and domestic slavery in India, and yt^t allow 
farmers to live in slavery to the moneylender ! * When 

the field operations are over the poor cultivator has to get 
work. His resources in work are day labour, agricultural 
and non-agricultural, carting, and cutting wood and 
grass ’ (p. ‘20). 

In the Decc.yn, the ‘ liability of famine greatly affects 
the lowest stratum of the population even iu normal 
years ' (p. 27). The submerged population, the ‘ lower 
stratum/ number more than one out of five. The 
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standard of living ranges between the average minimum, 
£2 Os. 6d., and the average maximum, £3 6s. 6d., which 
is simply a cruelly absurd statement, when the calculated 
average for all India was only 34s., and, probably, was 
actually thirty-three per cent, less than that. 

* Authorities are unanimous that many cultivators fail 
to get a year’s supply from their land. . . . The quality 
and natural advantages of the soil appear to be only 
one-fourth of those possessed by the Gujarat cultivator, 
though the acreage is double ’ (p. 29). 

' Proportion of cultivators with short supply * : — 

Supply, 

In Khandesh, 15 to 60 per cent., say 40 per 
cent. (77,000 families, population 1,237,231), 
after paying debts, have for sustenance only 6 to 8 months. 
In Nasik, 60 to 80 percent., say 65 per cent. 

(91, OCX) families, population 701,826), after 

paying debts, have for sustenance only ... 6 „ 

In Ahmadnagar, 25 per cent. (38,000 families, 
population 761,228), not reckoning debt, have 

for sustenance only 4 to 6 „ 

; In Poona, 83 to 60 per cent., say 43 per cent. 

(86,000 families, population 900,621), ditto, 

^tto 4 to 6 „ 

In Sholapore, 40 per cent. (62,400 families, 

* population 682,487), ditto, ditto 12 „ 

In Satara, 87| per cent, (say, 75,000 families, 

population 1,062,630), ditto, ditto 6 „ 

(p. 80). Satara is probably the richest of these districts, 
Khandesh excepted, and Sholapore the poorest, so that 
the particulars which give Sholapore twelve months of 
snstenanco from the land apparently are not of much 
value. In spite of the facts given, and also that, accord* 
ing to Dr. Cornish, in the famine of 1877-78, 800,000 of 
the people in these regions died, and the admission that 

* probably not one-half of this number ’ (nine per cent, of 
the whole population) * habitually live below the standard 
in normal years, and not one-fourth (i.e., 1,100,000) are 
compelled to live on insufficient food,’ the officitd verdict 
is: ‘There is no widespread distress anywhere in the 
Deccan ’ (p. 31). 
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The OeccamuB are strange beings, with most onheatd- 
of and condemnable practices. Note particularly this 
(p. 83) : ‘ Their habit/ as Mr. Crawford says, ‘ is to live 
from hand to month ; as the Deccanni earns more so ho 
spends more on himself and his family— thoughtless of 
the future — content that the stomachs of his family and 
his cattle are filled ’ (p. 33). It is, indeed, grievous to 
think that, when the Dcccanni cultivator really can get 
enough of food to satisfy himself, that ho should, even 
within his limitations, ‘eat, drink, and be merry.' Of 
course, every other people in the world would go on half 
rations when they had the means to buy full rations — 
especially Englishmen. 

In the Kahnatak, or Southern 5[aratha Country, there 
is a population of 2,385,414. ‘ Despite its liability to 

famine it pays a higher land revenut! than the Deccan 
or Konkan ’ (p. 35). The ‘ lower stratum ‘ comprises 
356,900 people. ' The cost of the standard diet is put as 
low as 18s. id. by Mr. Spence, but as high ns .1*2 ‘is. Ojid. 
by Mr. Trimalrao Vyankatesh for the same di.strict. It 
must be remarked that Mr. Spence's is one of the most 
careful and intelligent calculations made by any of the 
reporting officers. Hut it is probably rather low owing to 
insufficient allowance for pulse and condiments.' ‘ The 
gaol ration costs nearly lis,20 fia. (273. ‘id.) per annimi per 
head. The extra-mural ration costs 113.25 4a. 6p. (333. 8|d.) 
. . . more grain and animal food five times a w'eck is 
given. (Certainly no agriculturist would expect the 
latter luxury) ' (p. 30). 

‘ On the whole the cost of living is about the same as 
in the Deccan, or say R8.30 (4'2) to Rs-JIB (£2 10s. 8d.) 
per adult male and Bs.70 (£1 13s. 4d.) to Es.80 (i'2 Os. 8d.) 
per family of four ' (p. 37). 

‘ Seventy-five per cent, of the cultivated area is under 
food grains. The reporting authorities agree that there 
is a large number of cultivators who do not get a full 
year's supply from their lands.' The numbers are thus 
stated: — 
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Supply, 

In Be1gauin» 40 to 03 per cent., say 50 per cent. 

(86,900 families, population 884,014), after 
paying debt, have as adstenance only ... 3 to 6 months. 
In Dharwar, 33 to 50 per cent., say 40 per cent. 

(79,458 famUics, population 882,907) ditto, 

ditto 6 to 9 ,, 

fn Bijapur, 4 per cent. (5,01.5 familieH, population 

628,889) ditto, ditto 6 to 8 

‘ This state of things is largely duo to the amount hypo- 
thecated to the moneylender ’ (p, 37). 

The conclusion was : * . . . with the immense possi- 
bilities of development through the new-born wheat trade 
and freshly-opened labour markets there is time to pause 
before heroic measures arc initiated for the relief of any 
class in the Karnatak ’ (p. 39). 

The Konkan proper includes the districts of Thana, 
Kolaba, Katnagiri, and Kanara Out of a population of 
2,209,100 there belong to the ‘ lower stratum ’ 540,700, 
with 330,000 out of 807,100 in Thana, and 20,500 out of 
421,800 in Kanara. The standard of living is— mini-, 
mum Cl 17s. 5d., maximum C2 18s. Id. Cost of living, 
family of four, as elsewhere, i*4 13s. 9d. to £5. 

‘ The food resources of the people in the Konkan are 
small. . . . Koports arc unanimous that many culti- 
vators do not get a full year’s supply from their holdings.’ 
The proportions of cultivators with short supply run — 

Supply, 

In Tluvna, 10 to 30 per cent., say 20 per cent. 

(60,350 families, population 908,548), after 
paying debt, there remains for sustonaucc of 

family 4to5 months. 

In Kolaba, 85 to 75 per cent,, atxy 55 per cent. 

(41,969 families, population 381,649), ditto, 

ditto 2 to 5 

In Uatmigiri, 50 to 85 per cent., say 66 per cent. 

(120,947 families, population 907>090), ditto, 

ditto 4 to „ 

In Kanara— particulwa not given. 

(p. 42). "... it is evident that the district of Batnagir] 
cannot yield the food required by its population in normal 
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years ’ (p. 43). * Looking at the Ghat cultivators further 
south, Mr. Cumine says the greater portion cannot get 
enough to allay hunger in the hot weather. Mr. KjuuI 
says one-fifth cannot, and according to Mr. Candy one- 
fourth cannot. Mr. Crawford entirely opposes this view. 
He quotes, indeed, the statement he made to the Famine 
Commission, that on the slopes and of the Sahyadris 
** there is not a single monsoon, however favourable, in 
which the people do not suffer, without a murmur, most 
of the hardships incidental to a famine.'* l^ut lie declares 
that the labourer of the South Konkiin now rarely suffers 
from a deficiency of food ’ (p. 45). IMr. C'rawford hcems 
to think this a not unhappy position ; hut it does not 
* appear that ho himself ever oxprossiid any violent desire 
to accommodate his own mode of living to that of the 
liatnagiri ‘lower stratum,* oven as an exjiiirinn'nl. 

In Sind, nearly wholly an irrigated Province, the 
standard of living varies from I* I 10s. Ud. to Is. Od, 
per annum. ‘ From nearly all (|uartt‘.rs tlu^ district 
dfficers report with some confidence a markc'd impnive- 
luent even in the last fifteen years.* The people themselves 
will not admit it,' ‘ On the whole, notwithstanding some 
drawbacks incidental to character, the Sindi has a good 
future before him, and, for inany a year, in tlie absence 
of war or special calamity, the fear of general pauperism 
or acute distress will be far removed ’ (p. 47). 

The District reports are full of interesting details. Even 
of Gujarat the Prosperous, it is said : ‘ In none of thii 
districts do the statistics show deaths traccabli^ to want. 
But the reporting officers declare them quite untrust- 
worthy. The Collector of Broach thinks that some of 
the numerous deaths assigned to fever are caused by bad 
or insufficient clothing, food, and housing ’ (p, fill). In 
thii^ opinion the Collector is supported by thr' highest 
medical authority in India, who, about this time, in his 
Health Report, declared that fever in many cases was 
merely a synonym for insufficient food and clothing. 

* The reader will obaerve, * JCcen in Ihc last Sftceii year's.' 
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Probably one million out of four milliona of ‘fever’ 
deaths reported in 80 *called non>famine years are really 
deaths from starvation. 

Mr. Kennedy says that, though better off than at the 
commencement of British rule, the people are less well- 
to-do than at the time of the last Revenue settlement ' 
(p. 95). 

I stay my hand, though the material for quotation and 
comment is yet abundant. That member of Parliament 
would do India a great service who should compel the 
publication of the various volumes from which, save 
three of the North-Western Provinces and Oudh, I have 
gleaned but scantily, leaving much for workers who may 
wish for more facts than I have recorded. 



SOME MADRAS AGRICULTURAL FACTS. 


Pcn'outagOB of AHseBBinentn to th« Vaiuo of tho 
Gro.48 Produce At Comumtalion llatoii. 

Districta Settled. 



Dry Lands. 

Wft Lands. 

Cuddapah 

20,18.12 

' 2*2 

Kistna 

15. 18 

21 

Nclloro 

18 

23 

Kumool 

16,13,17 

16, 17, 18, 19 

Chingleput 

South Arcot 

15 

15 

1 20 
ai 

Trichinopoly 

Tinnevelly 

13 

i 28 


; 25 

Salem 

12, 18 

17, 21 


* The Government assessment on dry lands in the settled districts 
varies from twelve to twenty-eight per cent, of the gross produce, 
and that on the wet lands from sixteen to thirty-one per cent., and 
not« as is often asserted, from five to ten per cent, in the one 
and from ten to 16*6 per cent, in the other. . . . Taking at nmdom 
the Settlement Report of Nollorc for the year 1898-99, we find that 
68'22 per cent, of the lands sold had to be bought in by riovcmnicnt, 
and that in the previous year this percentage was so high ah 56*28. 
Mr. A. Rogers, the well-known critic of the Ma^lras Bottlcmont 
System, an ex-member of the Civil Service, and the greatest living 
authority on land revenue settlements in India, in a letter addressed 
to the Secretary of State in 1898, pointed out that, of the 1 ,96«).864 
acres sold by auction between the years 1879-80 and 1880-00, so 
much as 1,874,148 acres had to be bought in by Governtuent for 
want of bidders, that is to say, very nearly sixty per cent, of the land 
supposed to bo fairly and equitably assessed could not find pur- 
chasers.' — The Hindu newspaper. 



' It not till ho has into these Riibjcots in detail that a man 
can {iilly apprcciato how terribly thin the line is which divides large 
inasHcs of people rorn absolute nakcdncHs and starvation,’ — W. C. 
Bknett, ‘ Oudh Gazetteer,’ vol. i. p. 516. 


m 
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THE PAN JAB ; a Land op Many Rivebs, Wide- 
spread Irrigation, yet Much Need. 

Tbo Director of Land Records and AKriculturu in the 
Panjab gave to tins misleading' circular from the (lovern- 
ment of India, a widespread and representative area for 
investigation. He had fifty-four copies which he sent to 
high oflicials at Delhi, Jullundur, Lahore, Rawalpindi, 
Derajat, and Peshawar.^ Both hluropean and Indian 
officials W'ero engaged in the duty : twemty were Britons, 
eight were Indians (five Muhammadans, three Hindus). 

At the Delhi Divisional Conference in 188H, resolutions 
were passed, which (1) a.ssertcd that the opinion as to 
the ‘ greater portion ’ of the population suffering from 

‘ I uso the adjective as a prole'4 afi^ainst iho niunacr iu which, in the 
Government circular, the quostion for inquiry wa^ iniiidc^tcnhcd. The 
Government iustituted the inquiry to ascertain whether * the aH>R»rtion that 
the greater propt>rtion of the population o( India suffer from n daily insuffi. 
cienoyof food wan wholly untrue or partially untrue.’ No tine, with any 
pretensiona to knowledge had, b^^forc said that over one hundred 

millions of India suffered from ‘ a daily insufficiency of foo<l.’ That was tlio 
Government gloss. Probably it might bo saitl now— 1901— and truly said. 
Indeed, practically the vsamo thing was said eight years ago. 

The places and names are as follows 

Delhi. — Messrs. Machonachic, Pur.Her, Douie, Kensington, Anderson, and 
M. Abdul Ghani, Extra- Assistant-Commissionor. 

Jullundur.-- yir. Francis, Colnnel Birch, and Maya lias. Extra* As^i^taot* 
Commissioner. Messrs. O’Brion, Harris, and M. Azirn Beg, Extra- Assistant- 
Commissioner. 

Jjahwr, — Messrs. Clark and Karm Chand, Extra- A.B6ititant Commissioner, 
Hutchinson, B. Dane, and Bhagwan Das, Extra Assistant-CommiatiuncT. 

Rawalpindi. — Messrs. Wilson and Ghulain Farid, Extra*. Com- 
missioner, Major Roberts, and Kazi Ali Ahmad, Extra- Assihtant* Commis- 
sioner, Mr. Gardiner, and Ghulam Ahmad, Extra-As.si.stant CommissioDer. 

X^rajaf,— Messrs. Dames, Ogilvio, Btecl, and Ghulam Murtaza, Extra- 
Asaistant-Commissioner. 

FSesAaimr,— Messrs. Udny and Cunningham. 
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an insufficiency of food ’ was erroneous : (2) Nevartheless 
while that is true as regards quantity of food, ‘ there is 
little doubt that the diet is of a distinctly inferior class, 
even judged by the comparatively low standard of the 
country ’ ; (3) ' There is no evidence to show poor feeding 
is on the increase ’ ; (4) Special attention is invited ' to 
the great and increasing extravagance of expenditure on 
social ceremonies and customs among all classes ' 
[a singularly inept observation in view of the inquiry 
in the Panjab by Mr. S. S. Thorburn, I.C.S., which 
showed, as regards recourse to the moneylender: — 

‘ Out of 742 proprietary families — 

444 were practically ruined — 

193 from bad seasons, plus small holdings, 
C5 ,, extravagance or bad management, 
9 ,, cases in Court, 

35 ,, unascortainable causes, 

142 ,, from a combination of the above 
four ; 

112 were seriously involved ; and 
186 are prosperous '] ; (5) ‘ The disease which pre- 
vents or enfeebles work is often the cause of insufficient 
• earnings and consequent poor diet ’ ; and (6) ' Tribal 
characteristics and social customs, such as the seclusion 
of women, also laziness of character, constitute a very 
large cause of the poverty where it exists.’ 

Mr. <T. R. Machonachie, then deputy-commissioner of 
Gurgaon, expressed the opinion that the standard of 
living was nowhere lower than in Gurgaon,* was satisfied 

' How did Qurgaon become the lowest in this respect o( the Paniab 
Districts ? The Pionter (n pro-Oovemment newspaper pnblisbed at Allah* 
abad). on December 30. 1890. in a long article wherein it was stated that the 
Financial Commissioner and the Lieutenant-Qovemor * displayed a lamentable 
ignorance of facte or indifferenoo to their responsibilities,* gives the reason. 
This was the consequence of the * lamentable ignorance * or * indifference’ £ 

Gnrgaon, in 1877, bad nearly 700.000 inhabitants ; 

From 1837 (Lord^thon Mr.— Lawrence being Settlement Officer), the 
district had been steadily rack-rented : 

In 1877 rents were raised. Bains tailed, crops were mined ; the Govern* 
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that 'the average zemindar* (landowner) 'and indeed 
zemindars something below the average — usually get as 
much to eat as they want/ and then submitted the follow- 
ing generalisation on the situation 

(а) In fair seasons there is no actual want of food, but ilie standard 
of living is perilously low : directly prices rise or failing health 
abridges labour, difficulties begin. 

(б) The ‘ positive check to population.* disease, is painfully prevalent, 

showing itself, of course, most against infant or infirm life. 

(c) Even short of starvation there is a stage where green crops, 
herbs, and even berries, arc consumed in quantiticH larger thoit is 
good for health. I am nut speaking now of that healthy supple* 
ment to grain food which is found in mustard -heads and grain- 
heads taken in moderate proportioTi, but of cases where this 
green and flatulent food is the only Riistonaneo obtained for 
several days together at a time. This feeding must demoralise 
the digestion and lower the vital power, and is no doubt one of 
the causes why malarious fever, seizing on the debilitated frames 
of such poor people, works such fatal havoc among them in the 
autumnal months of a rainy year. Wild herbs and berries would 
be equally, if not more, injurious. 

(dj Short food is no doubt often a cause of migration. Several of the 
cases show this, and interesting details will be noticed horn and 
there which show up the under-current of life going on among the 
poor. They evidently in their wanderings from one tract to 
another take little note of district or even provincial boundaries. 
Such people are really too humble to l)e much affected by 
political conditions except as these bear directly on food. It is 
obvious that the supremo object in life for them is how to keep 
body and soul together, and the struggle is an arduous one. 

(«) The burdensomenoBB of marriage expenditure is vei^ clearly 
shown in some cases, and there seems real pathos in the fact 
that contracts loosely made, or at all events depending for their 
binding power on the good faith of the parties as vouched in 
parole agreement, are felt strong enough to last from one life 
to another. 

(/) Special diseases generated by special employments arc at least in 
one ease suggested, and I think that more intimate acquaintance 
with the practical details of handicraft and mechanical labour 


ment demand, nevertheless, was exacted ; results, officially admitted : At 
the end of five years a0,000 people bad died, 150,000 cattle bod perished, 
fi,000,000 rupees of debt (£133,334) to pay the Oovenunent rents incurred, 
people emaciated and unable to reap a good crop when it came. 
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might disclose other facts of the kind. The onxicmB use of 
impure and inferior salt in one trade may also here be Ootioed. 

(g) The immense power of the small banya is shown clearly in the 
enormous interest taken, and the way in which debts are paid, 

hy labour, or where loans are made for the purchase of cows 
of buffaloes, in ghi. Other inquiries made on this latter point 
lead mo to think that here especially is exemplified the prinoifde 

* Vtti Victis.’ The poorer a man is the lower the rate he will get 
for his ghi — the variations in price by no means coinciding with 
those of the local market. 

(h) It is at first sight extraordinary, and on reflection it can hardly 
(ail to bo suggestive, to notice, what a small portion of the life 
of the poorer classes comes under the direct influence of the 
rulers of the country. . . . The great fact of the ‘ Pax Britan- 
nica ’ is of course present, but beyond this the visible connection 
is of the slenderest kind. It is a fact woi'th remembering at 
times that lakhs ^ of the poorer classes never have anything 
directly to do with us, and that the lives of millions more 
impinge only once or twice on the observation of their rulers. 
The man who was once, and only once, called to court — the 

* Kamin,* whoso experience of the rulers of his district is derived 
from forcu^d labour which was probably put on him by his 
lanibardar aiul no one else— the episode of the young weaver 
growing comelier and stronger on his regular coolie labour on 
the canal, and the satisfactory payment of that labour — all such 
facts give. I think, n useful and otatainly most interesting sule- 
view of agricultural conditions whicli must, if duly remembered, 
render sober and practical any procedure we think of adopting 
in dealing with the masses. A higher end, however, may l>e 
obtained. A man must be either hai'dhcai'tcd or very ignorant if 
ho van roivd such life-histories as these without experiencing 
greater sympathy for, and a warmer interest in, the people 
among whom ho is called upon to work : in a word, developing 
qualities which it is the tendency of official routine to desUoy, 
and which, of all rulers in the w^orld, Englishmen can least afford 
to lose. 

AVhat ‘ daily insufficiency of food * may mean ia dis- 
cussed by the Deputy-Commissioner of Gurgaon, who 
says it may mean one or other of two things : — 

* (1) It may mean such a shortness of supply of food as shall leave 
the iniu\ habitually hungry. Failing such an acute degree of de- 
ficiency, it may. without lea\ ing him consciously hungry, be inadequate 


■ ^ Lakhs ' ~ hundreds of thousands. 
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to oapply ihe demands of physical exertion arising from his trade 
or avocation. If this deficiency cxitttH» it will in ihe end toll either 
by shortening life through depressed vitality or by causing actual 
disease. 

‘ (2) There is, however, another moaning whioli would refer the 
daily supply of food to some physiological standard. An exauiplo will 
make this clearer, lb is said that a healthy nnin in Kuropo iukes 
into his body during the day about i',th pai-t of his weight in citlu'r 
solid or liquid food. Thus a healthy man of 1‘2 stone weight will 
require 7 Iba. weight of food. Takmg tiu‘ wc^ights of a thousand 
prisoners in the Gurguoii giiol, I find the average height 5 feet I J irirho?«, 
and average weight 1 inaund 10 seers, or, say, 108 Ih-^. \t this 
reckoning the proper weight of solid and liquid fooii l iken by a full- 
bodied male adult of Gurgimn should b»' 4/^ lbs. The riitio, however, 
of food taken to weight of body of consumer laust depend to some 
extent on cliiriiiie us well as on habits of life, so tlnit itu-bO would 
have to be allowed for. J3ut further, according to physiologists, 
there is a standard of weight according to height, tuid it is quite 
possible, referring to the average height above mentioned, that 108 tbs. 
is below the standard weight for the average height, 5 feet inebos ' 
(*£con. Inq.,* 1888, Punj., p, 5), 

While satisfied the allegation a.s to daily insufficiency 
of food was ‘enoneourt and misleading,’ so far as th(3 
Fanjab is concerned, tliia otlicer remarked : * Jiut when 
we go farther and inquire whether the food habitually 
obtained by the mass of the people is satisfactorj' as 
regards quality,’ there must iiriso doubts. 

*1 remember once iui epigram of the laio Superintendent of 
Chamba, that the diflcrencQ between u good and a bad year in 
Chamba was that, in tlic first, the people found half their bxKl in 
i*oots euid hcrb.s, in a bad year three-fourths of the whole. We, of 
course, have nothing like this ; but it is a grave fact that at certain 
periods of the year there is a considerable portion of t)io population 
which eke out their grain food with what they call ** h/ig (mainly 
either grain or mustard leaf), and at other times with berries or wild 
fruits, such as the jainan, bor, or still more frequently witii piiu ; at 
other times with melons. Coming a step above this, wo reach a 
large class which live habitually on the poorer grains and pulses 
as distinguished from wheat and barley. Looking these fiwts fairly 
in the face, we cannot deny there is [an) unsatisfactory luass of low 
diet in the country even in nonnol conditions.’ ' 

* Econ. Inq.,’ lH8b, l’anjab,p. 5. 

31 
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Certain fair-sample cases, with the life-history of the 
families concerned, were obtained. The light they throw 
on Indian village existence calls for the quotation of 
some of them in full. The sympathetic and diligent ^ 
reader will become too much interested in these details 
of the daily round of certain of his fellow-subjects to 
resent the length to which these passages run : — 

CASE I. 

I. Namej VarentagCt Caster and Itcsidence, 

]. Riuu Sukh, son of Loohiuan, Koli-Nai, Tahsil Firozpur, District 
Gurguon. 


11. Personal and Family History up to dat€. 

2. I was born in village Halkhora, raj Jlhartpur, one year bcfoi*e 
’90 Vicrainajit (55 vearn now). That year *90 wa« one of famine. 
My father was also a poor mini; he had four sons — Uam Dakuh, older 
than I, Kullna and Hhurii, younger. These thrci? arc settled in Satwari, 
Bhartpnr, ha^ing left Ualkhora on account of famine. We did not 
work till ten years old, and wc used to bring wood for fuel or herbs for 
food. Wc are six of us in the household. When I became 11 or 12 
I began to tend the goats of Tcnti Gujar. I got only my food and 
clothing in return for labour. M3' father and older brother used to 
weave. As my younger brothers got bigger they helped in weaving, 
or with fuel and herbs. At 14 3’ears of age we l)ogan to work for 
•zemindars in liooing, etc., and g«)l 1 anna per day; the 8»uno in 
sowing time. Wc used to bonow some grain from different zemindars 
for food, and work it off in labour. Two or three years matters thus 
went on. T bceamo more intelligent, and took to the weaving work 
with father and brother. The younger ones worked still at odd jobs. 
Until the ‘ B scr ’ year 1917 * wo thus remained without owing 
anything. 

8. In that famine my father and mother, under wont of food, were 
killed off by the cold of the months December, January, but still 
the3’ left ns without any debt. No one indeed in that famine would 
give credit. As wc could not get along in Balkhora we all came 
away to Hatwari, where wo hoped for easier days, as it benefits by 
the water of the Tikri Naddi. Our mother’s sister too was there, 
and she helped us to settle. Wc lived there on herbs and on what 
we got by selling urood and gntss, and finally fixed our abode in that 


* The years mentioned are the fasli (or revenue) years, described else* 
where as having been instituted by the Emperor Akbar, and still retained 
in most parts of India. 
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village. When grain got cheaper we started a weaving business; 
daily labonr too became remunerative. We managed not merely to 
make up the thread of other personB, but our own thread, bought 
Be.l or Rs.2 at a time. Two seers were purchased for lUul ; from 
this one than, 40 yards long and 1 cubit broiul, was made up. This 
than would be sold for Re. 1-5 or ReJ-G. By this means we employed 
odd times, and became well off for foot!. Betrothal of all four brothers 
had been made in the lifetime of our parents. In 1918 my big 
brother married ; there was no procession ; ho went with his sister^s 
husband, as is usual, lie married in Dabak, Bhartpur. Jvs.7 were 
spent, given to the parents of the bride. They si*nt no dowry or 
presents. We made no feast, on account of poverty. 

4. In 1020 I married the daughter of llarkishan of Nai, MiiHiimniat 
Phulbi. 8hc has been a good wife to me. Wc don't (jnarrel. (hi 
my marriage Bs.8 were spent, f^ven to my mother-in-law. No 
marriage fca.st or expenses; no marriage presents. Afti'i* niarriagc 
I lived in Satwari three years. Chaina, boy, was born there ; he is now 
22 years old. When the woimuit?) began to tpuirrel, and my mother, 
in-law having no male offspring wanted m<‘ to come to tliem. I eanie 
over here to my wife's family. Her father gave me then ‘20 seers 
grain and one thatched house to live in. and weaving impb‘mimtb., 
worth some Be. 1-8. These implements (ire still in use. I liave 
been here now about 20 ycar.H. One year after we cjuiic hiarwiui, 
second boy, was born; now lie is 19 years old. .\fler him two boys 
and ^onc girl were born ; these died of smaU-[>ox. After these 
liamratan (now 12 years old) w^as born. Five after him Turan 
Mai (now 7) was born. Four sons ainl father and mother arc our 
family. 

5. At his birth I gave my wife 4 annas >vorth of * b;ijra/ 4 annas 
‘giiv,’ and 8 annas ‘ghi/ ordinary focsl after this. Nothing was 
given to the ‘clhAi' at confinement. >>ut she came. I gave Ikt a 
little piece of ‘giir,* however. Wlicii Chaina was 8 or 4, i betrothed 
him in Guraksar, Bs.7 exiTcnscH — R«.5 to the bride’s parents, Us.2 in 
eating. My fathcr-in-law’ found this money, .Vt 12 Chaina began 
learning to weave and working se]>arately. In 1988 he marn«*d ; 
Rb. 15 were sjient— rice Bs.2, sugar Be.l, ghi Uc.l, cash to parents 
Eg.!!. The food was distributed among our brothr rliooil and li seer 
to the bhisti and potter each. Nothing to luiybody ol*^o, tm we were 
.poor. Five men w'cnt in the marriage procession ; the bride's people, 
besides ordinary food, made no presents. Of this Bs.l5 my brother 
sent me B8.5 marriage present from Satwari. ^fy futher-in-law, 
when the ceremony of washing the bridegroom on the thrcKhold was 
finished, gave Be.l. I spent R8.5 of my own cash, and borrowed 
Rb. 4 from Dhan Singh Meo of Satwari. This debt ivas got nt 1 paisa 
per rupee monthly interest. It was paid off by sending Chaina 
hhnself to work as serv*ant to Dhan Singh at Be.l per month and 
food. In four months it was paid off. The four annas interest he 
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worked four dayB extra for. In 1985, when food was dear and his 
father-in-law wanted him to take away his wife, I borrowed some 
clothes from Bhontia Meo, bin wife ; £ could not afford new clothes. 
No other cxi)enscs. After bringing homo his wife, Chaina lived with 
me for three or four years, then on account of disagreement among the 
women he separated, but still remained here three or four years; then 
of his own accord he went away to his wife’s people. 

6. At Savan’s birth I gave his mother 8 annas of ghi, 8 annas gur, 
borrowing the money from Jawahir Meo. My father-in-law gave 
15 seers baji-i. At about nine the boy began to help in the weaving 
business and bring in fuel, etc. 

At 13 or 14 ho began to do zemindar’s W'ork, earning half or one anna 
at hoeing, cutting, etc. Since last year ho has started the weaving 
business fully with me. I betrothed him wlieu 12 or 13 in Hathin, 
Bs.5 expenses — Rs.3 to bride’s parents, lls.2 to guests. He was 
married two years ago. Us.9 were paid to the bride’s parents ; no debt 
incurred. I got nothing from them. Three men went in the marriage 
prooossion. Bride not yet come lionic*. 

7. Bam Rattan, 12 years, has been married. No expenses were 
incurred. Puran Mai, seven years uld, has t\ot been yet betrothed. 

III. Daily Ej'pensa of Food atul Mai nir nance, 

8. No daughter. Wo arc five [persons now. Three and a half seers are 
wanted for our daily food. At evening li seers of dalya is cooked, at 
noon 2 seers bajri is used (21 scersper rupee), J anna salt, oil, pepper. 
This gives three annas per day. Dalya is cooked in water ; we don’t got 
milk. We eat the * dalya ’ in the evening, and what is left wo oat in 
the early morning. The iioontidc meal is * roti,’ with it sometimes 
^ herbs,’ or somotiiuos only salt is sprinkled over it. Wc don’t pay 
anything to the bhisti, bhangi, etc. The women bring water them- 
selves, niid sweep the place, and bring fuel from the jungle, and grind 
flour themselves. Rs.fl? Ha. is the yearly expense. On Holi and 
DiwMi, or on tlic visit of any guest, a chittack, or lialf pfio of ghi is 
bought, about four annas in the year, Bs.67 12a. in all. 

9. We flve use clotlics thus : for a man, 2 chadars 5 cubits long and 
3 cubits broad, and 2 dhotis 5 cubits long each, and 1 pogri of 8 cubits 
length. No expense in shoe-leather, as we wear none. For the 
woman, 1 chadar 4 cubits by 3 cubits, and 1 petticoat, 14 annas, and 
1 bodice, dyed at home, ate wanted in the year. The two boys only 
have as yet one chadar each, 2 or 2^ cubits long, in the year. They 
don’t wear a dhoti. Expenses of this are mo^e up by purchasing 
two or throe seers of thread, and making up the cloth at home. Total 
expenses of clothes, Bb. 2 6a. No clothes for the cold weather. No 
ornaments. 

10. House vessels: only one lota and one katora of brass were 
bought before 1984 for BoJ, and have been used ever since. The other 
vessels are earthen, and ore bought from the potter for a paisa or a 
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little grain when wanted. One iron eauldron was bought for two annas 
some years ago. 

11. Cattle: none. 

12. Living house : two houses of thatched roof and one room got 
^ from a lifeo, with beams of w‘ood put on by Kim. No hire. T have 
^ to thatch my houses every throe or four years. Rupee 1 thatch, and 

8 annas wages for putting it on. Leeping and other repairs T do myself. 
Ono chappar is badly out of repair. I have put some dried bajm stalks 
over half of the roof. The Meo’s houfic fell theso reliw. I weave in 
both * chappars.’ 

TV. Kcim /«//.». 

13. Only one weaving apparatus in use nt present. Fine and coarse 
cloth both arc iiiiulc. Six annas wages for weaving 40 yards. In 
one day 5 yards arc woven, but ono day is taken up in preparing the 
thread — five days for 6 annas. The tliiok cloth (dora) gives ft annas 
per two secr.s thread made up. This takes four, or sonietiinoH five, 
days to do. Thi.s work goes on for eight ihonths ; not in the rainy 
season. Cannot say how much I turn out in the year. I can't work 
now, as I am w»eak (looks rather more th>ui his agc^. but do a little 
now and then. 

14. In the rainy season we, father and son and sonietiincs wife, do 
work at hoeing and sowing the spring crop. One or 1} anna etwch 
cams and the woinan as much; thus we manage to find our dail^ 
bread. At cutting of spring crops for 8 or 10 days at harvest wc turn 
out to the field. Two or 2} seers grain per person arc (>arnoil. My 
wife, too, sometimes grinds flour. We have a mill. She gets hall 
anna for grinding five seers ; or she works in soiiio xotcLindar's houso 
for crushing bajra or juw'ar stalks, getting one or half seer as wages. 
The 12-years-old Ixiy has begun tins year to earn his daily food in 
urork for some zemindar. 

1ft. In 1928 I bought a cow’-calf from K.ana, koli, for Re. 1. I 
brought it up for four or five years. When it grew up it got in calf, 
and in 1932 I sold it to Dharia, Meo proprietor, for IlH.2ft. Ho did n<jt 
pay cash, but in.stcad he mortgaged 2 bighas, 7 blswas land to me. 
Since then I have been in possession of the land. In the Kharif I 
hire ax>lough and sow bajra and juwar. 1 get only one or two inauudH 
grain. 1 don't get it ploughed and sown nt the right time. Last 
year I got only 20 seers bujra. This year hiring a plough for Rs.l. I 
have sown juwar, urd, and til. The crop is a good one. I pay the 
revenue rate of the village, which comes to 118.2 7a. 

V. General Bentarke, 

* 16. Expenses are about Bs.70 a year, and this is cost cf hiring of 
five persons. Income not known exactly in detail, but though it is 
impossible to strike a balance, it is said by the man himself that he 
gets along. He is not in debt, nor does any one owe him anything. 
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His savings are B8.25 mortgaged in the land. But note the very 
narrow margin, the extreme want of clothing, no thick clothes to 
the cold weather. The man's appearance is poor. He is thin. The 
woman is fairly nourished. Sawan is moderately so. The third boy 
is weak ; the fourtli is sturdy and well-built, but has a large stomach. ^ 
Note the three deaths from small-pox ; the * disagreements among the 
women ' ; the cold after the famine killing off the old parents ; the 
easy uprooting from one place and emigration ; the apparent drawing 
towards the wife’s family. 


CASE IV. 

I. Nantfit Parentage^ Caate^ and Residence. 

1. Quta, Lohar, of Thana Khurd, Sonepat Tahsil, age 40 years^ 
Mussalman. 

IT. Personal and Family History up to date, 

2. Our family was settled four or live generations in Bhowapur, 
Tahsil Sonepat. My father died in 18.57, when I was some 12 years 
old, in Bhowapur. T remained there. The second son of my father, my 
elder brother Kalandari, is some 10 years older. T had other brothers. 
One died in Bhowapur. Two are living there. My father made tools 
and implements for the zemindars, and also had some agriculture. 
The earning of the father and two brothers was some Us.2 a day, and 
a very good livelihood was secured. 

Jl. My marriage was made 19 years ago in Bhowapur. The 
expeusoH were lls.2.50. The money was left by my father in the 
shape uf ornaments, silver. My mother used to wear them. She 
iiianagcd my marriage. Wo paid Bh. 2.50 cash to the parents of the 
bride, who came from Jaksi, Tahsil Gohana. I have had five children 
by her—two girls and three boys. Three are dead— two girls and 
a boy. All three died under two years of age. The two boys now 
living are six and four years old. My wife is now some thirty yeai*s of 
age. She brought no ornaments w'ith licr. I was rather old in com- 
parison to her and had to pay. It is thought a fault to marry a girl 
to one much older than her. 

4. After our father’s death we boys were young. Our uncles put 
us away from the shop. We began to work for the zemindars, 
getting one maimd per plough. We used to get 20 or 22 maunds of 
gmin in the year. Wo couldn’t manage on this, as wc were a numerous 
family, so 15 years ago I came over here. Some zemindars asked 
me to stay here, as 1 came round in search of employment. I came 
first alone, and having made arrangements and secured a hut, I called 
my wdfe. All my children were bom here. 

III. Daily Expenses of Food and Maintenance. 

6. I live in a zemindar’s house and pay Re.1-7 rent half-yearly. 
My wife works in cotton, earning 6 or 9 pies fone half^nny to three- 
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faiibings] per day. This she keeps, and when my employment U 
stopped wo got our food from this. 

6. No oattio, nor any land. My wife does not go out in tho jungle 
for fear of tho zoraindars, lest they should insult her. 

^ 7. Have two vessels of * kilnsi,' other vessels of earth, and tools 

worth Rh. 10. Four years ago I spent Hs.7 in n«pairing them. 
Nothing since. Four months are busy in 'taku* wurk. In cold 
season a ‘taku* lasts a year. But tliis year there is little or no 
cotton, and my work is stopped. At such times T get * sag ' in the 
fields (clianna and bo on) and get food out of that. To-day 1 got 
about a seer of this, tho green leaf, in the tields. The /.einindarH don't 
stop this. They help 21 starving man, and besides it does the chanua 
good cutting oft its hovd. t don't owe anything to anybody. My 
father loft Rs.S and Rs.7, two debts, to two men. They demand 
Hs.RO or Rk. 40. I wanted to pay them Uh.IO, but haven't got it. 
My elder brother hero works for the /.einindars, Kalandari. 

8. Kalandain is married, and has two boys alivo ; one is 10 years, tho 
other is some six or seven, lie had a girl, who died tlvo years old, and 
four other boy.^, who all died under two years of age. 

9. On I'd (Ecd = a Muhammadan festival) if I have money I spend 
8 annas or Re. I on food, Boine of which I give to the poor ! Nothing 
to any priest or mullah. 


rV. Eamingg. 

10. I was well here for .some seven years. Since then I have been ill 
of spleen. T have become weak and cannot do full work as a lohar* 
I make big needles ‘tdkii* for the women to use at their cotton- 
wheels. I make four in a day. Each needle brings d paina — O annas. 
The iron costs me one anna, so I make two annas. ('Imrcoal I get. 
It doesn't cost much. I also make holes (chaitA) in grindstones with 
a tool (tdnki), for >vhich I get 2 paisa, paid in cash. At the time of 
han^est I work, getting 1} or 2 annas i)cr day. Thus 1 make my 
bread and clothes. 

11. Kalandari gets along better than I do. lie gets 20 or 22 
maunds (maund=d2V lbs.) in the year, and cultivates ^onie two kaeha 
bighas, paying Re. 1-8 or Rs.2 per bigha. It is barani land. He has 
a oalf about li years old. Ho had a cow who gave him it. Ho sold 
the mother for Rs.5. The calf was some six months old. He borrows 
the cattle of some zemindar to plough his field, and does some 
blaoksmith’s work for him in return ; doesn't pay cash. 


V. General Remarks, 

12. Guta is a decent-looking man, but his face shows marks of his 
disease-— a much enlarged spleen. His arms are puny. Note the 
R8.250 paid at marriage and Kalandari's five children all dying under 
five years of age. 
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CASE VI. 

T. Namct Pareniage, Caste, and Residence* 

1. Kimat eon of Maukam, weaver, of Khubru, Sonepat, 48 yean 
of age. 

IT. Personal and Family History up to date, 

2. T was bom here, and my ancestors have been here three or four 
generations. My father died when I was 15 years old, 88 years ago, 
and my mother six years after him. My mother came from Khatar 
Daula in the IVrcenit district. My father died of fever when he was 
60, and my mother about the same age, of * dania ' (asthma). I have 
no brotlicr or sister. I had a brother older than I, who died before 
my recollection, 25 years of age. I was inanTcd the year before my 
father died, and ‘gohua* four years later. My wife came from 
Khdnpur in llohtak. Tier age is equal to mine. I have one son 
24 yoara old and three daughters, one 28, one 25 or 26, one 7 years 
old. I had a daughter two years after consummation of marriage, 
and she died six months old from smallpox. Had no other children. 

8. Alarriago was made by my father. I don't know how much 
money was spent. My son’s marriage took place seven or eight years 
ago, and the *gohua' three years ago. His wife came from village 
Pinana in this tahsil. 8hc has one boy six months old ; no other 
child. In my son’s marriage Ks.d0 were spent — Rs.20 were given 
to the bride’s father, Ks.lO spent in feeding the kinsmen. The 
bride's father gave us only Rs.V. 

4. I had my eldest daughter marned 20 years ago, and the second 
16 years ago. f got Tls.l8 on each occasion, and ))aid lls.5 to the boy's 
parents. Kupees 12 or IIb. 13 on each occasion were spent in entcr^ 
Coining the guests of the marriage procession, and [ gave clothes to 
each girl worth 1U.7 or ITs.B. One girl has goiic to Jowra, Bohtak, 
and the other to Maohrauli in Pdnipat Tahsil. 

HI. Daily Expenses of Food and Maintenance* 

.5. Wc arc six persons —I, my wife, my son, bis wife, ray youngest 
daughter, tuul the son’s baby. Our food is about four seers a day. We 
oafebanna. There arc two meals ; half wc cook in the evening and 
half for breakfast. Hreakfast about noon, and dinner after sunset. 
Dinnor is made of dalya. If we have sil (buttermilk) we put that in ; 
if not, we cat it in water. Sometimes a zemindar will give us some 
buttermilk. We don’t cat salt with the dalya, but we put ‘sag* 
sometimes. In those days we put half grain and half channa herb 
tops. 

It is about two seers wo make up of both grain and herb. When we 
get a lot of herb wo use less grain. There is no strength in the herb, 
but it helps to fill up the stomach. Our women bring in the channa 
herb. The zemindars don't mind when the plant is big; they do 
when it is little. 
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The * it>ti * is mftdo of ohanna gronnd and cooked by onr women. 
If we have salt we put it b ; if not, we eat it KalUess <ali'ini). Salt Is 
about 10 eeore to the rupee. For one paisa then 1 got 2^ chattackn- 
The banya does not give less because of the smaller quantity. Salt 
is certainly good for the taste. 

We cannot eat wheat, as it is 15 seers the rupee ; wo out chanua at 
02 or 28 seers the rupee. 

6. We make our own clothes, bnying the cotton. I hoNO only one 
cloth (shows it), which does for clnuidiu' and for sleeping blanket too, 
I have a vest (kamari), under it, pagri and dhoti. The ‘ gudri ' I intulo 
this year ; it oost some 8 annas for the stuff. We wear shtM^s if we 
can get them. I have a pair which belonged to a J.U who died, and 
I begged them from his wife. 

They were too sniall, so T had them out (shows them) so to let 
out my feet. My w'omon would wear shoes if they could get them, 
but thev have none— -can’t afford it. My son has a pair ; lie liought 
thorn for 10 annas a pair lust jeyt from tlio (’hanuir here. 

7. I have five tools, lle.l -8 or 118.2 value. TIickc work for ten years. 
Our house is in the \i!lugc Shilmilat. We pay rent for the ground, 
7tc.l-4 per six months to tlie lainhardArs. Once a year r>nu day has to 
bo given in clearing out the canal channel, f’or this T get one ‘ roti.* 
No other service is duo from mo for thi^ ground. No ornaineniH or 
metal vessels: all earthen. No cattle: nc\er hiul any. No land. 
Just now live by weaving. Wo glean in harve.st time (silla nthdte). 
This year there is nothing. We got along bv in.v pa.> ing my father’s 
debts, my son pacing mine, his son pacing his. We nil live together 
in peace. Wc never have any <|narrolh. 


IV. Earnin(jii» 

8. T make razai clotli (of coarse quality 1, and earn lle.l for weaving 
120 yards. This can be done in 15 days, including the lixing up. 
This is one man’s work. I work with other people’s thread. My 
share is only the making up. My son earns as much us 1 do, and at 
harvest time we each of us earn 1 or 1\ anna |>cr day in the hold 
work. Beside this wc get * roti * for one meal. Some pay in oaHh, 
some in grain. If they pay in grain they give one seer less in the rupee, 
because, aa they say, if wo pay in cash you have to wait a bit, ten days 
or so ; if you take grain wo will give you a little less ! This goes 
on for 15 or 20 days each harvest. 1 don't work at all in sugrar-canc ; 
the zemindars all do their own work in this with the help of the 
chamors* When we don't get the harvest work we have to borrow 
from the banya, but wc know this is hard for us, bo we don’t borrow 
if we can help it. The Jats made us build the Bohool, the ebaukidar 
beat UB and made us work; but we got nothing, not even *roti.' 
This was last Jeyt. Altogether twenty days’ labour was given from our 
family and nothing paid. The J&ts got the bricks and wood, and wc 
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had to find the labour ; don't know if the Government gave* anything. 
I didn't see any official, *no chaprasi ; no names were written. 

9. I owe Bs.l6 or Rs.l7 — Bb. 10 to Nand Lai Jdt. This was 
account of grain, and partly on account of my son's marriage. No 
interest runs on this, but I iiavc to work one or two days for him at 
the harvest. Khubi and Duliya, two banyas, I owe Bs.6 or Bs.7. 
On this there is half an anna per rupee interest per month. This was for 
grain last rainy season. There were great rains ; 1 couldn’t do any 
work. I work also as a coolio on tlio canal, and there earn or 9 
annas a day. This is on the new canal. I worked as^a tokriw&la for 
IJ annas. The chapriisi stood over us and made us ^ork well. We 
used to be paid daily or every third day, then once a week. The 
8&hib used to pay the money himself, and no dasturi, no nothing was 
cut, no ' /.ulni * was allowed. 

The women clean the cotton for weaving and fix it up too, and 
clean up the cloth when it is made. They work in the harvest and get 
one anna and one ' roti.' This is only when they are strong. My wife 
can’t do it now. She has given it up ten years ago, since her brother 
died. By reason of her sorrow she doesn’t do any work outside. 
Hhe hogs buitennilk and docs very little work at home. She says, 
* Why has my brother died *? ’ Ho was very dear to her I 

10. My father died Rs.20 in debt. This was on account of my 
marriage. 1 paid it off in the course of several years ; don't remember 
how much interest. 

V. General Uemarks^ 

11. Kiina is a lively man, not stupid. Bather small made, but 
fairly nourished. His spleen is enlarged. Hindu. His son is taller 
and stronger looking altogether. Ho explains this by saying that he 
has worked some years on the canal. The wife looks old and withered. 
The son’s wife is down with fever. Her little baby is fat and well 
nourished, and crawls vigorously. The youngest daughter of Kinia 
also is healthy. 

Note the curious relation of cash and grain payments ; the * begar ' 
of the school building ; the fairness of payment on the canal. 

Another * case," a glass-blower by trade, says : * We 
have DO ornaments save a finger-ring, silver, worth two* 
pence, six household vessels of " kansi and brass, value 
about ‘2s. 8d. No cattle. Our forefathers did well ; used 
to have cattle.’ 

The ex-Lieutenant-Govemor of the Panjab (Sir 
Mack worth Young), then Commissioner and Super- 
intendent, Jullundur Division, was extremely satisfied 
with the condition of the people. The assertion,' which, 

^ * The greater portion of the population aufier from a daily insiiffiden^ 
of food.’ 
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Iby the way, no one bat the Government of India made, 

is said to be ‘wholly untrue.’ ‘The “Ser Ati" (two 

pounds of flour), which in common parlance represents 

the daily sustenance necessary to preserve life, is, as a 

matter of fact, actually available to a vast majority of the 

population, eked out by pulse, vegetables, and condiments; 

and such a lot as “ going hungry ” from day to day falls to 

so few that it would be diflicnlt to And individuals in such 
^ • 

a condition, still more classes of people.* A comparison 
is drawn between the Panjabi cultivator and a Dorset- 
shire labourer altogether to the advantage of tlie former. 
Later, when I am dealing with the annual income of the 
Panjab, this illustration of the ex-chief ruler may call for 
examination. 

Mr. Francis, settlement oflicer, thinks the example of 
mlers of Feudatory States may need to be. imitated * for 
maintaining the peasantry in bad years,* wliile Mr. riarris, 
officiating deputy-commissioner, considers the land is 
‘ sufficient to support the present iKipulation,* which, he 
adds, ‘ it is to bo hoped will not increase.’ Hi* coucludc‘.s : 

‘ As I would hold then that tho starvation statement is wholly untrue, 
I would not seek for remedies.* Hut, ‘ if remedies wore needed, 1 
would say shortly : India is a poor country, and cannot afford a good, 
expensive, and scientific, (jovemnient. Onr Ciovorninent is alroiuly 
far too expensive, and gets more so every year. The deportments to 
cut down would not, in my opinion, be far to boek. Native industnes 
should bo more protected to the exclusion, for instance, of 
Manchester trade.* ‘ 

Colonel F. M. Birch, Deputy-Commisioner. Ferozeporc, 
forwards a report from Kai Maya Das, Extra-Assistant- 
Commiseioner ; in that report it is stated : — 

* Although an irrigation branch of the Birhind Canal has passed 
through the Fazilka Tahsil, stiU these unfortunate villages have not 
been benefited therefrom to any appreciable extent. In most places 
the lands are very sandy and higher than the level of the water, and 
many people of the thirty* three villages are reduced to poverty, so 
much so that many a man has to lie down hungry in the evening, 


* Eoon. Inq., Panjab,’ 18^, p, 21. 
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and Boldora get fluIBcicnt food for both the meals during the twenty- 
four hours/ 

Colonel Birch himself remarks: — 

' Tn regard to the general question, I should myself say that in 
moat years the atato of the agricultural population of this vast 
continent of India ia tolerable. There is sufficiency of food for all. 
The sliglitest variation, however, in season— a deficiency of rain, for 
instance — is immediately felt, fn times of scarcity or bod crops the 
pinch is at once felt, and in times of the failure of the harvest 
starvation ensues. There ia no reserve, aa it were, and no poor-law 
or poordiousos, to which the lowest classes may resoi-t. The operation 
of casto is, in this respect, beneficial. It rescues from actual starvation 
caste follows, and operates to super3c<le the necessity of a poor-law.* * 

Mr. M. F. O’Dwycr, AsHistani-Commisaioner, Shahpur, 
makes some statements which conflict with the optimism 
so goiiorally expressed by the higher officials — indeed, the 
farther the official is from the daily life of the people the 
greater is his optimism. Only a Secretary of State coxdd 
use such language regarding India as Ciord George 
flamilton habitually employs. The rule holds good the 
other way also, — the nearer to the people the greater the 
pessimism. Mr. O’Dwyer says : — 

* In tho Thai land has little market value, ami in soiisons of drought 
very few moneylenders will advance anything on landed security. 
Tho result of this cause is that just now there is an absolute and 
appalUng want of the necessaries of life, at least in the Thai. In 
most of tho houses there is no grain at all, and no means of pur- 
chasing any. TVic people have been driven to collect the seo^ of 
trees and shrubs found scattered over the jungle. These are pounded 
up and inamifacturod into cakes, tlio composition of which Is similar 
to that of saw'-diiat, and eaten generally by the i^eople. All the 
women of the village may bo seen every morning wandering through 
the jungle with brooms in their hands with which they sweep up and 
collect the ** bakra*’ seeds. In fact these seeds at Nurpur and other 
villages have obtained a marketable value, selling at two maunds 
(82 lbs. s= one uiaund) per rupee. 

* Out of forty -one houses of zemindars and kamins that I entered at 
Nurpur, Ihiland, Adukot, Adhisargal, etc., in only five did I find any 
grain at all. In all tho rest bakra seed was the sole provision iw 


' 'Keen. Inq., Panjab,’ 1888, p. 28. 
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men, women, end chitdien, who mey be considexed es looking 
■tarvetion in the face. 

‘ The same description no doubt apjiUcs to the Thai tracts in Uanuu 
and Dera Ismail Khan and Jhang, which ivrc similarly circumstanced, 
and the seasons in the Thai are so uncertain that drought of the kind 
occurs on the average in t\vo or throe years out of every ton.' ' 

Ghulam Ahmad, Kxtra-Assistant-Coiuraissionor, col- 
lected statistics and made inquiries from ‘ men of good 
experience.’ * I have obtained,’ ho says, ‘ about two 
hundred examples from different parts of the district, 
which lead mo to believe that the greater proportion of 
the lower classes of agriculturists and persons connectcil 
with agriculture suffer from a daily insufficiency of 
food.’ » 

* I am very eorry that the tiiiHi given me in whii:h to make luy 
I'cport has been so short. Tn my first report I mentioned the standard 
wliich gives a sutHciency ol food for man, woman, and child. I also 
stated how I began iny inqniricri into the subject. 

* Since sending in my report I have continued to colleel statistics, 

and to make inquiries from men of good experience. I have obtained 
about 200 examples from dilTercnt parts of tlio dislriet, which lead me 
to believe that the greater portion of the lower ela^s of agriculturists 
and persons connected with agriculture suffer from a daily in.suirieicncy 
of food. This assertion is at least partially true. I have been in this 
district for more than a year, of which time about three- quarters have 
bean spent in camp, and I have been making inquiries into this 
matter for several montlis. The following arc IJie causes why this 
insufficiency of food prevails among the cla^s to whicli my inejuiry 
was conflued. « 

‘ In the Pindigheb Tahall, and in tbo^c parts of the l‘'atahiang and 
Attock Tahsils which arc dependent on rain, tin* • ,iuse is drought, 
and consequent bad harvests, but it is very strangfj that in those 
parts of the district which are irrigated by wells the Hame result is 
found in many instances. From this it appear.-j tliat the principal 
cause of insufficiency of food is not drought, for if it were the parts 
irrigated by wells would not suffer.' 

Another Muhammadan Extra-Assistant-CommisHioin r, 
Ghulam Farid Khan, speaking of a district witli 1:10,771 
inhabitants, of whom the Hindus number 021,000, the 
Muhammadans 357,742, and the Christians 29. In his 


* Eeon, Inq., Panjab,* iSSS, p. ‘65, 
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report he throws an interesting light on the habits and 
practices of the people. Much of what he says will help 
to an understanding of Indian character. From his 
remarks the passages which follow are taken: — 

* It cannot be denied that among the Hindus there «ro persons 
whose incomes arc insnfhcient ; and their muiiber, though much less 
than that of persons of the same position among Muhammadans, is 
certainly not small. In this class I include the three following 
classes of men — (1) those who get a small quantity of juwar or bajra, 
and chiefly subsist on vegetables ; (2) those who civnnot got sufEicient 
food for two moais a day, and consequently take only one meal, and 
for the second either cat parched grain or nothing at all ; (8) those 
who can get no grain at all, and subsist either upon vegetables or by 
begging. About ten per cent, of the total Hindu population are men 
who fall under one or other of the above heads. The deficiency in 
the quantity of daily food docs not so harmfully affect them as to 
bring them to an early gi'avo and make tlioni unfit for moving about, 
but it causes disease, and they cannot be said to pass a happy life, 
but are weak and unhealthy, and sometimes even die from the same 
cause. This state of things secuns improbable on first thoughts when 
we consider the ease of people living in cities and towns, because the 
outward appearance of these people seems good, and their mode of 
drcMH and bearing in public precludes the idea of their belonging to the 
class of persons who caiuiot get sufficient food. But an acquaintance 
with their social state and an insight into Ihcir private affairs will 
give strange results. In the Panjab one considers it a degradation to 
give publicity to one's poverty, and it is a custom to conceal from the 
knowledge of equals the narrow circumstances of one's favnily, and to 
show that one is living in an easy state of life. Such persons are 
technically called “ Sufed posh,*’ who, though they do not go entirely 
without food, they can hardly get sufficient food daily. A greater 
niuuber of such Hindus will be met with in villages than in towns. I 
mean that those men who form the ten per cent, of the total Hindu 
population referred to above as getting an insufficient quantity of 
daily food, arc chiefly inhabitants of villages. Their food consists of 
juwar, bajra, or grain, which they are too poor to procure in suffieient 
quantity. But the deficiency is made up by an admixture of vegetables. 
Insufficiency of food evidently affects a man's healtli and comfort 
without immediate danger to life. Thus among Hindus half per cent, 
will be found who live at starvation point, and this is a small per- 
centage ; but a good number have an insufficient quantity of food, 
being ten per cent, as explained above. 

* The greater i>art of the population of this district is composed of 
Muhammadans, being eighty per cent, of the whole. Their social con- 
dition is very low. They subsist chiefly on agriculture, breeding cattle, 
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qr by manuftt Ubcwr weavers, washermen, shoemakers, blacksmiths, 
carpenters, etc. All these are now equally suffering from poverty, the 
reason being that the peasants (zemindars) (or whom they work are 
themselves in a state of deep poverty. Some families d peasants 
(zemindars) are still in a prosi>erouA and wealthy condition, and these 
may bo divided into two claHscs— (1) those who oro actiuilly rich, and 
(2) those who from their appearance seem to be wealthy but are in 
fact heavily burdened with debt. The clean clothes and contented 
appearance of the latter do not bespeak their (rue condition, but a 
knowledge of their debts, and an inspection of their household 
(urnituro brings their poverty to notice. The object of this long 
description is to show that in outwnrd app(‘arance there will bo found 
a number of jiersons whoso scorning wcaltli moy lead one to form a 
favourable opinion of Iho condition of a whole country or community, 
while their real state, docs not corrcs[x>nd to their apparent condition. 
The same is the case with the ordinary peasants (zemindars). In 
particular villages the natural fertility of the soil or woU-applied 
labour may conduce to signs of prosperity, but the community cannot 
U*! said to be generally in a flourishing condition. Though no doubt 
the canals have done immense good in this district, and the )>eoplc 
who arc benefited by them arc prosperous (and the same may bo said 
of those living in the \icinity of the rivers) still Uic uliciiation of tlieir 
lands and their debts arc on the increase. The people of the Tlial 
and of some parts of the Bar arc poorer than the rest. Tlicy chiefly 
depended upon cattle breeding for Iheir livelihoo<I, but tliis haw now 
become very difficult for them owing to the establishment of grazing 
reserves, scarcity of water and fodder, and owing to drought, while 
the expenses of the care and the keep of the anitnalK,and the demand 
on account of grazing duos prens heavily upon them. As a cotirtMjuence 
they oi'e quitting this mode of earning a livelihood. 

‘ In the ordinary times, z.e., when there is neither plenty nor 
scarcity, the number of Mubammadana who live at starvation fjoinl is 
lour per cent., and the number of those who have insufficient food is very 
large, and in my opinion it is not an c.xaggeration to fix it at twenty per 
cent. Especially in the last two or three years tiic want of rain has 
much increased the number of such persons, and ha<l it not been for 
the railway which brought down grain, wheat, and bajra from tlic 
eastern districts, a famine w’ould have certainly occurred. But the 
import of grain saved the district from ruin. The number of persons at 
zteuwation point (four per cent.) is not overstated, because in the V)wnH 
and villages in several parts of the district the residents arc generally 
so poor that they cannot get food for two meals a day, and usually eat 
only once, and their number, viz., four per cent., if not understaUol is 
certainly not exaggerated. The twenty per cent, who get insufficient 
food usually get a piece of bread and eat it with turnipa or sag, mixing 
salt with ^e latter, or they take along with it some bread made of 
bajra, juwar, or graiu. The majority of the peasants (zemindars) Uvo on 
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puoh lood« In this year bhakra {TrUttUiu terr«9tri$)^ which is not a 
food grain, formed the chief food of the people in the Bar, Thai, and 
Mobar. Some people lived upon water-melons only, or on the dried 
Heeds of the same mixed with a quantity of grain. In the summer 
the people of those partn where “pihlu” (the fruit of the wan, 
Sahidora oleouiet^ tree) grows, assembled in the Bar, where they 
lived night and day on the '* pihlu,’* and sometimes sold their surplus 
gatherings of the fruit in the nearest towns or villages, and with the 
few pioo thus earned purchased Hour to cat. These were mostly 
Muhammadan women. 

* Of all those substances which serve tlic purpose of maintaining 
life the bhakra is the worst. It causes dysentery which sometimes 
ends fatally. The number of persons living in this way is twenty per 
cent. The number of indebted peasants (r.omindai s) is much greater 
than this. They arc secure against the want of the necessaries of life 
because they can raise money on the credit of their land produce, and 
the Hindus tidvance thorn funds in the hope of ultimately grasping 
their landed property. In this way many of them have transferred 
their lands to the Hindus either by sale or mortgage, and others are 
doing so every day. Though these x)coplc get food in the shape of 
juwar, grain, barley, or bajra, for the present, the day is not far 
distant when they will fall into the same state in which their brethren 
now arc. Such pcrsoi\s are not less than fifty per cent, in number.' 

Colonel Ommaiiey, Commissioner and Superintendent, 
Dorajat Division, while asserting there is ‘ neither a 
regular nor partial insulhciency of daily food,’ in a long 
and unusually interesting report, goes on to remark : — 

* Their indebtedness, about which ho much has been written, is a 
condition that lundholdors suffer from more or less in many other 
countries, and has had to be dealt with by thcii* Governments. Much 
the same causes load to similar results everywhere, e.y., the Govern* 
mont demand in cash instead of in kind throws villages into the hands 
of the capitalist in Talostinc (Oliphant's ** Haifa ”) ; borrowing on the 
Hociirity of tenure, consequent debt and interest thereon, leads to 
transfer of land and emigration (Froude's ** Oceana ’'). In this Division 

the inelasticity of the cash revenue system has been greatly moderated 
by susponsiona and remissions when necessary, and by the introduction 
into the insecure tracts of Bannu, Dora Ismail Kluui, and Muzaf&ugarh 
of an assessment tluctuating \%ith the cultivation and crops— a system 
that if worked clficicntly is admittedly a great boon, but even under 
it when a man pays no revenue because bo has no cultivatiotty he 
must needs— for his own maintenance, and that of his family and 
cattle, and for seed,— incur debt, though here again the Government 
arc prepiured to advance him money for purchase of cattle and seed, 
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as well as for agriooltural im|uovementfi. Once in debt, however, the 
compound interest in kind and cash rapidly swamps him ; then 
follows the civil court, execution of decree, and if under threat of 
imprisonment be has not paired with his land, he may now be com* 
pelled to do so. For unthrifUnesK, extravagance, and dishoncHty, il\o 
Government can do nothing, but where in any way our system given 
an unfair advantage to one party, the creditor, o\er another, the 
debtor, who belongs to tlie largest and mo^t important class of the 
community in this country, special measures have to be considered to 
protect not only the latter, but also Qoverninent interests. While 
large and necessary expenditure is incurred to strengthen tho defences 
df the Empire, it is surely of oiptol importance to provide ngainst the 
undermining of the foundntions within. Slowly but surely tlio village 
banker has acquired a hold of the land such as he could not liavc 
obtained but for the conditions of the law under our rule. I am con* 
cen\cd only with the Mussahnan districts of this Division. Tin* pcoidc 
are long-aufTering, but indications ur«^ not wanting of Die spu-it that 
has been aroused in the murders of exceptionally exjioting creditors 
that occur from time to time, la Hazara, in li:*T9, wh. n 1 was 
Dci)uty-Comniissioncr, tho relations between the MnssalmanH and 
moneylenders became very straiiuul owing to the way in which tho 
latter liad run the former into court and pressed Die execution of 
decrees. A wealthy bivxar in a large village was burnt dowii, and tho 
Hindus became very inucli alarmed and iinsctDed. Tlio simple order 
of liberally interpreting and working the law relating to exemptions 
from attachment, acted like oil on water; and also in this Division 
four or five years ago, suggestions to courts on similar lines brought 
cojufort to many a home.' ' 

The final deliverance of tl)c3 two J^'inancial ('omniis- 
sioners — G. Gordon Younpj and G. K. lilinslie — is that 
not only does no considerable portion of the Panjab 
‘suffer from a daily insufficiency of food,’ but ‘ the very 
reverse of this is the case, and specially with reference to 
the lower classes in agricultural tracts to which particular 
attention was drrectetl.^ It was added that only years 
of ordinary prosperity were alluded to. ‘ In seasons of 
deficient rainfall or abnormally high pric«is, from whatever 
cause, there is doubtless a large section of the people who 
come perilously near to starvation,* 3 * If the statement is 
applicable to any section of the population at all, it is 

' * Been. Inq., Tanjab,’ 1S8H, p. iA, 

^ Ibid., p. 57, J r/aV#,. p. 57, 
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rather to the poorest of the urban population than to the 
agricultural classes. In many cities there are classes of 
exceedingly poor artisans who feel the pinch of high 
prices acutely, and women of respectable position whose 
small earnings will not at the best of times do more than 
keep body and soul together.’ » 

The foregoing statement appears, on the whole, to be 
justified, as the population in 1901 is only three-quarters 
of a million less than, with good government, it should 
be. This is mainly due to ‘ large sums of money coming 
into the districts from the members of families who have 
taken service outside.* ^ 

' * Econ. Inq., Panjab/ lass, p. fil. 

^ Col. Pitcher, Conference at Delhi, March 30, 1888. 
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THE ASSIGNED DISTRICTS OF BERAK. 

The districts of Berar are, provisionally, administered 
by the Government of India. They were obtained many 
years ago as security for certain payments to bo made by 
the Nizam of Hyderabad, Deccan. Homo day, when the 
conditions are fulfilled, it may be supposed there will be 
a re-assignment. To 1888 the districts were amongst the 
most fertile and the population the most prosperous in 
all India. ‘ Famines are unknown in Berar,* said the 
Secretary for J^erar to the Resident at llyd*'rabad, on 
April 25, 1888, ‘ and there is no reason to believe that 
any person need suffer from insufliciency of food.' 

The report made by the Commi.ssioner, Mr. Leslie S. 
Saunders, is so admirable an exposition of a small farmer's 
condition under exceptionally happy circumstances that 
I quote it in full : — 

No. 1809, dated Amraoti, April 4, 1888. 

From Lvsur S. Saundbbs, Esq., C.8., Commissioner, Hyderabad 
Assigned Districts, 

To the Secretary Jor Berar to the lieeidenl at Hyderabad, 

With reference to your telegram, dated the 2nd instant, calling for 
a reply to your confidential letter No. 2266, dated the drd September 
last, I have the honour to say that . . . although a few replies have 
come in and more have been promised in a few days, I do not cx{>ect 
to be able to submit a final communication to you on the subject 
before the 15th of the present month. The real facts of the case, so 
far Rs it refers to Berar, is that little or no real poverty exists in 
theprovinoe. 

* Does the greater proportion of the population of India sufibr from 
a daily insuffioienoy of food ? ' 

This is the question on which an opinion is asked^ The question, 
rightly understood, applies to years of average good crops only. In 
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abnormal times of famines and droughts, the settled state of things 
is neoessarily disturbed, and, with regard to such times, there can be 
only but one reply to the question, namely, that the greater propor- 
tion of the population of India must suffer from a daily insufficiency 
of food. 

When wc talk of suffering from an insufficiency of fooA wo must 
exclude from our consideration classes whose means of ed|taiiiing a 
livelihood are not confined to their capacity to labour only. So long 
as one has anything whicli lias a saleable value in the market, or on 
the security of which lie can get money advanced to hhn, starvation 
or insufficiency of food cannot affect him, if the yeaa^is of average 
crops, and the country has its usual supply of food for all. As a rule 
it is only when one has ])artcd with liis all, and has nothing which 
he can put in the market for sale, or with the Banias as a security, 
that lie juust look to his daily labour to supply him with his food ; 
und insufficioucy of food or even siarxatioii may stare him in the 
face. If there arc any exceptions to this rule, they are (apart from 
that class of misers who would even starve tliemselves only through 
a perverted nature) the cases of persons who arc provident, and who, 
for a time only, live on scanty supplies, becau-'C they wish to get out 
of their tomporiiiy difliculties. The more wc have of such cases the 
better, and the only regret is that they arc so few in the agricultural 
population of India. This now brings me to the consideration of the 
normal condition of the labouring classes only. Their distinctive feature 
is that if labour fails them, cither through their temporary incapacity 
to work, or from any other cause, they must first live uiwn less food, 
and finally starve. 

Now, the most important and pertinent inquiries arc — 1st, what 
sort of food does an Indian labourer usually take, and wliat quantity 
of it makes it sufficient, and what is its value in money at the present 
prevailing prices ; 2nd, what arc tlic average earnings for the year of 
an Indian labourer ; 8rd, what results docs a comparison between the 
earnings and expenses point to. 

To enable mo to form an opinion upon these points from facts as 
they actually exist, I arranged two interviews— one with a few in- 
telligent Patois, Patwaris, Deshmookhs, and Dcspaudlas in the 
Malkapore Taluk; and another, with the different classes of agri- 
cultural and other labourers, that I might verify the facts gathered 
at the first interview. Hence, I hope that the conclusions 1 have 
come to are fairly eori'cct when applied to the limited area of the 
MiUka[)orc Taluk, and nut far wide of the truth when extended to 
the whole province of Bcrar generally. 

The family of on Indian labourer generally consists of the husband 
and his wife. Generally both of them work for their livelihood. 
But between these two they have to support a third member who 
earns nothing. 

This third member is either on aged, blind, helpless, parent, or a 
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<^Ud under ten yean ot age, who mast be fed, but who cannot eon> 
tribute in the least towards his midntcnanec. The year’s exiwnses 
of this family are for sufficient food : — 

£ S', d, 

Jowarec. — At one seor for the husband, the sanio for the 
wife, and half a seer for the child per day, 9121 
(thp year consists of .365 clays). The value of thi^* 

J^arce at 20 seers a rupco is 8 0 10 

ToorDal.— For the whole family seers 91}, at } seor a 

day. fThe value of the dal .at annus a scer is ... 0 15 1 

Chilli. — For the whole f.amily 16 seers, at bdas per 

day! A’’alue of this ‘ Mirehi * at 1{ annas a .^eer is 0 15 1 

Salt.— For the whole family 37 seei-s,* at H tolas per duy. 

Value 0 6 2 

Oil for cooking purposes.— For tho whole family U J 

Bc^rs, at 2J tola.s per day, at 0 annas a seer. Value 0 5 0 

For petty expenses.— For the whole family, at 11 piu a 

day for the year 0 6 10 

Kevosinc oil for lamps.— At one anna for eight days, the 

value of the year’s oil 0 3 10 

Tobil £:» 10 7 

HoliduifH. 

Dipw^ali 

Akahiritia 

Holi 

Pitra 

Expc.nBea on account of guests 

Clothing for tlic whole family for the year 

Total expenses for the year ... 

Ktn nintjA. 

Now the earnings of the family for the year ^ 

The husband gets two annas :i day and the wife one 

anna a ckiy. Earnings for the year 1 1 1 7 

Deduct for 45 days in which they have no work ... 011 3 

Balance X*1 0 4 

Exoesm. — A dd forcarning'^ in the harvc’it se.a*-on for sirtv 
days at two annas a day for the husband, and one 
anna a day for the wife ... ... ... ... 0 lo 0 

£i 15 4 

* Or 25 lbs. per head. In view of the fact that the average for all India, 
including cattle consumption, i.s a little less than onedialf of th:jii amount, 
the reader will not fail to note the significance of this statement in iU 
bearing on the physical condition ol the people.— W. D. 


0 2 H 
0 1 4 
0 1 4 

0 I 4 
0 6 8 
0 16 0 

X'6 19 11 
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The comparison of the earnings and expenses would show that 
while the labouring fanul j in question gets £4 15s. 4d. a year» its 
expenses on wliat it considers its adequate supply of food and 
clothing, etc., would amount to £6 19s. lid. But I must here remark 
that the scale of expenditure given above is a scale which has never 
yet been practically reached by a merely labouring family, but is a 
scale which it aspires after, and beyond which its ambitiop does not 
go. In fact, labourers have freely admitted to mo that they have 
never as yet commanded the expenditure given above, and that the 
scale applies actually to the class immediately above t|iem, namely, 
of cultivators who follow cultivation on their own account, and not 
as mere agricultural labourers, but who, either from the small areas 
of their holdings, or from very limited means of cultivating them, or 
from their involved pecuniary affairs, draw only a poriion of their 
subsistence from the land, and eke it out by offering their labour to 
others who have a need for it. Hence it would not be unfair to the 
labouring classes to deduct J02 Os. 9d. from their yearly expenditure) 
as given above*, and say that there is an equilibrium between their 
caniingH and their expenses. 

I must note here one important fact which can never be lost sight 
of, that the labouring classes actually live from hand to mouth, that 
they have not even a day*B reserve of food with them, and that if 
labour foils them even for a day, they must go to a kindly koonbi 
neighbour (the Harwaili would give them nothing, as they have no 
security ; to which alone theMarwadi looks before making loans), and 
bo indebted to him for the day’s supply of Joworec, hoping to return 
it only at the harvesting season. 

In the scale of expenditure f have included nothing for marriages 
in the families of the labouring classes. But I find that these 
> marriages are conducted with the greatest pinidcnce and economy, 
and not allowed to trench \ipon the year’s supply. A girl’s marriage 
costs almost nothing to her parents. The bridegroom himself incurs 
the whole of the expenses, which again arc kept quite within his 
means. If a boy is to bo married, ho is engaged by the year (‘ salkaroo *> 
in the service of a farmer who undertakes to supply him with his food 
and clothing for the year, and makes him also an advance of abou 
Bs.20, the year’s salary. This .mini is spent on the marriage. The 

* salkaroo,’ in all, always earns more than one who is not a ^ salkaroo.’ 
The demand for * Kiilkaroo ’ is also in excess of the supply. But a 

* salkaroo ’ mvist be always at the beck and call of his master, and has 
to do much harder work. The labouring classes clioose to secure 
their comparative independence, and are content with what their 
minimum capacity of working brings them, and put forth their 
maximum capacity only temporarily, and only in such coses of 
necessity. This is certainly a hopeful state of things, as the lobottrers 
could be a little better off than they are now if they chose. 
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' Incidentally, note may be taken of the fact that \vhen 
a householder in Berar is in a position to purchase sdt 
according to his requirements, he provides for 26 lbs. 
per head per annum, more than twice the average 
consumption. 

The out-turn of wheat in this most fertile Province 
during the past nine years was lamentably low. The 
average for the whole region in 1890-97 was put at 
754 lbs. Actually the produce was only one-fifth of that 
* average ’ ; as witness the following : — 


Year. 

Lbs. 

per acre. 

i 1 

! Total in tons. ' 

i ; 

No. of Acres 

1891-92 

196 

1 ! 

78,000 j 

888,000 

1892-98 

172 

5 76.000 

985,000 

1898-94 

222 

97,000 

9*28,000 

1894-95 

206 

81,882 

8h9,S26 

1895-96 

145 

i 48,549 

747,026 

1896-97 

70 

11.841 : 

881.425 

1897-98 

146 

25,511 1 

390,878 

1898-99 

1 112 

21,892 ! 

486,862 

1899-1900 

»l 

• 251 

17,910 


Average of nine yoarH 144^ Ibn. 


What possible good can it possibly do to the Intlian 
authorities to allow so misleading an averagi,^ as that 
of 754 lbs. per acre to remain on record? They assert 
12J bushels should be reaped ; they acknowh^dge but 
bushels were actually reaped. Yet the high average 
remains to delude the Viceroy and to mislead the public. 

The very optimistic opinion of the Kesident at Hydera- 
bad is scarcely home out by the Census returns. There 
ought, in 1901, if all had been as excellent as was 
described, a population of 3,382.114 inhabitants; there 
were on March 1, 1901, only 2,752,418 

A deficiency of 579,693 

— or one person out of eight * not there wdicn the counting 
took place. 

• Agric. Statistics, p. S71. ^ fitat. Aba., No. 'i5, p. 1. 



* I have never coticealed iiiy opinion as to the extreme gi*avity of 
our financial position, and I believe that 

** NOTHING BUT TICK FACT THAT THE PRESENT SYSTEM [iN INBIA] IS 
ALMOST SECURE FROM ALL INDEPENDENT AND INTELUOSNT CRITICISM 
HAS ENABLED IT SO LONG TO SDRVIVK.** 

Sir Louis Mallet, 

Permanent Under- Secretary of State for India. 
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THE MADRAS PRESIDENCY. 

Amongst the papers concerning the Inquiry of 1888 , 
only the letter of the Madras Government to the Govern* 
ment of India and the observations of the Board of 
Revenue were given to me. I cannot, therefore, furnish 
details for the south like unto those already given for 
other parts of the Empire. The Madras authorities 
found it difficult to do all that was required of them : 
‘ some Collectors have pointed out that the collection of 
such evidence is incompatible with the secrecy enjoined. 
As to the reports received, ‘ His Excellency in Council 
desires to express his general concurrence in the con* 
elusion of the Board and the majority of the officers 
consulted that, in this Presidency, no considerable pro- 
portion of the population suffer from a daily insufficiency 
of food in ordinary years.’ Some of the collectors were 
decidedly of a different opinion. Mr. Lc Eanu, for 
example, wa.s of opinion that 'grinding poverty is tho 
widespread condition of the masses.’ Mr. Conklin 
and another were of opinion that in certain sections 
of North Arcot many poor people go through life on 
insufficient food. The Madras authorities continue ; ‘ It 
is, of course ’ — [why of course, considering there are ample 
statistics in every district in the Presidency — ‘ very 
difficult to form any idea as to the real condition of the 
poorer classes, and still more difficult to ascertain the 

’ In respect to that ‘ secrecy ’ the Madras Government, in the coverinp; 
letter to the Ooremment of India, hare this paragraph : < 

* . . . the Press in Madras were aware of the institution of the infjuiry 
forming the subject of this communication soon after tho date of tho flrfi»t 
of the Circulars under reply, and they refer to a notice regarding it whieh 
aiq^eued In the Hindu newspaper of the 23rd September loKt. This, 
Ikowever* was a letter from a Bengal correspondent, stating that the Indim 
Mirror had announced the institution of the inquiry. The article to which 
iha ’Board make allusion, and which was published in the Hindu of the 
SSrd September, was, apparently, based upon information supplied by the 
Bengal Press. I am to state that every care has been taken by the authorities 
here to prevent the inquiry becoming in any way public/ 
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condition in past yean so as to fnone any reliable opm* 
parison; bat the Government consider that it is^nn- 
donbtedly trae that wages have risen, that articles wbicb^ 
formerly were luxuries are daily more and more becoming 
necessaries ' [true, but where, and amongst what section 
of tho population?], ‘and that the old thatched ibfat has 
been and is being largely replaced by the tiled house, for 
ample evidence of these changes is famished hy every* 
day experience. At the same time the Government 
entertain no doubt that the native labourer generally 
speaking lives almost from hand to mouth, and has little 
reserve save a few cheap ornaments upon which he con 
fall back to meet bad seasons and want of work.’ 

It is a favourite maxim with Sir Henry Fowler, and is 
often repeated by him, that the portion of the produce 
taken by the Government amounts to eight per cent, 
only on the gross yield. This statement is confuted 
elsewhere by Government statistics — twenty-six years’ 
old when used by me, and, therefore, available to Sir 
Henry Fowler, who was made Secretary of State for 
India on the 10th of March, 1894. It will, therefore, be 
well to record what cultivators of 1901 say concerning 
the proportion of their produce which is actually taken 
^ by the authorities. 

In reply to an appeal, publicly made, for information 
on this point, I have received a number of communi- 
cations and much information. Dewan’ Bahadur B. 
Baghunath Bow, who passed from the Madras sub- 
ordinate service to become Prime Minister of Indore, 
writes ; — 


‘ Expenses of cultivation of ordinary lands means the 
*' value of the seed and the wages paid to coolies employed 
by the cultivator of lands. This is generally thirty per 
cent, of the gross. It does not include anything for the 
feeding of the cultivator, much less for the proper nourish- 
ment of his family ; it does not include the cost of any 
manure used. For other lands, viz., superior and inferior 
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landu, expoueB of ooltivation ue gaaenlly greater ; more 
BttX is wanted for inferior soils; more weeding for 
snperior soils, partictdarly the black cotton soil. 

‘ The word " etc.” in the circular order of the 1878 
Edition is a convenient loophole. It may be said that 
it inclndes the remission for bad years. 

' Now the Government are said to get one half of the 
net produce which is never less than twenty>fivo per cent, 
of the gross. This is only in theory. Actually they receive 
on an average more than fifty per cent, of the gross. On 
paper it is shown to be between twenty^fivc and thirty per 
cent, of the gross, by over-estimating the gross produce. 

‘ If the gross bo 100, the Government professes to 
deduct — 

‘ 29 for cultivation expenses, 

* 16 for bad seasons, 

‘ 28 for Government assessment, 

* 28 for the ryot. 

‘ If these would tally with the actuals the ryot would 
have sufficient left to him to tide over one or two bod 
years ; but the actuals are different. 

‘ Suppose the gross produce in reality amounts to 75 
instead of 100, the result would be — 


■ M caltaHoo expense. ( „ 44 
‘11 for bad seasons J 
‘ 28 Government assessment, or 38 per cent. 
‘ 14 for the ryot, or 18 per cent. 


or two-thirds of the net to Government and one-third of 
the net to the ryot. 

*' * As the real amount of the gross produce decreases, 
80 the share of Government would go on increasing and 
that of the ryot decreasing. 

' A village measuring 305 acres of wet land has been 
assessed on the estimated gross produce of 8,557 to 9,000 
colams ; while it never produced more than 6,200 on an 
average. The yield since the years of the re-settlement, 
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Fasli 1308, has been oolams 5,300'; Fasli 1304, cchnni ^ 
5,276; FasU 1805. colams 5,024; Fasli 1300, colams 5.I2B; 
Fasli 1307, colams 5,760 ; Fasli 1308, colams 5,108; % 
Fasli 1309, colams 1,813. According to the theory of 
the letter and spirit of the Government Order, the 
assessment of this village should have been up tb colams 
1,612, or Bs.l,C74. The fixed assessment is colams 2,362, 
which raises the percentage to thirty-seven per cent. If 
there is any doubt in this case, I am prepared to hand over 
the village to Government if I be allowed to draw from the 
Government Treasury annually the sum of fixed assess- 
ment perpetually.’ 

Other testimony of a like detailed and emphatic cha- 
racter will be found in Appendix II. to this chapter. The 
reader is begged on no account to avoid reading what is 
there printed. 

It was in connection with the Presidency of Madras 
that the Government of India enunciated the dictum as to 
the normal increase of population under the governance 
of Britain. The district of Anantapur had suffered 
grievously from famine — (at its worst it had not suffered 
quite half so badly as one of the Bombay districts in 
«1900, in spite of all the railways in that Presidency) — 
and the authorities put its record forward as that which 
justified any expenditure and the taking of any stops so 
long as wasting populations were turned into increasing 
communities. What was the standard of growth which 
railways and British administration were to produce*/ 

It was this: — 

* Population ns it would have been in 1881 with 
normal increase at IJ per cent, per annum.’ 

That is the ‘ normal increase ’ good administration in 
India has a right to expect, says the Government of 
India. Since that ideal was set up. Southern India has 
had some ugly scarcities, but there was not, daring the 
period between the two censuses of 1891 and 1901, a real 
famine (that is, an officially-recognised famine). 
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How, doling these (comparatively) fat yean, has the 
Madias Ftesidenoy- fared in view of tiie ideid set op 
in 1884? 

Three districts show a slight increase over the 
‘ normal ’ ; 

Nmeteeii show, in some cases, hundreds of thousands 
fewer inhabitants than there ought to have been. 
Yet India generally (not leaving Southern India behind 
the other parts of the Empire) has been covered with 
railways. And railways (with good administration, of 
course) were to ensure the * normal.’ 

If the ‘ normal ’ had been reached — 


Ananiapur would have hod additional people 


Bollary 

*♦ 

8rt,38{} 

•• , 

Coimbatore ,, 


108,251 


Coddapah 


150,979 


Gan jam 


169,885 


Godavari „ 


87,816 

t ' 

Kumool 


35,760 

•T 

Madura ,, 

,, ,, 

167,560 

• t « 

Madras City ,, 

♦t »• 

10,997 


Malabar 


262,406 

.. 

Nelioro 


185,499 


North Arcot 


299,168 


South Arcot ^ 

•« 

136,918 

,, 

South Kanara ,, 


79,860 


Salem ,, 

•• M 

51,081 

•» 

Tinnovclly 

•1 *1 

142,716 


Trichinopoly „ 

•• It 

133,497 

• • 

Tanjoro „ 


812,960 


Vicogapatam „ 

•» »» 

280,823 

•» 


Total missiui; 2,783,95.5 


In some districts the ‘ normal ’ has been exceeded : — 

Chlngleput had 5,256 more than the 'normal.' 
Kiatna „ 11,482 .. ,. ,< .. 

NOgiri .. 6,684 „ „ 

Total 28,422 

Plus; 23,422 Minus: 2,738,955 

Minns over plus : 2,710,533 



^ In somo districts, notably Fyzabad, Qonda, Khcri, and parts of 
Sultanpur, at a time of supposed financial pressure, the revision of 
the assesaincnt was hurried on, and a greatly enhanced demand was 
imposed before the Settlement Officer hod had time to adjust the 
rights and liabilities of the various sharers and under-proprietors 
afFcetod by the operation. It is not difficult to understand that such 
a course as this necessarily entails groat hardship on the persons 
directly responsible for the Government revenue, and results in their 
frequent default.*— OuDH Rbvknuk Bbport, 1872~8. 
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THE CENTRAL PROVINCES. 

In the dstimate in 1882 of the value of Agrioultural 
Produce, Lord Cromer and Sir David Barbour pot tV a* 
Provinces at the head of the list.' No port of the Empire 
was so prosperous as these provinces. The agricultural 
produce per head was £1 10s. 9d. against 18s. lOd. for 
Bengal, and 18s. 2d. for the Nortli'Western Ihrovinces 
and Oudh. This was an utterly fallacious estimate, and 
ought, on the instant, to have been recognised as such. 
Because of it, however, on the re-assessment early in the 
Nineties, most excessive rents were imposed. One con- 
sequence has been seen in the dreadful experiences 
through which these Provinces have passed since the 
new assessments came into operation. To take a few 
districts only, the percentage of enhancement on the 
previous demand in various assessment groups in the 
various districts may be given thus : — 

Dittriob Percent. | Uietricl. PvrCmt. 

BUaspur ... 102, 105 Saueor ... 68, 42, 66. 48 

Seoni 95.07,65, | Juboulpur ... 95,07,55,02, 

92, 50 60 

Hoshaiigabad ... 69,87,96 I Nagporc ... 20,21,28,24* 

In 1882 the value of the agricultural produce in the 
Provinces was put at £14,166,667. In 1898-09, on a 
reasonable estimate, it was found to be £7,282,574. 
Before proceeding to record the evidence on which so 
much comparative prosperity was announced, an example 
may be given of the manner in which the Government of 
India places contradictory and untrustworthy information 
before those who wish to follow its labours, as recorded 
in its own publications, with intelligent interest. In 

' On iha day on which I am preparing this chapter for the PreM, the 
Adglo-Indian eontribator of Th€ Outlook, an eiHsfficial of eminence, in spite 
of all the teaching of the past two famines and the fact of exorbitant 
tnereases of rent haying been exacted, complacently refers to the ‘low* 
OKeasmont of these Provinces. The remark is made, regardless of the 
relative produce of the soil, and against much evidence to prove the actual 
highness of the land revenue. 

* Speech by the Ron. 6. K. Bose, in the Viceregal Gouneil, March Sg, 
1900. 
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if 

the volume of Agrictvltuial Statistics for British TnAin 
1900, is a section, (pp. 380—413) containing a statement of 
the average yield for each district in the various Fiesi* 
dencies and Provinces. I turn to p. 410, where I find 
tobies giving the average yield (lbs. per acre) of p rinc ipal 
crops in each district of the Central Provinces. I take 
wheat, that cereal in certain districts being greatly 
favoured by the cultivator in this region. I abstract 
these particulars 


District. 


Period ending 
1892 1896-97 


Sougor 

Damuh 

Jubbulpore ... 
Mandla 

Seoni 

Narsinghpur... 

Hoshangabad 

Nimar 

Betal 

It • • . 

Chhindwan ... 

It ••• 

Wardhar 

It 

Nagpur 

Chand 

Bhandara 

Balaghat 

liaipur 

Bilaspur 

Sambalpur ... 


Irrigated... 

Unirrigated... 

Irrigated... 

Unirrigated... 

Irrigated... 

Unirrigated... 

Irrigated... ^ 
Unirrigated... | 

• • • • • . ( 

i 

... j 


Lbs. 

Lbs. 

640 

600 

640 

600 

700 

640 

700 

600 

700 

620 

740 

660 

740 

620 

950 

900 

740 

640 

— 

1,000 

740 

620 

— 

1,000 

640 

600 

700 

680 

— 

1.000 

700 

680 

640 

580 

500 

500 

640 

680 

700 

600 

700 

600 

700 

600 


Avenge for the Province : — 

- 925 

Unimgated _ 570 

_ 600 

1 
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That seems clear enough. It does not seem possible, 
with such details, to go wrong. Take the acreage, and 
multiply it by the number of lbs., and you have the }4eld« 
It would not be safe to do this in the present instance, 
for, on page 371 of the same publication, the yield in 
tons for the whole province for three years is given, as 
well as the acreage. A few columns of figures supply 
much food for thought: — 


Tear. 

! i 

; Yield in lb». ! 

j per acre. » 

1 i 

Acreage. ^ 

Tonn. 

1891-92 

j 437 < 

3,904.000 

760,000 

1892-93 

40.5 

4,197,000 1 

762,000 

1893-94 

; 322 i 

3,986,000 

575,000 

1894-95 

: 329 j 

3,393,348 

502.275 

1895-96 

I 307 ! 

2,714,151 ' 

; 368,038 

1896-97 

; 390 ; 

1,969,623 

332.045 

1897-98 

i 576 ' 

2,171,711 

543,095 

1898-99 

1 408 ! 

2.505,299 

4.56,109 

1899-1900 

! 173 i 

1,619,989 

194,070 


The average for the whole period was 372 Ib.s. per acre 
(6^ bushels) per annum. Had the tables of averages, 
professedly taken from selected fields, been realised, the 
yield would have been over-estimated on the whole period 
by thirty-four per cent., in some years by fifty per cent., 
and in one year by over seventy per cent. Such contra- 
dictory statements make an undoubted acceptance of the 
conclusions put forward by the Viceroy, when speaking in 
Council even, altogether impossible. Continual and closb 
examination is always essential in respect to Indian 
statistical statements. 

The story of the condition of these Provinces, as 
revealed in the secret economic inquiry of 1881-82, may 
now be considered. The region is almost wholly agri- 
oulturaU Such income as is not derivable from the 
cultivation of the soil must be of littio account. In an 
area as large as Italy there are only five towns with a 

33 
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population exceeding 80,000 eachi -while aggr^tiona of . 
people ten thoneand and more in number are only sixteeit. 

'Agriculture affords the immediate means of support 
of almost the entire population, and it is on the 
cultural condition of the Provinces that the well*beii^ 
of the inhabitants as a whole depends.’ In 1882 it was 
considered that the provinces were exceptionally favoured 
by the comparative certainty of the rainfall. * The soil is 
so exceptional that it will give good return to an amount 
of labour which applied to most other soils would be 
entirely infructuons. Wheat lands seldom receive more 
than two ploughings before they are sown. The light* 
ness of tho Government revenue is notorious. . . . The ' 
development of railway communication has taken place 
subsequently to the fixation of the present revenue 
demand, and the State has as yet had no share in the 
enormous increase of agricultural profits which has 
accrued from the connection of tho Narbada valley and 
the Nagpore country with tho port of Bombay.’ 

‘ It is a natural inference,’ the Chief Commissioner, in 
addressing the Government of India, says, ' that in the 
Central Provinces the profits from agriculture are larger, 
and tho cultivating classes in more comfortable circum- 
, stances than is the case in many other parts of India, and 
that this is the fact is the opinion of all officers who have 
had an opportunity of contrasting the rural conditions of 
these Provinces with those obtaining in the more thickly* 
populated districts of Upper India.’ 

A few spots on the bright sun of these alleged com- 
paratively wealthy Provinces are admitted by the officiid 
apologists, e.g., the law courts are ruinous to the suitors, 
the moneylenders ore extortionate rogues, and the hill 
tribes are too little clothed, and have too little to eat. 
The conclusion is this : — 

' There is no doubt in these Provinces a great iW * of 
poverty, but there is very little distress. The people, are 
well fed, and the only section of them who can be said to 
be hard pressed for bare subsistence are the bill tribes. 
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wlio ace but Uttie mrae pcovident than the beasts ot the 
focMts, usd have to nndeigo similar vicissitodes in daily 
food. The volume of wealth is rapidly increasing, and 
them is no lack of employment for those who wish for it. 
If only more of the money which the Provinces are re* 
cetvihg reached the producers, and less was intercepted by 
moneylenders and middlemen, the condition of the people 
might be described as ptospcroua But over them hangs 
the grip of the usurer, and the shadow of the civil courts.’ 

The indebtedness, apparently, was very great. * Out 
of twenty-three whose circumstances were investigated in 
detail, eighteen owed money ’ (p. 49). ‘ Out of fourteen 
tenants, eleven were in debt — j£ 340 in all.’ ‘Eleven 
tenants reported on were all in debt — £3l}2' (p. S5). 
*Ont of 1,847 tenants, 1,588 were in debt, and the 
Tahsildar of Burhunpur estimates that at least nine 
out of ten of the tenantry of the Tabsil arc in involved 
circumstances’ (p. 60). 

Then, the people can exist — if existence it can be called 
— on almost nothing. ‘ The most instructive fact brought 
out by inquiries into the condition of five families of the 
labourer class was the extraordinary cheapness of a bare 
subsistence. A Baiga basket-maker, whose family con- 
sisted of his wife and two small children, made, on on 
average, twelve baskets a week, which he sold for 2 lbs. 
of unhusked rice or small millet, each. His monthly 
earnings were thus about 100 lbs. of unhusked rice, worth 
rather less than a rupee. The family not only managed 
to live on this, supplemented with jungle fruits and roots, 
but saved ann uall y about a rupee’s worth of grain, where- 
with they purchased the scanty clothing which sufficed 
for them'.’ This should be, as it probably is, the world's 
record in cheap living ! The average works out thus : — 

Total earnings in food per annum ... Ids. 

Less, saving for clothing Is. 

Leaving for food ISs. 

This was to be divided amongst four persons, and 




leaves Ss. 9d. each for fif(y*two weeks, or less than half 
of OKB PARTHiNO esch person per day ! That is, when 
nnhaskod rice can be obtained at 100 lbs. for Is. 4d. 
But, in 1882, the year in question, common rice jvas 
selling at Jnbbulpur 82 lbs., at Nagpore 33 lbs., tmd at 
Baipur at 64 lbs. per rupee. Let it be remembered this is 
an official statement concerning an inhabitant in what was 
then supposed to be the richest Province in the Empire. 

Of the Baipur district it is said there could be no clearer 
indication of the easy conditions of life in the Chhatisgarh 
division than was furnished in 1886, when the rice crop 
was barely a quarter out-turn. The people did without 
relief from Government. Yet, in 1900, on the second 
famine within a few years occurring, that very district 
gained on eminence reached by no other district in India 
— forty* per cent, of its population were, at one time, on 
Government relief. 

These Provinces, according to the accounts freely given, 
and as freely (and as falsely) repeated to-day, were highly 
prosperous. Yet, when the shock of famine assailed 
them, the * highly prosperous * people died by the hundred 
thousand. 

Famins Mobtautv Bbbults op 1897 and 1000. 


District. 

Perceutage of 
Decrease on Expected 

No. of Inhabitants 
fewer than 

Jubbulpur 

Population. 

24 

should have been. 
179,982 

Sooni 

27 

99,241 

Narsingpur 

22 

108,260 

Mandla 

27 

92,824 

Datnoh 

24 

79,816 

Baugor 

85 

209,111 

Dagaliat ... 

m 

114,126 

Bilaspur ... 

27 

817,268 

lloahangabail 

80 

160,789 * 

Chinkhadan State 42 

16,844 

Makrai „ 

« 

8,809 * 


Total 

... 1370,610 


Thus, in what was alleged in 1882 to be the most 
perous part of the Empire, scarcity and famine demind 
so terrible a total of human victims. 
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ASSAM. 

Of this fertile region in Eastern India, Mr. DarroA 
concludes an examination of the condition of the Chief 
Conunissionership, by saying: — 

(а) The revenue is collected with case evoi.Ywlieni but in Sylhet, 
and scarcely any arrears remain over after the close of the otTicial 
year. In Sylhet, where the assessment is lightest of all, the difficulty 
is due to the litigious character of the people, not to their poverty. 
The Sylhetia has the strongest objection to paying his revenue, and 
exhausts all the resources of subtilty to avoid doing so. The people 
of Assam Proper are much simpler, and, having the money at hand, 
pay it with readiness. 

(б) Every district possesses extensive areas of culturnhle waste, 
oonsiatiog largely of gross land, which could be reclaimed with coin* 
parative ease. In other words, the land available is far in oximssh of 
the population. Therefore, it is impossible that there should bo thu 
slightest difficulty as to the means of subsistence. 

(o) Beggars are almost unknown in the Province. I have only 
seen one during a residence of four years and tours in every district 
but the Q4ro and Ndga Hills. 

(d) Coolie transport is not to be obtained by Government any- 
where but in the Kh&si Hills without irapressiuent. It is impossible 
to associate the idea of poverty with a people who cannot bo induce^l 
to work voluntarily for Government at even more than the ordinary 
rates paid by private persons. 

(e) Kegular employers of labour arc comiKilled to import at very 
serious cost the labour they require. This is the difficulty which has 
from the beginning so prejudicially afTcoted the tea industry of 
Assam. There can be no want of the means of subsistence amongst 
a people who by refusal to work oblige the planter to import bis 
labour at an initial cost sometimes exceeding Rs.lOO a head.' 

The Chief Commissioner affirmed this in theso em- 
phatic terms: *The conclusion, I am to say,’ remarked 
Mr. D^ukes, Officiating Secretary, in the letter to the 
Government of India, * at which Mr. Fitzpatrick arrives, 
on a careful consideration of the materials before him, is 
that, 80 far as the Province under his administration is 
concerned, the question raised in your letter need cause 
the Government no anxiety whatever.* 

* *Koti» on ike Condition of the People of Assaiii.’ p. 2>. ‘Boon. Inq. 

1888. 



* up to this date this declaration of policy [concerning agricultural 
improvement] remains a dead letter as regards facilitating the supply 
of capital on reasonable terms, and the protection, repair, and exten- 
sion, of wells, tanks, and embankments, or other works of land 
improvement other than canals. It will continue to be a dead letter 
as long as these questions remain as at present at the unfruitful stage 
of fitful discussions inside the Government offices between a Secre- 
tary here and a Member of Gonnoil there, and as long as the necessary 
step is deferred of appointing strong Commissions to review the data 
and experience already gained, to make such further inquiry as may 
be necessary, and to map out a line of action/ — A. H. Habbihqtom, 
Officiating Commissioner, Fyzabad Division, Oudh, 1888. 
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AJMERE-MERWARA. 

This is one of the regions under the direct control of 
the Government of India. In view of the censures freely 
meted out by ‘ India ’ to subordinate governments and 
especially to Feudatory States, here at least ought to bo 
perfectness of administration. Yet, Ajmere-Merwara is 
selected in the report of the Famine Commission of 1901 
as one of the regions in respect to which stern condemna- 
tion had to be expressed. The particulars concerning it 
in 1882 are of special interest. Muiishi Balniakand Das, 
Tahsildar, Ajmero, furnished the following crposi and 
analysis of the condition of four villages: — 





... 

K<*rop 

Masucia, 

Village* 

Jituaua i | 

Masiula. i Khurwa. ' 

; 

I’akiirau 

Fitjangaii. 

(a) The average number of 
persons in a family 

(b) Total i)opulation of village 
and its area : — 

(1) Number of houses 

5 

5 

! 

7 ; 

5 

ISO 

iJir) 

i 

1 

255 ! 

125 

(2) Number of people 

880 

750 

1,795 I 

625 

(4) Area cultivated 

Big. 

1,985 

Uig. 

1,900 

!*>«• I 

2,900 

Big. 

8,200 

(5) Area uncultivated 

506 

400 

2,400 1 

9,958 

Total area 

2,500 

2,800 

5,800 j 

18,153 

(c) Approximate produce 

Us. 

Kh. 

Bh. 

Us. 

during the past 20 years 

4,20,000 

2,27,280 

8,00,000 ! 

... . ! 

1,80,000 

. ^ 

(d) Approximate amount of 
d^ts incurred during that 
period 

10,000 



i 

50,000 

! 

15,000 

r i 

12.500 

(e) (1) Inddenoe of produce 
for each family (one year) 

180 

1 

961 

191 j 

71 
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Villages. 


i 

(2) Quantity of produce rc- 1 
served for payment of ! 
Oovcmmont Revenue | 
and debts and village ; 
menials I 


Kerop 

Masuaa. 


Rs. 

41 


(3) Net available for con- 
sumption and reserve 
stock 


t 


m 


Juwana 

tieeri 

IjPakarab 

Mssuda. ' 

Khurwa. 

Piiangan. 

1 

1 

i 

1 

t 

1 

! Rs. a. p. 

Rk. 

Rs. 

:-2l 4 0 

i 

— 

fiO 

23 

1 

1 1 

74 12 0 

141 

1 

48 


(4) Quantity required by tho\ 
family for consumption on 
account of food, clothing, and 
other necessaries of life, sur- 

{ )luB or deficit; and if the 
atter, how it is met 


Generali^' speaking, the whole 
stock is consumed in feeding, 
clothing, etc., and no saving or sur- 
plus is kept. On the other hand, 
in most cases, there is a deficit, 
which is met by fresh loans.* 


(6) Proceeds of occupation, besides agriculture, by members other 
than the head of the family: — 




VillafccB. 



Kerop 

Masuaa. 

Juwana 

Leeri 

Patcaran 


Masuda. 

Khurwa. 

Pisangan. 


Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Bs.a.p. 

Rs. a. p. 

(a) Ordinary labour ... 

(b) Sale of dry wood, 

60 8 0 

68 0 0 

70 0 0 

10 0 0 

thor, bush, etc. ... 

m. 

Nil 

NU. 

Nil. 

(c) Sale of grass, etc. ... 

(d) Sale of milk, curd, 

91 

99 

99 

II 

ghi, etc 

(e) Solo of cow-dung 

2 8 0 

2 12 0 

25 0 0 

25 0 0 

cakes, etc 

... 

••• 

■" i 


i/) Final results : — 



1 


(1) Total earnings of a ! 



1 


family in a year ... j 
(2) Total liabilities — 

161 0 0 

148 8 0 

286 0 0 

86 0 0 

(<») Old debts 

88 0 0 

278 0 0 

4000 

8000 

(b) New debts 

18 0 0 

70 0 0 

10 0 0 

20 o p 


* Note by Munshi Balmakand l>as, Tshaildar, Ajmere. P. 297» Ihgiiiij 
0 ( 1888 . 
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(3) FkobaUa f oreeasl^ 

Additional profits by increased cultivation, ) 
repayments ol debts, etc f rieaee 


see below. 


(9) 


Articles other than 
gridn used as food 


Jawe is not frequently used by agrioul- 
turiats generally, but they use vegetaUes, 
sp^iaily onions, to the extent of about two 
chittaks each in addition to food. 


In the case of village menials : — 




I Kerop 
j Masuda. 


Juwana ! Letri j Takaran 
Masuda Kliurwa. i'iiiangaih 


(1) Number of inmates in a i 

family I 

(2) Receipts on account of ! 

village perquiHito8(avcrage , 
per family) 

(8) Approximate income dur- ' 
ing the past 20 years ... 

(4) Incidence of income on . 
each family (one year) ... i 

(5) Income reserved for re- 
payments of debts, etc. ... • 

(0) Net available for con- ' 
sumption, reserve stock, i 
etc 

J 

1 


•‘i 

•» i 

1 

6 j 

n 

Us. , 

Rs. ■ 

Rk. 

Rh. 

30 : 

! 

20 j 

40 

85 

12,000 ! 15,000 j 

85,000 

17,500 

60 j 

60 1 

70 

1 

25 

j 

10 ; 

1 

10 i 

j 

20 1 

1 ^ 

50 ! 

I 

40 i 

60 1 

20 


The quantity of food required is as follows : — 

For an adult male 2 lbs. 

Ditto female li „ 

Children 1 lb. 

There con be no doubt that the condition of the agriculturists 
generally is far from satisfactory. The average number of persons 
in a family is between five and seven, and the area under cultivation 
in the possession of each family is lietween nine bighas and 26 
bighas. The average income of a family, calculated from an approx! • 
mate income for the last 20 years, comes to Rb 4)8 and 118.286 
arnmaUy, or in other words, Rs.? 6a. to Rs. 24 per month. The inef- 
denoe per head falls at Rs.! 6a. to Rb. 8 6a. per month, which is quite 
insufficient considering the quantity ol food required at the rate given 
abovew For a few days alter the harvest is reaped they (the agricul- 
tnrista) have a suffldenoy of food, provided the produce is not wholly 
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taken away by their oreditors. When they have no grain left« they 
either incur fresh debts or live upon malucha and Bomom (sdf^grown 
grains), which are not considered as conducive to health ; on the 
other hand, they are said to render people weak. The case of the 
generality of the agriculturists is deplorable. In the first place, the 
share of the produce they get is hardly sufficient to keep them up for 
the whole year ; secondly, most of them are heavily burdened with 
debts, and no sooner the crop is ripe, the creditors take the earliest 
opportunity of taking away a greater portion of what has been 
corned with hard labour. The agriculturists, as a rule, cannot do 
without a creditor. Although he may be a cause of their ruin, as 
soon as they get a share of their produce they would make them- 
selves merry at all hazards, thus spending all their eorniugs in a 
short time. Then they require food and seed. They have, therefore, 
no other recourse but to go to their creditor, or holira^ as they call 
him. When once a debt is incurred, it is very difficult for an agri- 
ciiUurist to extricate himself from the clutches of his creditor. 
Interest upon interest is added to the capital, and eventually the poor 
man has to part oven with his landed property. Such being the case, 
the agriculturists have not the means of making any considerable 
improvement on their land. In the KJialsa villages, they have the 
satisfaction of making some improvements when they like, inasmuch 
as they can obtain Uicavi advances for the purpose ; but the case is 
quite different in Uiamrari estates. Firstly, they have nothing to 
tempt them to make any improvements, because they cannot call any 
^ land their own. They have no proprietary right in the land, and are 
entirely at the mercy of the Utamrardar^ who can turn them out 
whenever he likes. Secondly, they have no such facility in the 
matter of taca\>i advances as the cultivators in the Khalsa villages 
have. 

As I have above stated, these agriculturists seldom use but 
they frequently use malucJiu and Bamoan^ which is rather injurious 
to their health. It is self-evident that, when they have not a suffi* 
cienoy of food, they are generally compelled to reduce their food. 
Their expenses in marriages are but limited,! but in motar (funeral 
feasts) generally theii* expenses far exceed their means, and this is the 
chief reason why they incur heavy debts.' 

Another reporter says : — 

* Note by Balmakand Das, Tabdldar, 7th June, 1888, p. 887, * Bebo. 
Xnq./ 1888. 



SOREUrs IN ANY OP THB8B VILLAGES’ SOT 

In ofeMdiwMe (o the erden ot Um Qovenunank of Todio Mid Um 
Affiifltant-CVuiiinisaioner, I inquired into the queiiUoii of the ineuffi* 
clency of food gruns from which the agricultural claeeea HUflTcr. 

I aolected fifteen villages : — 

6 villages, first sort. 

C villages, average sort. 

5 villages, inferior sort. 

From private inquiries made of these villages in regard to their food, 
1 have been able to prepare a statement herewith submitted. From 
this I Gonoludo that a villager continues to take his ordinary quantity 
of meal so long as ho is not embarrassed, or so long as ho is able to 
secure loans from hohras^ and so long as ho has a stock of grain. 
When they caimot get loans and their stocks are exhausted, they 
necessarily diminish their scale of diet, thus : — 

Adult male 12 chiitaks. 

Adult female 10 ,, 

Minor 8 „ 

It is this diminution of the dietary scale that eventually enfceMcs 
the body, weakens the constitution, and breaks the hoalth of the 
agriculturist. 

The inquiry embraces the statistics for the wliole of the population 
of the villages. Their receipts for the twenty yeiurf have been shown 
in colnmns 8, 28, and 29. Columns 9 and 30 show tlie nUxic of loan 
and embarrassment of kashtkara and kamins. Columns 21 and 22 
give the details of the old and new lotvus. Columns 10 and 31 give 
the details of yearly income. Columns 11, 12, 32, and 83 give the 
annual charges. 

At this rate there is no smqdus in any of these villages. Zemindars 
and kamins (village menials) are for the most part embarrassed, and 
their income being low, they are unable to liquidate their loans. 

The incidence of receipts from agricultural and other sources, per 
head, comes to Rs.! 8a,, Rs,! 12a., Rs.Q; and only in selected villages to 
Re. 98a per month. It may therefore be safely said that the state of 
the agricultural classes is far from satisfactory, and specially of the 
villages of Ghoojra, Dhagal, Bargaon, Barla, and Palran, which are 
the l^t benefited by agriculture. 

Their livelihood is mostly derived from the sale of gross, fodder, 
ghi, fuel, and from working on wages. It is therefore clear that the 
lotRife lotol these villages wiU be deplorable, since they do not engage 
themselves in agriculture. 
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It is imposBible under these oireumstaneea to think that these men 
will liquidate any debts* or that they would get suffident food to 
sustain themselves. 

Although it is impossible for other villages as well to support their 
inhabitants on a small earning of B8.2 or Bb. 2 4a. per mensem* and at 
the same time to pay debts and incur marriage expenses out of that 
small sum* the villagers are seen to subsist on onions, plum-berries, 
cucumbers, and melons, the produce of the harvest for the time being; 
and there are others who live on game. 

I am satisfied that the people do suffer from the insufficiency of 
food grains. On occasions of marriages and deaths, loana.are taken 
from bohras, which, under the above circumstances, become a burden 
to them, inasmuch as they have to diminish their dietary scales, 
because a good deal of the produce has to be assigned to the bohraa 
in payment of debts.* 


Translation of Munahi Imamuddin's Keport, p. 283, ‘£cod. Inq.,' 1888. 



THE HUNGER OP ONE HUNDRED MIDLTONS NEVER 
FULLY SATISFIED. 

* 1 do not hesitate to say that half our agricultural {>opulat{on never 
know from year’s end to year's end what it is to have their hunger 
fully satisfied. 

*The ordinary phrase in these parts* when a man asks for employ^ 
ment, is that ho wants half a seer of fiour ; and a phrase so general 
must have some foundation. I believe that it has this much truth in 
it, that 1 lb. of flour is sufficient, though lueagro. sustenance for a 
non-labouring man. That a labouring adult can eat 2 lbs. I do not 
doubt ; but he rarely, if ever, gets it. But take the ordinary popula- 
tion in a family of five, consisting of a father, mother, and three 
children. The father will, I would say, eat a little less than 2 lbs., 
the mother a little more than 1 lb., the children about 8 lbs. between 
them. Altogether 7 lbs. to five people is the average which, after 
much inquiry, I am inclined to adhere to. I am confident that with 
our minutely divided properties, our immense and cramped popula* 
tion, and our grinding poverty, any attempt at heavier taxation 
would result in financial failure to the Goveminent, in widespread 
distress and ruin to the pcoplo.’— Sir C. A. Elliott, K.C.S.I., iohrn 
Seiilemeni Officer ^ North-Weeiern Proifitiree^ Hubeequenihj Lieut," 
Governor of Bengal^ now Chairman^ Finance Cowimiffe#?, London 
School Board, 


‘ Half our Agricultural Population * means 
ONE HUNDRED MILLIONS OF PEOPLE! 

What, it may be asked, since he has been living in 
England, after retirement from the service, has Sir 
Charles Elliott done to assuage this never-satisfied 
hunget ? What is he doing now ? What will he answer 
to the questions in verses 31-45, Matt. xxv. ? 



• Drought and scarcity were common enough before our time, and 
sometimes passed into actual famine ; but the people were never so 
powerless before to prevent the development of scarcity into 
starvation. Every village in the country had its own reserve of grain 
stored up therein against famine. To this hour, nothing will induce 
the ryots in Lower Bengal or Orissa to part with their private food 
reserves of rice but necessity. ... In Orissa the ryot never deems 
himself quite safe, we are told, with less than a full two years’ store 
of rice in his homestead. Now the unifonn result of introducing our 
rule into a Ihrovincc seems to have been the gradual exhaustion of 
these stores, and at last their total disappearance .’— Before 
tmr Time and Since, by Robert Kkioht (1881). 
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THE LOWER PROVINCES OF BENOAL. 

^ For Bengal, aa for the Madras Presidency, the par- 
ticolars of the 1881-82 inquiry arc a-wanting by the 
present writer. The following details, however, are 
available for Behar:— 

The SSettlement Officer, Mr. Collin, writing \vit)i spcciAl reference 
to two villages examined by him in Die district, obKcrves : * From 
the foregoing description of tlic condition of the agricultural cIomsce 
in this pergnnah (Daphov), it appears that they need not at present 
cause any apprehension, and that in ordinary years they have snffi. 
cient means of subsistence. The picture which T have drawn docs 
not, however, show any great prosperity and shows tliat the lowvr 
classes, which, including the weaving class, amounting to twenty*five 
per oent.»of the population, have little chance of improving their posi. 
tion, and that they would have no resources to fail hack upon in 
time of scarcity.* 

The Collector of Monghyr remarks that he Ims come across 
many inhabitants who were thin and apparently in want of due 
nourishment. The Collector of Patna writes of ryots holding less 
than four local bighas, or two and a half acres ; * Their fare is of th«« 
very coarsest, consisting to a great extent of khmari ttAU and the 
quantity is insufficient during a considerable part of the >oar. They 
can only take one full meal instead of tw^o. They are badly housed, 
and in tho cold weather insufficiently clotlied.* As to hibourers, ho 
adds that their condition is rather worse : ‘ They arc almost always 
paid in kind, the usual allowance of a grown man being two to two 
and a half seers of the coarsest and cheapest grain, value alxiiit 
one i>enny farthing. Women receive about half this rate, but their 
employment is less regular. Ordinarily, male labourers do not find 
employment for more than eight months of the year. Tho conclusion 
to be drawn is that, of the agricultural population, a largo proportion, 
say 40 per cent., are insufficiently fed, to say nothing of clothing and 
housing. They have enough food to support life and to enable thorn 
to work, but they have to undergo long fasts, having for a oonsidorai»le 
pert of the year to satisfy thcrasclves with one full meal in the* day.* 
With regard to Gaya, tho Commissioner accepts a statement made by 
the Collector that forty per cent, of tho population ore insufficiently fed. 
Br. Lethbridge, the Inspector-General of Gaols, writes : * In Behar, 
the districts of Mozufferpore and Sarun, and parts of Durbhanga and 
Chumparun, are the worst, and there is almost constant ini>ufficiency 
oi food among those who earn their living by daily labour.* ' 

^ Facto regarding the seven named dtstoicto of behar, p. 252, * Ecoo. Inq.,* 
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The Bengal Government are considered to ‘ ftimiah a tair 
picture of the situation ’ in the following quotation 

The general result of the inquiry is that, in the great part of the 
Lower Provinces, the industrial classes find no difficulty in supplying 
their primary wants, and are, as a rule, well nourished. Their 
prosperity is greatest in the eastern districts, and gradually 
diminiahoB as we carry our survey towards the west. It is not 
impaired by endemic disease, oven where this has reduced the 
population, and left the survivors to some extent emaciated or en* 
feebled. On the contrary, the reports from the districts so afflicted 
show that the inhabitants are somewhat better off than in the neigh- 
bouring tracts. But the signs indicating prosperity cease when we 
roach Bohar, where, though the cultivators having holdings of a size 
sufficient to afford full occupation to their families are well-to-do, and 
the middle class enjoys exceptional comfort, wages are vety low, so 
that those who depend for their living entirely or mainly on their 
daily labour, earn a very scanty subsistence. The number of these 
labourers, including those who hold some land, is estimated at about 
forty per cent, of a population of over fifteen millions. The cause of 
the lowness of wages appears to he the multiplication of the labourers 
in a healthy oliinato and under a social system founded on early 
marriages, up to the point at which employment can be found on the ‘ 
lowest terms consistent with the continued maintenance of families. 
The oauso is of a permanent nature, existing social and climatic con- 
ditions remaining unchanged. Its effects would not bo counteracted 
by any conceivable development of local industry, as such develop- 
ment could hardly progress in geometric ratio with the increase of 
population. Emigration can afford a sufficient and lasting remedy, 
only if it be conducted on a large scale and continuously. If, after a 
system of emigration had been established, its operations were to be 
checked by the occupation of lands now waste, the existing difficidty 
would arise again. It is possible that popular education, which has 
hardly as yet touched this part of the population, might, in the 
course of many years, affect a permanent change for the better by 
altering the views and habits of the people. In tlie meanwhile it 
would greatly facilitate the application of partial and temporary 
remedies, such as the introduction of new industries and emigrathm. 

The Behab Byot. 

*It is, however, a fact that the average size of the 
farms of the poorer classes does not exceed five bighas. 
and that seven persons, according to the Census, conrti- 
tute a household. The average value of the crops pro- 
duced in one year, taking good land with bad, on a single 
bigha is Bs.26, of which B8.3 is payable in rent. There- 



foam, mumgrt &« poorer daoMs, that te some 600.000 
peraoD^ seven peveone have to sobsist on Bs.108 a year. 
OK amly one rupee and four annas each month (16a. 
each per annum). ^ Yet even this condition rej^ceaents a 
state of things much more favourable than ball of the 
poorer classes, or 300,000 persons, can obtain. Tens of 
tiionsands of them have not more than two bighas of 
land, and the number of those who have only two or 
three is equally great. There are besides the landless 
day-labourers, who number from ten to fifteen per cent, of 
the inhabitants of every village. How they contrive to 
subsist in years of scarcity, and particularly during such 
lengthcfied periods of dearth os the first five months of 
the official year under report, is a more difficult quos* 
tion than most people are prepared to answer.' — Mr. 
Toynbee, Collector of Patna, quoted by Sir H. S. 
Cunningham, K.C.I.E., p. 189, * Condition of tho Country 
and People of India,* Pori. Pap., 1881. 

Comment is necessary. That comment must needs 
have a personal element in it, for thus only can Indian 
affiura become vital. It is disagreeable work, but it is 
necessary work. Sir Henry Cunningham, twenty years 
ago, quoted the above grievous description of the inhabi- 
tants of Behar. The knowledge of such a state of things 
imposed on the learned judge and versatile novelist a 
special duty. He became one who ' knew.’ Did he, 
from '10—10—79,* the date of his memorandum, do 
anything for the Behari ? Sir Henry, who is still living, 
vetixed from India in 1888. He has lived in England 
sinoe on pension. That pension is at least £1,000 per 
annum, and, therefore, represents the annual income of 
more ttum twelve hundred of the poorer inhabitants of 
Behar. Since bis retirement Sir Henry has * eaten up ' 
one year’s living expenses of nearly thirty thousand 
Beharis. He has known their condition. What, in bis 
retirement, has he done for them? 

Unhi^tpily, there ore many Englishmen who have like 
knowledge; hardly one of them seems to think that 
knowledge imposes responsibility. 

34 



'India, is tho most wretched of countries. The way Europeans 
live there is absurd in its luxury; they seem so utterly effeminate 
and not to have an idea beyond the rupee. I nearly burst with the 
trammels that are put on one. 1 declare I think we are not far off 
losing it. I should say it was the worst school for young people. 
Every one is always grumbling, which amuses mo. The united 
salaries of four judges were JE22,000 a year. A. B. had been five 
years in India, and had received in that time £87,000 1 It cannot 
last. How truly glad I am to have broken with the whole lot; 
£100,000 a year would not have kept me there.*— -Ireffers of General 
A. G. Gordon to hie eietcr, M, A. Gordon, p. 208. (London: 
Macmillan and ('o., 1888.) 
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Prom a number of replies in answer to an inquiry made 
in The Hindu newspaper, respecting the practice i^pted 
by the authorities and the experience o£ the ryots, tecdved 
by me from the Madras Presidency, 1 select &om three 
districts what appear to be representative statements ; — 

I.— MADURA DISTRICT. 

Madura, July 10, 1001. 

You want to know whether * expenses of cultivation * in the 
Madras settlement operations include merely seed, etc., or whether 
any allowance is made in addition for a sufficient quantity^! grain 
being set aside for the due and proper nourishment of the Qi|||^vator 
and his family. Y 

The answer is, no such allowance is mode. 

Your question is directly answered in paragraph 70, page 103, 
edition of 1809, of Dewan Bahadur Srimvasa Baghava Iyengar's 
Memorandum on the * Progress of the Madras Presidency during 
the last Forty Years,* where the author quotes Mr. Pedder, Revenue 
Secretary in the India Office, from the Statement of Moral and 
Material Progress and Condition of India for 1882-88, Part I., 
page 116, as follows: 'The only way of finding tho average coat 
of cultivation is to ascertain what it would cost to cultivate a given 
holding by hired labour, and, as this labour would be needed for only 
a certain number of weeks or months, it is obvious that nothing 
would be allowed as wa^e for the stihsisience of the cultioator and 
his family during the rest of the year,' 

Here, of course, is tho direct official answer to your question. As 
to what the 'expenses of cultivation* mean, I append two extracts, 
one from the ' Manual of Standing Information for the Madras 
Presidency,* published by tho Superintendent, Government Ptess, 
Madras, 1803, and sold for Bs.l 8a. ; the other from the ' Manual of 
the Administration of the Madras Presidency,* in 8 vols., Government 
Press, Madras, 1886. Both books, I believe, are by Dr. Maclean, of 
Salem fame, and I think Sir M. £. Grant Duff prided himself on the 
completion of the Manual of Administration during his regime. You 
will see from the extracts I append that the expenses of cultivation 
include only (1) ploughing cattle, (2) agricultural implements, (8) seed, 
(4) manure, (6) labour required for ploughing, sowing, reading, ele. 

The only doubt that can possibly arise as to the above is, as to the 
* labour required for ploughing,' etc. You also want actual instances. 
I can give you two instances at present, also from official souroes* 
The first is from the letter of Mr. G. P. Clerk, Deputy-Cominissloiier 
of Revenue Settlement, dated September 80, 1890, No. to tho 
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Board of BoTeoiMy embodied Ut tfadme Qovernme&l Order dMed* 
Jolty dlt 189d) No. 607> paeetng orders on the Tanjovo il| 0 tlleinent 
Bcime. In para, SO of hie letter (pa^ 26 of the O.O.), fir, Clei-k 
eaye in regard to utet culUvaiioti expenece 

* In the following statement the cost of cultivating an fvere of the 
best aoQ U given in detail. The amouuU noted against eaib item are 
the averages of all the Ktatcuicnts taken from the Miraadars. The 
average of the estimates received from the Tahsildam is also' 
shown. [5ee next pti^e,] 

This list shows oonclusivoty that the cultivation expenses divas not 
inolade any subsistence for the cultivator’s family. It must bo borne 
ill mind that Us.l4 is, in Mr. Clerk's words, * Uio maximum cost of culti- 
vating an acre of the best soil.’ For inferior soils ho takes the cost 
of cultivation to be less, instead of more, as he ought to do. I a|>i}end 
an oxtNI^ from the same letter of Mr. (Icrk’s giving the out-turn for 
each Acs of land and the deductions made and ilic tax proposed, 
from wnich it will bo soon that the cost of cultivation is taken as low 
as Rs.2 12a. for the most inferior land. Certainly Hh. 2 12a. cannot 
Include anything for the Hubsistencc. of thu family. I may add that 
the Hoard of llevonue was itself struck at the allownnce of lls.2 I2a, 
per acre for cultivation expenses, and said that Mr. Clerk's Mowest 
figoro hardly allows for anything beyond the cost of swd.’ The 
Hoard reduced Mr. Clerk’s scale for the higher clashes of lands in 
some cases and ailoptcd 118.4 Ha. as the lowest figure. ( Para. 60 of 
Hoard^a resolution, printed at (Higc 167 of tho same CKO.) So much 
for wet lands. With regard to dry lauds, tiie cultivation expenses 
are thus estimated by >fr. Clerk (para. 101 of his letter, page 29 of 
the a.O.). 




Rs. a. 

P- 

1. Cost of Bullocks 

... 1 0 

4 

% 

Plough 

... 0 7 

H 

8. „ 

Ploughing 

... 1 6 

0 

4. „ 

Manure 

... 1 4 

0 

6. ,, 

Seed 

... 0 7 

0 

e. 

Weeding 

... 1 0 

0 

7. ,, 

Watchman and Vcttigaii 

... 0 2 

1 

8. , 

Harvesting 

... 0 18 

9 


TuUl ... U8.6 8 10 


This agiua is * Uic cost of cultivating an acre of the bent orrlinary dry 
lioni/ and he has a tdiding scale from Rs.6 8a. lOfi. to lis.S0a. lOp.fov 
fSuHIvalion expenses. 

My next quotations will be from Mr. Clerk’s letter to the Hoard of 
Revenue (eoaieinlng prcq;xMuJa for the re-settlement of Godavari) 
dated November 9, 1896> No. 571A, printed in Board's Proceedings 
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(Bm 8ttaL.Bdi. find Haedii 19| 1895^ Iiip«fA.4l 

Op«f« 81 of atm Mr. Cl(^ llifl> dvUUs ol the Uxpeam* of 
eolllvaiioii for iho bsst mt lond $» follows : — 


1. Gold of BuUocka and Ftoughing 
9. „ Impleroonta 

8* 11 i^ood 4 «* ••• 

4. ManufNi^ 

5. M Labour 


lU. a. p. 
8 8 0 
0 8 0 
0 12 0 
2 12 0 
6 8 0 


Total ... IU.U 0 0 


In para. 42 (page 32 of the Mr. Clerk givee *ib6 cost of 

cultivating black paddy on an aero of dry land * — ^paddy- growing dry 
land iff of oourse, the beat dry land-~>aa followa : — 


1. Butlocka and ploughing 

2. Implements 

3. Se^ 

4^ Labour 


Ua. a. p. 
8 0 0 
0 8 0 
OHO 
4 0 0 


Total ... ns.H 0 0 

Mr. Clerk’s sliding scale for * wet cuUivation oiciKjnRea * varies front 
1U.14 to lis.O, and that for ' dry cultivation expensos ’ from lis.8 to 

Rs.3 6a. 

Your question is, I think, answered suiHclently by the quotations 
and extracts 1 have given. With regard to the Moilraa Settlement 
operations generally, 1 would refer you to paras. 60 to 70 in Mr. 
Srinivasa Ragbar Iyengar's * Forty Years* Progress' from which 1 have 
already quoted, under the heading 'Perio^lical IteviKions of Land 
Settlement.* It is a groat mistake to suppose that the Government 
proceeds upon its theory of a scientific settlement from actual facts. 
What it does is first to make up its mind to raise tho revenue demand 
of a particular district by so much, and then to prepare tables 
of outturns, cultivation expenses, etc., leading up to the theoretical 
found in tho Standing Order. It is not that tho 
eondusions are based on actual facial bearing upon each item of 
calculaUoa in the theoretical process ; but the facts are adjusted to 
suit the increase of revenue previously fixed upon. Upon this point, 
t may quote to you again from the * Forty Years* Progress,' para. 70, 
page 192, where Mr. Srinivasa Raghar Iyengar quotes from Tedder ; 
* 2%e first step in a Madras settlement practically is to determine, on 
general oondderaiions (such as those described under Bombay), 
whether the toact coming under setUement requires a decrease or 
w9l hear an enhenoemaat oC its land ceveuue and to what extent. 
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The ioUd amomi of mesment to be ioyMed having ikm beeo^ 
deMed on, the resulie of the proeeit above deicrihed ofe adfoeiied eo 
aeiopUt^iV 

Vide also Hon. K. Kalyana Sundaram Aiyar's speech in ihe CongMss 
of 1894 on the Land l^tilement question. Vide also Sir Auddand 
Oolvin's remarks on the Madras Settlement printed in appendix to 
the same book at page ccxxxvii, et 

You will find that Sir Auckla^ quotes (page ocxxxix) Mr. Benseni 
one of our Settlement Directorsi as remarking that 'the system of 
cfldculating the working expenses of the ryot by which these decrease 
in proportion to the assessed value of the land is radically wrong,* 
and that ' in fact, within certain limits the expenses for the production 
of the standard crop of jowra vary rather inversely to the quality of 
the land dealt with.* 

As to what is the actual cultivation expenses, in our pniKptioal 
experience as against the theoretically adjusted figures of the Govern* 
ment officers, I would refer you to a memorial signed among others 
by Sir V. Bhasbyam Iyengar— a gentleman who will never put his 
signature to any memorial to Government unless the facts were 
absolutely true, who has been often consulted by Government, and is 
in its confidence, who was the first native to officiate as Advocate* 
General, and who has now been made judge of the High Court 
The memorial is about the Bsgar assessment. You will find that 
ho estimates the cost of cultivation to be R8.B6 8a. per acre (not 
including anything for the subsistence of the cultivator and his 
family), whereas the Govommont estimate is Bb. 11 11a. 6p. and 
Bs.lO 10a. 6p. In fact, the maximum allowance for cultivation expenses 
of the Government officers that I know of is Bb. 14 per acre that I 
have mentioned above. 

4 You may ask, how it is that the ryots keep up their lands instead 
of relinquishing them when cultivation expenses are taken so low 
and the tax is very high. My candid opinion on this matter is that 
though the Government has estimated the out*tam very high and the 
cultivation expenses very low, still the ryots are able to bear' the 
assessment because the prices have continually increased since 'the 
Seventies, and the ruling prices are much higher than the prices taken 
at the Settlements. This rise in prices has acted as a providential 
set'off to the iniquitous figures of the Settlement Departa|eni Othwr« 
wise many people would have been forced to relinquish their landa. 
Now that a sort of gold standard has been established in Ittdia> if the ^ 
' prices should fall hereafter the ryots would suffer indescribable woe 
and misery on account of the Settlements. 

Eeif act from Dh. Macuun's ^Uanual of the AdmioiitrtUion 

the Madrae Prendeney* vol. i. p. 109, par. 111. , . 

The third step is to get what is teohnioally known as *nel produe^' 
The money*value of the net produce is found by dedueting from tiie : 
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of Aa Mat pmdaoe arrlvad «! m juai ^AeriM Aa 
af ttoHiviAioBu «r« m«<fa «ji 4 ^ Aa mt 0 / 

am{i2Miefi^» Mad, «fu£ towing^ tmm^hmting aad 

Aa uagm of $orwMU^pmnan«ni atid Umpowg, The axpei^IttM 
on dtt Aefe items exeepi Ae ftnl luul second mvisi bo Iteshlj 
iiieiimd every year; but catUe and implcmente vrill last for several 
yoKtOf and Aeir cost is distributed equally over all. Tlie cost of 
caltle» implcmente* seed* Ac wages of permanent servantei axid 
Ac cost of transplanting are taken as constant whatever the soil. 
It if obvious that the ryot will employ the same cattle and lin* 
plmnente on any land he may have wiAout referonoe to its soil ; 
Ae quantity of seed sown is much Ae same on all kinds of soil ; 
the wages of iMxrmanent fann servants do not de|>end upon the soil of 
Ae farm they are employed on; Ac cost of transplanting is a 
question not of soil, but of area ; and the cost of sowing is properly 
included in the hire of the permanent fann servants. The only 
items of the cost of cultivation Aat may be regarded os varying 
therefrom are manure and harvest labour. The soils ha\‘ing been 
valued at so much per acre, it is necessary to determine tlm cost of 
cultivation by the same standard. This is done by asoerteining 
the sisc of an average holding in wet and in dry and by distributing 
Ae various items which make up the total cost of its oulilvatlon 
rateAly over its acreage. The difference between Ae value of Ae 
produce adjusted and commuted in Ao manner indicated above and 
Ae cost of cultivation is Ae value of the net produce, half of which 
is the land assessment. 

/rom ike * Manual of Standing Tnfurmationfor ike Madrai 
Preeidmeg* Government Press, Madras, 1998. 

Against Ae average value of the produce thus determinod has to be 
set off the * cost of cultivation/ the estimation of which used to be 
one of the most difficult and the most conjectural of the various steps 
in connection with a Settlement. The items of cost usuolly included 
in Ae estimate were— (1) Ploughing cattle; (2) Agricultural im- 
plements; (8) Seed; (4) Manure; (5) Labour required for ploughing, 
sowing, reaping, etc. method of calculation varied according to 
Ae description of crops grown, and of culture, as well ae according to 
Ae practice of makiiig the various payments in each district. In 
some, Aese are made in grain, in others in money, and in some in 
boA grain and money. The payments made in grain were converted 
tote money at Ae commutation price adopted for the Settlement, 
The oost of bullocks and of the implements of husbandry was 
distributed over the number of years during which Aey were 
esHmated to be serviceable, and Ae oAer items were calculated 
Ipr each year. Calculations wm made for Ae area which could 
be eatthn^ wUh one plough and one pair of bullocks, and Aso 
tedaosd to terms of an acre. The wml praetioe was to work out Ao 
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expenses tor the best soil, and then to prop4»llonatoly dkniiddi tiikr. 
standard as the quality of soil descends. This method is open to 
ob]ectliin|f.£|n the ground that the cost of cultivating poor solU is 
greater than for superior soils. But it is to be borne In mind that 
the cultivator is content with a much smaller relative out«t(iim 
from inferior soils and omits many processes, such as repeated 
ploughings, manuring, weeding, and hoeing, which are resorted to on 
the higher class lands. Now the cultivation expenses are taken to be 
the same as has already been determined in neighbouring settled 
districts. These expenses being deducted from the gross assets, 
is., the value of the total out-turn, the result is the approximate net 
produce of the land under examination, and half of this is taken as 
the Government demand. 

I For additional extract see Table on opposite page,"] 


II.— THE NBLLOBE DISTRICT. 

Nelloob, 

July 10, 1901. 

SiB, — Referring to your communication published in the issue 
of the Hindu of July 8, 1901, I bog to communicate to you the 
following information as regards ‘cultivation expenses.* The in* 
formation refers to the NcUore district. 

The Board's Standing Orders in force now say : — 

‘The assessment is to be fixed so as not to exceed half the net 
produce after deducting the expenses of cultivation.' 

Your question is what items are included in the expressioii, 
‘expenses of cultivation, etc.’ 

The following items are included in the above term : — 

1. Cost of Bullocks. 

2. Cost of Implements. 

9. Cost of Manure. 

4. Wages of Labourers (yearly and daily). 

5. Cost of Seed. 

I append a statement showing how the 'net produce* has been 
worked up. 

Theoretically, the method of calculation adopted seems to be 
excellent, and none but the ryot knows where the shoe pinches. 
Bead the above to the r>'ot ; he will at once point out the fallacies. 
To begin with, ho will take exception to the gross out*tuni adopted 
per am. He will say that for the kind of soil whidi his land ta 
composed of, the estimated out-turn is too high.' He is apt to com* 

* The estimated out*turiis given in the statement are for soils nscst 
oomtnoa. Higher out-turns are estimated for richer soils, whieb are not 
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pla£ under tide head ttiat there ie failure of enooeedf^ eeaeodi} tM$ 
all the same, the land-tax has been screwed from him with reUntbse 
vigour , *00 |l^e ground that a lew grains have been found s^ttered hi 
the fieldt, whioh was evidence of out-turn. Remember, also, the 
Madras rules on remissions, under whioh no remission is 9»nted 
if the inspecting of&cer is satisfied that the land has produced one* 
thirty-second of a normal crop. Ten or twelve years before, the rule 
was to grant remission if the estimated out-turn fell below one-eighth. 
In other words, if the normal out-turn was estimated at 82 bushels 
per acre, and if in a year of short rainfall it produced only, say, 
four bushels, the rj'ot can have no remission. Supposing another bad 
year follows, and in this year an acre of the land produced two bushels, 
no remission can bo granted under the rules. Now, remember the 
fact that the ryot had spent on the land in both the years much 
labour and money for ploughing, seeds, weeding, etc., and the out-tum 
in both the years is found to be far short of the expenses incurred. 
As if this is insufficient, Government comes with its demand for 
land-tax to complete the ryot's ruin. I am not drawing on my 
imagination, for the above are stem facts. We are having a suc- 
cession of bad seasons ; and even in the best of years the estimated 
normal out-turn cannot bo got. 

Expbnsks of Cultivation. 

1. Cost of Bullocha, 

Then, coming to the first item of expenses of cultivation, t.e., cost 
of bullocks, I am unable to find out how the amount has been worked 
out. It was estimated that foiu: pairs of bullocks, costing B8.2fi0 in 
the aggregate, are required to till twenty acres of land. A sum of 
B8.17 6a. is deducted under this head for ten acres {vide statement 
attached), and this is what I don't understand. Of course new 
bullocks are not required each year. A set purchased in one year 
may, if all goes well with the ryot, last for a maximmn period ol 
five years. But in these days of famine and pestilence and forest 
reservation, the cattle mortality from diseases alone is terrible, not 
to apeak of mortality from want of fodder, so that in the ease ol 
unlucky ryots — and the majority are unlucky — a set will not last for 
more than throe years. Even supposing that his cattle servo him 
out the full term, the average cost of bullocks for a year is Ba.25 
for ten acres. 

In calculating the cost of bullocks, it is not sufficient that the 
average cost of bullocks for each year is deducted from the gross 
produce, but provision must be made for meeting the interest on the 
capital raised in purchasing the bullocks. I shall make the point 
clearer. Say I own twenty acres of land. I want four pairs ol 
bullocks, whioh cost B8.250. (I take this figure, being mors easy 
of calculation.) I borrow this amount from a moneylender, I have 
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wi o diffo ld «mle todead te o xyol, U X la^ lulde BaM o jmt horn mjr 
gnm pvodm* 1 ahoU roeoup tha oviginid oapitol nUaed ini 1^9 yeanu 
Bol how am 1 to moat iha iniaxaat doa on iba amounlF po doubt 
I may pay to my oiaditor my yearly aaving under this head, and thua 
leaaen the burden of iniei^si; but even then, liow an) I to pay the 
inteeart? Thia muat, I fancy, be met from my net i>rodacHit At 
the end of the fifth year, my cattle, even if they are alive ao long, are 
of no uae to me, and i have to purchaae new ouea ; and 1 have to 
raiae a loan again, ao that the sum of 1U.250 1 originally borrowed ia 
a permanent debt, and the interest thereon should, in the ordinary 
oourae, bo deducted from the gross produce as part of the cost of 
buUooks, According to my contention, the cost of bullocks for ten 
acres comes to lis.fi4 i>cr annum. 

lU 

Cost of bullocks for ten acres ... 195 

Total interest on capital for five years at 19 per cent* 
per annum, a sum of Us.25 being supi^osed to be 
paid towards capital every year ... 45 

Total for five years Hh.170 

Total for one year Bs.fil 


Aa 1 have already stated, 1 shall have to raiae again a loan of Us.l35 
at the beginning of the sixth year to purchase new cattle, and the 
same process as stated above continues. 

It will be obser\'ed that the Govenmient has allowed only lis.l? 6a. 
under thia head, or only half of what might fairly be cUiined by the 
ryot, without taking into consideration other vicissitudos, such os 
premature mortality among bis cattle from diseases so prevalent, 
into consideration. 

9. Co$t of InijplemenU. 

Under this head a sum of IU.6 4a. is allowed. When Uiis is 
mentioiied to the ryot, ho heaves a long sigh, and recounts witli 
tears in eyes how little by little his privUoges in getting certain 
agrioultund implements gratis from his village forests have been 
ruthlessiy cut off by the all-absorbing Forest Department, and how 
he havS now to pay for every stick which he wants. Times have 
greatly changed now, and the allowance under this head, which may 
have been fair at one time, is now found inadequate. 


8. Manure. 

One ourioua ineonsistenoy occurs under ibis bead, displaying tiie 
jguoranee of the Settlement officer. Hia Code probably teaches him 
Iffiat the richer the conatituUoD of the soil, the greater the manure it 
se^sirae, and the poorer the soil, the less the manure. But we all 
undefatand that tire poorer tire soil, the more the manure required 
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to$Mke It prodaotive. Tbia ineonaMstM^ apaiti<*lha ty«t is aost 
plaic«8 is denied the benefit of the menure wbioh fafe oetile ghre bhn 
by the forcemeat of the ao-oalled senitary laws. He oaimot elm 
up the mehnre in his back-yard beoanse the sanitary officer oondetmis 
it. In municipalities and unions he has to purohase the ashes of his 
own household and the dung of his own cattle at extraordinarily hi^ 
prices from those bodies. It thus happens that the provision under 
this head also is not sufficient. 

4. Wages of Lahottrers, 

This communication will be unusually lengthy if I begin to demon- 
strate the utter inadequacy of the provision under this head* Suffice 
it to say that the expense is luuoh underestimated. If, however, it 
is desired that this must be thoroughly sifted, I should be very glad 
to give the results of my experiences. 

6. Cost of Seed — Suffletent. 

It is unnecessary for me to say that any allowance is made and 
deducted from the gross out-turn for the due and proper nourishment 
of the cultivator and the members of his family. The ryot manages 
to keep his body and soul together, by himself, and all his family 
members, toiling in the field, taking the place of daily labourers, for 
whom some provision is made in the expenses of cultivation. 

A RYOT. 

[See Table opposih,] 


III.-SOUTH AECOT DISTRICT. 

Dbab Sib, —In response to your letter dated 17th June, 1901, pub- 
lished in the Hindu of yesterday, I beg to inform you that, according 
to the former practice of the Madras Land Revenue Settlement 
Department, the expenses of cultivation included the following 
items : — 

1. Cost of Ploughing Cattle. 

3. Cost of Agricultural Implements. 

3. Seed. » 

4 . Manure. 

5. Price of labour required for sowing, transplanting in wet» 

reaping, threshing, etc. 

The expenses of oulttvation do not allow for any quantity of grain 
being set aside for the nourishment of the cultivator and his family. 

The cost of feeding cattle is not provided for in the estimate of ^ 
culUvaiion expenses, as the straw is taken as a set-off against this 
item. Il> however, in any district or tract the feeding eharges are 
known to be specially higher, owing to grain being given to pbUj^fiog 
cattle, this is taken into account. 

Supposing that the cultivatlott expenses were oalciikted at Rail 
for t^ best land, they would run somethtogaa nudefi vis., wat:-*^ 






* 
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ttemi. 

Ploughing^ CatUd ... 
Agricultural Implementfl 
Seed • 

Manure 

Wages 


GpetpartoM. 

B. a. p. 

1 12 9 
10 1 
12 6 
1 10 8 
6 6 1 


Total 

Dry, one-hall 



The way in which tlie expenses were arrived at was to ascertain, 
separately, what extent ol wet land and what of dry could be, under 
the ordinary conditions of the district, cultivated by one plough and 
one pair of bullocks. 

The method of calculation varied according to the description of 
crops grown and of culture, as well as according to the praoUco 
of making the various payments in the district. In some these are 
made in grain, in others in money, and in some in both grain and 
money. The payments made in grain were converted into money at 
the commutation price adapted for the settlement 

The cost of bullocks and of the implements of husbandry was dis- 
tributed over the number of years during which they were estimated 
to be servioeable, and the other items were calculated for each year. 

Suppose the commuted money value of the gross produce per acre 
of land was R8,27 9a. 

A sixth of thin (=s R8.4 9a. 6p.) was deducted to compensate for 
vicissitudes of the season ; 
leaving R8.22 16a. 6p.; 

from which again was deducted Rb. 11 for cultivation expenses ; 
leaving the net value of Bs.ll 16a. 6p. ; 

^ of which half (= Rs.S 15a. 9p.), or say Bs.6, was taken as the 
Government share. 

The present praotioe of the Settlement Department is not to work 
out separately the cultivation expenses for each district dealt with, 
but to adopt those arrived at for the neighbouring districts. ^ 

July 9, 1901. 


If any reader has omitted to peruse the foregoing most 
valuable documents, and this paragraph should catch his 
attention, I beg him to turn back the pages and read them. 
Their intrinsic interest is so great, they throw so clear 
and vivid a light upon the Indian Governments as prac« 
tical land stewards, as well as exhibit the actual position 
of the cultivator, that no one, wishing to really under* 
stand the ryot’s position, may pass these * human doGU* 
meats * by unread and onpondered. 
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AN STATEMENT 

♦ 

Producing end Concuiniiig Clame : 

Agricnlturists, Proleuionnl and Property- 

Manufactavon» Miners, Holding Classes, 

ArtUans, eto., Govornnient and all Parties 

Carriers and Middlemen, Connected With It. 

Total Income of Country : S, + S, + S5-— 84. 

Money Value of Crops not Accurately Obtainable In India. 

Therefore Government llevenue (its Katio Ascertained) Made 
the Basis of Calculation. 

lleply to a (posKible) Kigorous Critic as to How so Many 
People Still Continue to Survive, the Average Visible 
Income being Below Maintenance Line. 

The chapter which follows, the longest in tliis work, 
consists mainly of an estimate of the whole income of 
India in an ordinary year. From the estimate thus made 
the average income of every Indian is obtained, and, os 
the Government of India professed to take a like course 
twenty years ago, a comparison between the results of 
to-day and of 1B82 is made. A pending discussion, in 
certain English reviews, on a cognate subject affecting 
the detailed income of the United Kingdom, which is 
proceeding whilst these pages are passing through the 
press, indicates the desirability of my stating explicitly 
the principle upon which my calculations ore made. It 
appears that there are in use two or three mutually 
exclusive methods of reckoning a nation’s income. The 
great point of difference seems to be this : Ought income 
derived from stocks and shares earning dividends in the 
same country, and from professional and clerical services, 
to be added to the total value obtained from the products 
of the soil — surface-planting or growth and mining — and 
from the value imparted to those products by agricultural 
and industrial labour ? In the opinion of the present 
writer the answer is in the negative. Those incomes 
ought not to be included, seeing that they are paid from 
the respective products described. To include them 
would be to reckon a portion of the total income twice 
over, and thus vitiate the result. 

The diagram and explanation which face this page are 

35 
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given to make more oleij^ than my wbrda of mere 
description could do, my basis of calculation. They 
should, it seems to me, make my position discernible 
at a glance. 

lu the calculations which follow 1 have given the 
income in money value. It is necessary, then, to state 
how I have obtained this value, and to c.Kamine generally 
the factors involved in the problem. The diagram shows 
the respective classes of a country segregated into five 
broad natural divisions: — 

Agriculturists, Professional and Property- 

Manufacturers, Miners, holding Classes. 

Artisans, etc. Government, and all parties 

Carriers and Middlemen. connected with it. 

The Economic Wealth produced by or brought into the 
country is represented by the broad streams of yellow and 
blue — foodstuffs and merchandise ; the red streams 
indicate the flow of money between the various classes. 

Now, in estimating the total income of a country or 
people it is evident that the only wealth produced by or 
coming into the country is represented in quantity by the 
various streams — Si, Sa, S3, and the outward stream 84. 
The only action within the country is the distribution 
and consumption of this wealth, and also, maybe, certain 
rearrangements of the accumulations of wealth [if such a 
phrase can be used in connection with India after Sir 
Bichard Strachey’s observation, ‘ Consider the total , 
absence of anything like accumulated wealth in India']. 
But this distribution, this consumption, and this re- 
arrangement, do in nowise add to the income of the 
country, for they are but a transfer of the country’s 
wealth amongst the various classes, the producers giving 
to the consumers of their produce as taxpayers, as tenants, 
as employers of carriers, middlemen, and professionid 
parties. 

Also, in such an estimate, the currents of eutraocy 
within the country need not be allowed for. So for’ as 
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th6;ir ate eimoemed, the atrd#{i in the diagram point both 
vraya, to indicate that the total backward and forward 
flow are approximately eqnol during the year. 

Therefore, as regard the quantity of the substancos 
forming the income, the position may be stated shortly, 
thus, — 

Total Income of Country — 

S, + Sj + S3 - S^.' 

But, in the chapter following, I have given the income 
in money value. It is necessary, therefore, to state how 
I have obtained this value, and to examine the validity 
of comparing such value for one year with that for 
another year. 

The money value for the streams B, and Hi, to ensure 
accuracy, should be obtained by reckoning it at the 
current price in the market for such portions of S, and Sa 
as may be the subject of buying and selling. Of course, 
in a country like India a large part of the foodstuffs 
is consumed by the actual producers without becoming 
the subject of barter. (Not, however, without a pricing 
— of a sort : most of the crops arc hypothecated to the 
moneylender who puts a value upon them which to 
the producer is never excessive.) Still, it would be 
approximately correct, in a comparison of year with year, 
to apply the average market value to the whole quantity 
of the streams Si and Sa. This mode of calculation has 
> been denied to me. There is an entire absence of trust* 
worthy data, showing the market or money value of the 
total production of the country so for as the yellow 
stream is concerned. I have, consequently, had to adopt 
another mode. The Government revenue is intended to 
bear a definite ratio to the assumed (or ascertained) 
produce of the soil reckoned over a number of years. 
That ratio differs in the respective Presidencies and 

‘ U U mroely nooesMry to atatc thftt if the red currency stream with 
otlM^ coankiet is grsater one way or another ths eiosss vaiua most be addod 
to or itetwoted from this total. 
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Provinces. It is appiox^fttely ascertunable, %nd 1 
have ascertained it as nearly as may be. Possessing it, 
to arrive at the money value, 1 have multiplied the land 
revenue the necessary number of times, and have thus 
reached the result 1 announce. 

[I am not aware whether this course was adopted 
in 1882, as the particulars on which the Baring- 
Barbour estimate was based have not been 
published. Nevertheless I make the comparison 
as though the methods were identical, partly with 
the hope that my doing so will induce the Govern- 
ment of India to furnish the full details. My 
acquaintance with the Note of 1882 is but 
fragmentary ; certain lines followed then are 
indicated, and those I have adopted. In the 
absence of actual investigation, the principles in 
each case must be so nearly alike as, I contend, to 
make the respective estimates comparable.] 

In other respects the requisite data are available, and 
exact figures are given ; where an estimate only has been 
possible 1 have indicated the fact. 

«Tbe money value of streams S3 and S4 is obtained 
from the Blue Books. 

The average income per head is, then, the total 
value of these streams divided by the number of the 
population, — 

Or 

Average income per head = population, ‘ 

8t, 8a, S3, 84 now standing for the value of the four 
streams. 

One last observation by way of explanation to a 
rigorous critic. The average income of an individual 
Indian, worked out on this basis, gives the appallii^' 
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total of £1 Ss! 4d« per or» atlowanco being made 

for the well-to-do people, of 13s. per head for two hundred 
and thirty millions of British Indians. This will suffice f 
to give him food, at 50 lbs. of grain to the rupee (which 
is sanuHmes, but not often, the rate nowadays) for less 
than eight months in the year, leaving nothing for 
clothing and other purposes. But, as has been stated, 
the larger proportion of the food consumed is obtained 
without the intervention of a middleman, save the 
uUquitous moneylender, and he has become ubiquitous 
and can fix what price he likes : fortunately, it is to his 
interest to keep liis debtor alive. The food of some 
cultivators may, therefore, in such circumstances, come 
to them at a cheaper rate than the market price would 
indicate. But the difference thus allowed for could not 
amount to more than one or two months* supply of food, 
and if such a cultivator and his family should have 
enough to eat the year through it can only bo at the 
price of his becoming more and more deeply the bond- 
slave of the monoylonder. The* point is merely men- 
tioned to show to a possible objector tliat it has not been 
overlooked. 



Admission bt the 
Bt. Hon. Lobd Geoboe 
Hamilton, M.P., Sec- 
EETABY op State fob 
India, in the House 
OF Commons, August 
16 , lUOl: 

* I admit at once 
that if it could be shown 
that India has retro- 
graded in material fros- 
ferity under our rule 
we stand self-condemned, 
and we ought no longer 
to be trusted with the 
control of that country' 


[An analysis shows that 
during hia period of service 
at the India Onice the 
present Secretary of State 
for India has drawn as 
salary a sum which repre- 
sents one year’s average 
income of ninety-thousand 
Indian people Ij 


The 

DIMINISHINQ INCOME 

of 

The Indian People 


Non-official 
Estimated Income in 

1850: 

0* per head 

per day. 


Oppiciam.y Estimated 
Income in 1882: 

I ^D. per head 
2 per day. 


Analytical Examination 

OF ALL SOUBCES OF 

Income in 1900, less 
than 

t o* per head 

per day. 




CHAPTER XTI 


THE PBESBNT ECONOMIC CONDITION OF INDIA : THE 
BEATi INCOME OP THE PEOPLE 


The DiminUhing Ineotne-^A Ttfpoffrapfticttl Skrtrh, 

PrcHid^ncieB and Provinces to be Separately ('onsidcred art 
to Agricultural and Non •Agricultural Income. 

First: a Non -Agricultural Kstiiuate for India as a Whole. 

Governinent Greatly to be rondcinned for Leaving such a 
Task to Outsiders. 

Decreased Income in 1899 (Treated as ‘a Goo<l Year’) 
Compared with 1881-2, nearly JCiSO ,000,000. 

Statement and Analysis of the Wholo Non -Agricultural 
Income of India- -Seventy-two Items and a Total 
of Je8.5, 000.000. 

Prenidency and Provincial P»tima(r» : 

Bbnoal : 

Diagram Showing Average Itwome —OucHtied and 
Aecertained. 

Area under Cultivation during P'lve Years. 

Land rievenuc in 1898-1899, X*l.'> ,000,000 Less thnn in 
1882. 

Government Estimates of Bicc-Yield Averages: 120 lbs. 
Per Acre Too High ; of Wheat Si08 lbs. Per Acre Too 
High. 

Statement and AjialyHis of Non -Agricultural Income. 

Total Income JSl Os. 3d. Per Ilemi Per Annum, 

Mr. Grierson on the District of Ga 3 ’a: the Vionrepe 
Review and Conclusion that •Nenrly One Hundred 
Millions in British India are Living in liixtrcinc 
Poverty.* 

Tbb Madras Prbsidkncv : 

Diagram Shoteing Average Income — Guenaed and 
Ascertained, 

Casual Character of *82 Estimate: the Contradiction 
c between Board of Revenue Statements and the 
Baring-Barbour Figures. 

Government CoUecUon 15, 20, and 31 per Cent, of Gross 
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Produoe respeoilvely; Ikmlne Goiiiimi8Bft>n State 
per Oeni OnJy All Bound. 

Proportions of Wet and l>ry Cultivation with Statement 
as to Yield. 

Estlinate of Famine Commission of 1880 Too High by 
189,868. 

* Choppings and Chan^ngs ' in Money Nomenclature (first 
then Bs., then Bx., and finally £ Sterling again) 
render Statements for Different Years Difficult of Cal- 
culation. 

Statement and Analysis of Non- Agricultural Income. 

Average Income : IBs. lOd. Per Head Per Annum. 

First-Hand Facts Proving General Accuracy of Fore- 
going Estimate. 

‘ If Wo Can Eat Food Once in Two Days, Wc Will Not 
Ask For More.* 

Thr Bombay Prrsidrncy : 

Diagram Showing Average Income — Onrssed afid 
Ascertained, 

Wide Difference between Condition of People prior to 
1876 and in 1882. 

A Poona Middling Maratha's licquircuionts Day by Day: 
Kcquires j62 7s. Id. per annum ; if Agriculturist has 
only jSI Ort. 2d. 

Sir James Peilc on Out-turn and (Indirect) Testimony to 
Greater Prosperity in Feudatory States. 

Lord Curzon’s Yield Estimate — 740 lbs. Per Aero; Actual 
(Wheat), 688 lbs. 

♦ Mr. Wingate’s Examples of .Tnwar: 

1878-4 408i Ihs. 

1875-6 842* lbs. 

The Over-Estimation of 'SVheat-Yield in Sind 881 lbs. Per 
Acre. 

Tndebtednesa of Byots in Four Dcccan Districts — 
Annually Now Debts are Incurred to 93 per (’ent. of 
Land Bevonue: the ^Moneylender Provides the Revenue 

Land Revenue Bill of 1901 ; Non-Official Members’ 
Emphatic Protest. 

Minus Difference between Value of Yield in 1882 and 
1898-99: ^£9, 768, 652. 

Novertliclesa the Viceroy in Council Declares on Increase 
of JSd,602,655 Per Annum over 1882 1 

Statement and Analysis of Non- Agricultural Income; 
Latter Comparatively Large ; owing to Manufactories 
at Bombay and Abmedabad. 

Average Income : ^1 18s. 8d. per Head per Annum. 



SYLLABUS 1|p CHAPTER Xll 

Tub Noim^lhMmiui Vmoimim Am Omit: 

Diagram Shcmnn^ Averaf0 Income — Gu&u^d and 
AMcariainad^ 

The Legend as to ^e Great Prosperity and Easy Land 
Bevenne of these Provinces. 

Individual Raek-Ueiiting Higher Hero than in Any Other 
Part of India. 

Another Over-Estimate of Out-tuni : 104 Iba per Aero 
Excess. 

Difficulty in Ascertaining Proportion Hovenuo bears to 
Yield. 

Even Here, where there is Much Irrigation, Figures for 
Out-turn il3,5d5,770 Below the Quess of 1882. 

Statement and Analysis of Non> Agricultural Inooine. 

Agricultural Reduction since 1882 — 7s. 6d. Per Hoad Per 
Annum. 

Average Income : £l 3s. H^d. per Hea<l {>er Annum, 
ajd. Lower then Viceroy’s Estimate of March, 1901. 

Tub P.vnjab; 

Diagram Shattnng Average hveomo — GuesBcd and 
Ascertained . 

Fifty per Cent. OuHivate<l Areas under In-igation, Never- 
tlieless Famine is Frequent. 

"VVhat Over- Assessment and Rigidity of Our System I{a\e 
Done to Reduce the People to Destitution. 

A Significant Blue Book Entry ; 

‘ Propei't>.* 

‘ Rs.200 in Debt. No Grain or Property.’ 

Illustrative Incidents — All Painful. 

Share of Gross Produce Claimed by Government. 

Jullundur Wit — According to * The Little Friend of All 
the World * and Mr. Rudyard Kipling. 

Yet One More Over-Estimate of Yield — This Time 100 lbs. 
per Acre. 

Statement and Analysis of Non- Agricultural Income 

Lord Cursson’s .\d<Utional 2s. 8d. per Hoad, Agricultur- 
ally, Represented by a Fifty i>er Cent. Reduction on 
Old Alleged Income. 

Avviage Income per Head per Annum : 17s., os Against 
the Viceregal Estimate of £2, 

Tnm OBimuL Provtncbs: 

Diagram Shouting Average Income — Oticssed and 
Aeeertained, 

The Most Prosperous of the Provinces Nineteen Years 
Ago OoUaps^ under Stress of Scarcity, 

Tenible Suffering and Unmerited Poverty the Conse- 
quence of Exaggerated Estimate in 1882. 
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A Monmnental Be-Assmment and d GxAm Breach of 
Faith in Bedaoing Settlement Period from Thirty 
Years to Twelve Years. 

Bents Increased by Four Hundred to Five Hundred per 
Cent. 

Still Another Estimated Over-Yield — ^This Time of 228 
lbs. per Acre. 

Description of the Crime Committed in the Settlement of 
1896 

Mr. Tedder's and Sir James Peile's Estimate of Value 
of Crops Per Acre. 

Income of Cultivator not 2s. 8d. Increase, but Diminished 
by a Very Considerable Amount. 

Statement and Analysis of Non- Agricultural Income. 

A verago Income per Head per Annum : £1 3s. 8d. Against j 62 
as Alleged *on the Highest Authority* in March; 1901 

IIuhma, Uppkr and liOWRR: 

Diagram Showing Average Income — ChiesBed and 
Ascertained. 

No Comparison Statistics for 1882 Available. 

Large Uico Cultivation and Export JiistlAos High Estimate 
of Average Yield. 

Average Income per Head per Annum : j6'1 14s. l^d. 

Assam ; 

Many Particulars Furnished during Inquiry, Qenerally 
i^roving Comparative Prosperity of Inhabitants. 

Food- Prices in 1859 and 1877-88 Enormously Increased. 

Tea Cultivation the Agricultural Mainstay. 

Statement and Analysis of Non- Agricultural Income. 

Average Tneome ; JBl 148. O^d. per Head per Annum, or 
5s. Hid. Less than Declared Average for All India. 

THE INCOME IN 1900 OF ALL INDIA--OENEBAL 
SUMMARY. 

Figures Submitted Justify Author's Estimate in Open Letter 
to the Viceroy, April, 1901. 

Agricultural and Non- Agricultural Incomes per Head accord-^ 
ing to Presidencies and Provinces, but Division of 
Workers Largely a Division in Name Only. 

Further Analysis : 835,000 Princes, Maharajahs, Professioned 
Mon, Business Men, and Others, Absorb ^£200,000,000 
of Total Amiual Income, leaving 

Thirteetx Shillings and Elevenpence Halfpenny Per Head 
Per Annum t 

For Each Inhabitant of British India. 

How These Facts Fail to Square with the Empress's Pro* 
olamalion of 1858: *In Their Prosperity will be Our 
Strength.* 
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In Fm of W««rn EwoLAm'B Durt? 

The SeBlroelUm of iho Proporttod Closs and tha Noarty* 
Complete lUaliaation of the Bentinok Thackcray Ideid 
of Ninety Years Ago. 

The Lanseniation of a Bengali PubUciai. 

Professional and Mercantile Classes in Utter Despair as to 
the Future. 

The Great and Touching Faith of the Indian People as to 
Coming Political and Material Bcdemption through 
Britain. 


Goo Says India! 

Appendices : 

I. The Incidence of Land Rov^muio in lioiubey, by tin* Uoii. 
OoculdAA K. Parokh, M.L.C. 

U. The Iiiquiiiiiioii In Kapur Able from the Ryoi^vAr Synt^'m. 
in. The Pn>8periiy of IiuHa in Olden Days. 

IV. ^ThcSlow» SyKteniAtir, StarvAtioii of India.' 

H aving seen wbat the condition of the people of 
India was six years suhsequent to the first estimate 
of the average income, and, being thoroughly assured, 
after the two recent disastrous famines, each with a 
money loss to the people of India of at least £120,000,000, 
or, together, nearly a whole year’s income from every part 
of India, that it cannot now be better, it may bo as well 
to take the Presidencies and Provinces separately, note 
wbat is the agricultural and what the non-agricultnral 
income, setting forth the grounds on which the respective 
statements are based. 

But, before doing this, it is necessary to indicate in 
detail what appears to be the present non-agricultural 
income for the whole of India. Since 1882, when it was 
put at Bs,9 per head of the whole population, 15,00U miles 
of new railways have been opened for traffic, 16,000,000 
additional acres have been brought under cultivation, 
whilo upon irrigation has been expended the capital sum 
of £9,659,172. Thousands of miles of new roads have 
been made. Industries of all kinds have sprang into 
existence, not, it is true, counting for very much when 
the extent of India is consider^, but additions — for 
vrhat they are worth. Yet, a most generous calculation 
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in reB|)ect to every conceivable item tbalf ota be caSed 
non-agricultural, shows that, even in 1900, the proportion 
of annual income which was estimated eighteen years 
previously, does not exist. The present writer, att&c 
diligent study and untiring examination, collation, and 
analysis, of the figures, cannot find that income. The 
authorities may have been right in 1882 in the estimate 
they then made, but they afford no means whereby their 
statement could be tested. For so humble a student of 
Indian affairs as is the writer of these lines it may seem 
to savour of presumption that he should endeavour to 
set forth so stupendous a matter as is involved in testing 
the agricultural income of the whole of India, and to 
trace out and set forth the non-agricultural production 
of a whole continent of diverse countries. Somebody, 
however, must begin. If the Governmental authorities 
in India and in England (especially in England) resolutely 
refrain from doing that which they could, if they would, 
do thoroughly, seeing the supreme necessity for its being 
done, the humblest student and critic is justified in at- 
tempting the task, and in presenting what he has discerned 
to those who are interested. This is my apology for 
undertaking what others, with ample resources, sufiicient 
time, and receiving large salaries, refrain from doing. 

That first step which, the French say, is the s^p that 
costs, that first lesson which, as the Germans put it, is so 
hard to loam, but there would be no following learning 
were it not mastered — that step has to be taken, that 
lesson has to be learned, by .some one. I do not profess 
to have arrived at absolute accuracy in my statements, 
but, at least, I have taken extreme pains to bo cosrrect. 
At the worst, my effort to ascertain the real condition of 
India may be the means of causing others to fully in- 
vestigate the facts and so achieve the success at which I 
aim. The facts I have collected would seem to indicate 
that an over-estimation to the extent of more than one- 
third, compared with results of 1882, and, probably, of 
one-half compared with the facts of that day, marked the 
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' gtMsa ’ of tiie*BteiMmeD of ^882. The * gnees ’ for that 
yew was : — 

Non > Agricaltoral Income of. India ; 

Rs 176,00,00.000 = at R8.12 to the £ £145,833;383 
Investigation for the year 1899 shows 

Ks.136, 00, 00,000 = at Ks.l6 to the £ 85,000,000 

Decrease 1899 compared with 1882 .£00,883,333 

Avoiding the unsatisfactory practice of the Finance 
Minister and his Secretary in 1882, who have furnished 
no details of tlieir calculation, and whoso successors 
persistently refuse to furnish them, the items which 
make X'Sl.Tol.OOS will be given. They are as follows: 

N- .. . VaLU « IN £ 

BocROK OF Income. Stkrlino. 

1. Opium 3,166,887 

2- Halt 6,066,661 

3. Country-made Liquor, say 20,000,000 

4. l^isheries (300,000 tishennen together 

obtain and sell fish to the value oO ... 1,930,140 

5. Clothing: Allow 2 r. 4d. per head per 

annum to the 231 ,000,000 inhabitants, 
the total requirements would be of 
the value of X*28,960,000. Of this 
amount English looms supply 
;£15,432,082 worth. Cotton mills 
in India (173) i:9,469,490 worth 
(of which XI ,636,294 worth are ex- 
ported), leaving for village looms in all 
the 450, 0(X) villages and the two or three 
hundred populous towns, A*3,784,722 ; 
or, say, X8 worth for each village,' carry 

* ‘ WMTiim to practised on r Kmall Male by men and women In their own 
lunnee or In small workafaops.’— * Pin. and Com. Stai of Brit. India.’ As 
then oannot be less than forty millions of homes throughout British India, 

the aggrsgaie of home production must be very eonsidcrahto. 
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ft 

VALuan A 

No. SouBCH OF Incomb. 

STBBtmo. 

oat the proceeds of Indian mills and 


village looms 

13,517,918 

0. Forests (total receipts) 

1,239,932 

MANUli'ACTUUES, ETC. 


7. Jute and Hemp Goods (less liaw Material, 


included in Agricultural Income! 

1,987,841 

8. Iron and Brass Foundries 

583,079 

9. Paper Mills (8) 

418,060 

10. Breweries (’28) 

371,354 

11. Oil Mills 

940,159 

12. Living Animals 

117,230 

13. Cement Works 

13,600 

14. Chemical Works 

33,722 

15. Coir, and Manufactures of 

225,317 

10. Cutch I’iwtories 

1,946 

17. Dairy Farms 

16,951 

18. Dye Works 

47,329 

19. Drugs and Medicines 

95,374 

20. Flour Mills 

1,424,917 

jJl. Gas Works 

122,184 

22. Glass Factories 

, 8,864 

23. Gums and Besins 

80,492 

24. Hemp Presses 

2,480 

2 a . Hides and Skins 

4,967,089 

20. Horns 

107,530 

27. Ice Factories 

52,813 

28. Ivory, and Manufactures of 

42,362 

29. Jewelry and Precious Stones 

88,151 

30. Lao (of all sorts). The Lac Factories 


account for A*330,484 only; I carry 


forward the Export statement 

580,930 

31. Manures, chiefly Animal Bones. (Again 


a minus discrepancy in the details : 


. £71,298). Export statement 

272,268 

32. Mineral and Aerated Waters 

69,956 
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Ko. SoQKCM or iKcom. 

33. Potteries (not including village pottery 

work) 

34. Potteries, Village : earthen chatties and 

cheap goods for all uses 

35. Rope Works 

36. Printing Presses (this is wholly an 

estimate of luy own : Government 
records show a blank) 

37. Saltpetre (the export value is given, but 

the details, Presidency and Province, 

■ amount h) only 1‘ 107,350) 

36. Silk, Raw 

39. ,, Manufactures of 

40. Soap Factories 

41. Sugar „ 

42. Tanneries 

43. Tile Factorie.s 

44. ‘ Tobacco Farms and Factories 

45. Wool, Raw 

46. ., Manufiictured 

47. „ ,, (not produced in 

classed mills) 

46, Wood, and Manufactures of 

49. Misoidlaneous : Carpets, Renarcs ware. 

Silver ware, etc. 

I 

MiNF.BAii Products. 

50. Coal 

51. Iron Oro * 


Vabut tM A 
Stibumo. 

43,167 

375,000 

176,295 


760,000 


232,896 

317,672 

116,602 

34,126 

290,999 

420,424 

63,035 

68,560 

J,l.)0.a96 

170,.5;30 


16,307 

1,090,048 

86. . 560 

1,034,398 

12.. 507 


' The production of iron is yet quite in iU infancy, the urc bcins worked for 
the most part only in the Baniganj distriet of Bensat, where it occurs in close 
proximity to the coal fields. According to the figures, which, however, are 
ot donhtfnl accursoy, the production for all India in ISOS amounted to only 
SOiOM tons, of which nearly 43,000 tons wers produced in Itaniganj. 
WbotfMT or not it will be possiUo hereafter to utilise the iron deposits of 
otter parti of Indbt— in the Central Provinces, Madras, and elsewhere->is a 
question srhioh cannot yet be aassrerod. (' F. and C. Htat. of British India, 
p. lx.) While these pages are passing ttrongh the press the Direotors of 
the Bengal and Kagpore Railway are said to be arranging to develop 
large ftelde of manganese ore in Chota Nagpore. 
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«■ 

VauibwA 

No. SouBcn or Incomi. 

52. Gold. (It may be explained that, 
practically, all the gold mined in 

SruLortk 

India comes from the State of Mysore) > 

10.993 

53. Alum 

4,200 

64. Gypsum 

460 

55. Manganese Ore 

32,240 

56. Mica 

15,004 

67. Soaps, fine 

638 

68. Tin Ore 

2,553 

59. Clay — for building material 

65,157 

60. Granite ,, ,, 

60,000 

61. Gravel and Rubble 

3,835 

62. Laterite > 

766,991 

63. Limestone 

141,479 

64. Sandstone 

108,838 

66. Slate 

4,029 

66. Petroleum Oil 

80,000 


Other Objects. 

67. Ploughs : Not many new ploughs aro 

made in each year, possibly under 

100,000; in a portion of the Deccan 

it is stated that no new plough has - 

been made since the disastrous year of 

1877 66,fee6 

68. Curts: Making new ones and repairing 

old 189.500 

■ No account is taken of the gold produced in parts of Mortbsm India 
from the washings of river sands because there are no means of stating the 
quantity statistically, but it is well known that it is entirely insignilieant. 
Until the beginning of 1900 the gold produced in the mines was shipped from 
Bombay to London, there to be refined and coined ; but, since then, moat of 
Ox« mining companies have been sending the gold to the Bombay Hint.— 
‘F. and 0. Stat. of British India,’ p. lx. 

* This may be over-setimated. No value is placed in the Beoords 
the 0,495,047 tons produeed in Madras. 1 have put the value of Biis at 
about iis. 8d. (Ba.2) per ton. 
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VumwA 

No. Souica or booita. SnEuxa. 

69. Boftts on Bivers and at Ports; New 

Boats and Bepairs 1,000,000 

70. Indian Ships ; Total tonnage, 66,728 ; 

some are wrecked, others are with* 
drawn, every year fewer— a great 
industry at Calcutta and Bombay has 
been allowed to die; say, for repairs, 
etc.* 100,000 


Cattle. 

71 Following the precedent of the Baring* 
Barbonr inquiry I include existing 
cattlo produce in the Agricultural pro- 
duction, with a set-off. That is to say, 
like the two gentlemen named, in my 
calculation, too, profit for milk, gbi, 
etc., balances deductions which might 
be made on account of cultivation. 
All igcrcosc of cattle is counted as an 
addition to income in the year when 
the increase occurred. The period 
taken is prior to the lost great famine 
1, in so far as the terrible loss of 
Je is concerned, my calculation is 
defective, if taken as representative of 
the present condition of things. That 
condition is very much worse than 
these figures indicate. 

Increase of Cattle in 1898-99 
compared with 1897-98. 

Number. 

Bulls and Bullocks ... 1,579,915 

Cows 768,560 

Buffaloes 931,429 


f' 


* 8m amti, ptgv 88^ where pertlenhurf will be fonod of BbipbuUdlog In 
Ohleotti and Brnnbej one hnntod jrean sgo. 

36 
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Young Stock 
Sheep 
Goats 
Horses and Ponies 
Mules and Donkeys 
Camels 

Total 


VAumni4 
Staium. 

Ntnnber. 

5,483,486 < 

1,229,877 
3,269, 014> 

195.730 

96,618 

61,196' 

13,565,226 


SouMB or iHoom. 


If a value of Bs.lO be put upon these 
animals all round, the calf one day old 
with the mature beast, it will repre- 
sentafairaverage. Take Bs.l36, 452,250 

at Bs.l5 to the £ ' 9,080,160 

72. Sundries, for sources of income which 
may have escaped consideration, say 
about fifteen per cent 18,601,899 

Total £84,761,905 


In the sundries is included £300,000, approximately the 
contribution of Catholic and Protestant Mi^ionory 
Societies towards the support of Mission Agents tfitough* 
out India, and expended in India. 

Thus the total for the whole of India. I will now deal 
in like manner, but in more detail, with each of the 
Presidencies, Provinces, and Chief Commissionersbips 
of the whole Empire. 

■ Then it tomtthlng rarpriting in the flgnnt from which theee deteliten 
tekca. For fonr jtm the ronng etook etood et 17,000,000 odd i in the 
iMtreHoltbeeerietthereUn jampolflToandnhaUmiUioiiii Agnin.widi 
thesonto; after being in the 10,000,000 rank for four yean than ii,jh& at 
once, an Edition of 8,369,014 ; yet, again, eamele ehow a UketnaoivtiUIlty 
to ntyatetioni infloenoei—the ntyetery of which, pediapc, hat to do wMt 
InaooBiate etatletioB rather than with natnral oanaat. 
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BENGAL. 


In 1882 the total ogricultaral income of this Province 
was estimated at B8.103, 50,00, 000 or (B8.12 to the A') 
A86,2S0,00O. Other parts of India will enable com- 
parisons to be made as to area under cnltivation, if not 
'in 1882 at least within three or four years of that date. 
Bengal statistics, however, ore not available until 
1^0-91. Considering the settled condition of the Lower 
Provinces, it is not likely there has been much increase 
of cultivation daring the past eighteen years. The 
figures for the past five years show slight variations 
only 

Nbt Asba Csopno. 

VSASa. ACSBS. 


1804-95 

1895- 96 

1896- 97 

1897- 98 

1898- 99 


54,716,300 

53.441.200 

51.823.200 
55,128,700 
55,398,000 


The changes in this period are few and the total, 
probably, has not varied one-tenth, or even one- 
twentieth, since 1882. However, the only course to be 
taken in this instance — in the absence of statistics for 
ccunpacison — is to ascertain what was the land revenue 
in Bengal for the last year in the series. Knowing the 
^K^rtion which the actual amount paid to the Govern- 
ment of Bengal under the Permanent Settlement bears 
to the totfd produce, it should not be difficult to arrive 
at a figure which not only is likely to be near the truth, 
but which may be generally accepted. A consensus of 
■CpmioB, founded on close investigation, gives between 
five and six par cent, of gross produce as represented by 
that payment. Take the lower amount, as tending to 
«how a higher yield, this result follows:— 
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♦ 

Laiiid Bdvanue collected io 1898**99 : £2»696,S24 x 
90 cv £53,9S0,480» gross prodace, 

! tChts is ^15,069,520 less than the estimate of 1682, In 
■ the absence of details justifying the larger figures I must 
ask credence and acceptance for u^y own ; or, failing 
their acceptance, that satisfactory reasons may be given 
why my statement should not be accepted. 

It is altogether impossible, in any calculation as to 
crop-yields and crop-viUues, to accept the figures of tho 
Bengal Government. When the Famine Commission 
of 1897 wanted a statement from Bengal showing the 
probable annual yield of food grains bo that it might see 
what surplus would be available after the people had been 
fed, the Bengal authorities put their food crop area at 
50,696,000 acres and tho out-turn of food at 24,407,000 
tons, or nearly half a ton per acre, — actually, 1,072 lbs. 

- How does tliis compare with tho facts ? About four- 
fifths of the area is under rice. These are the yield 
statistics for nine years as published by Government ; 
although they are termed * estimates ’ there arc many 
reasons for considering that they are fairly accurate 
statements (jf fact : — 


ruB. 

YIEbU IN LBS. FBB ACKK. 

AUBKAOB. 

1891-92 

813 

39,552,008 

1892-93 

1,011 

37,324,007 

18t)3-94 

1,100 

37,856,500 

1894-95 

1,191 

;i8,639,500 

1895-% 

880 

37,447,600 

1896-97 

587 

36,177,400 

1807-98 

1,11.5 

39,649,500 

1898-99 

1,111 

39,605,400 

1899-1900 

1,069 

39,069,700 


The average is 086 lbs., or 126 lbs. per acre below tho 
estimate made by the Government of the Lower 
Itevinces. On 40,000,000 acres this means 2,751,800 
tons, or two lbs, of rice per day for eight millions five 
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hundred thousand faU*grown men for one year. 'With 
such care are Indian statistics officially put forward I 
Again, take wheat. In 1898-99 there were 1,600,000 
acres under cultivation with this cereal in Bengal. The 
selected averages are for 1892, and range as follows : — 



Lbs. 


Lbs. 

Nadia 

861 

Darbhanga ... 

... 984 

Murshidabad 

861 

Muzaffarpur ... 

... 984 

Dinajpur 

861 

Saran 

... 984 

Bajshahi 

861 

Ghamparun ... 

... 984 

Pabna 

861 

Monghyr 

... 984 

Patna: Irrigated ... 

895 

Bhagalpur ... 

... 984 

„ Unirrigated... 

984' 

Pumea 

... 984 

Gaya: Irrigated ... 

895 

Malda 

... 984 

„ Unirrigated... 

994' 

Banchi 

... 451 

Shahabad : Irrigated 

895 



„ Unirrigated... 

984* 




No average for the whole Province is given, but, from 
the above figures, 950 lbs. would not be an unfoir 
estimate. The year in which the estimate was made 
was, apparently, not a very good year. Famine pre- 
vailed in many parts of the Empire, Bengal included, 
Although none of the Provinces wore scheduled as famine- 
stricken. An analysis of statements giving ' estimated ' 
actual yields reveals these unsatisfactory results : — 


YBAB. 

nSLO IN IBS. 
FBB AVBB. 

ACBBAOB. 

YIBLD at TONS. 

« 1891-92 

431 

1,300,000 . 

250,000 

1892-93 

670 

1,559,000 

466,000 

1893-94 

704 

1,461,000 

469,000 

1894-95 

1,088 

1,413,000 

686,800 

1895-96 

542 

1,427,400 

345,600 

1896-97 

646 

1,341,700 

886,900 

1897-98 

846 

1,569,500 

592.600 

1898-99 

929 

1,682,500 

666,400 

1899-1900 

823 

1,656,800 

672,600 


TUi U indeed n tMrrd; oniRigiUed lead giving a laiger jdeld Aea 
intgeAedi 
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The atren^ works out at 742 Ihs. per annum, or 
t)70 lbs. per acre less than is alleged by the Bengal 
Qovenunent as applicable everywhere, enough to give to 
750,000 full-grown Bengalis food for one year at 2 lbs. per 
head per day. Why. it may bo asked, did not the 
Famine Commission expose these fallacious statements 
in some such detail as is being here attempted instead of 
merely describing the Bengal returns as being particularly 
unreliable ? The measure of the unreliability ought to 
have been stated os a guide to the student of Indian 
affairs. The principle on which such obvious deductions 
are avoided by all Indian officials, in every conceivable 
circumstance, is past finding out, unless one imputes a 
motive for such reticence. At the best it is singular. 

The non-agriculturol income was assumed to be fifty 
per cent, of the agricultural produce ; so far as is known, 
that was purely an assiunption. It amounted, in 1882, for 
Bengal, if the estimate then made be correct, to the large 
sum of ^234,500,000. That amount cannot be found, 
even now, after much additional expenditure, mostly 
with borrowed money, has boon employed to ‘ develop ' 
the country. 

I put in everything that can legitimately be claimed 
for the Lower Provinces, and yet cannot get anywhere 
near, even for 1900, the amount alleged to have been 
received in 1882. Until the contrary be proved, I say 
mice more, the following most be taken to represent the 
non-agricultural income of Bengal : — 

VAtoB nr £ 

No. SoDRCBs ov Incomx. Stbbuvo. 

1. Cotton Mills, with one-tenth of the 

spindles and a like percentage of the 
production, say 500,000 

2. One-fourth of the total village pro- 

duction of cloths, say 1,200,000 

3. Jute and Hemp Mills 1,037,841 

-4, One-fourth of the Liquor Production ... 5,000,000 

5. Paper MiUs 416,000 
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yUiVmtat 
StBXUHd. 

6,000 
6 , 000,000 

700.000 
92,869 

7,000 
41,626 

600.000 
64,841 

76.000 

2,260,000 

1,000,000 

60.000 

200,000 

1,650,000 
Total .£21,685,177 

The busy shores of the Hughli, the mercantile houses 
in the streets of Calcutta, the great importance of the 
capital city of the Empire, the thronging millions on all 
the broad alluvial plains from Mirzapore to Chittagcmg, 
from Orissa to the borders of Assam and the fever-ridden 
Terai, might have been expected to show better returns 
than these. If there be omission on my part, of material 
sources of income, it is because I do not know, after 
most diligent search, where to find them ; certainiy the 
(Government records contain no others than those I have 
set out, and by no means all of them. Many I have had 
to * work out ' for myself. Taken together the gross 
annual income of the Province would seem to work out 
thus 


No. SoOBCB or Inoomb. 

6. Breweries 

7. General Factories (one-fourth), say 

8. Goal Mines 

9. Saltpetre 

10. Iron Ore 

11. Various Minerals 

12. Boat Building and Ship Bepairing (half) 

18. Forests 

14. Potteries 

15. Cattle Increase : one-fourth 

16. Opium (one-third) 

17. Ploughs and Carts 

18. Printing Presses and other concerns in 

proportion 

19. One-fourth for Sundries (including 

fisheries) 


Agricultural Income £58,980,480 

Non-Agricnltural Income ... 21,701,177 


£75,681,667 
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The whole amotinl, divided among 74»71S,020 of popula* 
tion, yields 

Twenty Shillinde and Three Pence per head 
per annum (£1 Oe. 3d. ; or Re.l6 3a.). 

And this Lieutenant-Governorship is generally described 
as the richest Province in the Empire ! 

There is much evidence to support the view as to the 
condition of the Bengali people which such a deduction 
as this prc-supposcs. 1 had hoped to cite the facts 
narrated in 1893 by Mr. G. A. Grierson, C.I.E., of the 
Indian Civil Service, in his ‘Nottis on the District of 
Gaya.’ My inquiries, however, both in England and in 
India, have failed to obtain for mo a copy of the work. 
I, therefore, take a review of the book (which is also a 
synopsis of its contents) from the Piomer newspaper of 
May, 1893. The information seen through the medium 
which this paper provides, acquires additional value as 
evidence. In the course of the review it is stated : — 

Mr. Grierson’s * Notes on the District of Gaya ’ is an 
admirably faithful and complete picture, not only of 
the physical features, but of the econoinicj and social 
conditions of the district. In this latter respect the little 
volume is a wonderfully complete exhibition of the real 
Indio — not the India as it appears to the casual visitor 
in his swaliow-dights across the continent, but the India 
of the millions. The picture has its bright side and its 
'dark. There is little evidence of the strife and antagonism 
of class against class, which in these days unhappily bulk 
so largely in the life of the Western world. The divisions 
of society are clearly cut ; but as the position of every- 
body is plainly defined in the social scale, so also are his 
duties. No doubt there are ways in which the individual 
endeavours at times to get more than communal custom 
allots him. The reaper will try to make the sheaf in 
which he takes his payment at harvest-time bigger than 
the rest ; or the goldsmith may not put all the silver 
or gold he ought into the ornament. But, on the whole, 

eam^ict of interests is not obtrusive, and the broad 
impression, personal feuds apart, left by the economic 
nticiocosm, is one of harmony. 
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But there are featores in the district life tipon whi^ 
it is less pleasant to dwell. In Ga^ one>hal£ tiiie p<^- 
lation live by cultivation of .the soil ; but Mr. Gnenmn 
tells us that one of the most remarkable facts tdxmt 
cultivation in the district is that it does not, as a rule, 
pay for its expenses. It is found that when the holding 
s lera than 12^ acres in extent, even in the most fertile 
portion of the district, it will not sufiBce for the support 
of an average family, which, in the case of a ryot, usually 
runs to six persons. In that case the ryot and his family 
must either eat less than two full meals a day, or have 
supplemental sources of income, and perhaps even then 
he may not have enough food or clothing. Mr. Grierson 

S roves this by a careful examination of the income 
erivable from holdings of various sizes ; but he also 
instituted an interesting experimental test in the case 
of four villages, with a population of 168 families and 
1,210 cultivators. A native gentleman, in whom the 
cultivators had entire confidence, was deputed to find 
out from each ryot his actual income and expenditure. 
The 1,210 ryots cultivated in all about 1,428 acres, and 
the net income realised was 118.9,248. From other 
sources there was an income of Bs.5,810, so that the 
total net income of the 1,210 cultivators was B8.15,108, 
or an average of B8.12'4 a head. But to let a pe^n 
live in comfort with two full meals a day and sufficient 
clothing you retjuire Bs.l5 a year, so that in the case 
* of these four villages there was a deficit of Bs.2‘6 a 
head. This, too, without reckoning expenditure on social 
ceremonies, which are compulsory and are never pretw* 
mitted. In the case of the four villages in question tfals 
item came to over one rupee a head, which brings the, 
deficit up to B8.8'4 (4s. 4d.) a head. 

Coming to the labourers of the district, who form about 
one-fourth of the population, the poverty is still mcm 

f 'eneral. There are two classes of labourers, the free 
abonrer or mazdur, and the serf or kamiya. It sounds 
strange to speak of subjects of the British Crown as 
serfs: but though the kamiya has been prohibited by 
law from selling himself and his heirs for ever, as he once 
did, he achieves virtually the same result by 'hiring 
liimself, in consideration of a stated advance or loan, 
to servo for a hundred years or until the money is repaid, 
which comes to very much the same tbung.’ 3%e 
maudM/r is a free labourer: but one year with anotiter 
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be gets mnoh the same incmne as the kanUya. He has 
hifl^ler wi^ges, and of coarse greater independeoce, bat 
his work is less regular. The kantiya, too, has the first 
right of gleaming, and often receives presents, such as 
money for drinking toddy and gifts of old clothes. 
Snpposingthat a labourer and his wife are fiilly employed, 
Mr. Grierson calculates that their total annual income 
comes to about Bs.4ri2 per annum; but as the family 
usually consists of fom* persons, this gives li8.4‘9 short 
of the Ks.l5 which is necessary for a comfortable 
existence. ‘Part of this,* writes Mr. Grierson, 'may 
be made up by odds and ends, supplemental sources 
of income, such as cutting fuel in the jangal and the like, 
but the greater part must be met by insutbeient clothing 
or food. This calculation is borne out by practical 
experience. It is universally stated that a labourer has 
frequently to content himself with one meal a day in 
order to avoid curtailment of the food of the children, 
and that even when two meals are taken they are rarely 
of the full amount.’ Lastly, there is the i^isan class 
who, like the labourers, form about a fourth of the 
total population. For the most part the various handi- 
crafts are flourishing : but there are two exceptions. In 
these latter days the mills of MancbcKter and Bombay 
have run the weaver Uolaha) so hard that he is dis- 
appearing from the district. 'If,’ says Mr. Grierson, 
* all the members of the jolaha caste had to depend 
on the produce of their looms, they would have died 
out long ago.' Most of them now earn their living by 
^rrioultare, and a good many also by service and trade. 
Along with the weaver the dyer also {rangrez) is suffering 
from the competition of the AVest. 'Cheap European 
dyes can be bought for a pice in the bazaar, and people 
dye tikeir own clothes. The profession of dyer is fast 
disappearing, and with it the beautiful old permanent 
Indian dyes.’ Thus even of the artisan class, who are 
naturally the best to do, two entire groups are becoming 
merged in the labourers, of whom tWe are already too 
many in the district, and who, as wo have seen, all 
live on the wrong side of the margin of comfortable 
aubristence. 

If we sum up the facts Mr. Grierson thus puts before 
vm rigaiding the various sections of the district population, 
the conclusion we arrive at is certainly not encouraging. 
Bri^y, it is that all the persons of the labouring 
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daases, and ten per cent, of the cnltiTatine and ar&aa 
classes, or forty-five per cent, of the total population, 
are insufficiently clothed, or insufficiently fed, or both. 
In Gaya district this would give about a million persona 
without sufficient means of support. If we aranme that 
the circumstances of Gaya are not exceptional — and 
there is no reason for thinking otherwise — ^it follows 
that nearly one hundred millions of people in British 
India are living in extreme poverty. No doubt extreme 
poverty means something far less repulsive and appalling 
in the East than in the West. Mr. Grierson is careful 
to point out that his inquiries do not warrant the 
suggestion, that ‘this large number of human beings 
^0 is speaking of course only of Gaya) is, as a rule, 
in actual want of food, or has never more than one 
meal a day. In the majority of cases two meals a day 
form the rule, but they have often to curtail the number 
of their meals for a few days at a time, to enable them to 
tide over difficulties.’ Equally unwarrantable is it to 
suppose, though doubtless Mr. Naoroji will turn Mr. 
Grierson to his own uses, that British rule is in any 
way responsible for tho poverty of so large a proportion 
of the Indian people. Less is taken from each individual, 
and they have vastly more to distribute in tho aggregate 
than they ever had under Hindu Baja or Muhammadan 
Emperor.' If the excess is swallowed up by the increase 
in numbers, that is no sin of the Government. Never- 
theless the fact of the poverty is there, and a most 
unpleasant fact it is. The remedy is less obvious: is 
indeed remote to the point of obscurity. It is no doubt a 
beautiful trait of native life, that the meals which the 
ciders of the family deny themselves, go to the children. 
As one of Mr. Grierson’s informants puts it, ‘The 
children always get their two meals: we cannot see 
them die.’ Nevertheless, to reduce the problem to the 
simplest terms, it were better if the children were less 
numerous. The difficulty is much as Bill, the crossing 
sweeper, stated it to an enterprising, interviewer 'bent 
on discovering the causes of the squalor in the East End 
of London : ‘ There’s too many on us, and that’s the 
fact.’ 

’ Th« remsrkii In this nnd tb« prsoeding sentence we highlj provontiee^' 
bat, in view of the fMts lecoided in these pages, the reader will not and 
it (Ufflcnlt to make allowanoe for snch * spedal i^eading,’ the staAeatsuta 
in which have not the merit even of being true. 
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THE MADRAS PRESIDENCY. 

If an example were wanted of the casual character 
of the estimate of 1882 and a justification were admia- 
sible for the hesitation exhibited to make the whole Note 
public, they might be found in the haphazard character 
of the particulars supplied to the Famine Commission 
of 1878-80 for Madras in regard to the agricultural 
income of that Presidency. The line in the Note of 
1882 by Earl Cromer and Sir David Barbour concerning 
Madras reads thus 

Produce. Payment. Per Cent. 

Madras B.60,00,00,000 R8.7.64,46,000 16-3 

The Famine Commissioners of 1678-80 presented 
(para. 156, Beport : Part I.) an approximate and rongh 
estimate in which they put the yield of food-grains 
from 26,000,000 acres in Madras at 8,500,000 tons, 
valued at £6 per ton, and amounting to .£42,500,000; 
the 2,500,000 acres under non-food crops were apparently 
valued at i£3 per acre, or 1!7,.500,000 — together the 
Bs.60,00,00,000 in the Note. But six millions of acres 
were wrongly included; these are in Zemindary tracts, 
and, in the estimate of the Famine Commissioners of 
1897 are (rightly) omitted. This leaves 20,000,000 acres 
alleged as under cultivation, whereas the actual area in 
1880-81 was 15,059,000 acres, plus the districts of South 
Kanara and Mtdabar (omitted) — say, 1,800,000 acres, or 
16,859,000 acres in all. The settlement in vogue was 
that ranging from 1860 to 1890, and was for thirty yean 
from the respective dates of the conclusion of the inquiry 
in the respective districts. Elaborate tables show that 
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file pEOportioQ taken of the net value of crope by the 

GfoveriQunentjfaogesbomthirty'^n^ wet land in 

South Aroot to twelve per cent, on dry land in North Salem, 
taking the maximum in such instance. The particulars 
from South Arcot may be cited as a sample * 



Valne of 
Gross 
Produce. 

Deduction 
fur Season 
ChanKOH. 

CulUvatioQ 

£xs. 

Value Net 1 | Pewon- 

Vrodiu-.. ■^*,1 UB..‘ 


lU. a. p. 

iU. a. p. 

lit. a. p. 

Ra. k. n. Vtt. k. n. | 

Dry 

11 U 10 

2 15 11 

4 4 6 

-1 11 5 i 1 18 6 J 10 

Wot 

17 9 9 i 

3 8 4 

7 4 9 

e 18 a 0 8 7 ! 81 


The average for the eleven districts is given thus : — 


8 

2 

4 

1 11 6 

>887 

3 

3 3 

13 7. 

15 

26 

5 

1 

4 11 1 

9 18 2 

11 

13 0 

6 5 1 ! 

20 


These figures enable us to judge what the Govern- 
ment estimated value of the whole crops really is : The 
proportions are four acres of dry to one acre of wet 
cultivation. 

Land Revenue for 1882-83 1*1, 500.459* 

Add for Irrigation (one-fourth of total 

credited to Land Revenue from Irrigation) 35,(X)0 


Total 1:4.541,459 

This is divisible not into fifths, but, practically, into 
halves^ the superior yield on one-fifth of irrigated lands 
bringing up its value to that of the product of the 
rmnaining foar*fifth8.3 

• In foot of these pereentagee Sir Henry Fowler ehonld cease to proolalm 
tfuit IhelndiananthorUles take only a slight peroeotage of produce as rerenne. 

• *8tai Aba. Brit IndU/ No. 18, p. 64. 

• Hcny of the foregoing partienlan are dedooed from * Beplies to Chap. i. 
ol the Cilonlar of Qaeatloni dreiilated hy the Famine Commission (2879) 
eoBpOed in the office of the Board of Bevenae» Madras. ' 
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Dry Lands; j62,270,729 x 6f « ... !.. £15,i08,lO2 

WetLands : £2.270.729 X 6 » 11.858.045 

Total £26,491,887 

To carry the comparison further the sterling mnrt 
be turned into* rupees at the rate for the year — 12 to the 
£1 : £26,491,837 x 12 » Bs.Sl, 79,02,044. 

Estimated by the Famine Commission Bs.50,00,00,000 
Board of Bevenue Actual Besults ... 31,79,02,044 

Over-statement ... Bb. 18, 20,97,956 
Or, £12,139,863. ' 

Beference may now be made to the yield in Madras 
during 1898-99 : the increase in irrigated area disturbs 
the proportions of wet and dry cultivation only slightly, 
as pressure on the soil by dispossessed industrials and 
increased population have brought more dry land imder- 
the plough. The dry-land area cultivated has increased 
one-third ; the irrigated area has doubled ; wet produce, 
therefore, must be reckoned as 7 and dry as 5, or in 
other words 7-12ths of the revenue must be multiplied 
by 5 (twenty per cent, for wet lands) and 6-12ths by 6^ 
(fifteen per cent, for dry land). 

Gross land revenue in 1898-W : £3,358,832. 

Divided, as in the previous instance ; — 

Dry Lands : £1,399,902 x 6§ = £9,832.680 

Wet Lauds; £1,959,902 x 5 = 9,799,510 

Totals £19,182,190 

4 , Explanation again is necessary. From the figures it 
would appear as if the gross land revenue of Madras in 
1898-99 were £1,200,000 less than sixteen years before. 
It is not. The confusion arises team the ‘ choppings and 
dbangings ’ made in the official accounts and the seeming 
oaxelessness on the part of reBp<peible offidals to make 
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■t a tej ju ante square with one another. In No. 18 of 
the Statistical Abstracts the Madras revenue is put at 
£4,506,450 ; in No. 27 the same revenue is put at 
Bx.4,506,459. The average rate of exchange in 1882-83, 
to which bot]| these statements refer, was Is. 7^4. per 
rupee. B8.12^ =& sterling ; consequently the sum was 
neither £4,506,159, as first stated, nor Ils.4,50,64,590, but 
£3,610,944 ! The pre-requisite to any thorough adminis- 
trative reform in India is the reduction of all Indian 
figures since 1850 to one denomination, and their publica- 
tion in that denomination. Otherwise comparison be- 
comes misleading to a dangerous degree and the task of 
the Indian student is made almost impossible of accom- 
plishment. It only needs that a start should be made on 
the right lines ; this done it will be us easy to give the 
right figures as it now is to give the wrong. 

Tested by the figures of 1882-83 the returns for 1889-90 
appear to show a reduction of £252,112 ; the difference 
is accounted for by the difference in the sterling value of 
the rupee — as a Government coin, that is to say, as a 
token, not as a piece of silver representing the intrinsic 
value of the precious metal. 

The non-agricultural income of the Presidency may be 
thus set forth : — 

„ VaUCB IK £ 


No. OocBcs OF Income. Stsbumo. 

1. Salt 97,010 

2. Saltpetre 11,616 

3. Country-made Liquor (one-sixth) ... 3,333,333 

4. Fisheries (one-third) 600,000 

6. Clothing (village production one-sixth) ... 760,000 

6. ForeBts (total income) 154,234 

7. Coir, and manufactures of 225,dl7» 

8. Hides and Skins (one-fourth) 1,975,660 

9. Cotton— piece goods (exported) 540,543 

10. „ Twist and Yam (exported) ... 117,562 

11. „ Village production (one-sixth) ... 2,000,000 

12. Timber and Wood 107,855 


37 
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13. Live Animals (exported) . . . 

... 

112,374 

14. Oils 

... ... 

613,168 

15. Flour Mills (one-twentieth) 

... 

71,245 

16. Breweries 

... ... 

22,645 

17. Wool, Baw (nearly one-half) 


475,000 

18. Minerals : Quarry Stones 

118.55,000 


Granite 

80,000 


Lateritc 

1,110,000 


Limestone . . . 

140,000 


Sandstone 

90,000 


Slate 

1,760 


Manganese . . , 

48,360 


Gold 

16,490 



• 

711,067 


li). Pottery of all kinds (one-sixth) 70,000 

20. Yarions Manufactories, etc 100,000 

21. Tobacco Farms and Factories (say three- 

fourths of whole of India) 70,000 

22. Ploughs — repairs, etc. (one-sixth) ... 10,600 

23. Carts — ^new, repairs, etc. (one-sixth) ... 32,000 

24. floats on Uivers and at Ports (one-fourth) 250,000 

26. Cattle — increase in year (over one-fourth) 2,400,000 
26. Sundries, to cover omissions 800,000 

Total JtT5, 650,523 


The combined totals of income from both sources 
show : — 

Agricultural Income £19,132,190 

Add Coffee (value at port of shipment) ... 1,190,448 

Non-agricultural Income 15,650,523 

£ 35,978461 

Divide this sum, £85,973,161, by population, 38,208,000, 
the result is : — 
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l ^ h to eir dldlUngt aad Traptnot per ImUl per annum ; 
or Ba.14 2a.— FlYe-El^ths of One Penny per day 
per perton. 

With each an average income available, if the whole 
sum be equally divided between thirty-five millioiiK of 
people, ilic awful significance of such a narrative as that 
which follows becomes palpable to the most indifferent 
reader. ‘ Leaving out other questions/ writes the Kov. J. 
Knowles/ a missionary of long experience in Southern 
India, * cannot \vc save millions from starvation ? Now 
I do not think one out of a thousand of your readers has 
any idea how poor the poor in India nmlly are. Lei us 
look first at the question of food. Do these poor people, 
oven under ordinary circumstances, get enough to eat? 
Here are two extracts from letters from missionaries 1 
know, given in this month’s Chronicle of the London 
htiseionary Society ; — 

* “ I think the most trying exi)erienc6 I over had/* 
whites the Kev. J. I. Mocnair, of Cuddapali (January ld)i 
“ was a three weeks’ tour in September of last year, in a 
part of the country where our people are specially poor, 
and where they have liad no proper crops for several 
years. My tent was surrounded day and night, and one 
sentence dinned in my ears perpetually — * We are dying 
for lack of food.' We do not expect that the present 
year (WOD will be any improvement on the last. The 
famine will be only local, we hope, but it will be a time 
of terrible hardship.” 

So one missionary. Now for another and older 
missionary, the Kev. G. H. Macfarlano, who writes : — 
^ The grain which each householder is usually able to 
lay in store has this year been very meagre. It can serve 
oi^y tor a few weeks at most. After that comes the 
period of no work and gradual starvation. It is the 
tiding over this period — till June or July, when rain may 

* Letter to the llaMe«eer OnanUdit, March. 1901. 
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begin agam—ibat is the difficulty. We cannot pteBBnt 
harrowing tales of starvation and death as yet. But 

FEOPIiB ABE LIVIBQ OB ONE MEAL EVEBT TWO OB 
THBEB days; 

the poorer classes in India are always prepared for this. 
As one of our Christians said, ‘ If we can eat food once in 
two days, we will not ask for more.’ ” 

' In my own missionary experience I once carefully 
investigated the earnings of a congregation of three 
hundred, and found the average amounted to 

LESS THAN A FABTBINO A HEAD PEB DAY. 

They did not live ; they eked out an existence. I 
have been in huts where the people were living on 
carrion. I have taken photographs of famine groups 
which are enough for most people ; yet in all the$e cases 
there was no recognised famine. Further, the salt tax 
alone amounts to between two and a half and five per cent, 
of the income of a labouring-class family ; and the poorer 
the people are the worse is their food, and the more they 
«rave for salt. Now, for nearly all these poor people 
the food is only a little rice or food grain, the bulk is 
less nourishing food. So it comes to pass that, living 
as they do, and that from hand to mouth, if they foil 
for a few days to work they have to face starvation, and 
when famine really comes it is ready to claim its millions 
as victims unless prompt and timely help is given.’ 
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THE BOMBAY PRESroENCY. 

In the Note of 1882 the Bombay Presidency waa 
described as having; — 

Agricultural Produce valued at ... £83,800.000; 

or (Rs.l2j^ to the £) Rs.39,()0,00,000. 

Scarcely anything more startles tho student ol Indian 
Blue Books than tho wide difference in tho reports written 
concerning the condition of the people generally in 1876. 
the year before tho great famine of 1877, and those 
written in 1881 and 1882 in obedience to Lord Dufferin’s 
behest. In no instance is this more marked than in 
relation to the Bombay Presidency and the Panjab. The 
Bombay officials describe a state of things which would 
indicate that the good cotton times of ten years before 
the '77 famine still left the general cultivator in a posi- 
tion to do some justice to tho soil, and, therefore, to reap 
good crops. One must suppose the crops described by 
the highest officials in tho Presidency ns being grown, in 
some considerable measure at least, wero really reaped. 
If they were, then the decadence in the districts of this 
Presidency has, daring the past thirty years, proceeded at 
a most terrific rate. The officials of that day, with food 
prices — 

Bico 16 lbs. iKr rupee I liajra 86 Iba. per rupee ' 

Jowori 82 „ „ ,. I Nachni 83 „ „ „ 

state that a Poona middling Maratha cultivator would 
require, and presumably would, in the way of daily food, 
have*. — 


' * Conditton ol the Conniry end People ol Indie,’ PerUemantety Peper, 
p.806. ’ Artielte required each month to meke up the erdtnsiy metis Ol s 
flild euHinUiv sad leboorer io the Deccan ud oi s KoitU Is Um Koaluui.’ 
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Grown up and WorUiiic 
Male and Pemala. 

Boy ot Xan 
Yeara. 

No. 

N»me «( Aiikte*. 

i 






1 Weight. 

Value. 

w«i«bk Viau«, 



r ■ 

0. p. 


a. pft 

1. 

Rice, second sort... 

; kib. 

0 6 

1 lb. 

0 6 

% 

.fowari 

<Ulb. 

0 B 


U. 

lUjrl 

: — 





4. 

Wheat 

! - 


- .. 


a. 

Grain 

! 




6. 

7. 

Ra^orNachni ... 
Oh? 

! 

- i 

— • 

- 

a 

Oil 

.IBOgr. 

0 1 1 

90 gr. 

0 0^ 

9. 

Salt 

; 400 gi'. 

0 1 

laogr. 

0 0^ 

10. 

11. 

Vegetables or Pulse 
MiUc 

! about i o/ .. 

1 - 

0 B 


0 1 

1% 

Kokamb '] 

1 




10. 

Cocoanut Kernol ... | 





14. 

Chilly Powder ... 





15. 

Turmeric ... ... | 





16. 

Coriaiidor { 


0 4 


0 2 

17. 1 

Jira < 

• IJ ozs. 


IB. 1 

Assaloetidu 

; 




19: 1 

Onions 

1 

1 



20. ! 

Garlic 

‘ 




21. j 

Balt Pish J 

! 

; 1 

1 

i 


22. 

Jagri 



... 1 


20. 1 

Fuel 

B lbs. 1 

j 

0 a i 

1 

1 

1 

— 

Total per day 


2 3 

0 

1 0 

Days per month ... 



30 


30 



Bs.4 :) G 

:r^.i~ 

9~0 


That is to Bay, to soatain life, with some variety in food, 
and without reckoning clothes and other necesBaries, there 
is needed for a family of four 


Father 

Mother 

Boy of ten years 
Young child... 


Rt. ft. p. £ H. d. 

50 10 0 3 17 0 

60 10 0 3 17 6 

18 12 0 1 r> 0 

6 4 0 8 4 

R8.i^4 0 


Total 


i‘9 8 4 
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or, say, Bs.SlI {£2 7s. Id.) each. It Krill be seen later 
what the agricultural produce to-day in Bombay provides. 
Suffice it to say here that it provides nothing like Bs.81) 
(£Si 78. Id.) per head, nay, nor half that sum. Lord 
Curzon says the Bombay cultivator should be Bs.2 (2s. 8d.) 
per head better off in 1901 than he was in 1882, that is, his 
income should be Rs.33| (£2 Os. 9d.), always asanming 
he could live as well now as it is described a^ve he lived 
then. 

For a Poona kunbi similar tables are given, as also for 
a kunbi of Kolhapur and for a kunbi of Batnagiri. The 
totals in each case (same number of members of family) 

are; — , 

Rs. a. p. £ a, d. 

Poona: Kunbi ... 108 4 0 or 5 17 6 

Kunbi of Kolhapur ... 108 4 0 „ 6 17 6 

Kunbi of Batnagiri ... 131 18 0 „ 6 12 1 

The official responsible for the tables whence the abpve 

facts are gathered is Sir James Braithwaite Peile, K.C.S.I., 
now a member of the Council of India. In the course 
of the paper accompanying the tables Sir James Peile 
says ; ‘ The incidence of the Government assessment on 
land has been ascertained by careful experiments to be 
* less than onc-sixth of the gross return on very ordinary 
cultivation. The new cash rents of the Bhaunagar State 
ore about one-third of the gross produce, in some dis- 
tricts more, and yet the State is very flourishing. The 
zemindars of Ahmedabad, after a few deductions, divide 
the entire gross produce with the tenants in equal shares, 
yet they have no difficulty in keeping their tenants. Of 
course the produce rent varies with the season, but if 
Bs.l2, Bs.6, and 0 are taken as the produce in a good, 
a middling, and a bad, season of an acre assessed at Bs.l, 
the produce rent on the three years Krill be Bs.8, while 
Government assessment will be Bs.3 — that is to say, the 
Government collection ’ (* assessment ’ means oollectibn) 
*is in the circumstances described more than one-third 
of the average gross produce and not one-sixth.’ 
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Furthor jNMsages is Sir James Peile’s report show that 
the Bomhay esltivator must have enjoyed halcyon days 
prior to the (amine of 1877, though, as one remembers 
the total collapse of the Western Indian agriculturist 
during the famine and, in many cases, his inability even 
to the time of succeeding famines to right himself, one 
wemders whence all this prosperity departed ere the time 
of distress came. 

The condition of the Bombay cultivator, according to 
the particulars garnered in 18BB, has already been 
recorded in these pages. They show, indubitably, that, 
from one month to eight months in various districts, 
the land does not produce enough to maintain those who 
cultivate it. Tho reader, if he be following these illus* 
trations and arguments with the interest inemniMJot upon 
him, may not unprofitably turn to pp. 4.'jl-458 bcfoivs 
proceeding farther, and repemse what is there sot forth. 

It may now bo well to inquire what i.s the probable 
agricultural income of the Presidency at the present 
time. Towards the end of the decennial period, 1880-89, 
times were not good. Yet there had been a long series of 
more than average years of prosperity, Sinaj then twelve ' 
years have passed; nine of them have been bad years, 
involving, in some instances, the total loss of crops and of 
everything that could be turned into value, however 
trifling. Not only in the arid Deccan districts, but also 
in tho rich Gujarat division, calamity upon calamity has 
fallen upon the people. How great the decline in pro- 
duction has become may be judged from a statement as to 
yield of wheat in the Presidency generally and in Bind. 
The particulars are available for wheat only among good 
grams, but what applies to this cereal, quantum valeat, 
will aiq[»ly to other products of the Bombay fields ; any- 
how the responsible Government which gives one aspect 
which is detrimental, when understood, to itself, does not 
give the other aspects which, it may be supposed, would 
be &vonrable. 

The estimated average yield per acre of wheat in 
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Bombay in 1896-97 was 675 }hs. The aoto^ ont-tom in 
tons, and from them reduced to lbs/ was : — 


Ysab. 

Lbs. 

Yiab. 

Las. 

1891-92... 

... 433 

1896-97... 

... 464 

1892-93... 

... 524 

1897-98... 

... 766 

1893-94... 

... 681 

1898-99... 

... 708 

1894-95... 

... 618 

1899-1900 

... 174 

1896-96... 

... 440 




Average : 

532j 3 lbs. 



How near these dgures are to the actual facts and how 
utterly visionary is the Viceroy’s complacent (but, in 
view of the consequences, wholly cruel) talk of an average 
yield of 740 lbs. of food grains to the acre, is proved by 
Sir James Pcile. In his Note on Crop Experiments in 
the Bombay Presidency,^* he says : — 

‘ II . Mr. Wingate says of the produce of Juwar, 
“ The favourable season of 1872-73 gives about 
1,000 lbs. to the acre, but next year the failure is 
almost complete, and 1874-75 is, if anything worse.” 
And, he infers, the failure was such as to drive the 
ryot to borrow money to pay his assessment. 

‘ Turning to his table, I see the rates of production 
quoted are: — 

1873- 74 ... G76, 212, 370, 376, lbs. per acre. 

Averaqb : 408} lbs. 

1874- 75 ... 200, 133, 767, 640, 112, 240, 

240, 420, lbs. per acre. 

Avbraoe : 342} lbs.’ 

Sir James Peila goes on to make some remarks which 
must bo quoted here because of their pertinency to the 
point involved, and which the reader is begged to bear in 
mind when the Central Provinces yields come before him. 
' I see,’ says Sir James, ‘ the average produce assumed for 

' ‘ Agrlooltonl StetiBiiao of BritUh India,’ flftMnth ixwie, p. S71. * 

• ‘ Condition of the Connti; and Peopio of India,’ FanUna Blno BmA 
1881, p. 69. 
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J^war in the Central Provinces is in various districts, 
300, 302, 322, 364, 400, 406, 435, 467, 480, 500, 582, 716, 
lbs. per acre. So that these 408 lbs. or 432 lbs. would be 
called an average rather than a complete failure. No 
doubt, however, the 1,000 lbs. rate is exceptional (or the 
Deccan, and on average above 500 lbs. would not be safe.’ 

In Sind the average yield was put at 944 lbs. The 
actual out-turn in tons is here again reduced to lbs. : — 


Year. 

I.bK. 

Year. 

labs. 

1891-92... 

... .530 

1896-97... 

... 044 

1892-93... 

... 765 

1897-98... 

. . . 004 

1893-94... 

... 703 

1898-9*.)... 

... 484 

1894-9.>... 

... 719 

1 1899-1900 

. . . 406 

1895-96... 

... 508 




Actual Avbraoe : 6131, lbs. 


It wilt bo noted that in no single year was the oOicially- 
stated average reached by 179 lbs., and on the whole 
period the average decrease was 331 J lbs. per acre. The 
average area under the cereal was about 500,000 acres 
each year. Consequently the diminished produce annually 
daring this period in Sind amounted to 165,500,000 lbs., 
enough to support every able-bodied man in the Province 
fully three months on rations at 2 lbs. per day. And in 
Sind the cultivation was almost wholly on irrigated fields. 
Whence, then, the falling off in e.stiraated yield of thirty- 
three per cent ? 

Farther evidence, and this of a most startling character, 
must be pondered by the reader before we come to actual 
figi^s concerning the present agricultural income of 
Bombay. 

First, the indebtedness of the ryots in the four Deccan 
districts with a population of nearly (our millions. The 
average land revenue of the years 1885 to 1892 was 
B8.57, 17,000 (113.12 to the £ a £476,417). During that 
period the average annual borrowing was B8.d3,70,000 
(£447,500) { Thus;-- 
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Land Hevenue. 

Borrowings. 

Percentega of Bor- 
rowing to Bevenne, 

Average for 16 

Average for 16 £ 


years ... 476,417 

years ... 447,000 

98 


On the basis of these figures, says a most able author * of 
a ‘Note on Agriculture in Bombay* in the Quarterly 
Journal of the Poona Sarvajanik Sabha, October, 1894, 

' the ryots’ annual debts in the Presidency may be 
estimated at Bs.2,S0,00,000 (j£l, 666,667), and taking the 
average ratio of interest on secured debts at twelve per 
cent., their annual interest payment on account of annual 
debts come to R3.30,00,000 (f 200,000). Nor is this all. 
The pressure of old debts is excessive. On the basis of Mr. 
Woodbum’s figures of nine districts, giving, on an average, 
Bs.28 (.£2 6s. M.) per head of the population, the tota|^ of 
such debt for the whole Presidency might be put at about 
Bs.45, 00,00,000 (i»d0,000,000),on which the annual interest 
charge at twelve per cent, amounts to Bs..5,40,00,000 
(£4,500,000). On Mr. Woodburn’s data it is 
B8.5, 60, 00,000 (£4,666,666).’ 

It is in the presence of such a calamitous state of 
things nine years ago, with two severe famines in the 
interim, that the Bombay Government think to restore 
prosperity to the people by reducing the security which 
can be given by a landowner to the moneylender for his 
accommodation in times of disaster. To stroke a hill* 
side in Assam for the purpose of soothing the land during 
an earthquake is on a par with the production of su<dt a 
remedy for such an evil.> 

■ Tho editor of the jonmal eaTs: ' Tble note, written by Mr. O. V. AMU, 
B.A., Headmaster, Sholapore High School, and read at the tndoeMal Oon- 
ferenee on the 14th ol September, 1894, hae been kindly plaoed at onr 
disposal.’ The remarks wUoh Immediately follow will be fotiad ia thslr - 
Impropriate place in a citation which appears on pp. 847-8SS. 

• When the Bill referred to passed its most critical stage sesea out of the 
nine gaasi-eleoted Indian mambeie of the Bombay Legiaiatiee Connoil srtlk* 
drew from the assembly— wisely ae I hold— as a pretest agaiaat ihe 
Ooternment's refusal to agree to tight months' adjonimnent to aOew 
of fell eonsideiation of its proposals. 






t&B iiuen itisLBD vKSROT m 

At tbe cud this section I ^ote some paMKMges from 
the !l^oaidentisl address at the Bombay ProTinoial C>on* 
fsranee hdd at Satara on the 12th and 13th of May, 1900. 
It nroidd repay the careful reader at once to tom to the 
Appendix and read the Hon. Mr. Goculdas Parekh's 
Remarks before proceeding farther. 

With the above facts in evidence it would not be sofa to 
reckon for the piesent day an average gross yield of more 
than the B8.0 (128.) per acre which Sir James Peile stated 
long ago had been accepted os a fair average, though he 
discards it for a higher sum. Thus regarded : — 

The agricultural income of the Bombay Presidency 
for 1898-99 amounted to 27,018,913 acres x Bs.9 
s Bs.24, 31 ,70,217, or, in £ sterling, ^916,211, 348. 

This is not two-thirds of the amount reckoned in 1888. 
The statistics for the respective years come out thus : — 

Produce (alleged) in 1882 ...Bs.39, 00,00, 000 

„ computed for 1898-99... 24,31,70,217 

Diffebekce, being Bs. 14,68,29,783 
Or. Je9,788,663. — - 

And yet the Viceroy, comparing the two years, 
declares hrom his place in Council at Calcutta there 
was a gain of Bs.2 (2s. 8d.) per head by the agricultural 
population! In favour of the general accuracy of the 
present calculation is the circumstance that the 
B8.4,71,64,970 which the Bombay Government have 
collected, bears a smaller proportion to the whole pro- 
duce, namely, one-fifth, than the less than one-third 
which Sir James Peile allowed on the produce rental. 

The agricultural income thus foiling to support the 
BSMrtions Uiat Indian well-being is not lapsing, Bombay 
ooeiqn^g a special position in this respect, the non- 
agriodtural income will probably help to redress the 
balance. We will see. 
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An examination of the sources of the 
income reveals the following 


<» 

non-agricnltnnU 


SouBci or Income. 

1. Salt 

2. Forests 

3. Mines and Quarries 

4. Cotton Twist and Yarn, and 

manufactured goods, say: 

Cotton Mills (127) 4 * 

Twist and Yam 4,170,762 

Manufactures, 300,647,593 
yards at 4 as. (4d.) per 

. 5,004,792 

Village manufacture, say one- 

tenth of ^4, 636,294 ... 463,629 


a 

£8attaa, 

69,074 

20,605 


5. Fisheries— onc-third of iJl,930,140, say ... 

6. Country-made liquor, one-fifth of total, say 

7. Apparel 

8. Cabinet-ware and Furniture 

9. Coir: manufactmres 

10. Tobacco 

11. Dyeing and Tanning Materials 

12. Hides and Skins 

13. Homs 

14. Jewelry and Plate (half of export) 

15. Animal Bone Manure 

16. Oils 

17. Silk (manufactured) 

18. Wood (teak and sandal) 

19. Wool: raw ^482,956. 

„ manufactures 75,072 


9,639,183 

650,000 

4,000,000 

54,486 

16,579 

5,612 

33,607 

301,074 

691,367 

64,166 

8,617 

194,043 

44,630 

12,107 

26,433 


20. Articles (not specified) exported by post, 

one-fourth 

21. „ (not enumerated), one-fourth ... 

22. Potteries (village manufactures and others), 

one-seventh 


658,028 

40,806 

141,269 

53.571 
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Ko. SouBOB or iNcon. M Bnwno. 

28. Shifpng and Boat Bepairs (one-third) ... 388,888 

24. Printing Presses (including newspapers) 62,500 

25. Paper Mills 2,616 

26. Breweries 23,634 

27. Fbur Mills, 24 out of 108 (say one-fourth) 1,068,600 

28. Iron and Brass Foundries ( ,, „ ) 120,000 

29. Mineral and Aerated Waters 11,000 

80. Oil mills 26,000 

81. Ploughs — repairs, etc ;J8,000 

82. Carts : making new ones and repairing old 31,5.50 

88. Yearly increase of cattle (the records show 

decrease in 1898-90, but (or normal 
year, reckon onc-eighth of general 
increase, probably an over-estimate) ... 1,128,892 

84. Sundries, to cover small sources of income 

and overlooked sources 625,000 

Total ... 420,065,872 

The totals of agricultural and non-agricultural are ; — 

Agricultural Income 416,211,848 

Non-agricultural Income 20,065,872 

Combined Totals ... .486,277,220 

Here the non-agricultural cxceed.s the agricultural in- 
come by about twenty-five per cent. ; probably 41,000,000 
or j62,000,000 are too generously credited to llorabay, the 
produce being merely Bombay’s as Bombay is one of the 
two great gates of India. Besides, I have reckoned the 
full value of Mill productions, when strictness should have 
led me to credit only the value given by manipulation 
to caw material. The big Mill industry, not only in the 
diief city, but in many other parts of the Presidency, 
accounts for the comparatively large figures Further, 
noeh of the income thus shown belongs to wealthy 
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bankers and others whose homes are in the Eendatory 
States. So good a result is shown in spite of the badness 
of trade throughout the whole region governed from 
Bombay Castle.* 


< How bad the trade was may bo judged from the following remarks 
which appear in the latest Administrative Report of the Presidency 
* The chiof industries other than agriculture in the Bombay Presidency, 
namely, the cotton mill industry, the manufacture of salt and the distlUa* 
tion of liquor, are dealt with elsewhere. The remaining industries are of 
local importance only, and the majority of them declined considei-ably in 
the unfavourable circumstances of the year. The cream and butter industry 
in Ahmedabad and Kaira suffered sevcmly owing to the great mortality 
dmong cattle in oonscq nonce of the fodder famine. From the latter place 
the output of cream was less than half that of the previous year. The iron 
and brass foundry at Nodliid was closed throughout the year. Broach 
cotton is reported to be losing its reputation by adulteration with inferior 
local products, and the Surat cotton industry declined owing to the closure 
of the South African market. Surat is, however, noted for the manufaotures 
of gold and silver thread work and of .>hocs, of whioh the latter is one of the 
very few industries in the Presidency that advanced in the year of report. 
A factory for the preparation of agave fibre commenced work in the Thina 
pistrict, but the businenn is still in its infancy. The Thdna silk industry 
has finally succumbed to the machine-made goods of Bombay. The brewery, 
paper mill, and silk mill at Poona continuerl to do a large business, but the 
sugar refinery was not so successful and only worked spasmodically during 
the year. The evacuation of the town of Sholapore owing to plague, together 
with the influence of famine, reduced the weavers of that place to such a 
condition that relief was administered by Government in the form of work 
suitable to their craft. Similar assistance was granted also to weavers In 
Kh&ndesh. Beyond the industrial schools under the charge of missionaries 
which continued to turn out good work, the Industries of Ahmednagar are 
of little account. The silver-ware industry is languishing and exists prinei* 
pally by ocoasional European patronage. The hand*weaviDg industry of 
Bijdpur, whioh suffered in the outbreak of plague in the previous year, made 
no recovery daring the year of report. In Belgaum the Gokdk water miUs 
were stopped for want of water. Dhirwdr had a bone mill, jk dUtiUeiy, and 
two oil mills working during the year, but the oarpet inAlstiy showed a 
further decline. The cloth embroidery done by the desert woman Of Thir 
and Pdrkar, which Is becoming known to Europeans, oommands a ready 
sale and is beginning to be exported. Elsewhere in Sind the manulaotum 
were eonffned to oloths, carpets, and the ordinaiy metal and earthen wavs. 
A considerable boslneas in the adulteration of ghi and the mannfaetnre of 
imitation ghi is reported from ShikArpnr, the ingredients nlid being kofm 
oil, turmeric and lime. Efforts are, however, being made fay the intioduetioit 
of the Adulteration Act and the oo-operation of looal bodies to put down the 
industry whioh had been stimulated by the high prices of the year.'— Bomkap 
Admu^ktrative Beporl, 1809-1900, pp. 91-99. 
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ComjMMd with the statemeat nude in 188S Oie fignres 
work oat thus :— 

1882. I 1899-1900. 

£31 , I £35.978,220 

An apparent decrease of £1,355,118. 

The average amooni per head per annum is:— 

£1 18s. 8d. or Rs.89 la. 

Here the Gs.27 of 1882 are passed, owing to the 
exceptional character of the non-agricultural income 
the comparatively small number of inhabitants. But the 
prosperity is wholly in spots, and affects only a com- 
paratively small number of people. As to the agri- 
culturist, in spite of the perennial water supply in Sind, 
instead of being Its.'i better off in 1901 than he was in 
1882, qua agriculturist, ho was lis.5 14a. worse off. 
This is precisely what the caustic analysis of the position 
of the Bombay agriculturist by “ .T,” in the Tims of 
India would lead one to expect. Side by side with in- 
dustrial progress in Bombay and Ahmedabad tho agri- 
culturist is sinking lower and lower in the economic 
and social scale. 
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THE NORTH-WESTERN PROVINCES AND 
OUDH. 

A legend has gained currencyt and has taken deop root 
in the minds of some critics of British administratio&i 
that the Upper Provinces of Bengal (as they were once 
styled) and the cx-Kingdom of Oudh rank higher in 
prosperity than any other part of India. There are, on 
the face of things, reasons for such a belief. The whole 
region is fairly well watered, while the Ganges Canal 
renders a vast area independent of the seasons. As a 
port of the legend the excellence of the land assessment 
finds strenuous support, even amongst those who assail 
the land assessment throughout India generally. It is 
true that the support is based on (alleged) comparative 
bettemess — the least bad among great cominiinities 
where the assessments are all beyond the ability of the 
cultivator to bear, save as a cashing burden. The 
Provinces are comparatively, and not positively, pros- 
perous;— that is all. 1 am bound to confess my own 
researches do not lead me to a community of views with 
the apologists for these Provinces. I attentively examine 
the evidence procured and subsequently produced by the 
officials who were instructed to inquire into the truth or 
otherwise of certain alleged statements concerning the 
condition of the Indian people. It may not be supposed 
that these officers deliberately selected the worst districts 
and the most hardly-tried cultivators as the objects of 
their inquixy^ Bather must it be supposed that they 
acted with foil candour, impartially took what came, 
and hone8%told all the facts. What are those facts? 
For foil details the reader is referred to the analysis 
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coQtained in pp. 382-432 in Chapter X. Here I 'will imply 
remark that, again and again in the case of indiridnid 
cultivators, a rent is taken here, as in other parts of the 
Empire, which approximates almost to the entire pro* 
ceeds of the land cultivated. Of this rent one-half goea 
to the Government, the other half to the landowner. 
Time after time the return for the land under cultivation 
comes to only Bs.3 to R&4 per acre, or as in the case of 
one cultivator who himself farmed fifteen acres (out of 
•twenty he held and sublet five acres at the same rental 
he was paying), and for his fifteen acres received less than 
one rupee and a quarter (Is. 8d.) in produce for each 
acre. An examination of the evidence will show the 
interested reader that such cases are neither few nor far 
between. In the case of the villages dealt with as a 
whole, while the general returns are a great deal better 
than the instance just mentioned, enough of produce is 
not raised (after the double rent has been paid) to more 
Chan half or two-thirds feed the cultivators. Even where 
from five and a half acres the Autumn harvest yielded 
Rs.l29 8a. {£8 128.), and the Spring harvest B8.84 5a. 
(jfiS Ids.), after rent was paid and cultivation expenses 
were met, only Bs.lO^ (14s.) per head were left for 
food and clothing and all other needs for a whole 
year. This, too, was irrigated land. In the very 
next example given in the book the produce of seventeen 
acres are stated to reach Bs.318 (A‘21 4s.), while the 
rent amounted to Bs.30G (ii20 8s.), and the Reporter 
says the rent is paid every year. With such examples, 
if the system in the Borth-Westem Provinces be — ^next 
to Bengal * Permanency ’ — the best in India, how bad 
must be the remainder I 

However, the particulars given above are thirteen yean 
old. Has there, in the meantime, been any impvovemwat 
in the yield of the land in these regions? A nine yean* 
average in the only cereal concerning whkdt particulan 
are afforded to the Indian student may help us to a judg* 
meat. The average yield of whwt in these Upper Bro-* 
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vinees Mid ih« ex-Kiogdom ranges i\tom 1,440 lbs. per 
acre on irrigated land in Dehra Dan to 440 lbs. on 
oairrigaied land, in Fatehpnr. About twent^'seven per 
cent, of the whole cultivated area is irrigated, and the 
average yield is recorded ; — 

For irrigated land 980 lbs. 

„ nnirrigalcd land 803 „ 

„ both 890 „ 

As has just been stated, more than one-fourth of the 
whole cultivated area is under wheat. That cereal, there* 
fore, furnishes an excellent test of the yield generally. 
The Government estimate of wheat, year in and year out 
(for all deductions on account of bod seasons, insect-'! 
plagues, and troubles of all sorts, ore supposed to have 
been taken into consideration), is that 890 lbs. per acre 
will be produced; 3,483,287 acres are irrigated, and, there- 
fore, are beyond mischance. Once more, as in every 
preceding instance, the estimate and the out-turn differ, 
the estimate being considerably higher than the out-turn. 

Actual Out-turn. 


Year. 

Lba. 

Year. 

Lb«, 

1891-92 

... 762 ! 

1896-97 ... 

860 

1892-93 

... 877 ! 

1897-98 ... 

881 

1893-94 

... 677 ! 

1898-99 ... 

840 

l«)4-9.5 

... 6S6 ' 

1899-1900 ... 

910 

1895-96 

... 712 




Average .. 

. 786 lbs. 



Estimate .. 

. 890 lbs. 



Minus .. 

. 104 lbs. per acre. 



Only in two years did the area under consideration fall 
below an average of 4,600,000 acres. The diff'erence 
between the expectation and the realisation, at 2 lbs. per 
diy, repreeepted full rations for nine millions of able- 
bodied men for newrly eight weeks. Only in one year out 
of the nine was the average exceeded. Working on the 
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basis of the Bombay and Sind yields— if Bs.9 were con* 
sidered' a fair average valne per acre, largely in view of 
the recent famines which have been most destractive in 
Bombay ; considering, further, the evidence available as 
to actual yield in 1881-82, as officially reported, and the 
additional fact that the soil cannot in the meanwhile 
have increased its yield— it will not be unfair to these 
Provinces and the ex-Kingdom to put the yield all round 
at Bs.lO per acre. With the evidence of actual out-turn 
before me I dare not give a higher figure. In the days 
when famines were few in the land — that is within the 
memory of men little past middle age — and eagerness 
was exhibited to discern what it all meant, that there 
^should be famine in the land, as ants are eager when 
their nest is partly destroyed, much official liters* 
ture was produced. Among other matters put forward 
Sir James Peile, in his ‘ Note on the Economic Condition 
of the Agricultural Population of India,’ submitted sample 
tl^sactions of ordinary agriculturists. Two of these 
were from the North-Western Provinces. They showed 
average receipts per acre of Bs.6 (8s.) and Bs.lSI (ISs.) 
respectively. The three other farms selected gave Bs.8 
(10s. 8d.), Bs.3 (48.), and Bs.ll (14s. 8d.) each. [It is 
^interesting to note that the details show the value of the 
produce to be in direct proportion to the amount spent 
on cultivation.] Taking, therefore, Bs.lO (ISs. 4d.) per 
acre to represent the valne of the produce — 

The i^pricultural income would be Bs.6, 68,71,350 x 10 « 
Bs.66.37, 13,500 (or in sterling) .£44,247,567. 

These results are the nearest approach to the agri* 
cultural figures of 1882 that the investigations have yet 
yielded. Even then the deduction is by so much as 
Bs.6, 37,86,500 (£3,585,770), a decrease of one-twelfth, 
and nearly the whole rental acknowledged as received by 
Government. Clearly it is not in these old-time Pro* 
vinces of Britain in India, and in the andint'Singdoin 
tacked on to them for administrative purpo4t«, that liord 
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Conson tnll get itny help towMds the additional B8.2 
(Se. ,8d. ejttra) which each agrictdtorist is said to now 
reemve. If not here, where irrigation plays so large a 
part, nor in Bengal, the land of abundant rainfall, where 
is alleged increase to be found? 

Possibly the non-agricnltural income ihay serve to 
redress the balance. Lord Cromer and Sir David 
Barbour estimated this at ^*28, 016, 667 (Rs.SS, 87,60, 000). 


VAtDM nt 

Ho. Souses or Tmcomb. £ Stsmuho. 

1. Forest Receipts 106,221 

2. Mines and Quarries 4,782 

0. Hides and Hkins 1,008,146 

4. Shellac 314,824. 

5. Ghi 640,114^ 

6. Saltpetre ! 137,373 


7. Animals (net export, 31,54.5 at Rs.50 each) 104,817 

8. Salt (under ‘ Northern ’ India tho Panjab 

mines, and Mandi, Kohat, Nub, and 
Sultanpur works are all lumped to* 
gether); including 49,74,889 mannds 
from Rajputana States, the whole is 
7,916,980 maunds ; after deducting the 
Rajputana amount, two>thirds of the 
remainder are credited to the North- 
Western Provinces, and one-third to 
the Panjab 255,062 

9. Fisheries (River), say one-tenth 193,014 

10. Country-made liquor (population, one-6fth, 

no manufactures, say one-sixth of 


Je20.000,000) 3,333,333 

11. Cotton manufactured in villages, one-fifth 


of total 

... 927,258 

12. Cotton ditto in Cotton Mills, say ... 

... 315,403 

18. WooUen MiUs 

80,473 

14. Paper Mills 

33,520 

16. Btewwiflji (6) 

... 810,996 

16. Limestaij^ 

16,467 
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No. SouBoa OF Ikcomb. 

17. Sandstone 

18. Flour Mills 

19. Lac (44 Factories) 

20. Mineral and Aerated Waters 

21. Minor Manufactories 

22. Ploughs— repairs, renewals, etc. (one-fifth) 

23. Carts, do. (one-sixth) 

24. Cattle, yearly increase of 

26. Pottery (in viUages) 

26. Sundries, to cover small and overlooked 


VUUB v 
£ Stsbuko, 
417,529 
203,681 
193,643 
10,000 

50.000 

11.000 
82,000 

2,260,000 

70,000 


sources of income 750,000 


Total ... A12,275,466 


The totals from Agricultural and non-Agricultural 
income are: — 


Agricultural Income £44,247,667 

Non-Agricultural Income ... 12,276,466 


Total ... £66,523,023 


♦ Hero the non-agricultural income, instead of being 
one-half of the agricultural, is only one-fourth. On the 
basis of the figures of 1882, these Provinces and the ex- 
Kingdom have fallen off greatly : — 


Estimate in 1882 (both sources) ... £71,760,009 
Actuals in 1899-1900 „ ... 66,623,023 

Diminution ... i^ 6 , 226 , 9 W 


Whether this sum represents a falling-off the 
wlier year, or an exaggerated estimate then, this 
is apparent that, instead of there being R8.2 additional 
for the agriculturist, and Rs.l to the non-agriculturist, aa 
Lord Gurzon, on the information given to^m* 
there was, there is a considerable redn^lkn in boflt 
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Slstences. The reduction is so much as Bs^S lOa* 
(78. 6d.) per head. Beckoning sustenance at one penny 
per per^ii per diem* the minus sum represents food for 
forty-seven millions of people (the whole population of 
this part of India) for nearly twelve weeks. Even with 
the progress he believed he was in a position to report 
the Viceroy deprecated the * advance * as giving little 
occasion for congratulation ; it was nothing at all to 
boast of; he said he regarded it as little enough at the 
best. His Excellency was speaking more truly than ho 
knew. What is to be said should it be found, as 1 am 
confident it will, that iny statements are as near to accu- 
racy as the available information permits? 

The total income works out: — 


£1 88. Bid. per head per annum, or R8.13 Oa. 3p. 



The Income of the ftbple- 

in 1901 .•* ^ Uie Vicef]^y And ^ Hie 

oj AS ikown by clwe AiUkkjtiCAl WAiqinAYioiv 

of Hio countra\i condition. 

Pcvrijab. 
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THE PANJAB. 

With sach a plenitude of water as the name indicates 

the Five Rivers ”), and the fact that fifty pei; cent, of 
the cultivated area is under irrigation,' combined with 
the peace and security of British rule, marked prosperity 
should be the chief feature of this Lieutenant-Qovemor* 
ship if of any part of the Empire. Before, however, 
prosperity could come to the people, we hod, within 
twenty years of our assuming possession of Hanjit 
Singh's dominions, to undo much ill that we had 
wrought. Everywhere wo too highly assessed the torri* 
torics over which wc assumed sovereignty, and so laid a 
burden upon the shoulders of the people which was too 
great to be borne. One of our achievements in this region 
was, if not the actual introduction of the moneylender 
to, certainly his becoming the dominant factor in, village 
life. Them was no general indebtedness in any village 
before 1871, says a high authority on this subject. The 
same gentleman has remarked ; ‘ The indebtedness of 
a large proportion of the Marwats is duo, I think,’ wrote 
Mr. S. S. Thorburn,a of the Indian Civil Service in 1878, 
'chiefly to over-assessment and the rigidity of our 
revenue system, but there is also no doubt that, without 
any assessment at all, in bad years or famine cycles, debts 
would be incurred, and some old peasant proprietors 
tronld have to sell or mortgage their holdings. In this 
settlement the over-assessed villages have received sub- 
jrtantial reduction, but Government still owes them repa- 
ration for the great injury of having for the twenty-two 
preceding years rack-rented them, so to say ; and, as the 
rigid revenne system remains, the district officer is under 

• * Adiiiili.l|»port, 1890-ulo,' p. 131. 

^ ol the Cooatt; and Fvopto ot India,* p. 348. 
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an obligation to work the mles sanctioned for snspenaioa 
and remissions with a wise liberality.' 

Of a village in the Muzaffargarh district, it is said; 

* In this village there are 164 cultivators ; of these only 
one (Daulat) is not in debt ; all the others are involved 
more or less.’ ■ In the next village discussed ‘ there ue 
110 cultivators ; only seven are free from debt.’ Of one 
(comparatively) large farmer’s operations it is remarked ; 

’ There has been no surplus for the last ten years.’^ 
Again, ‘ Bent rates are so high that, with one or two 
exceptions, all the tenants are largely in debt.’ 3 Of 
another, after recording the yield of a good year, and 
reckoning the earnings of * two men of the family who 
work as labourers for others,’ it is stated : ‘ Deficiency of 
Bs.l5, hence debt.’ In the tabulated particulars of the 
same family is this significantly grim statement : — 

‘ Property. 

* R8.200 in debt. No grain or property.' * 

In another instance, after deducting the rent, ‘ which 
is one-third of the produce in Jatpura,’ the cultivator’s 
expenses were Bs.l39 8a., or Bs.27 10a. above his income. 
This amount he borrowed without any deed being written 
‘ at twenty-four per cent. ’5 Of a fanner of forty-six acres it 
is said : ‘ The women’s jewels are not valued at more thw 
Bs.lO ’ (ISs. 4d.) ; ‘ there is no store of grain. After 
paying the interest on the debts the family have no surplus 
income.’ ^ One more instance and this page may be closed. 
Family : man, wife, four sons. Cultivator. ' The house 
consists of one thatched room. All the househdd pro- 
perty — it was only a charpai and brass dish — ^has been fiold : 
there remains a hookah and some earthen pots. Has two 
bullocks and a she-goat. The wife has no ornaments. 
The children have no clothes. They have no eto^ of 
grain.’ r In winter time the climate is inclement: the 

' * Condition of Country nnd People of IndUk/ p. 249. 

« p. 250. 3 Ibid,, p. 254. < IMd., p. 254-55. 

s Ibid,, p. 259. Ibid., ^ 260. f Ibid^i^m. 
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bo^ iiMds the mutenanoe of i soffideiioy of good food 
and the ptotocfion of worm clothing. These people 
bad neither. As to wasting money on ' tsmaehas/ it is 
said of a cultivator of seven acres, * the only festival he 
cui remember of late years was the birth of his first- 
born, when he spent thirty shillings in making mercy.* 

The details elsewhere given ■ indicate with much clear- 
ness that the condition of the Panjab agriculturist has 
not improved in the interval since the Great and Becret 
Inquisition met in 1887-8d. The recent passing of a 
law tor this region, interfering with the rights of property, 
is proof, if farther proof were needed, of this fact. 

The condition of the coltivators to-day may be judged 
by the report of Mr. Thorbum on Indebtedness of the 
Landed Classes, which has already been freely used by 
me. 


The two incomes of the Province may now he dealt with. 
In 18U‘2 it was alleged that the 


Agricultural income was R8.H4,16,00,000, 
or (lts.l2ij to the £1) was £29,822,485 > 


It is asserted that the rental is but ten per cent, of the 
total produce. But with instances given in foregoing 
pages of thirty-three per cent, it is idle to deal with a mere 
titibe in ascertaining the true proportions of the impost. 
If I regarded twenty per cent, all round, 1 should probably 
be near the mark ; I will, however, content myself with 
fifteen per cent. 

Confirmation of the percentage I have selected with 
which to multiply the produce, namely, fifteen per cent., 
is to be found in particulars given in 1878 concerning 
the last Receding statement. These particulars are 
as follow • 


' 8m sp. 3WI-W6, ante. 

* A| Bi^pw 8. lbs piweat itudsrd, 


Sm vsIm would b« 8SM,700,400. 






Division. 

District. 

when 'made, was in- 
tended to cover so tw 



as can be stated,* 

Delhi 

Delhi 

Gurgaon 

Earnal 

One-sixth 

ft 

Not stated 

Hissor 

Hissar 

Bohtak 

Sirsa 

One-sixth 

Not stated 

Umballa 

Umballa 

Ludhiana 

Simla 

f > 

>> 

Jiillundur 

Jullundur 

Hoshiapur 

Kan^[ra 

One-fourth 

Not stated 

Amritsar «... 

Amritsar 

Sialkot 

Gurdaspur 

Onc-sixth 

»» 

ft 

Lahore 

Lahore ... 
Ferozepore 
Gujranwala 

tf 

Not stated 

Onc-sixth 

Bawalpiiidi ... 

Rawalpindi 

! Not stated — perhaps 

1 one-sixth 


Jheluin ... 

Gujrat 

Shahpur 

i Not stated 
i One-sixth 

1 Not stated 

Mooltan 

Mooltan... 

Jhang 

Montgomery 

Muzaffargarh 

One-eighth 

One- tenth 

One-sixth (?) 
One-seventh 

Dcrajat 

Dera Ismail Khan 

Varies generally 
one-sixth to one^ 
tenth 


Dera Ghazi Khan 

1 One-eighth 


Bannu 

One-twelfth 

Peshawar 

Peshawar ... 

Irrigated land — one- 
sixth 

Unirrigated land — 
one-twelfth 

' 

Kohat 

Irrigated land — one- 
fourth 

Unirrigated land — 
one-eighth 


Hazara 

Less thanjgge-sixth 


' * Condition of the Country and People of India,' p. 
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If the ‘ sbara of Otobb Produce * under the assessment 
* was ixitended to cover ' rates from twenty -five per cent. 
, to eight and one-third per cent.i this at least is certain : 
The revenue collected represents the respective percen- 
tages, In this one thing the revenue official does not fail 
the Sirkar which appoints him. When the * guess ’ of 1B82 
was made the above facts were in existence : how came 
they to be wanting when material upon which to express 
a judgment was obtained ? The mischief which has been 
done to country and to people by the inflated statements 
which were then made, which are added to and confi- 
dently repeated, who shall tell? 

Before applying this percentage it may be well to show 
here, as in the other Provinces, that over-estimation of 
the yield is a prevalent vice of the authorities. In 189G-97 
the estimated production of wheat for most of the districts 
is carefully set out : the averages range from 1 ,280 lbs. 
(irrigated) in Jullundur,> to 560 lbs. (unirrigated) in 
Sialkoi. Half the acreage in Jullundur is * well ’ irri- 
gated. The averages for the whole Province were : — 


Irrigated ... 

... ... 

... 917 lbs. 

Unirrigated 


... 576 

Both 



... 728 

After the crops 

were grown those 

weru estimated as 

results : — 



Tsar. 

Yisld pbr Acre. 

Acrbh. 

1891-92 

526 lbs. 

6,224,000 

1692-93 

708 „ 

7,020,000 

1893-94 

717 „ 

8,265,000 

1894-95 

070 „ 

8,061,800 


' Tfa«t JoUnndur ii one of the most fertile of the distriots, indeed reckong 


llsall prtmMt in IndU, U smueingly shown in Mr. Kipling’s no^el, * Kim* : — 

* '* Thuf Are all alike, these Jata,'* said Kim softly. The jat stood on bis 
doBc^m and the king's elephants went by. ** O driver," says he, ** what will 
yoa sell thoae little donkeys for ?" 

* The jaii^nt into a roar of laoghter , stifled in apologies to the lama. 
*• It is thMlftng of my own oountiy — the very talk of it." * 
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Ybaiu 

Tnu> PIS Acbx.- 

Aoub. 

1895-96 

646J „ 

6,898,400 

1896-97 

699 „ 

6,684,300 

1897-98 

660§ 

8,013,800 

1898-99 

... 646 „ 

7,729,200 

1899-1900 

680 

6,366,600 


Avebage : 628 lbs. per acre per annum. 


The difference between anticipation and realisation in 
regard to wheat in the Panjab is on the same lines as in 
the other Provinces considered ; here the shortage is 
100 lbs. per acre. The average annual acreage under 
cultivation was 7,000,000 acres. The deficiency, then, is 

700.000. 000 lbs., enough at 2 lbs. per head to maintain 

6.000. 000 of able-bodied men for four months. 

The land revenue collected in 189&«99 was Bs.25,641,240, 
or 151,710,416 ; multiplied by 7 = £11,972,912. 

As compared with the statement of 1882 there is a 
minus difference of £5,121,248, the rupee taken at the 
present standard. If, however, the rupee be taken at 
Bs.l2^, the value in 1882 is increased by £1,995,486, so 
that the minus difference is £3,125,762 only. 

What is the non-agricultural income of the Panjab ? 

It should be £8,500,000 according to Lord Cromer and 
Sir David Barbour ; it should be £6,000,000 to-day, if the 
fifty per cent, proportion works out accurately. We will 
take the details : — 



Valcb in 

No. SouBCB or Imcoub. 

£ Stbbuno 

1. Forest Beceipts 

96,403 

2. Coal Mines 

48,220 

3. Silk Manufactured 

26,667 

4. Carpets and Bugs (say) ... 

60,000 

5. Stone and Lime 

20,000 

6. Brevreries 

188,^ 

7. Leather (manufactured) | 


8. Hides and Skins ... [ 

500,000 

9. Dressed Sheep-skins j 

!»■ 
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tlo. 8ov«i»«rliiooa4 48ia«uiRi; 

10. CJotton: mannlfto- 

tand in mills ... £596,050 

„ in Tillages £463,269 

1,059,828 

11. Sidt (see particnlars N.W. Pro* 

Tinces) 127,981 

12. Fisheries, River (say ono*tenth) 193.014 

13. (Tountry-made Liqnor (one- 

twelfth) 1,666,666 

14. Woollen Mills 41,779 

15. Other Industries: Flour Mills, 

Mineral and Aerated Waters, 

Factories and Brass Foun- 
dries, Potteries, public and 
private, etc. (say) 260,000 

16. Ploughs— repairs, renewals, eto. 

(one-seventh) 10,000 

17. Carts — repairs, renewals (one- 

twelfth) 16,000 

18. Boats „ „ say: — 10,000 

19. Cattle (including horses for re- 

mounts, one-fourth of total 

of all India) 2,250,000 

20. Sundries, to cover small, and 

overlooked, sources of income 400,000 

6,899,392 

Taktta together, the two incomes exhibit a great 
difference compared with those of 1882. Instead of thirty- 
fonr ctores’ (£22,666,667) worth of agricultural produce, I 
can only find eighteen crores* worth (£12,000,000); uid 
against aeventeen en»es (£11,333,833) of non-agrierdtnnd 
. paodnce, I can discern bnt eleven* crores (6,889,392). 
Iiccd Ctoxon'a two mpees per head additional for agri- 
..onttare is rq^laced by an income only one-half of what 
iw dedared^it to be. 
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It these figures be correet tbd combined totals 
tbns ; — 

Agricultarid Income JE11,972,912 

Non-agricultnral Income 6,899,392 


Total ^18,872, 304 


Divided amon^t 22,119,181 people the oombfaied iwao me 
oomee to (say) Seventeen SbllUngs per head per 
annnm ; op Bs.12 10a., 

which is less than that in Madras where the climate is 
warmer and less clothing and even less food are needed 
than in the North. No doubt there is some serious mis* 
take somewhere, but the Government records lead to the 
above figures and to none other. 
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THE CENTBAL PROVINCES. 

It is in one sense singular, in another significant, that 
, the Provinces and the Presidency which stood at the 
head of all the divisions of India nineteen years ago 
should have proved the hollowness of the agricultural 
' prosperity ' then attributed to them, by suffering more 
keenly under the stress of famine than any port of India 
has suffered at any time respecting which there is trusts 
worthy information. The Central Provinces were at the 
head of the list in 1882 with R8.20 4a. (£1 7 r.) of 
agricultural income, and Rs-lO 2a. (13 b. 6d.) of non- 
agricultural income per inhabitant. Yet, at the first touclj^ 
of distress, practically the whole population wore affected, 
and, in one district, as time went on four out of every ton of 
the people were on Government relief. Nothing could 
better demonstrate the essential untrustworthiness of the 
inflated estimate of 1882. Unhappily every one believed 
the beautiful story which it told, because every one knew 
Britain's disinterestedness deserved such a record. The 
respondblo authorities, never daring to sift their own 
statements, believe it still, and embroider it with fancy 
observations and with an increased income, which has no 
escistence save as an expression of what they sincerely 
wish for the people they rule. The belief of 1682 bore 
fruit when, in the early Nineties, a revision of the settle- 
ments in the Central Provinces was imminent. The 
authorities detennined they would reap some of the rich 
harvest of wealth which the estimate of the Finance 
Minister and his Assistant had, it was considered, proved 
to exist. Anumg other things there were to be no more 
thirty^j^eir settlements. Wealth in this wheat-growing 



live income of me re(»le | 

ia M sbibcl tLe aiul l>^ tU $ftivblrg| 

op jt»le, anJ as skovnt htf cfo^e MiAUftteal 9c«ni4n«twi| 
optlie eomUFij'j eon^tton. 

Geixtral Proviacez). 
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I ngioB, * Mgion Ti^eh tipped numy of the lute Bobert 
I fCmj gKi ** azTOWB of adTOBO oriticism with indiguticm and 
i Mieasm-— ‘ wheat rotting by thoosands of tons in Chhat^ 

\ tfagM*! becanse yon are too snpine to make railways by 
\ which it can find a market/— wealth was prodao^ so 
i rapidly in these favonred regions that the authoritieB mast 
; have the opportonity of sharing in it at more frequent 
periods than were enstomary, otherwise nobody knows 
' how wealthy these Central Provincials might become. 
Therefore, instead of thirty-year settlements a twelve- 
year period mast be substituted, while the rates of assess- 
ment were to be run up to hitherto unheard-of figures.’ 
Faith had to bo broken with the people, but that did not 
deter ns, and, if it were broken, * as well be hanged for a 
sheep as a lamb/ 

What was practically a confiscation of the property of 
the cultivators was carried through without any one in 
England save a dozen to twenty people knowing anything 
about it. The present writer happened to be one of this 
small number. He tried, ineffectually, to get Parlia- 
mentary attention concentrated upon the facts, so that the 
wrong might be stopped. Unhappily the late Mr. Brad- 
Iwigh had recently died, and no member of the then 
House of Commons apparently understood that anything 
was wrong, or felt that he ought to inquire if anything 
was really wrong. At least a dozen of them bad all the 
&ct8 placed before them. Now that the predicted conse- 
quences have followed, the reader must suffer some detail 
to make him acquainted with facts which it was his duty 
to know years ago. His representatives in the House of 
Conunons, 1 must repeat, did not concern themselves,. 
Will yon, courteous reader, to*d8y, act as they did then? 
What was the prediction? Alre^y, says a writer in the 
Nyoffet Sudhk,*^ ‘ public revenue is, we have been told by 
many respecti^le people possessing local knowledge, being 

' '' 7iibQdi«d,IttJidt, in ISMor 1691; ttw paper nooMd ii referred lo ie 
vUilir like M niiuir doenmaote one mceta with, eootatiu nettlMr 
im'aeic year if which to defUf^ Sx the peried of its iwue. 
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paid either by encroachment upon the capita of the peojj^e 
or by aid of borrowed money. It must be so. The 
people have been accnstomed since years past to reg^te 
their expenditure on a certain scale. All of a suddw thi^ 
are called upon to pay in the shape of tax on land doable, 
treble, four times, and five times, the sum they were paying 
before. Before they can so adjust their domestic relo' 
tions as to be able to live the life of paupers, some time 
must necessarily elapse, and in the meantime they will 
for ever alienate from themselves all their other property 
to make good the inexorable State demand. But this 
cannot last long. As soon as the capital created daring 
the currency of the last settlement is exhausted, the 
people are bound to verge to the lowest ebb of pauperism. 
The evil may be staved off for some time. But come it 
will, though Mr. Fuller and his able lieutenant the Bai 
Bahadur may not be then present to witness the effect of 
their handiwork. Though the personnel of the Govern* 
ment may change, the Government itself will be there 
face to face with the tremendous responsibility of pro* 
viding for an utterly impoverished population.’ 

I do not know who the writer of these passages may 
have been, but it is almost needless to say that what 
he uttered as prophecy ten or twelve years ago is now 
accurate history. Whoever it be, he sent me a number 
of copies of his pamphlet, which I distributed without 
comments among certain parliamentary representatives. 
‘We are all Members for India,’ said a right hon. 
member vaingloriously one day in Parliament sdMut 
that time, and himself, though he became Secretary d 
State for India, carefully avoided doing India any service; 
Nobody, however, took any notice of the pamphlet. 
The copy I am using, I daresay, is the only one in 
existence out of the many then circulated. 

Is it possible that British administrators can have 
reduced the period of settlement by less than halt and 
increased rents four or five times beyond the normal? 
Here is the answer: — 
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Iia&d 

Laad 


band 

iMnd 

N«m 

otTSiago. 

Bflva&tta 

Remiaa 

l^ame 

ofVUIage. 

Bevemw 

mvaow 

Qiid«rtli« uiiAortlM 
OldSvUl*- N««S«ttI«- 

under Ibe under tb« 
Old Settle* Kew Settle- 


meat 

meat 


ment 

meat* 

Ptiidrt 

|U.7d 

1U.280 

Bouakar 

lia.80 

Ee.170 

TMok . 

70 

285 

Ladwa^hi 

15 

186 

gftfcmi 

tM) 

145 

Koai 

50 

286 

AkaUoiu 

80 

885 

Bashadwa 

Melvra 

40 

180 

Lmi 

00 

260 

70 

820 

AkaHl 

50 

140 

Kosiimda 

50 

865 

Goto! 

100 

840 

Mopka 

150 

800 

Imitl 

80 

145 

Kkairi 

40 

100 

Bladni 

05 

150 

Borsi 

25 

400 

Singfurpur 

Btiohipar 

120 

855 

Gudhalia 

80 

820 

40 

150 

Chichnolo 

Lachchanpu 

60 

400 

PawAnpali 

125 

450 

ir 80 

800 

MajgAoa 

100 

250 

Patan 

100 

805 

Baiesi 

20 

110 

Dhanoli 

200 

600 

Qoodi 

150 

430 

(Hiamargudi 

40 

180 

HonUgraa 

80 

200 

lUkuli 

80 

250 

Ortura 

100 

460 

Paaid 

m 

890 

TikoU 

80 

240 

Hnmpur 

80 

260 

Hatbni 

85 

250 

Lalpur 

80 

140 

Dourabhuta 50 

160 

Butaohand 

60 

185 

Gadadi 

80 

100 

Karahi 

120 

850 

KhokU 

60 

200 

Guchpur 

40 

275 

Umdipar 

25 

no 

Kcsla 

100 

760 

Rhupradi 

40 

180 

Hijepur 

120 

jKK) 

Patkar 

80 

180 

Belpana 

140 

800 

Ourdi 

50 

160 

Dhunrao 

80 

250 

Sarajpura 

Sarkhi 

80 

20 

165 

820 

Nagchuwa 

Moch 

50 

125 

260 

550 

Bijrahdi 

50 

190 

Amncr 

100 

800 

Kabmathi 

40 

150 

Darec 

20 

00 

Bedri 

15 

150 

Bufcohora 

50 

454 

Madbobun 

40 

185 

Kukurdo 

50 

187i 

bfagarwar 

20 

115 

Aiitgaon 

80 

198^ 

JDhodwadi 

80 

200 

5fanoGk* 


Odia 

80 

260 

chowra 

60 

442) 

AxQlihdi 

50 

150 

Chewaha 

65 

200 

TohMx 

200 

600 

Sarseneo 

50 

240 

Topa 

Koitdi] 

60 

220 

Chodi Paia 

100 

895 

40 

100 

Holenee 

50 

248 

Oomii 

25 

160 

Bahunce 

15 

70 

Tftwda 

40 

820 

Dhunwa 

28 

128 

Cfaaini 

80 

260 

Kanada 

80 

220 

Mbri 

Him 

100 

840 

Bhamree 

100 

mi 

100 

450 

Lagru 

ZnEm 

100 

892 

Tonna 

60 

285 

60 

215) 

jTatiiai^ 

25 

175 

Bohagc 

28 

108 

Betwani 

tnkari 

25 

50 

260 

265 

Koramoy 

CharhasDoO' 

86 

175 

UaUa 

80 

180 

hanpur 

40 

95 

Chauari 

60 

290 

Pole 

200 

400 

BaMihi 

80 

106 

Pendiidoh 

211 

150 
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'This list could be veiymach enlarged if we descended 
to cases where the enhancement has been one hundred pw 
cent, or thereabouts.’ 

Some English people recently were shocked to see 
an address on Famines in India announced with this 
title : ‘ Are Famines in India God-sent or Man-made ? ’ 
What was suggested was blasphemous, they said, so far 
as the Almighty was concerned, and, as for man, he 
could not make a famine. Man not make a famine! 
Not of one man merely is it true — ‘ He made a solitude 
and called it peace,’ nor has a like thing happened but 

‘onoe or twice in onr rough Island story.* 

Though not meaning to do so, we of British blood have 
made famines, and at this moment are more busily 
manufacturing fresh famines than we are even adding 
to our annual military expenditure the Empire over. 
Probably, it would not be difficult to procure pretty 
general assent to the proposition quoted above, that, in 
the failure of the inhabitants of the Central Provinces 
to withstand the recent scarcities which have affected 
the region in which they live, the hand of man is plainly 
discernible, while the influence of a God of Mercy is 
' distinctly wanting. 

The extravagant — * iniquitous ’ it has been termed — 
settlement still remains, and is taking from the culti- 
vators that which the Government by no measure of 
right or reason ought to take. 

The same extravagance of estimate marks the estimated 
yield of produce per acre here which the Government 
announce, as elsewhere. For wheat that yield is put 
at 600 lbs. per acre. Actually, on the area cultivated 
the production was but 372 lb$., or 228 lbs. per aen 
belovB expectation ! < 

" PreTioualy to this one Hon. Member had asked a qnestioa in the 
House of Commons about the settlement of Bilaspur. The pamphleteer 
thus remarks on the inoident:— 

* The zeoent question in Parliament, which, strange aa it may appear, 
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What is not tiba least astonishing feature is that, 
tHhn iigh the retnms for 1891-^2 to 189&-96 were in 
the hands of the aathorities* with these ascertained 
yields:— 

hM brnme widely known in BiUepui*, end the publle utiereilceH of the 
preoent Chief CommiBeioner breathing a spirit of sympathy with the people, 
hava raJeed a vagoe and indefinite hope of redrene from an almost intoler- 
able state of things which is eating into their vitals and sucking out their 
life-blood. If the Government is desirous of knowing the real feojings of 
the people about the new settlement, we make bold to sny that such a know- 
ledge ft is impossible to acquire from the usual official reporU. We would 
take the liberty to suggest the deputation of a S|)ccial Officer in whose 
justice the people have faith and whoMi sympathy for them and theirs 
is well known, to moke a thorough inquiry into the whole matter, and then 
will a tale be unfolded which will perhaps astonish the Administration and 
give a rude shock to the comforting assurance which has been so sedolously 
pressed upon it as to the satisfaction of the people with the now aaBesmneni 
and their appreciation of the fnirness of the settlement proceedings. But 
whether there is such an invehtigation or not, facts are facts, and they 
speak with a power and effect which scarcely leave anything to be added 
to by way of comment. 

* To add to the misery of tlic people, they have been informed that the 
present settlement will inure only for a period of twelve years, Now, 
referring to the Administration Report of ld62'-63 by Sir Richard Temple, 
wc find that ho distinctly gave the people to understand the seltlemeni then 
in progress was to extend to thirty years for all districts alike." ** This 
has been sanctioned by Government,** it w*as said. Further, hopes were 
held out of a permanent settlement in the following words: “ It has also 
been recommended (bat the boon of a permanent settlement, that is the 
limitation of the Government demand in perpetuity, should be conceded to 
those landholders who might have brought their eetatea to a high state of 
cultivation. The Government have decided that, after a lapse of ten years 
from the commencement of the new settlement, and therefore even within 
the period of that settlemont, those landholders who may be thought worthy 
of (he concession and who may desire a perpetual limitation of tbo Govern- 
ment demand, may have their assessment revised with a view to such 
limitation in perpetuity being declared.*’ What a melancholy interest these 
pnwiiiM possess in the face of what is transpiring now 1 From a thirty 
ynn* settiement, with a promise of a permanent limitation of the State 
demand, to a twelve years’ settlement with the uertainty of fresh increments 
at every revision of settlement, what a falling off is here ! Suppose a 
Ma|gn»ar,*havitig strictly complied with the condition laid down in the 
above-quoted puldie deelaration of Government, were to come forward and 
aik H to fulfil the promise it embodies, with what grace could the Oovem- 
laesit refuse to give it effect, and what answer could it give to such a prayer, 
eieept that U must decline to be bound by the ordinary rule of naioral 
justiee and equity, whiob, in the case of private individuals, it enforces 
through the agency of ite Gonrta of Justice.’ 
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Tiab. 

UBS. 

Tbab. 

IM. 

1891-92 

... 437 

1894-95 

... 329 

1892-93 

... 405 

1895-96 

... 307 

1893-94 

... 322 




the average yield for 1896-97 (to stand for the succeeding 
four or five years; it still stands in the 1900-1 Blue 
Book) was put at 600 lbs. for both irrigated and unirrigated 
lands, and at 925 Iba. for the former, and 570 lbs. for the 
latter! An explanation will, probably, never be forth- 
coming; because nobody (in Parliament, for example) 
who could compel an answer, will take the trouble to do 
so. Nevertheless, it is needed. 

In estimating the produce in the Central Provinces, at 
the present time it may be noted that in 1867-68, Mr. 
\V, G. Pedder, of the Bombay Civil Service, estimated* 
the value of the yield per acre in the Nagporo District 
at Bs. 8(108. 8 d.). Twelve years later Sir James Peile 
gave particulars of a farm of 14 acres in the same region 
which averaged Bs .8 (lOs. 8 d.), and of another which 
showed Rs.7 2a. (Os. 6 d.) per acre. Since that time, save 
in the enforced fallows which the successive famines have 
compelled, the land has received nothing which can have 
put it into better heart or have enabled it to grow more 
produce. What gain there may have been prior to 1890 
has been removed by the heavy assessment since made. 

The area actually cropped in 1898-99 was 15,808,881 
acres, which, at B 3.8 per acre, gave a total of : 

AgkicuCiTORAL Income of Es.12,64,71,048 ; or, in 
Sterling iJ8,464,736. 

But the estimate for 1882 gave B3.21,25, 00,000 as the 
value of the produce, or at Bs.l 2 i, X‘18,558,333. Again : 
so for from the Viceroy finding B8.2 (2s. 8 d.} additional 
income per head from agriculture, there is a diminution 
of R8.8,60,28,952. 

In this instance, it was ridiculous to add hall thh 
estimated agricultural income for non-agricultural income, 
os. these Provinces are, practically, wholly agricultural. 



A LiQHTED CANBt^ AT NAQPO&S tiOS 

It is ttoe there &re minerals— besides the coal at Waida— 
to be mined, bat too much enconragement is not given to 
pioneers in this direction : indeed positive discouragement 
has been the rule. Mr. Jainaetjoe N. Tata, of Bombay, 
however, has lighted the candle of manvifauturing 
industry at Nagpore, and is doing no little good. 


Non-Agiucdltubaij 

Ko. SouKoB OF Incomb. 

1. Forest Kcceipts 

Income. 

Valos in 
£ STSHLura, 

66,340 

Cotton Manufactures 

„ „ Villages 

- 3. Breweries 

X‘650,000 

185,4.52 

835,452 

13,845 

4. Coal 


.56,742 

!}. Iron 


395 

6. General Manufactures 

i 

1.5,000 

7. Hides and Skins 


200,000 

8. Country-made Liquor 


8,50.000 

9. Pottery : Village manufaeture 


15,000 

10. Ploughs and Carts — renewals and repairs 

20,000 

11. Cattle (onc4wolfth) 


750,000 

12. Sundries, to cover small and 
sources of income 

overlooked 

180,000 


X*3,002,774 


Agricultural Income X‘8, 464,730 

Non- Agricultural Income ... 3,002,774 

Total .1*11,467,510 


Divided among the population of 10,784,794, the result 
Is £1 8s. 3d., or Bs.18 12a. per head. « 

Alleged Income in 1882 ... Bs.30 8 0 

Estimated „ 1900 ... 17 7 0 

Apparent Decrease Kk.13 1 0 
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UPPER AND LOWER BURMA. 

There is no comparison here with 1882 or with any 
other year, Lower Burma being lumped with 'India' in 
the year of the earlier inquiry. 

Area actually cropped in 1898-99 : — 

Lower Burma 0,665,056 acres. 

Upper 3,167,m „ 

Total ... 9,a^2,189 „ 


In the exceptional circumstances of Burma, with its 
enormous rice production, and in the absence of details, 
the out-turn may be put at R8.17J per acre (i.*! Ss. 4d.). 
The rate is high, but seems justified by the appearance 
and condition of things. 

9,832,189 acres x Rs.l7i = Rs.17,20,63,308, or, in 
Sterling £11,470,887. 

This would give, as agricultural income, £1 9s. 7d. per 
head. Probably the value from the Burmese fields is 
over-estimated to the extent of several shillings. 

Of non-agricultural income the Burmos show : — 


Na Souses or Imcomb. 

1. Forest Receipts 

2. Cotton ManufMtures — ^Villages 

3. Country-made Liquor 

4. Cattle 


Valub nt 
£ Stbsloto. 

556,726 

500.000 
1,000,000 

250.000 
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Value in 
£ Stbblimo. 

260,000 
563.834 

750.000 

200.000 
200,000 

£4,260,060 


Agricultural Income £11,470,887 

Non-agricultural Income ... 4,260,060 

Total ... £15,73b~^7 


Average Inoome per head, £1 148« lid., or R8.22 12a. 


No. SouBCB OF Income. 

5. Petroleum 

6. Pottery 

7. General : including Rubies, Jade, etc. 

8. Boats — repairs, renewals, etc. 

9. Sundries — to cover all omissions ... 
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ASSAM. 


Of no portion of India in 1888 are more detailed 
particulars given in the course of tho Duilerin Inquiry 
than in connection with the Chief CoinmisBionorship of 
Assam. There is no need to quoto here any of the 
voluminous particulars given, especially ns some citations 
have elsewhere been made ; it sufliccR if it be stated that, 
while they reveal poverty in some parts, they differ from 
the records of the other Provinces in that they show there 
is as yet no serious pressure of want. Tho references to 
jewelry possessed arc even more frequent than, in earlier 
records, were quoted concerning other parts of tho 
Empire whence, long ore 1900, these reserves have 
ahuost entirely disappeared. One reference may be made, 
namely, to the changes which have occurred in prices in 
the district of Nowgong during the memory of llai 
Bahadur Gunabhiram Sarna Bama, Extra-Assistant* 
Commissioner, who entered the subordinate executive 
service in 1859. There wore obtainable : — 


Per Itupee. Per Rupee. 


In 18S7-3» 

276 lbs. of rftday 

In 1887-88 

82 Ibfl, 


92 „ 

Coranion Rice 

•» 

86 

• 1 

82 

White Rice 

f» 

28 „ 

»♦ 

92 „ 

Kasari 

ft 

26 

f « 

70 ., 

Mustard Seed 

*t 

24 

*» 

4 

Oil (mustard) 

ft 


ft 

4 

Ghi 

ti 

2 

»» 

40 „ 

Molasses 

ft 

16 

,.67 

82 

MUk 

tt 

18 „ 

♦f 

64 „ 

Fish 

If 

10*., 


A comparison between Assam in 1885 and in 1900 is 
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0 ^^ ^£ 1 , ^e€te£ ^^it^a£ettLvn 


Cr 
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AS A IN ^ ASSAM 

not poaaible. This Comauwionerehip wm included under 
* India/ Not is there anything to show what is the 
proportion of produce which the authorities claim as rent 
or revenue. If, therefore, I take the revenue at ten per 
cent. 1 shall, probably, not be far out. ' 

The land revenue in IH.S7 amounted to IlB.4,30G,-i20 
or, in sterling, .t:‘287,0y;). Multiplied by ten the 

Total Agricultural Produce then would h.ave been 
T‘2,870.5)50. 

In 1898-99 the revenue was H8.6,284,110, or in sterling, 
X‘419,041. Multiplied by ten the 

Total Agricultural Produce now would be 1:4,190,410. 

I assume that this increase is largely due to the 
c.xten8ion of tea cultivation. 

Acres. 

Area under Tea in India in 1898-99 ... 481,959 
„ 1886-87 203,968 

Increase ... Acres 277,996 

Nearly the whole of this increase is in Assam. It seems 
clear where the increase noted comes from, and tea is 
included in agricultural produce. But, so that no 
injustice may ^ done to the position, and to make up 
for anything I may elsewhere have missed, I will include 
tea, which, in 1898-99, was valued at liaBl,911,150, of 
which B8.70,000,000 should be credited to Assam. 

Prodnee in 1898-99, as above ...£4,190,410 

Add Tea, valned at port of shipment 4.006,667 

Total .£8^1^,077 


As to the non-agricultural income, the customary 
procedure in this analysis may be followed 

40 
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VAbtlBlM 

No. SouBCB OF Ihcomb, M Srasuxs. 

1. Forest Receipts 87,863 

2. Mines and Minerals : — 

Lime Quarries, say ... £35,000 

Coal, say 100,000 

135,000 

3. Petroleum 16,000 

4. Saw Mills (for Tea boxes) 30,000 

5. Railway Workshops 10,000 

6. Various Manufactures 5,000 

7. Country-made Liquor 400,000 

8. Pottery — ^Village manufacture 10,000 

9. Cattle — (one thirty-fourth of increase 

throughout India) 265,000 

10. Sundries — to cover small and overlooked 
sources of income, including River 
Fisheries 150,000 

Total £1,058.863 

Agricultural Income £8,197,077 

Non-agricultural Income 1,058,863 

Total £9,255,940 

Divided among the population of 5,433,668 (of whom 
probably more than one thousand are tea planters witlt 
fair incomes) the result is — 

£1 Its. Ofd., OF R8.2S 8a. 9p. per head per animm. 

Not even in favoured Assam, and counting all the Tea 
cultivation, are there, in 1900, even the R8.27 which was 
declared to bo the average throughout India nineteen 
years before, and which has been the stand-by for the 
British Indian apologist throughout that period 

[The diagram on p. 008 need* amendment : the aeeertetined income 
i* £1 14*. 0|<I.] 
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The above estimates, if they err in aught hut detl^, 
err — believe— on the side of optimism. They also refer 
to a good year. Singularly enough, they work out almost 
exactly to the rough estimate 1 made in addressing Lord 
Curzon in April, 1901.‘ Take such a year as 1900-1901, 
when the Empire was visited by the most terrible and 
most calamitous famine India has known, and make the 


’ * Onoo more, my Lord, 1 have to ask whether it is possible you can bo 
right in declaring that the average Indian has now Bs.30 (that is, forty 
ahillings) per annum of income. This question is forced from me when 1 
examine the general statement of revenue and expenditure with which Sir 
Edward Law concluded his Financial Statement loss than a month ago. It 
is therein stated that the net land revenue for 1B99-1900 was £17,205,056. 
With this sum before us it should not bo impossible to ascertain the exact 
agricultural income. There is no little disputation between Govornmont 
officers, outside critics, and the man who has to pay, as to the amount of the 
gross produce the authorities take as land revenue. For reasons set forth 
in the Postscript to my Open Letter addressed to your Lordship, 1 am of 
opinion these percentages are not very far from the fact 


In Bengal 
In the North-West 
In the Panjab 
In Madras ... 

In Bombay ... 


5 to G per cent. 

5 8 

5 „ 10 

12 „ in „ say 20 

20 „ 33 „ say 25 


A rough calculation shows me that if 1 take the Panjab rate of 10 per cent- 
and apply it generally 1 shall not be far from the real state of the case. 
1 will so apply it— 


£17,205,066 x 10 => £172,050,560; or in Rupees, 16 to 
the £ = Rs.258,07,58,400. 

That is to say, 258 crores instead of 450 orores 1 We must not stop here. 
Although 1 have given what I conceive to be good reasons why you should 
not claim the non-agricultural income to be equal to half the agriouUaral 
Income, 1 will allow that rate in a calculation which must follow. Let us 
now see what the average income of the Indian people Is 


Agricultural Income Ra.268, 07 ,58,400 

Non-Agrioultorol Income 129,08,79,200 


B8.387,11.87,600 


IU.867,11,87,600 divided by 228,000,000 » R8J7 Oa. I 

Almost to an anna the sum you scorned when it was deduced by me from 
your first statement— the statement made at Simla,’ 
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necessary deductions, the result is, as Lord Corson 
described the famine to be, — ' terrible/ So that as close 
a connection as possible may be maintained mth Lord 
Curzon's statements and reasonings, the figures at which 
we have arrived must be pursued farther. 

Seeing, as I have said, a sharp line cannot be drawn 
between the agricultural and non-agriculiural population, 
many persons being both agriculturist and artisan, a 
further analysis is made. In it the population is divided 
into agricultural and non-agricultural cornnmnities and 
the resi>ective incomes have been divided per head 
accordingly. The proportions are : — 

Two-thirds agricultural : and one-third non*agricultural : 

Ilcngal, Bombay. 

Madras. Panjab. 

Thrcc-foiirths agricultural : ono-fourth non-agricultuial : 

North-Westeni Pro- Central Proviiices, 

vinces and ‘ India.* Assam. 

Burma, 


The agricultural income is 


PBOVIIiOB. 

POPVUTION. 

A.aHICt;[.TDIUb 

INCOMB. 

AVERAOa. 

Bengal 

49,808,647 

X 

50,930,480 

£ 

1 

«. 

1 

d. 

8 

Madras 

25,472,160 

20,322,638 

0 

15 

5 

Bombay 

12,089,664 

16,211,348 

1 

6 

2 

North-Western Pro- 
vinces and Oudh 

01,797,551 

44,247,567 

J 

7 

10 

Panjab 

14,666,689 

11,972,012 

0 16 

5 

Central Provinces... 

7,383,989 

s,m,m 

1 

3 

0 

Burma 

6,915,851 

11,470,887 

1 

10 

2 

Assam 

4,591,661 

8,197,077 

1 

15 

8 


152,926,102 

174,817,645 

1 

2 

2 




or R8.17 
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The estimate in 1882 was £250,000,000, which indicates 
a decrease of £75,886,869. 


As to the non-agricultaral income, it works out, among 
the respective populations, as follows : — 



NON-AORICULTURAL 


rSOVINCi!. 

FOPCLATIOH. 

INCOMI. 

£ 

AVBRAaB, 

£ 8. d. 

Bengal 

24,904,373 

21,701,177 

0 17 

1 

Madras 

12,736,‘229 

15,650,523 

1 4 

1 

Bombay 

N.W. Provinces and 

6,194,832 

20,065,872 

3 3 10 

Oudh 

15,898,773 

12,275,456 

0 14 

7 

Panjab 

7,483,295 

0,899,392 

0 18 

5 

Central Provinces. . . 

2,401,329 

3,002,774 

1 4 

0 

Burma 

2,305,290 

4,260,060 

0 9 

43 

Assam 

1,530,550 

1,058,863 

0 12 

1 


73,514,671 

97,535,004 

1 12 

11 


or lls.24 11a. 


This is £35,491,237 less than was reckoned in 1882. 
The division I have made between agricultural and 
non-agricultural income is largely speculative, inasmuch 
as considerable income which is called non-agricultural 
is earned by the agriculturisk to eke out the insufficiency 
of his land and to counteract the minus food income 
which the land produces. Again, it is most difficult to 
apportion the income with accuracy, as a considerable 
number of people get much more than the average. 
The employes of Government, for example, in India and 
in England take for four and a half millions of people 
who are engaged in ‘ Administration by State or by local 
bodies ’ and are occupied in military and naval defence, 
£37,000,000. Deduct this from the £264,000,000 tepre- 
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seating total income, there remains £'227,000«000 to be 
divided amongst 226,500,000 people; or 

Just over £1 per head per annum— SOs. lid. to be 
preotse. 

This condition of poverty, Ijo it never forgotten, represents 
income in an ordinary year ; in a famine year things 
become worse. 

Even now, however, low as we have got, wo may not 
stop in our investigation as to what really is left to the 
ordinary agriculturist and artisan, w'hen the oOiciol, the 
merchant, and the well-to-do person generally, has had 
his portion. An attempt was made in IBBl by Mr. 
J. Seymour K<'ay, M.P. for the Elgin Burghs, to 
ascertain thu number of wealthy and well-to-do upper- 
class and middle-class people in the whole of India — 
British Provinces and Feudatory States together. His 
estimate will serve for the early years of the twentieth 
centuryl except that it indicates more wealth than 
appears to exist, owing to causes already described. 

The combined populations of British Provinces and 
Feudatory States nmuber 294,200,701. Among these there 
are, say : — 

10.000 Feigning Princes, titled Maharajas 
and Rajahs, Zemindars, and other 
landowners, possessing, on an average, 

incomes of X5, 000 each per annum ... £50,000,000 

75.000 Bankers, Merchants, Professional 

men, and others with incomes averag- 
ing £1,000 each 75,000,000 

750.000 Traders, Shopkeepers, etc., with 

£100 a year each 75,000,000 

These absorb £200,000,000 

Beckoning the Feudatory States in respect to annual 

production with the corresponding British Provinces, and 
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assQining for them Lord Cnrzon’s estimate of Bs.30 per 
annum per head, we have this combined income : — 

Total Income in British India d£266, 000,000 

Estimated Total Income in Feudatory 

States 126,363,138 

Combined Total ... ;fi392,363,138 

Less Income of 835,000 Prince^ and 

others as estimated above 200,000,000 

Resultant Total ... £192,363,138 

This amount divided among 294,266,701 people, less 
the 835,000 provided for, leaves — 

THIRTEEN SHILLINGS and ELEVENPENCE 
HALFPENNY, as the Outside Visible Income 
per Head per Annum; 

or 

LESS THAN ONE HALFPENNY PER HEAD 
PER DAY per British, and British-Protected, ' 
Subject in India. ^ 

That, once more be it remembered, is in ‘ a good year,’ 
and assumes that full average crops have been sovm and 
garnered, notwithstanding the ravages of drought, locusts, 
and other plagues, and all mischances. 

The Viceroy, in 1900, reckoned the loss of 

crops through the Famine at £50,000,000 

Including loss of cattle and losses in other 
respects there must be added on 
additional 70,000,000 

Total ... £120,000,000 

Subtract that sum from the £264,000,000 coming to 
the British Indian people, and leaving out of calculation 
what the rich men get, in fact, reckoning them with 
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the others^ to ah^ and sbara alike, there remain 
£144,000,000 to divide among 230,000,000 people: or 
about 

Tvelve ShiUlnls and Sixpanoe Farthing per bead 
for the whole of India. 

The more closely Indian facts are oxaniinod the more 
likely does this statement seem to bring us very near to 
certitude. And, in ydiatevcr of several ways one works 
the figures down to bed rock, not more than One Half- 
penny per day per heatl seems available for the vast 
urajority of the people. 


For the moment, however, leave Famine out of con- 
sideration (though Famine has the Empire now in its 
relentless grasp — Famine and Moneylending, and do 
not seem ready or able to let go their hold), and, still 
dealing with the British Provinces, take i'l ‘is. 4d. per 
hCml as a tolerable sure quantity. That docs not come to 
One Penny per head jicr day. There is not a docent 
Bving in it, even if it were equally divided : There is not 
the living of the cattle on a respectable farmstead in a 
Western country, to say nothing of the stimulant to the 
higher life which even British subjects in a country ruled 
on the principles on which British India is supposed to 
be ruled, might expect to share. What arc those 
principles? Let the recently departed and much-loved 
Empress say : — 

‘ We Jiold ourselves bound to the Natives of our Indian 
territories by the same obligations of duty which bind us 
to all our other subjects, and those obligations, by the 
blessing of Almighty God, we shall faithfully aud con- 
scientiously fulfil. 

‘ And it is our further will that, so far as may be, 
our subjects, of whatever race or creed, be freely and 
> impartially admitted to offices in our service, the duties 
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of which they may he qualified, by their education, abiUty, 
and integrity, duly to discharge. 

‘ In their prosperity will be our strength, in thrir 
contentment our security, and in their gratitude our best 
reward. And may the God of all Power grant to us, and 
to those in authority under us, strength to cany out 
these our wishes for the good of our people.’ 

In the framing of the foregoing noble passages Her 
Majesty had more than a conventional part. The first 
draft of the Proclamation failed to please her. She laid 
certain suggestions before the late Earl of Derby (then 
Lord Stanley, M.P., Secretary of State for India), and 
asked him to put them into shape. One of the noblest 
Proclamations in the English language, or in any other 
language, was the result. Her Majesty died in the belief 
that her good wishes for India were finding expression in 
adequate and appropriate deeds. 

Unless the most thorough means are taken to improve 
the condition of India ere many years have elapsed, the 
general average will, in the presence of higher and higher 
prices, and a continually-increasing drain, have fallen to 
One Earthing per day for all the necessities of human 
existence. In some parts it is actually that to-day. 

What, in face of this, is England’s duty ? 

The state of things prevailing is especially harmful 
in respect to the limited extent to which a well-to-do 
upper and higher middle class in India may hope to 
continue in being. Distressfully indeed has our system 
worked amongst the intellectual and professionad classes 
in India. Competent observers in Bengal predict that in 
less than fifty years the higher and middle classes in that 
great Province will have entirely ceased to exist. The 
Brahman caste has become a memory and little more. 
There will be two classes, — the wealthy rulers at the top, 
few in number but all-mighty, a degraded multitude, as 
vast in numbers as a diminishing food-supply will main-' 
tain in bate existence, at the base. Fifty years ugo the 
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British Authorities were specifically warned of this. In 
1852, when the Charter of the East India Company for 
the last time was under consideration, one of the 
witnesses * before a House of Commons Committee, 
said ; — 


Bat no cou6cqaonco perhapn of the iairoduction of our vyaiem 
has been more prejudicittl thtui the utter extinction it lias occasioned 
of the upper classcfi of aocicty ainoii^ the native a. Not a Kin.glc 
individual can now be found among Ihcui answering to our dc8crip* 
lion of a gentleman. Kvery avenue Uy crediUblo citiployineiii ia 
closed against them, and whether In ci\il or military smico, they 
ore equally excluded from distinction. No native of India can attain 
to a civil office of sufficient rank to admit of his sitting down without 
permission in the proHcncc of the youngest witcr tiuit has arrived 
from Kngland ; and in the annv he muRt cidiht as a private soldier, 
and con never rise to a rank that will place him above bemg com- 
manded by an English sergeant. The di. stance between u» and our 
Indian subjects has been said to be * immea'itirttblc.’ Why has that 
distance always been so great Why ai*e we still so ignorant of their 
real views and opinions ? Why have wc acquiivd so little of the very 
iiiformation which it most impoits us to possess? Not for want of a 
knowledge of their buignagc, not for want of fUligcncc or ouriosity, 
but partly from the rosene of our iiationa] character, and still more 
from the prevalence nf u system which precludes tin* j.’Onsibtlity of 
coufidential intercourse, and rigidly never# those whom it ought to 
be its object to draw together. Wo hold no other relation with them 
than that of master and servant. Other European people have kept 
themselves much less apait from the native.i of India; the French, 
in particular, live on more friendly tenm ami treat them with nu>rc, 
familiarity than wc do; they ore consequently more popular, and 
wherever they have Ixjon known, arc still considc-vod with more 
kindnegs than the English. The common people of Hyderabad think 
that they do honour to an European by addressing him as ‘ Monsieur 
Bossy,’ though it is upwards of seventy years since Monsieur Busay 
left the place ; and the tomb of M. Raymond is still illuminated 
by a contribution from the corps which ho commanded, though it 
la between thirty and forty years since nuy Frenchman was attached 
to it. 

It may now be difficult for us to rciiacc our steps, but I am 
satisfied that it will be wise in us to do bo. We should simplify our 
system, and make it cheaper, more expeditious, and more summary. 
As we cannot make the people conform to institutions, we should 
jiUkake our institutions conform to the |>coplc. We can accustom 


^ Mr. H. Bussell, p. 445 ; vol. vi. 
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ourselves to the Indian laws and customs more easily Uian we 
reconcile the Indian people to those of England. Laws are meant 
lor the people they are to govern, not for those by whom they are to 
be administered. We should take care not to admit, under the 
plausible semblance of improvement, changes that might by degrees 
impair the efficacy of a system that it ought to be our object to 
maintain. It is from the very desire to improve that most of our 
errors have arisen. Above all, wc ought to find respectable employ- 
ment for the natives I to acquire some hold upon their interests if we 
have none upon their affections. Native agents would be infinitely 
cheaper than European, and there is hardly a branch of the govern- 
ment in which they might not be extensively employed with advantage 
to us as well as to themselves. In the collection of the revenue, if 
their own method bo adopted, as it ought to be, they must be more 
at homo than wo are ; the details of commerce they understand, and 
conduct quite as well as ourselves ; as diplomatists they are eminently 
skilful ; and in the administration of justice their superior knowledge 
of the language and manners of one another gives them a decided 
advantage over us. Wc often complain of the difficulty of eliciting 
the truth from the testimony of native witnesses. The reason is, not 
that the natives will not toll the truth, but that tliey tell it in their 
own way, in a conventional manner, which they themselves under- 
stand, but wc do not. We certainly should not find among the natives 
now the same integrity that we consider essential among ourselves ; 
but if bad example and bad habits have degraded, good example and 
good habits might by degrees restore them ; at all events, we should 
liold out some inducement to them to behave well, and if wc desire 
them to become deserving of confidence, should show that we are 
willing to place confidence in them. Our native army is the most 
important branch of our government; it is at once that to which 
we must look for the support of our power, and from which I fear wo 
have most to apprehend the subvei’sion of it. Yet even there I cannot 
but think that we might employ the natives in higher ranks and with 
more authority than wo do now. Indeed, if we raise them in some 
bronchos of the service, we must raise them in others also* We 
should endeavour to give them, if possible, an interest in the main- 
tonance of our whole system, and although there will be greater risk 
in ooniiding military than civil authority, a time must come when it 
will bo a question, not whetlier it will be safe to trust, but whether 
it will be possible to exclude them. 

Not longer ago than the 13th of August, 1001, a leading 
publicist in Bengal, writing to mo concerning the present 
work, which he knew I bad in hand, uttered the following 
despairing remarks : — ^ 

' 1 am glad that your book will soon be published, and 
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I' doabt tiot that H will be a;^noiated by the Indian 
public. But, as for expecting any practical good from 
your writing, or our writing, or anybody's writing— that 
is, of course, out of the question. Sir Antony Mocdonnell 
has the reputation of being a liberal-hearted oflicial. Yet 
see the heartless manner in which he has sought to 
dispose of your Letter. ‘ The vast majority of the English 
people are becoming more and more deadened to high 
and noble sentiments, and thus India has, practically, no 
future. Our race is simply quietly waiting for the time 
when its members will, like other great nations of the 
past, be swept off the faco of the earth. It is a pity that 
such an intellectual and so deeply spiritual a people as 
the Bengalis should perish under the rule of Great 
Britain. . . . The middle classes here, in very rare ex- 
ceptions, live from hand to mouth. Then, the failure of 
the Congress movement, especially on the English side, 
has dealt a death-blow to all political movements. The 
fall of the Liberal Party in England has destroyed all the 
hopes the people cherished for the political regeneration 
of the country, while a rapid succession of repressive 
measures, every one deadly in its effects, which has 
marked the past few years, has completed our degradation 
and left us hopeless. It is Despair All Along the Lino, 


‘ * Generally speaking/ said 8ir Aniony, in writing to me, ' you seem to 
me to take an unduly despondent view regarding the condition of the Indian 
peasant. At all events, your description of his state docs not correspond 
with tny own knowledge. I am far from saying that there is no room for 
improvement, but he is not the starving creature that some people seem to 
Imagine. 1 think you are moeh mistaken as to the elTect on the ryot's 
condition of the Government Revenue ; and the view which you have eg* 
pressed as to the heaviness of its inoidenoo is not in accordance with my 
intfwmaiion. The chief causes of the ryot's difficulties lie in the pre- 
oariousness of the climate, in his indebtedness owing to his reckless 
txpendiiore on festivals, and to the usnrious rates of interest he pays 
tor loiuis ; in the minute subdivision of holdings owing to the conoentra- 
ttoo of the people in the most fertile regions, and their unwillingneu to 
move to fresh lands even a short way o0 ; and in the Insufficient ^iliiics 
Hr irrigation. In the recommendations of the Famine CommissioD, now 
bsfote the Oovemment of India, I trust some mitigation for these difficuitiea 
moy be found/ 
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wd scarcely any one hai any hope foe hie oonntry. 80,. 
let yoni efforts 1^ neyer so energetic, and completa^-»hd 
disinterested, we have been brought soiow by our 3 ritiBh 
rulers that it is not in us even to second such efforts 
as you and others who love India are making.’ 

The professional and mercantile classes in India am 
lying prone under a feeling which is akin^to utter despair. 
As is not indicated above, but as is the fact, unhappily, a 
sense of complete resignation to the Divine powers who 
are supposed to control the lives of men is induced in 
the Indian mind. If they cannot live on this earth they 
can, they argue, pass to a better state of existent^ 
Acquiescence in what seems to be inevitable is the 
dominant feature in the minds of many pious men who 
have in them the making of splendid citizens. With any 
other people in the world than the easily-ruled people 
of India (and, therefore, being so easily ruled, the more 
deserving of sympathy and encouragement) the couplet 
with which John Bright once moved the House of 
Commons in one of his great Reform speeches — 

‘For men will bnrst, in their sublime despair, 

The bonds they can no longer bear’ — 

would, long ere this, have become applicable to what has 
happened in India. With the Indian people there is 
little or no fear of a tumult or an attempt to overthrow 
the Dominant Power. In one sense such an attitude of 
mind is to be regretted. The Indian people still cherish 
confidence and trust in British rule. How great and 
touching their faith I Instead of its manifestation leading 
to make the position of the faithful better and better, 
we axe induced to treat them with more and more of 
contempt. Because the people of India will bear, they 
shall bear. That is true the world over. In a large 
family the child with amiable qualities and kindly dispo- 
sition too often becomes the victim of more ruttdess and 
determined brothers and sisters. In the ’ straggle fol^ 
existence ’ in a whole world of children of larger growth 
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iAti h%li«r qxiaUttM ci mind and dispoaition l«ad to 
pkditiiooi and aoeial and national degradation. Snj^nmaoy 
ia to the more bmAl qaalities. Thas has it conspicnoosly 
been in India. With what result ? Look around. Look 
deeply. And, steel your heart for that which yon shall 
see and hear, for yon will gaze upon a sum of human 
misery, and will^ntemplate a mental and political degra* 
elation the like of which, among civilised and progressive 
countries, is nowhere else at this moment to be seen and, 
probably, was at no time, during recorded history, anywhere 
to be seen. 

GOD SAVE INDIA. 



APPENDICES 

l 

THE INCIDENOE OF LAND BEVENUE IN BOMBAY. 

(From the Frendeniicd Addreee at the Bombay Provincial Confer* 
ence, May, 1900, — the Hon. Qoculdae K. Parehh, M.L.C., 
President) Si 

19. It appears to me that the heavy incidence of the Land Bevenue 
is the main cause of agriculturist distress. The incidence of taxation 

per acre in ryotwari villages of Ahmedabad, Kaira, and 
Heavy inoi- Broach is Bb. 2 11 1, Bs.5 0 7 and Bs.6 1 6 respectively 
^noa of Land ^^d the incidence of taxation per head of ^population 
of^Btms?^*^ assessed area is Bs.2 7 8, m.8 12 6 

and Bs.d 1 2 respectively. This incidence is very 

heavy. 

20. The crop experiments reports also show that the incidence of 
taxation in these districts must be very heavy. In the report for 

1897-98 we notice that out of nine experiments made in 
meSs^r^rts “ which the local estimate was 

•howins ten annas showed 72 per cent, and another of the same 
lands highly focal estimate nearly 67 per cent, as the incidence of 
aasesae . assessment on the gross value of the produoe. In 
Broach thirty-one experiments are reported in that yeex, one of them 
shows the incidence at 42 per cent., and in six it was over 80 pei^ cent. 
In one of these six cases the crop was locally estimated at 12 annas, 
in another at 11 or 12 annas, and in a third at 9 or 10 annas. In the 
report of 1806-97 we find nine experiments of Kaira ; one of these 
gives the incidence at 06 per cent., one at 78 per cent., one at 68 per 
cent., and one at 50 per cent. ; in Broach out of four experiments we 
find one in which the local estimate was 18 annas giving an incidence 
elpver 86 per cent. The report of 1895-96 gives four experiments for 
ihf>,Esira district, and in one case where the crop was looaUy 
estbpided at 10 annas it showed an incidence of 68' per cent, on the 
grots produoe. There are eight experiments mentioned in Broach in 
i^at report, one of these in which the local estimate of the crop was 
i annas gives an incidence of 180 per cent., and another in which 
the local estimate of the crop was 8 annas an incidence of 40 percent. 
The report of l894r-95 mentions six experiments in the Ahmedabad 
District. One of these in which the crop was locally estimated at 12 
annas gives sn incidence of 66 per cent, another in which the crop was 
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eiUmftted at l9aaiuuill7pereeat*of thogroMprodnee. Tha 
iam report ais expatimaaU In Broach, one of them in whhdi 
the crop waaeaHmaM at 10 aanai gave the inoidenceBa lucent., and 
another in which the ecldmate was 10 minaa at B1 per cent of the 
groM produce. The report of 160a-04 gives ten experiments in the 
Ahmedahad XMstriot, two of which give an incidence of 81 per cent. It 
gives four experiments in Kaira District, one of them in which the 
estimate of the crop was 8 annas giving an ineidenoo of 65 par 
cent, and one incidence of 41 per cent. It gives six experiments in 
Broach, me of them in which the estimate of the crop was 18 annas, 
gives an meidence of 102 per cent., another in which the estimate was 
16 annas 91 per cent., a third in which the estimate of the crop was 
also 16 annas 49 per cent., and a fourth in which the local esUtuato 
was 14 annas 82 per cent, of the gross produce. lu these reports In 
each year the highest percentage of Incidence is always found in one 
of the Districts in Gujarat, and taking the average of the percentages 
of each District those of these three Districts would be found much 
higher than that of any other part of the Presidency. 

21. In .these Districts again there is much larger proportion of small 
holdings than elsewhere. In the District of Ahmedahad out of 40,917 
holdings of Government lands 15,857 are under 6ve 
Hol^ugs acres, in the District of Kaira out of 67,965 of such 
^rew^mio 81*788 arc under five acres, and in the district of 
effort. Broach out of 29,146 holdings of Government lan& 

9,800 are under dvo acres. On making calculations of 
the yield of these holdings and deducting the cost of seeds and the 
Government dues, it is to bo found that even in an average year 
barely enough is left for the inaintenanco of the occupant and his 
family. As the maintenance of the family in to be provided for from 
this produce the occupants of small holdings find the burden of 
assessment pressing more heavily on them than occupants of bigger 
holdings, and the fint succumb to the effect of bad years. 

82. The consequences of this heavy incidence of taxation have 
become apparent in various forma The occupants have felt them* 
selves unable to meet even the Government demands 
C(tts^e&c«»» without considerable difficulty. In one of these Districts 
•MMimnt. during the last five or six years the amounts of tbp^ 
uureoovered Government dues have been growing frqjp 
year to year. 4 

The numbers of notices of demand have considerably increased, 
and so have the oaaea of distraints and sales of movable property jfor 
the realisation of these dues. The number of distraint cases in Ahme* 
dahad was 86 in 1892«4>8, this rose to 248 in 1698-99. The number of 
liilraitttcaaes in Broach was 16 in 1892-98 ; It rose to 599 in 16Q8-99. 
Ae munber of cases In which Qovemment had to forfeit holdhigs 
Aw default of payment has also largely increased. 

41 
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Another droomstance that shows the inaUfity peopleiobear Iht 
assessnfent, is that large quantities of lands are being reUnquiabed h 
all these Districts of Gujarat. In 1896-97 the relinquidiinents hi 
the Ahmedabad, Eaira and Broach Districts were 25,676» 6,M9» end 
435 acres respectively. In 1897>08 they were of 18,985, 4,716, end 
454 acres respectively, and in 1898-99 they were of 10,099, 4,597, and 
074 acres respectively. These Districts, which are so thickly pe^ed 
and where there is so much competition for the acquisition of Isi^s, 
such large relinquishments continuously for more than three years 
furnish a very strong evidence of their being over-assessed. 

98. Having tried to show that the incidence of assessments is yeiy 
high in these Districts I shall proceed to show in what way it came to 
be BO highly pitched. 

SBPCflgmfntg”^ greater part of these Districts the first settle- 

ment of aasesBinent took place when Gujarat was in 
an abnormal condition of prosperity in consequence of a long sequence 
of good harvests, the high prices of agricultural produce in conse- 
quence of the war in America and the large demand of labour, and the 
high wages by reason of the construction of the railways. The high 
price of land, the result of these causes, was the chief eleicnont which 
governed the fixing of the assessment in these Districts. 

24. In fixing the rates the circumstances of the inequality in skUl, 

intoUigenco and power of sustained work between 
Inequality of the different classes of the agriculturists was never 
^ bet^eu * taken into account. In every Tolooka there are cultl- 
difforent vators of different castes and classes, some very Indus- 
tivators^not*^ trious and skilful, and others whose skill and indtistxy 
considered. inferior. Assessment which may be bonie with 

tolerable ease by the former would foil with great 
weight on the latter. 

25. Though within a short time the price of produce fell, and though 
under altered circumstances reduction of assessment was requijeed at 
each revision, survey assessments were raised considerably, and that 
on grounds which would have no bearing whatever on the question 
whether the Ryot's powers of bearing the burden of taxation wiUicaso 
had Improved in the interval. 

96. Among the grounds urged for the iucroaso of assessment axe 
^msinly the increase of population, of tiled houses, carts and tattle, 
_ the passing of roads and railways, rise in the pice Ci 

miSar^* lauds, increase of exports, subsoil water, positlan, doss 
Aoi proper. advantages, etc. Now increase of popularion, as in this 
country, where all people marry and celibacy i| very 
exceptional, can be no indloatioxi of any increase in prosperity* in 
thickly-peopled districts where additional lands are not avidlable 
for the increased population, the increase of population would IW 
rather to distress than otherwise. The average quanti^ of Und 
available to a family for cultivation would dituini^, and ttuaeiote 
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ikitia^ ot UM hpom H ate a ieeepUva la moal oi«M 
Ilia HM lioam wm Hub ooaieqimce of tha prosparliy aau* Um 
paiMi of Iba Aral aeHlamaal, hoaaaa boHl tweatp or ihtrtgr yam a^ 
wooU ,ba no indieoiioa of axUtiog proaperity, lha raviabn aurvay 
0000X1 uavar try to inquira diuing which period of the laane lha 
aimoxify the houaes ware conatruotod. The inoreaaa of oarla and 
oaltla would vary oflon ho tho raaull of lha increased population or 
the reaull of prosperity of clasaee other than the agrioulturiata. The 
paaaiiig of roads and railways through a Taloka do not cause inoob 
appreciable pecuniary gain to the cultivator. And he does not sal! 
his produce more advantageously by reason of them. On tho other 
himd. it often happens that ho suffers by the construction of the 
rpilwayi by the reduction of his business in carr^^ing goods and 
passengers. The rise in the price of lands is also a very deceptive 
test; it iiwy bo the result of iucreasad prosperity in a neighbouring 
town or city, by means which have no connection ivith ogriculturor or 
from the scarcity of lands to moot the agricultural wants of tho 
increasing population. Increase of exports is also deceptive^ as 
it often happens that the commodities exported come from another 
Tiduka ; and so far as the increased exports are not the oonsoiiuence 
of increased produce, but the result of other accidents, they furnish no 
good ground for raising the assessments. With reference to tho 
question of tho propriety of the increase of assessment on account of 
the advantage of subsoil water, it rests upon an assumption that the 
occupant is in a condition to take tho beneAt of the advantage ; but 
when the majority of tho occupants have not the means to profit 
this advantage, and when they get no practicable benefit from it, 
thia Increase oamiot but press harshly on the agriculturist. Tho 
ground of position class often enables survey officers to lax on 
improyemcnis, the result of tho labour and ox[)cnditure of the agri- 
cullurist, and this term includes miscellaneous grounds which may 
have no possible ^ect in increasing the gain of the agriculturist. 
Frequently the increases are made by alteration in tho number of 
groups and the transfer of villages from one group to another, which 
ie often based on merely arbitrary reasons. 

27. The spirit of the rules made for the puriK>se of protecting 
_ improvements made by occupants from taxation and 

tbe extent of inonuise at revision surveys is 
imnovme&u pvMtiosUy disregarded. The tenants are never asked 
gArl^tliig whether they have made any improvements or not. 

^ ^7 notioe requiring them to give 

dkngaRdsd. evidence in the matteri and evidence of expenditure 
which ordinarily they are not likely to possess is 
^ttpseted of them. Occupants are given no benefit of Improvements 
mads at eonsiderable cost of labour. 

The people of the village am informed only of the increase of 
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amBflmtttt on the whole vOlege, they are not 'inloiiawid of the 
EoIm nmtaet. decrease of the amounts of agfleeBmente ti, 

ing the tLdag individual fields. They are not informed of the grounds 
of improve- on which aseessments are sought to be raiaedi and with* ' 
wsStoUng In- furnished with the necessary informaHon 

creases beyond they are called upon to state their objecticms within a 
S^s^^ certain time ; and the sanctions of Government and the 
disregarded. Secretary of State are obtained before the people know 
anything of the grounds of increase and have an oppor* 
tunity to meet them. 

28. The consequences of these high assessments are : — 

(a) that the agriculturist is obliged to borrow. 
aswssmwtT*^ (6) that he is unable to manure the land properly* 

(e) that he is prevented from keeping his lands fallow^ 
or to have a proper rotation of crops, and is obliged to utilise all his 
lands for the crop that pays him best quite irrespective of its effect in 
impoverishing the land. There is a general complaint that the 
productive power of the soil is far under what it was twenty or thirty 
years back. 

29. From the combined operation of these causes the agrloulturist 
This results in more and more impoverished every year, while 
impoverish- he has no reserve left him to fall upon during yeoi's of 
meat of oiUti- difficulty. 


II 

THE INQUISITION INSEPARABLE FROM THE RYOTWAR 

SYSTEM 

The ryotwar system, which obtains in Madras and 
Bombay, is one in which the Government is directly land- 
lord. The Governor’s position is that of a great land* 
lord. This system necessarily involves a close inquisition, 
an inquisition * which has converted the most cherished 
and immemorial rights of the ryot to timber and even to 
fuel into mere grudging concessions Skxxd privileges strictly 
regulated, which caref^y studies his resources and his 
cultivation in order to store data for the eiventfal 
revision of settlement, the inquisition which subjects his 
field to BO many inspections eve^ season — ^inspe^ons S(t 
which he has to attend and whidi oblige him to court 
favour of the village officer and his myrmidons.’ 



dAROAsno ADimisds m 

A Bottibi^ imier, vstlittg bimaslf onder the f»emionyt» 
eit * Beniji Bin Bowji,* in a j^phlet written in Septem* 
her, ld01« ttjre, that a ' district officer, if he has time to 
master ali the laws and all the rales and all the statistics, 
may well say to the ryots ; 

*My good tenants, I know all your ins and outa. I know what 
numbora oach of you cultivates. 1 know what the waste attached to 
your village realises. 1 know what crops you raise, and indeed even 
the proportion of two or more crops raised by you in a single field, 
I know what encroachments you have made, and know who is lial4f 
to me for not repairing his boundary -marks. 

I know what family eacli of you has and what catUc. I know 
the number of your ploughs and carts, the number of your wella» 
tanks, dams, water-lifts, and even of your kacha wells and springs. 
I know how much of each commodity you have produced, consumed, 
and exported. Nay, 1 even know what your fruit-trees have realised. 
The Government I servo does not disdain to derive wlsat revenue 
it can from fruit, grass, timber, and even sand, kankar and muranu* 

* If, for exiunple, yoii don't choose to farm the grass in your village, 
I have no alternative but to farm it to an outsider. The highest 
bidder must carry the day, whether ho is one of you or not. 

• You must, also, rotnember that, your nseessrnent being very 
low, we cannot grant you any remissions, as a matter of course, 
when your crops suffer, for the Government have ruled, as early 
as 1841, that one of the great objects of Survey is to diminish the 
necessity of remissions," and, in 1S47, they directed that individual 
losses occasioned by alleged failure of crops should never be in* 
quired Into, and .that when a group of villages suffers from an 
exceptionally bad season," an average reduction of assessment all 
round might be made necessary." These old orders are still 
binding on us. I cannot, therefore, 1 am sorry to say, behave as 
your Ma Bdp ("Father and Mother"), and forego the full survey 
assessment due from you. You may have a better season next year, 
and I shan't then ask you for an increased assessment. This proves 
the justke of my demand, though 1 know that you are all deep in 
the Sowkor’s books. But we have now passed a white-washing Act, 
tmder which, if you make default in paying the assessment, your 
evediior loses his security, and you get bock the land as a Govern* 
ment tenant. If, however, you wish to retain your land as a full 
survey oeeupant, you must prove you have been a donajid^ agrioul- 
tuihii, and have paid a reoionable proportion of your assessment! 
In the Iasi two years, before 1 can suspend the demand ; and remm* 
ber that I can only suspend the demand for a time— and that, toOy 


Bee Hope's Forms for sU these details.— B. B> H. 
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aSer BOOie coneBpondo&oe. J&deedt t oan't be sure of eoyttil^, md 
I o«n give no ple^B. 

* I oan Bee from the VOla^ Forma, that almoBt every one yoe 
has cultivated much less than in the last year, but that, acoordtng 
to our rules, is no reason for a reduction. Our asBcssmentB sire 
**hard and fast,'* if you please. They are not so elastic as your 
old system of paying the land-tax, I should say land-rent, in ^d. 
And you must at least admit that our accounts are neatly kept 
Under the old system you could see yourselves whether the Govern* 
ment was taking more than its due. Under the present system we 
see to this ourselves on your behalf. We give you a written receipt 
book, and examine it carefully. If there is any the least over- 
collection, we pay it back to you. We have never asked you 
pay any perquisite to the Talati or any small cess per every ru]^ 
of your rent. We have never asked you to pay our Earkuns or 
to come out with Rosado whenever an ofiScial comes to your village. 
We have never asked you to pay 14 or 15 per cent, (when you get 
Takavi) in the shape of presents to Peons and Patels and Eul* 
kamis and Earkuns. We have never asked you to incur debts in 
order to save yourselves from being prosecuted for one or other of 
the numerous offences wo have created under our special and local 
laws, and by our Land Revenue Rules. If you choose to make fools 
of yourselves, you are welcome. But don't say that our system 
forces you to corrupt our officials. 

' Haven't we provided for appeals of all sorts ? Is not our Penal 
Code perfection itself ? Why, then, are you afraid of complaining ? 
You say that if your complaint is not heeded, or proved according 
to the requirements of our law, the officials complained agabist 
would make it too hot for you to live in the village, where genera- 
tions of your ancestors have been duly cremated. But it is not 
possible at all that a true complaint cannot be proved in our Courts. 
Does not our law say that no particular number of witnenes is 
necessary to prove a fact ? Remember, faint hearts never win the 
fair queen of litigation. Woo her bolcUy and briskly, and she will 
certainly yield. You say, pleaders will bully you and browbeat you, 
and that you are unused to the Courts. But recollect, you can't 
take the good wo provide for you without its evil. We have given 
you perfect laws. You never possessed any such. Wc have given 
you perfect Courts, though they have generally to em^oy inter* 
preters, and are often bamboozled by the bosh and the bomfMkstic 
legal *'rot" of those limbs of the law, of whom you are so afraid. 
I admit your own old village tribunals were good in their wayt 
but then you must keep pace with the whirling cycle of progress* 
In which it is your pleasant lot to live, and to live, too, at peace 
even with your worst *oreditor and oppressor. 

. ^Wehave thousands of bayonets and tons of shot and powder at 
badE— you cannot revolt as you Bometoea used to in the good orbed 
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tH dUi^vMoi^youiiittajb paj jour dm urith ibo beat gnus* jpa 
; w4«i ;rofaliaretopay bad better at 

bi^Cere any proom la Imed against ycpu* For remember, if you 
^ Home ua to bume prooesaea, you may deprive lu of the flaUariug 
' imelioQ wbleh we every year lay to our aoula that you are all well* 
to-do and able to pay your way, but you will have to pay the ooat of 
ptooesaea a« dxed by the rules. 

* You say our boreaueratio adminiatration weighs like an inoubue 
upon you, but, have we not given you roads and railways, and post 
and telegraph oflioes, and schools and colleges? You ought to be 
thankful. Indians are a grateful race, and you should not betie your 
ancestry. It is true the roads and the achoola are paid for by you. 
It is true that you are too homely and too home-loving to care much 
f|r railwaye and postal and telegraph facilities and distant colleges. 

* But, supposing all these to bo no gain to you at all, what harm 
have we done ? We merely threaten you with imprisonment for a 
inonili or a fine of lls.600 at the most, if, without due authority, you 

dig or remove or attempt to dig or remove any earth, stone, k^kar, 
sand, or murain. or any other material, from land belonging to Govern- 
ment,*’ or if, without such authority, you ** remove or attempt to remove 
the grass or any other produce of land belonging to Govornment/* 
or if, without such authority, you cut down or remove, or attempt 
to cut down or remove any jungle or trees belonging to Govern* 
ment or the right to which has not been conceded by Govern- 
ment, ” or if, without such authority, you ** take or attempt to take 
any produce of any tree belonging to Government.’' These are 
most equitable provisions— for is not the Government the sole land- 
lord, while all of you arc mere occupants ? 

* Bo not, pray, think that your landlord does not know your tricks 
and your wi^s. Extreme watchfulness is enjoined on us all. You 
are such ioa& that it is just likely you will ** destroy or materially 
injure for cultivation ” the land that has been given to you. In that 
ease, yon know, you can be 6ned 500 rupees after a magisterial trial. 
We aUow you to excavate your land in order to lay the foundation of 
form-buildings (any other buildings wo can't permit you to erect), 
without exacting a heavy fine, or to sink wells or to make grain-pits. 
Butno other excavation are you at liberty to make, without the written 
permission of his Honour the Collector. No, your Patel's or your 
Talati's or your Mamlatdar’s permission won't ^ The matter is too 
J^ous. 

* What other restraints do we impose upon you ? We don’t allow 
you to let your field overgrow with prickly-pear or rank grass, so as to 
be dangerous to the health or safety of the neighbourhood. But this 
is for tbe pnblio good. So it is evidently for the public good, that you 
should maintain yonr boundary -marks. We have, it is true, forbidden 
yofi to dig earth within a space of two cnbits of any earthen 
boQiidaxy, on pain of a fine. But this is not an unreasonable pre- 

^esiitkni. 
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* Tko toiih Is ws nannot let ycm alone. We are the Idrde jwit- 
mouit the soil, and must see that the soil fares Sa ymn 
handf; Our railways cuid our armies and our hosts of underHbls 
enable us to see every detcdl of our duty, and you subadt. 
After all you have no cause to complain. Under the old tax systent» 
you were mainly your own master, until the tyrant, persondUy, or 
by deputy, swooped down upon you. Now you enjoy security be- 
cause we are strong. That very strength enables us to impose our 
laws, altogether repugnant to your traditions, but nevertheless most 
salutary, upon you. Our assessment is on the whole moderate, but 
excepting the occupancy of your land, everything else is ours, indud- 
Ing the ditches and the nullas — ^the stones and the sand, and all 
standing and flowing water and the land under it.* 

‘ Formerly, if your rulers increased your tax, you used to fall badl^ 
upon virgin soil, and bring as much of it under your cultivation as 
you could. But now no soil, not in your occupation, is yours for the 
asking. You must pay us before you have its occttipancy^ for, as a rule, 
we do not sell our property in land. You had several ways of evading 
the demands of former kings, but those evasions will not do with os. 
You should learn our laws and understand their beneficent spirit. Our 
intentions' are never bad. We wish you well. We want to show you 
how to thrive. We want to make you prudent. Can't you admire our 
own prudence in first of all telling you plainly that we won't increase 
your assessment if you sink any wells in your land, and then keeping 
our word, after you had sunk several wells, by taxing merely the 
advantage of subsoil water brought to light by your, wells. The taw 
permitted us to revise the assessment “ with reference to the value of 
any natural advantage, when the improvement effeoted from private 
capital and resources consists only in having created the means of 
utilising such advantage," Yet we generously gave a ^eral assujr- 
anoe in 1881, that this would not be applied to wells, mu can per- 
fectly understand that this did not mean that we won't apply it to 
subsoil water. To make the matter clearer, we have, in 1886, 
passed a law that in revising assessments regard shall be had ** to 
the profits of agriculture," but that no such profits, increateiL by 
imprcvemenU in land effected by or at the cost of the holder thereof, 
shall be taken into account. Of course, it is for us to detenuine 
whether anything done by you is on improvement, and if so, whe&er 
it has increased your profits or the value of your land. But you , 
may depend upon it, we shidl give you due credit for any refonni 
that you carry out. 

^We are really sorry to see you so apathetic. The ** magic of 
occupancy," it is true, is not like the magic of property," acd 
somehow we have now no faith in either, but still considering 
we have amended our Land Revenue Code at least twice, and 


* See Seo. 87 of Bom. Act. Y. of 1879.— R. B. R, 
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ImmA AoI«* lor toons to sgrtoolteiito «Bi ngOrding igftoidiorii 
laif xmmsiits. it 49 sorptising ihst you do tot ovsil yoiamlvoi o| 
yopr (g^porionitlet st alL It is not only mirprU^i but disgusting. 
BotMTor» those be Uie ways of orientals, and there is no help.' 

{This is a long yam. Bui it shows how unattractive is the system 
wbleb has beeome an article ol faith with some ofiloials. As we 
saidbelm, the Joint Report made it barely tolerable. The now law 
ol IMl has made matters a thousand times worse. 


? Ill 

THE PROSPERITY OF INDIA IN OLDEN DAYS 

Thm continual tendency of events since the British oocupation dP 
the country has been to turn the people more and more towards 
agriculture, and leas and less towards manufactures. This subject has 
been well discussed by Lieutenant-Colonel R. D. Osborn than whom 
no truer friend of India ever came to this country. In the first place, 
the inTeniion of steam engines and the development of niaclilnery 
enormously cheapened the cost of production in England. Tho Eng- 
lish manufacturers were soon in a position to un<lerseU the Indian 
artisan. At tho san^o time, tho operation of a strict monopoly of 
heavy transit duties In India, amounting to 44 lalchs of rupees per 
annum, and ol heavy and ruinous import duties in England, amoimt- 
lug to no less than 75 per cent., combined to repress all the exertions 
of local indusUy. Tho introduction of Manchester goods was 
accompanied bjp tho collapse of indigenous Industries. 

And yet 

TBS lUNUFACTUims OF INDIA WBBV ONCR IN A HIOULY FLOUEISHINO 
CONDITION. 

The various Native Courts encouraged large towns and urban enter- 
prise, European traders were first attracted not by the raw products, 
but by the manufactured wares of this country. The fame of tho fine 
muslina of Bengal, her rich silks and brocades, her harmonious cotton 
prints had spread far and wide in Asia as well as Europe. *The 
Bengal silk cloths, etc.,* writes Mr. Verelst, one of our earliest 
Oovemori, * were Aspersed to a vast amount, to the west and north 
toland M te as Qujarat, Lahore, and even Ispahan.’ 

The Indum cities were populous and magnificent. When CUve 
enteied Murshidabsd, the old capital of Bengal, in 1757, he wrote ol 
Its «This dty is as extensive, populous, and rich as the City ol 
Xioudott, with this diffarenee t^t there are individuato in the first 
pnessiiijig infinitely greater property than in the last city.* 

4 
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MJUU tai AET8 TH«I KiOUBISSBEy AND WXTB TTOC IHMMN 

NoWDttt of a po|ralation of 260,000|000 only five and a half nfiffioitaef 
people live in towns of over 50,000 inhabitants i nine*tenthe of the 
people live in rural villages, and the colonies of workmen who were 
settled in the large towns are broken up. I will cite os an example 
the city of Dacca. It was during the time of the Mogul Govemmeiit 
that this city (Cidcutta) reached the highest degree of its prosperity. 
But even less than 100 years ago, the whole commerce of Dacca was 
estimated at one crore of rupees, and its population at 200,000 souls. 
In 1787 the exports of Dacca mudin to England amounted to 80 lakhs 
of rupees ; in 1817 they had ceased altogether. The arts of spinning 
and weaving, which for ages afforded employment to a numerous and 
industrious population, have now become extinct. Families whiek 
were formerly in a state of affluence have been reduced to penury ; the 
majority of the people have been driven to desert the town and 
betake themselves to the villages for a livelihood. The present 
population of the town of Dacca is only 79,000. 

This decadence has occurred not in Dacca only, but in all districts. 
Kot a year passes in which the Ck>mmi88ionerB and District Officers do 
not bring to the notice of Government that 

TRH MANUFACTURING CLASBRS IN ALL PARTS OF THB COUNTRY ARR 
BECOMINO IMPOVKRISHEO. 

On the other hand, agriculture is everywhere expanding at the 
expense of manufacturing industry. Every exertion is being made to 
increase the area under cultivation with staple crops. The area under 
cultivation is increasing by leaps and bounds, and the increase in the 
amount of agricultural produce exported from the country is pointed 
to as an irrefragable evidence of increased national prosperity. This 
is a vain delusion. The Indian foreign trade ha4 inde^, been 
developed, but while the soil of the country has been impoverished 
by overcropping, foreign competition has filled the Indian markets 
with the produce of foreign manufactures. The most profitable Indian 
industries have been destroyed, and the most valuable Indian arts 
have greatly deteriorated or died out. * With the weavers,* writes 
Mr. James Cotton in his treatise on 'India* in the English Citisen 
Series, * with the weavers have gone the numerous caste of dyCrs. In 
the same way, many other handicrafts have sufTered either from the 
abolition of the Native Courts or from English rivalry. Carpet' 
making, fine embroidery, jewelry, metal-work, the damascening of 
arms, saddlery, oar\ing, paper-making, even architecture and so^- 
ture, have all alike decayed.’ Mr. Samuel Smith recency deckr^ 
his Mief, in the House of Commons, that if the figures could be aaoer' 
tabled, it would be found that handicrafts by which ten mUHon or 
fifteen million people gained their living had been destroyed by the 
substitution o^ foreign for home manufactures. 

' There is no class,’ exclaims Sir James Cabd, ' which our rfile hm 



ffloto mPOimOK OF AKTIBANS ^ 

y iil tf liii^ tlM mitn wMTwr mi waHhm.* 

mitiLmh WaaiiM <m * laduttrUl Avtoof ladiA,' 
moliifflvtlyhow India has iaffmd from the doftfcnielbn a! iioaM^t 
laaiiqlaoliiimu 1 doubl wbather thepuhUo at large is po^smsad ol^any 
.ada|^^^ eonoepiion of the deplorably small proportion of persons in 
Ibis craeitvy who m engaged in art or mechanical produotioit or in 
working and dealing with mineral products* The census statistict 
•bow that in England out of the total male population of all ages, the 
number of persons so engaged is 19*6 per cent* ; in Scotland the 
number is 19*8 ; in Ireland, that unfortunate annex of the British 
dominions, the number is only 8*4 ; in Hengal, the number falls tp the 
ineredibly small proportion of only 1*7. On the other hand, tlio pro* 
portion of the total male population of the country of all ages 
engaged on agricultural pursuits is in England 19*4 ; in Scotland it U 
11*6 ; in poverty-sirickon Ireland it is 88 ; and in Bengal it is 87*9.' 
The ratio of these figures affords an index of the relative prosperity of 
these countries. It is perfectly true that in some minor tr^cs and 
industrial professions there has been increase in India in recent years. 
There are more shoemakers now in existence, more cariienters, mom 
tailors, more blacksmiths. The demand for shoes, furniture, clothes, 
iron ware, and the like has increased with the increase of Western 
dvUisation and the greater appreciation of comfort which accompanies 
it. Wealth and treasure have undoubtedly poured itito [)uUa in 
exchange for her exports. The Iranicnsa cheapening of cotton piece* 
goods and of other articles imported from Europe cannot ix) without 
its corresponding advantage to the people. I am far from thinking 
that the material prosperity of the agricultural classes has not 
improved. This may not be the case in all provinces, but it cerj^uly 
is true of the Province of Bengal proper, with which I am personally 
•oquainted. |few wants have arisen, and increased facilities have 
bera afforded for their gratification. Yet who will bo diHi>OHod to gain- 
say the truth of the late Viceroy's statement at the opening of the 
Exhibition of Industrial Arts in Calcutta, wlien he said : ' No one who 
considets the economic condition of India can doubt that one of its 
greatest ovili$ is to be found in the fact that the groat mass of the 
of the country are dependent almost exclusively upon the 
ouhivotiou of the soU. This circumstance tends at one and the same 
time to depress the position of the cultivators, to aggravate the evils 
of famine, and also to lower wages generally. It tends also to main* 
tain the population in the depth of ignorance in which it is now sunk. 

It will always be found in all countries of the woiid that the artisans 
ftie more highly educated than the peasantry.* 

The devdopment of petty industries, the establishment of the jute 

* These are the statisties tor all ages; U has been estimated that about 
iipetecnloliiiileBareiiotspecifiedasof any occupation, as they are not 
eten ege to be gainfully emt^ed. 
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and ooiton millB to I have already tdlndedi evoi th^ 
tion of gold and lilTer. the increased use of mnamentBi faraaa 
cotton cloths, and nmbrallas among the people afford bat a poor 
eon^nsation for the variety of social life once spread through ^ 
ootmtry . The resources of India will vie almost with those of Ameiiea 
itself. The dimensions of Indian trade are fdready enormous, 
and yet 

NO COUNTRY IS MORB POOR THAN THIS. 

' The expansion of trade is at the expense of manufacturing indusiiy. 
The eoonomio conditions upon which material prosperity depends are 
lacking. ^ 

An India supplying England urith its raw products and in its tthn 
dependent upon England for all its more important manufactures, Is 
not a spectacle which is likely to reconcile an Indian patriot to the 
loss of the subtle and refined Oriental arts, the very secret of which has 
passed away, to the loss of innumerable weavers who have perished 
from starvation, or have sunk for ever to the lot of agricultural 
labourers, or to the loss of that constructive genuis and mechanical 
ability which designed the canal system of Upper India and the Taj 
at Agra.- -II. J. fcJ. Cotton, in “ Neiv India, ^ puhliskcd before 1890, 


IV 

•THE SLOW, SYSTEMATIC, STARVATION OP INDIA’ 

Wih January^ 1901 . 

• Your brief Open Letter to Lord Ourzon is very sad reading. The 
slow, systematic starvation of India revealed by your figures is, to my 
thinking, far more terrible than the worst horrors denounced by Burke 
one hundred and twenty years ago. But nobody listens to anything 
now.* 

The writer of the above is one of the most distLaguished of living 
Englishmen. Owing to the official position he occupies, he may nut, 
in his own name * take a side * ; otherwise his courage in publio ,111a ie 
such that he would not hesitate to permit his name to be printed with 
his remarks. My great correspondent is right: the oonditioni of 
things in India is far more terrible to*day-^more terrible in itself and 
in wbat it is leading to — ^than it was under Warren Hastings* msateri* 
ful and unscrupulous handling. Let me indicate, in alight meagoie, 
how this has come about, and in what its worseness omisists, if haply 
somebody may be moved to intervene ere it be too late. 

1 . WBAT LBO TO THB IMPBACBMINT OF WARBBN SA8T1N98 ? 

It is difficult to put into a few sentences the substance of wliaiffila 
several volumes in the collected wwka of Edmund Burke. ^ut» 




wom4> mmoHMBitT BK jijmmnt ^ 

diflbmM b«l«fni the Uidltoliii^lhijl 
patM tMid ef Ode* Then, a lavge pari ol the indletment of HMlioii 
oeoiMad 1 q duvges of delibmiely felae eonduci on Ut pert toworde 
iadhriidiiebi faivolvfng gjcwm pereoni^d wrong and i&Jturtiiee. Bow, 
gcttetally, we are not particularly unjust towards individusb ; we 
Bne oorsfllves to ‘cheating* (LoM Lytton’s word) whole oommuniidest 
end to withholding rights and privileges we might safely grant, or to 
withdrawing them after years of satisfactory wothing and after the 
people had depended upon them* Heatings* crimes, assuming that 
everything that Burke and his fellow-maDagers of the Impeaeh* 
meat asserted, to bo true, atfcoted at the outside fifty millicms of 
people, who resided in a portion of Eastern and Southern India, while 
the wrongs extended over a short period of years only. Although, 
aooording to Lord Cornwallis, certain Ben^ eultivators sufi^isd 
' greatly because of the exactions of the tax-gatherers, hard put to it to 
meet Hastinge' demand, the wrongs done by the Govemor-General 
were midnly directed to the six>liatioa of Princes, Ministers, and very 
weidthy merchants and bankers. Vast sums of money were obtidned 
illegitimately in that time, and were shipped to England in the shape 
of bullion and of jewels. 

The Ittipoachment failed. Was, then, the whole efibri useless? 
Mr. John Morley says: *No.* ‘Though tlie ofibnder was, in form, 
acquitted,' says Mr. Morley, ‘ yet Burke succeeded in these fourteen 
years of laborious effort in laying the foundations once for all of a 
moral, just, philanthropic, and responsible, public opinion in England 
with r^ronce to Indio.* Alas ! the historian is too sanguine. The 
iaots do not fit his description. ‘ Nobody listens to anything now.' 
Certeiiily, Mr. Morley himself docs not contribute aught to that 
puhUo opinion whleh he so warmly eulogised. It is truo he tolls 
thw present writer the needs of India are never out of his mind, but 
ha navar listens to Indian grievanoes , or does anything to remove 
them, and so, in his own most powerful person, disproves his own 
i^tement. 


% WOULD IMPSACBMBNT TO*DAY DB JUSTlyiBD? 

If what Hastings did, and the consequences thereof be of any value, 
thn answer is : Undoubtedly, many times over. As to whom the 
articles of Impeachment should specifically include, I am not con* 
osmed to set forth. If absolute mala fide* were to be a basis of in* 
dietaent, I do not know that any one could be indicted. For it Is 
certain that neither in that Palace of Lassitude, the India OiBoe, nor 
in hf|^ places in India, is there any overt intention to do injustice, 
ttii, regarded in the highest interests of humanity, is a pity. If only 
half-a*doseii wickedly n^gnani men could be pointed to as personally 
,iM|KMufible for the awful condition of things in India, and oould be 
millet to the bar of public opinion, there would be some hope for 
ittjBsa enflhms, some chance of remedies being found. So inade* 
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hmnan sympathy davelopedi by out 
of iidbrntion, that CN^y as a struggle cenl^ round an indUvidiial^^ 
any widespread interest in a people's cause be aroiiBed. l%tls It wi^ 
the^ Xn&n cause is so almost hopeless* Only udien some Viotroy of 
coiipmanding power is subjected to a conversion as sadden as was tbai 
of the Persecutor Paul when on his way to Damascus, and Us ndiid 
illuminated with divine light as that would-be persecutor ol Qiristhai 
worshippers declared his mind had been penetrated with sneAdgms 
seldom seen on sea or land, and this Converted Viceroy testides, even 
to martyrdom, to the new faith born in him, will India ever be hfled 
out of the pit in which she now lies helpless. A united people, veiy 
much in earnest, might do even more, and much more speedily, than 
the Converted Viceroy. But that is past praying for. There is, un- 
hlike in England and in India, among reformers, not unity of 
purpose, but cross curreniiB and miserable jealousies. 

What is the condition of things which the distinguished Englishman, 
whose letter I have quoted, declares is worse than that which led to 
the impeachment of Warren Hastings ? 

It is the alien rule of India — ^in its present form: it is the economic 
drain of India's resources ; it is the subordination of the interests of 
the sons of the soil to the interests of the foreigners ; it is the con- 
sideration always of England before India ; it is the blindness which 
has been brought about by the too-admiring and continuous contem- 
plation on our part of the administrative and industrial edifice which 
we have reared. 

The last of these causes is the worst. How dense the blindness is 
may be judged when even so acute an observer as is the present 
Viceroy cannot see things as they actually are: no, although they 
bo put as plain, politically, as A B C, by a popular body ^ the 
Mahajana Sabha of Madras. The British mind is made up as to 
India! British work there has been all-beneficent; Indians* as 
Tennyson's Northern Farmer said of the poor-— taken as a whole, are 
bad. And oven Lord Curzon, after aU he has seen in India, acts as 
though he, too, held the narrow, insular, view. He cannot be eo 
blind. 

If any man wishes to maintidn the thesis of the 'terrible* (Lord 
Curzon's word, regarding the last famine) condition of India pffn as 
compared with more Hken a hundred years ago, nay, worse than tital, 
its 'terrible* condition as compared with twenty yeara ago, the 
materisd lies ready, in ample volume, to his hand. Hm are two out 
of hundreds of eoonomio facts available. 

Ingrbasbo Cost or Food, pbe Bupbb. 


Year. 

Common Bioe. 

WhMt. 

Bh!.,. 

1790 

160 lbs. .«• 

170 lbs. ... 

384 lb*. 

1871 

... 88 „ 

40 1, 

84 „ 

1892 

... 26 ,, .«• 

25 ,, ... 

88 
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tMiife Iwttiiw yeam in tiia «iiov« oonpwelacm lM«|^jb«a|i 
av<oIM. > 

OMOWlNa mTITUTIOir OV COtTIVATOaS. V. 

In 1802 «ach a village-to-^illago economic inquiry as Sir W^Mun 
Wedderbum lias» in vain, tried to secure was privity made in tlie 
Bombay IVesidcnoy. Five villages were iu\e:siigated. This Is the 
investigator's report 

^The population of the live villages whoso census I took oamo to 
2S5 persons. The land fanned by these villagers amoonted to 1»400 
aeres. We have, from the village books, what tlie whole grosa crop 
amounted to, vi/., j£198 sterling* The fact came out (hat through 
sheer poverty not a vestige of manure had been placed upon these 
1,400 acres within the last ten years. Now, if you allow starvation 
support at Ils.M a year only to each of these 286 persons and allow 
Bs.ll a year for each of the 56 pair of agricultural bullocks necessarily 
kept for the tillage of theise 1,400 acres of land, you have the fact that 
the whole net produce, after de<tuciing lls.l4 a year for the support 
of each person of each of those five villages, amounted only to £5 
sterling in the year. And what had these poor people paid to the 
revenue? They had paid In land tax in that year no loss than jB 76, 
although there was only £5 of real net produce coming from their 
fields. The village books show that the assessment was paid by 
borrowing from usurers at twenty* four per cent, per annum. Tho 
persons in the five villages for these loons owe the usurers now Be. 
12,000, or ten years of the whole assessment. I say it with pain, but 
I say it with confidence, that this is not an unusual, but a usual* con- 
dition of the culth’-ators in the Deccan at this moment. Some Httlo 
.. money woe made, moreover, by tho women and children who got 
employment in the adjacent town of Sholapore.' 

Theoe facts wore stated in the House of Commons some years ago. 
They have never been disproved. They form a very good reason 
iriiy the Secretary of State should object to a village inquiry. 1 wish 
I could feel that I did Lord George Hamilton on injustice in saying 
this, for then it might bo possible to get an inquiry. But, no other 
reaaon than fear as to what would be revealed, can account for the 
pgnriitent refusal of the present Secretory of State to grant what was 
asked lor. 

Bow has all this come about? Because, among other things, we 
have destroyed native industries, and, besides, have taken from India 
liuoe 1864-41 (aooording to a oaloulation oiade by that sane end 
moderate joonial, the Heonamui, two years ago) 

woga TUAN JEM THouaaKo muuovs or imvs. 

Against ifaia England has Uni to India lor public works and oUier 
jporposes, perhaps, a quarter of that amount, on advance, on which 
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’^idie iOmBiyu gets inteerti and has, besides, a mortgage on laAsii 
prepi^y. 

&dia, on the other hand, has entirely lost her mnoh more ten 
thclnsand millions ; this, with interest, and if oirenlated in the ordinaiy 
way among her people, at five per cent, interest value only, would, by 
this time, have been of the value at least of 

FIFTY THOUSAND MILLIONS OF BUPBBS. 

Further the money lent to India, save in respect to irrigation woiics^ 
has only partly gone to that country : most of it has been spent in 
England, — England being thus doubly enriched, while India’s poverty 
Was thereby doubly deepened. — London Cobrespondbncb of the 
Amrita Bazar Patrika (Calcutta) and The Hindu (Madras), March, 



THE REMEDY 


BtatonMnt o( Bemedies Postponed until Home Agreement 
be Arrived At m to 'Whether Any Need lor Remedy 
Exists ....... 

The SUtemont of the Kril, (or the Moment, is Enough 


I T may be asked, ‘Assuming your conolusions are in* 
disputable, what is the remedy? Having said so 
much, you must say more. It is of Uttle use to diagnose 
the disease unless you can indicate means of cure.’ Such 
a question in ordinary circumstances would receive but 
one answer. ‘ Certainly. Though it is not always the 
duty of the critic to be prepared with a remedy for that 
which he criticises, unless indeed the “ case ” ^ put in 
his hands, I will state what, in my opinion, should be 
#Blilfe to remedy these evils. The steps to be taken ate as 
follows ’ : — 

* On the present occasion, however, I do not propose to 
'^aolpoit any remedies. Not, however, because 1 have 
naRe to submit. Quite the contrary. In respect to every 
deputmout of effort in India where reform is needed, 1 
have something to say; and, mote particularly, have 
1 special .^troposals to submit and urge concerning the 
hMseased productivity of the soil, a reform which the 
late Bit James Caird strongly urged twenty years ago, 
hnd towasds the tealisadon of which practically .nothing 
hasheendfme. 

iBoDoedies are of value for discussion only when there 

42 « 
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is agteemrait between the parties interMied iSaaUd-.tit^ 
4ition of things exists for which remedies are needed. 
Ws are far from such a desirable situation in Indifi. . frt 
words already^quoted in these pages, Lord George 
ton finds nothing whatever in the vast continent he 
rules to call for remedy. * You speak,’ he says, ’ of tiie 
increasing impoverishment of India, and the annual dry n 
upon her, as steadily and continuously exhausting her 
resources. I assert that you are under a delusion. 
Except that during the last five years the rainfalls have 
thrice failed, and created droughts of immense diman moe^, 
there is not a fact to be found in support of your allega-* 
tions.’ With such views propounded by the Secretary of 
State, it is out of the question to talk of remedies. If 
there be no wrong, no suffering, no complications, save 
those caused by the Great Cloud-Compeller of the Universe, 
there can, assuredly, be no remedy required. 

Further : with the abnormal and unsatisfactory con- 
dition of things now obtaining in India, men who believe 
in the remedies they suggest, who are fully satisfied that 
they will remove existing ills, who, because they have 
thought out thoroughly the difficulties to be overcome, 
are ready with amendment and adaptation to ensure the 
success of what they recommend, are refused oppoartuoiiy 
of association in the application of the remedies they 
advise. The inception of the reform ideas comes, from 
one set of brains. The realisation of that inceptimi is 
entrusted to others who do not believe in its ieelisM^». 
do not consider anything reqm’res to be reformed. 
quence: Failure of the remedy which, in hands ilw 
understood, and worked by minds which believed in. it, 
would prove successful. 

Here, at present, there is no need to disousaa remedy* 
Lord George Hamilton’s remark dismisses, with^a coi^ 
tempt whidi commands admiration for its ma^^ceist 
audacity, the very idea of anything being wrong, 
admiration ordinarily due to heroism must, howevwr, ^ 
trithheld. Every moment that the noble lord’s heioio 
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ft nftintwnad ft aeodtew wiffHtnig is hat 
and honub them ft contiDued nakedneM for naQ ui 
armiMUx. them ft deniid of the coiaforte of Ufa. there ft,e' 
ooatiaaed bernag of the door egainst^' high ofheiat 
employmeat of capable people ia their owa laad. With 
tlw Becretaty of State oa his high horse of alnolate 
■atfttaetioa with things as they are ia India, six times 
as many people as live in the United Kingdom remain 
doomed to a sabjection which ft physically and morally 
destructive. Stnmge am the destinies of men, mar* 
veUons ft civilised rule, when one weak hand can thus 
hold in subjection so many millions of one's fellow- 
subjects 1 

If this work should be so far snccessful as to win 
attention, and some measure of public opinion in England 
and in India be aroused by the story which has been 
told in the preceding pages, then the Bemedies which 
the present writer has carefully considered, will be 
published. 

Till then, such feeling as may be called forth by these 
studies had better be turned to a thorough realisation of 
the extent to which the deplorable state of things in. 
India has spread. One thing aA a time. The statement 
of tiite evil for the moment ft enough. 



OBITEB DICTA PEOM THE SPEOTATOB, 
LONDON 

Taxation in India is, no doubt, lighter now than it was 
under Moghal rule ; but we get the money and the 
Moghals did not, and the system prevents the rise of 
an agricultural middle class. 

• • • • • 

There are districts in India where a man with Bsl,000 
(d£66 13s. 4d,) is a millionaire. 

The average European almost denies ordinary mental 
capacity to every coloured man. 

Five people cannot live, and pay a direct tax in money 
and the interest of old debts at sixteen per cent., upon 
five acres of overcropped soil, without danger, in bad 
years, of a catastrophe. That is the position of whole 
districts in India, and the comparative wealth of otbear 
districts is nothing to the purpose. 

« • • V • 

Let the statesmen say what will meet the eooniHDic 
danger, or face the consequences, which in India will be 
either recurrent famines or a bewildering, passive, 'fn* 
snnection of men whom the Government cannot fitSBie 
or shoot down. 
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THE FOOD fAXE 5 OF CEYLON. 

A Pamphlet addrcseod to the 0ob4en (Sub. 1875. 


IMPROVED GOVERNMENT FOR 

CEYLON; ' j 

i 

Representative and Broad ; not Nominated and Narrow. 

Pamphlet of 60 pp. 1876. ! ^ 


THE FAMINE CAMPAIGN IN SOUTHEl^N 
INDIA, 1876-1878. 

Two volumes. London: r^ngmafis ft Co. Voi, pp. k^-xx. 

U625; VoL II.. pp. 1-403. 1878. ^ 

press Oomments. 

The Saturday Berlew (January IS. 1879) >aid ; * It in not often our . lot to ' 
road a iroik in which, if we admit the propriety of it$ proportiooe. there Ui 
»o little to correct and revise. ... It would be unfair not to recognise th«' 
extntmn painA bestowed on the work ; the amplitude of the stores which 
throw light on the past as well as suggest thought for the future ; the j 
general Kalmeiis of the statsttonts, with one or two exceptions to be noiiood ; 
the arraitgeoumt of oopioos statistical iahlss about rations, areas, populatton, 
and deatf* rates, and the moral earnestness and bamane sentiments of ^ 
writer.* 

The HoneOBiimlft (Oetober 9, 1878) remarked : * In nspset to the last 
tamliie, no one could wish for more facte, m, on the whole, for a more 
eomplile histofy then Mr. Dighy has given In these volumes. ... For men 
who hUtosnee opinion, for mon who make lawe, Hr. Dighy bae prodnoed eii 
lavaluahie book-H^ indeed, that riumld give him a olairn to the iitio of 
henofiDlor/ 

Tho tlM or Indto, Bomhay (^anaary SO, 1879), oowdnded a long and 
lavoorahte revtow ae fofiowi:— « Mr. Dighy wae he Honorary fleeiila^ of 
ddegtmdiiilsnMdioiMlia^^ this it ie thatepeolallyeiitidilhlni 


^ ' 1-* 

as liAving aoiboilfy en Ibdlan TainiM tifl are 
not able to go more folly into bie rolomeai wfalbh MiiinM by' : 

those interested in the diflet^t distriete or moiremente.^ hi In. 

fact a fomine^ enojclopodia of a varied of art^^i and one as 
try to summarise the differential oalculns as to compass its contents irifidu ' 
two oolomns of our space. He is, as we said, stadioqriy impartial. The 
matter derived from a thousand and one odd sources lit well and logical^ 
arranged. Hid style is clear, condsO) and easy. He is very shUfol in 
placing Interartihg facts and long tabular statemaDts In striking justa- 
positUm, arid the production of these two handsome volumes in the scanty 
leisure at the disposal df an Indian editor bears witness to a marvelloas 
amount of industry, which; with his other qualifications, should entitle him 
to some inore solid reward from the Government of India than the O.I.E. I 
which after some delay he is now able to write after his name. “The 
Famine Campaign, in its fulness of det^l and breadth of knowledge, 
might well have been written by some great Government official, and should 
certainly bf kept for reference, if not for reading, by all officials not ySt 
professing greatness, who were concerned with the management of the late 
famine.* 

Mr. Lewis Lines Minohin, late Collector of Kumool, in a favourable 
review of five colutpns in the Academy of October 6, 1878, ooucludes as 
follows:—*! can honestly refer all interested in eo dreadful a calamity to 
Mr. Digbj's work, which contains a well-written and Impartial account of 
one of the most fearful visitations with which it has ever been the lot of a 
benevolent Government to contend.’ Previously, Mr. Minchin had said: 

* Mr, Ligby’s volumes contain a faithful and most valuable account of the 
famine in Bombay, Mysore, and Madras; and in this paper 1 will confine 
myself to the last Presidency, with which the work of my life has been 
oonneoiod, and in which 1 naturally take most interest.’ 

The Homing Post (October 17, 1878) says: * The author of *' The Famine 
Campaign in Southern India ” has made a valuable contribution towards 
the history of the terrible visitation which fell upon Madras, Bombay, and 
Mysore during the years 1878-1878. ... Mr. Digby disousees with much 
gbUity a ywiety of social and potitioo-economio questions connected with 
the famine. The information which he lays before the reader may 
implicitly relied on, and the opinion he offers on some of the dUputctl 
questions of policy that arose are very suggestive and worth oarefui con- 
sideration, We regard his work as one of great and permanent value.’ 

’ The Mly Telegraph and Deccan Herald, of Poona (Oct. 39, 1878), 
remarked : * Mr. Bigby’e history of the Famine Campaifm in Southern 
India will be a standard work on the aubjeot, and will be found of greet 
use should such a calamity ever visit us again. The work which Mr. Digby 
himsell did in connection with famine relief, from the day on which he 
telegraphed to London and got the Mansion House Oommitiee to Wk 
until the day when he cloeed his labours in oonneetiou with the Executive 
Oommitiee at Madras will be held in fragrant remembrance. He baa the 
pleaaant satisfaction of knowing that thousands and tens of thomande oi 
lives have been saved by his inatrumentality and through the dstsnrdned 
action which he took, in spite of the oold water which was throwii nptm ^ 
In the highest quarters.’ 

Tha,laaoal (Ffhraary 8-15, 1879) paftieuiarty praised those parts d tiie 
work^hibh d^t with the pathologleBl condition of the Jaariiie-slriokaii 
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OF CiiPPlCIAl^ AND 

IN A CROWNT COLONY, 

Being Ihe lib of Sir Bk«abd F. Hoboan, Ki. Qneen’e 
Advooitb, and Aoting CMiiet Jnetioe dt 
Two Tolnmee. BIgginbothem A Go.i Medtu. L 

i-m. 1-891.; Vol IX., pp: i-vM, 1-878. ' - Vi- 

Tb« Ctagrton TIhmi nj« : ' We u« boand io'eoafeu that Mr. IMghjr bat 
p«rform«d bU task with maeh •kill nad no shiaU Atnonnl of indoitry/ 

Tbo llAdnMi ttoadAid; *ThU oioetloni bi^iimpkar no doobi, eom- 
numd h larjfo olroulaiicm. Wbal Hr. Digbj ^ imrUtea bo has donp 
Iboronghl/ ; he has shown himeeU to be a earoful writer.* 

The Ceploa MoaAi * We have earefolly throtigh Mr. lhlgby*i Iasi 
book* the full title Of odiich is gtreii below, and it deeorvee and shid). If 
possible, rocffivu from the CiffUm /•Viend a fitIUtr and better tmtmont than wo 
are able to give to it at present. We have found the work deeply intenwtlog, 
and even fascinating^ for, Having begnn, wo coold hardly lay it down onill 
we had finished It. A great deal of valttaHo Information has boon gathered 
together; the style is clear, straightforward, and Yigoroos. and the two 
handy volumes are printed on the very best paper and with the very heel 
type, the binding lieiog rsccedingly neat and elegant. Ww have never seen 
p.. book lietter '*got up'* by publishers in India; it will adorn any library; 
and as the eubject-mattor oonoerns aU who oaro for Oeylon, whether as 
misBionaries, statesmen, legislalore, oitisons, or residents for a time, and 
as the work will bo useful, not only for present enjoyment, bat for 
permanent referenoe, wo trust that this Life of Sir It. F. Morgan will ftnd 
its way Into very many bookshelves. . « . Mr. Digby has written a most 
readable and eicaUdit book which well deserves a wide eiroalaUon,OspsoUlly 
ic Ceylon, whore its ** looal colouring " will give it extra pi^oanoy.* 


INDIAN PROBLEMS FOR ENGLISH 
CONSIDERATION. 

A Letter addressed to the National Liberal Federation in 1889. 

80 pp« 

‘There is not a elngle practical reppeitlbn, expressed or Implied (lo far 
as 1 can at present see) which might sot be fully eupported by Conser^ves 
aa well ae by Liberala.*— itr Beper UHihfidfii, H.F., X.O.LB 
f !nie faets at to the preeeot eondlttoa of India and its people ere my 
sob^y and aecmmibly related. . . .. Mr. Dieter’s ktter U otherwfm admitaMe 
every way. It tesliHes to the authm'a deep and geaerous sympathy tot Uie 
ooos^ and its paople. . . . The Introductory part Is very good and brimftt! 
of iHse teftocdtops.*— ladliii i p ie tal a r* 

it wdtiea from the standpoint of Xdberal polities, but there it iMdng 
of apartfiaaqdfHinthsitatameaMa^ It opntaine, . ;%^Tba 
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very pe<mliar^inmi|istueM of the Ibioiii, wti^ok Ifr. Bjjgbjf |it«4 han^ 
the niAoner in vbicb be was thrown in contact %ith men Uvge^ wlde^ 4iti4 
lengthened, eiperienee, daring that period, moat be taken into aocoont^ ^ 
non-official position will be held to be a defect bj some, «td an adlraasta^ 
by others. It prevented him seeing things as officials saw them, but Uds is 
not per ee a disadvantage by any means. As a speoifio instance, the late 
Famine may be quoted os an example. Official eyes saw no signs or few 
signs of fami^ jffiongh men and women were dying by hnndreds ; it needed 
non-offiotal eyes and non-official pens to draw attention to the true state of 
t||^|^W|ladras Times. 

THE HISTORY 

OF THE NEWSPAPER PRESS OF INDIA, 
CEYLON, AND THE FAR EAST. 

The following are the headings of the chapters: — j 

! 

I. Earliett Indian Newipapere. | 

1I« The * Struggle for Exietence * of the English Press in India* i 

HI. Oovemment llecognUum of the Press: General Conduct of the 
Authorities, 1835 to 1875. 

IV. The Anglo-Indian Newspaper. 

V. Indian Newspapers: Bengal. 

VI. Indian Newspapers : Bengal {continued). Illustrated and Comic 

Journals; the English Journals conducted by Indians. 

VII. indian Newspapers : Bombay. j 

Vni. Indian Newspapers : Madbas. 

IX. Indian Newspapers: N. W. Pbovinces, PanjaBi Oddh, 

X. Indian Newspapers : Cetlon. i 

. XI. IndivUluaUty in Indian Newspapers. ; 

^1. Newspaper Work in the East. (By A Repobtbb.) 

XIH. The Native Indian Press. j 

XIV. The Native Indian Press (continued), j 

vXV. The Future of the Indian Press: English and Indian. ij 

XVI. The Straits Settlements Journals, I 

XVII. TJse China (English) Papers. ' 

XVIU. The China (Native) Papers. 

XIX. The Pekin Gasette. 

XX. The Journals of Japan. 

(PMbUslMd only In serial ICrm.] 



THE PART WHICH PRIVATE CHARITY 
MAY TAKE IN ^ 

^ INDIAN FAMINE CAMPAIGN. 

Acepared for the SWine Gommiasioners of 


vm CEYtOPf HANSARB; 

/ShorUtand Beports of tbo Prooeedings of the Oejioa 
Gonn^. Six toIuoms. 1871-76. 


INDIA FOR THE INDIANS . 

—AND FOR BNQlfAND. 

tlM Mgbt Hen. Jotun BrlgHtk HP*, speeklng et Ki. Hall, 

February 2A, «aif] : * Lord JGUpon has referred to a work poUUhed 
recently on India by the HiHTetaty ot the Naiional Lltieral Clnb. I have 
read that book with great care and great intereat. 1 would not aay that I 
would adopt all tho propetdiione wbioh are net forth in ilmt volume ; bnl 1 
would say this, that yt Arronns mattkh Foa tuk wchit saaiocH thovoiit, and 

NO PKasOX WHO UAH TUB SMAtUCST INtNHlSST IN INDIA BUT CAN DB IIKNUmSD 
BV BNAOtNa IT/ 

^pinfonH of tbe pteoe. 

The MABOheiter Examiner of April 8, 1B85. says: *Mr. Digby, who^ai 
honorary secretary of the lodiau Famine Fund won golden opinions for hli 
distnb^jrested and untiring activities, has long bemi recognised as a wdl^hty 
authority on all matters appertaining to the welfare of our Kastern Empire i 
and this volume will certainly sustain his reputation as a far-seeing and 
right-feeling politioal thinker. The late Mr, Fawcett was known during; hli 
parliamentary earner as **the Member for India/* and should Mr. Digby 
ever find his way into the House of Commons ho will have a very fair claim 
to inherit the bonourablo title. Even the most superficially informed 
persons know how open to adverso criticum Is our Indian administration, 
and Sir Louis Mallot, the late Under Secreiary for India, has put on secora 
tbe striking statement that the present system has only survived in vhrtuwof / 
its practical exemption from all independent and iotelllgent orlUoLsm. Such 
criticism, based not only upon ooneelentiotu researeb, but on long and 
Intimate personal knowledge, Is supplied by Mr. Digby*i volume, which hr a 
perfect trea.’sure house of facts and arguments for all who are ipierested 
in the eausc of Indian reform.' 

* Mr. Digby may be oongratulated on his attempt to set before the English 
oonstliueneii^ some of the great problems they must deal with In the near 
future. The work evident marked ability, a wide grasp of a difficult 
tahiuct, and the widest enthusiasm lor the cause of the peoples of India/ — 
UliinuT Wevki 

^Unlike most Anglo-Indian literature, this book is not a weary waste of 
verbiage. ... The facts of the case an presented in a comprehensible 
aUreetive manner, and a subjeet is made inteiesting and luminous which is 
> too Mten smoUiered in words/-;]kmtfec AAvmtIm 

'Mr. DIgby's oomparisoa of Indian and English rulers, of Matite and • 
Enghsti gmihied Stsles, is against ns; his comparison In aU dirsclkaii and ' 
hi evssy detail is agiinst as, owing, he thinfa, not to tbe InespiMf^ of 
JBngla&d to goTem,nor to her 4miie to oppress, but to the improper and 



If. ..-f.i • ' ' ‘ ' 'j '4- '.I ] ■'^■■ 1 - 

inapi^Mbld ^ mt hnw 

wboBe huxeicB^ mpiured and powc^oUj wtIiIbii.' '^nma hik 

mnoh pleasttitt, may ireU oonsider Uie dmlrabOity giving its maia 

in cheap pamphlet fonn for oironlatioh amongst the milliona whom Ihii^ 1 

ixi this subject may be mereaaed aod inlormed.’-- Western Dally Hsoeaily; . I 

» We may i^lthout hesitation commend the volume as an earnest eapos&tida 
of the earnest views of a man w^^nfonped on the snbjeot by long teaSdene# : 
in the East. The subject, it is needless to add, is quite outside of par^ ; If : 
is national. Too long have we trifled with Indht, and it will be an evil day < ; 
for the prestige of the Empire when out eonnectlon with it is severed. ' Thsi | 
BO.great a calamity may be averted is the desire of Idr. Digby, whose book is ' 
well worth reading, even by thote who disagree— as we do— with many of his 
views. ’^COasgow Newa 

* Mr. Digby tells the story . . . with pathos and eloquence, and gives 
more information about India and disoOmible modes of its sensible govern- 
ment than any author has done before in the same oompass. It is a book 

f which ought not only to be in all Liberal librqgjles, but read in ehapten t 
publicly in Diberal Chibs.'— Birmingham Weekly Post. 

* The indictment Mr. Digby prefers against English rule in India is a very 

grave one, and It is Impossible to ^ead sosm of his statements without a 
feeling of horror that such things BhDtri|||tt||||kible under our administra- 
tion* . . . Whether Mr. Digby's M||^^^^H|^with aooeptanet or not, 
no one who studies his book as f&ii ^ he impressed 

with his deep and abiding syi^athy witnPBe subject races for whose ' 
elevation in the soalq of nations he pleads so ^mestly and so eloquently.’— ! 
Bristol Ksroury. 

* Mr. D4^y*B most eloquent and hearty volume. ... He haa been at 
extreme paiM to be aeourate. His oonodusions are drawn from vaned 
important sources ; he conscientiously considers as favourably as can be 
botii sides of the question ; and in idl be shows a moral earnestness and 
humane sympathy which we must admit to be worthy of a public benefactor.* 

— Perthslilre Advertiser. 

* * But black— and, perhaps, too black— as is his picture of British adminis- 

tration, it is to be feared that it contains much that is but too true, and that, 

\ \ as a whole, it is more reliable than the bright presentment of that adminis- 
tration with which official apologists have made us familiar. We have been 
accustomed to the lion painted by himself. It remains to be seen what the 
Btitish public will think of Mr. Oigby’s unflattering portrait of the Mine 
noble apimal.*— gcotsman. 

’ Mr.' Digby '8 scheme is worth all the study that our public men can afford 
to give to it, and should be pondered by the public. —Westani IBsnW 
Hews. 

* We very heartily recommend Mr. Dlgby's volume.'— BoBa 

* The bo^ which Mr. Digby has just issoed k OM &at ehooldi btir md 

every Bni^ishman who takes the sl^htest interest in the quecIloA to adfekh 
it relatas.'^IIS«ropoU«aiL 

* Mir. Dighr*s latest work on Indian affairs is one that should om nntsitd 
wide attention. * - - iusseK Advertiser. 

^ pronounce this to be a valuable addition to the very few teafly ' 

i books that have appeared of late regarding our lud^H Bttpira'^ 

-^-OktialMBi Worn* '-s'*' 

* Idr. Diglw inalsto with much earnestness and a cisver array of teels aue. 

flgurei ffsrihamptA lissuaiy* 



inAiiKbli' M IMloy Mtt 4f#y#y*^iyw jHflAkI 

]>Wb> M» la ft lilgbl^ orW«|I 

V' idiiBiimI ftft la wl ^ fi^wiiafcitfiBiitfi fff . , « . lEtf 

V ftipiiltliaidUMit^vith hli aal^icft, It ft tmohiaiiflrtttft, ftad ft hUltr.* 

* Wt tiiiti Ihftt Mr. l>4Aft tlmiily liolamt will bt widtiy mfti Muiio^lilily 
' tiftd, ^ H MrftHgfttlitft •>'- 

‘i •AwHMrwholUMtnftdftttiliisftftiadl^tolftn tbjtftlot Bfotoimd 


*tli6 booit it ft tftrtfulli amaftid ftol wtU-taflftlatd indStlmtiit «l ttit 
•yittm puitoid by the UHtish raleia ftl ladia^*— Torquay TIhim. 

* Mr. Otgby'i now Utemry vontm will load him oouo of Uio ground ho 
hfto proviouoly gftined/-*AaaaiK Advmtlatr. 

* A timely ond inctruollvo worit.*-4fttoootw> OtUy futi 

* The view* ooneiooly, and with largo knowledgo^ tot forth hero fti)l worthy 
of ftit«ntion/-~Biinlaglu«i Patty Pott 

» It It ft iuggootivo and iafOMttiug oulumo, whioh will probabl^^glvo riot to 
much oontr(mdy/-->paialMj ttaaotta 

*The publloftlion ot Mr. pow book U irory opportuno. Tho 

ftuthortty of Mr. I>lgby toq|||p4|m dotailo of tho gmromment of India 
and IM effecM th« hqMPM of ttMbhundiudft of ndll^ 

Ito population, it ondouMiiitf.**>->.fc1glttdft Ittmluoi . 

* 1 havo read with Intoreet the volamft on India, and oongrataUte you on 
putttnit In to tmall ft ooropatt to much ralnabldbMonnatt0M.’--><P.M«t1ty, PLP. , 

Mr A & FhMiv late Judge of the High Court. CaMte; «PiiaiU me to 
•ay that I have found India for the Indlana-and for England ** 
interetUng. to much to that at tho aeGood tilting 1 could not lay the bpok 
down until I had, with tome ttotpatt on tho midnight hourt. powawed 
mytolf of the whole of it. Genemily •peaking, too. 1 think you an ri^t in 
the view of the cate which you very rtvidly preient to the BritUh poMie.* 


ENGLAND’S INTEREST IN THE BRITISH 
BALLOT BOX. 


Of this Wffki 20,000 oopiM of which were oirouicted in three 
nnontha, laaDy bTonnUe eonunmtc wen inede in the praai 
endiaprindelettm. 


INDIA: THE QUEEN EMPRESS’S . 
PROMlSes~HOW THEY ARE BROKEN. 



NBPAt AND INDIA. FRIENDSIfJ^™“ 
FORGOTTEN AND PROMISES SCOl^"’' 


TWO LETTERS 

To Yibcount Cbosb, Sooreiaiy of State for Tndu^l, 
Beport of the ^blio Service Commission. ^8% 


CONDEMNED UNHEARD ; 

The Treatment of H. H. the Maharajah of Kashmir.- 

1890. 


THE DARK SIDE OF BRITISH RULE IN : 
INDIA. 

1891. I 

An Optsn Letter to the Members of the House of Commons i 
in ocmnaotion with the consideration of the Indian Councils’ j 
Amendment Bill. 

, FAMINE PREVENTION STUDIES. | 

1900. ; 

Contributed to ‘ The Idfe of Genertd Sir Arthur Cotton, B.E.' ] 

THE CONDITION OF THE INDIAN 
PEOPLE IN I9»i. 

Open Letters to — 

а. H.£. Lord Cdbzor of Kbdlbston, Vioeray and 

Governor-General of India; and 

б. H.E. BirAhtonv Maodokkbll, G.C.8.I., Lieutenant* 

Governor of the North-Western Frovinoes and^ 
Oadhsi;^ \ 

: With mai|^ Aitieles in the CiaktUta Review, FortnighUg Bmeie, 
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